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"  What  is  DOW  to  be  done  ?  Muvt  Truth  be  for  erer  in  the  dmrk,  and  the  world 
for  ever  be  divided,  and  societies  disturbed,  and  goTemments  weakened,  and  our  apinta 
dafaanched  with  error,  and  the  uncertain  opiniona  and  the  pedantry  of  talking  men  T 
Ceitainly  there  ia  a  way  to  cui«  all  this  evil,  and  the  wise  Governor  of  the  world 
hath  not  been  wanting  in  ao  neceaaary  a  matter  as  to  lead  ua  into  all  truth.  But 
the  way  hath  not  yet  been  hit  upon,  and  yet  I  have  told  you  all  the  ways  of  man, 
and  his  imaginationa,  in  order  to  Tnith  and  Peace ;  and  you  aee  these  will  not  do ; 
we  can  find  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  our  feet,  amidst  all  the  waters  of  contention 
and  disputationa,  and  little  aitifos  of  diTided  sehods  ....  We  have  exam- 
ined all  ways  but  one,  all  but  004*8  way.  Let  us,  having  missed  all  the  other*,  try 
this.**— jBtp.  Ta^,  Via  /iil«%nti0. 


TO   THE 

REV.  DERWENT  COLERIDGE, 

STANLEY  GROVE,  CHELSEA. 


MY    DEAR   MR.    COLERIDGE, 

In  a  note  to  your  volume  on  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  you  have  alluded  to  the  first  edition  of  these  Hints. 
Your  object  was  to  correct  one  of  my  many  inaccuracies,  and  this 
service,  which  was  itself  a  very  kind  one,  you  made  more  accepta- 
ble, by  the  approbation  which  you  expressed  of  my  general  design. 
Under  any  circumstances  I  must  have  valued  such  a  recognition 
from  one  who  had  bestowed  so  much  serious  and  intelligent  consid- 
eration upon  the  subject  of  which  I  had  treated ;  I  was  still  more 
pleased  with  it,  because  there  were  qualities  in  your  work  which 
might  have  made  me  fear  that  you  would  be  less  tolerant  of  mine. 
Its  calm  scholar-like  tone  and  careful  English  style,  were  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  crudeness  and  hastiness  which  were  visible  in 
every  part  of  my  Letters  to  a  Quaker.  Nevertheless,  I  found  with 
great  delight,  that  neither  you  nor  the  accomplished  Editor  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  works,  had  been  hindered  by  these  defects  from  taking 
an  interest  in  my  thoughts,  or  from  recognising  in  them  one  among 
a  thousand  indications  of  the  influence  which  your  father's  writings 
are  exercising  over  the  mind  of  this  generation. 

Every  one  who  has  felt  this  influence  must,  I  think,  be  anxious 
to  acknowledge  it.  You  may  well  be  surprised  therefore,  that  in  a 
book  of  some  length  I  should  have  referred  to  it  so  seldom.  Twenty 
years  ago  you  might  have  attributed  such  an  omission  to  a  cowardly 
and  dishonourable  dread  of  being  associated  with  an  unpopular  name. 
But  at  the  time  I  wrote,  the  basest  man  could  not  have  been  afl*ected 
by  such  a  motive  as  this,  for  the  different  English  parties  which, 
during  Mr.  Coleridge's  life-time,  had  only  differed  in  the  degrees  of 
their  dislike  to  him,  were  scrambling  for  a  share  of  his  opinions.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  only  danger  of  another  reaction  lay  in  the 
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ambition  of  his  admiren  to  make  him  responsible  for  their  statements 
of  his  views  or  their  infoences  from  them.  To  this  evil  I  wished 
not  to  be  accessory.  I  had  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  intercourse 
with  him.  I  had  no  means  therefore  of  correcting  the  impressions 
of  him  which  I  had  derived  from  his  works.  I  was  of  course  liable 
to  the  greatest  mistakes  of  judgment  in  my  interpretation  of  these, 
as  well  as  to  the  moral  temptation  of  perverting  them  to  my  own  pur- 
poses. I  thought  it  better  therefore,  to  seem  even  to  myself  ungrate- 
ful and  a  plagiarist,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  abusing  his  name  to 
the  support  of  sentiments  which  he  might  have  disapproved,  and  per- 
haps, of  hindering  some  from  profiting  by  his  wisdom,  because  I  had 
taught  them  to  connect  it  with  my  follies. 

This  caution,  however,  was  of  little  avail.  The  only  two  reviews 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  bestowed  any  attention  upon  my  book — 
the  one  treating  it  with  extreme  kindness,  the  other  with  unbounded 
contempt, — brought  my  name  into  flattering,  but  most  undeserved 
jazti^>osition  with  Mr.  Coleridge's.  And  I  could  not  help  faaeying 
that  one  of  these  critics  would  have  been  well  pleased  that  its  read- 
ers should  have  attributed  to  the  master,  the  monstrous  absurdity, 
self-sufficiency,  love  of  priestcraft,  hatred  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
preference  of  Fathers  and  Councils  to  Scripture,  which  were  affirm- 
ed to  be  characteristic  of  the  disciple.  Every  person,  I  conoeife, 
who  has  been  thus  spoken  of,  should  be  ready  to  explain,  as  well 
as  he  can,  how  far  the  charge  is  true,  that  he  has  derived  his  method 
of  thought  from  his  supposed  teacher,  and  if  it  be  true,  to  what  ex- 
tent that  teacher  is  answerable  for  his  application  of  the  method. 
Such  an  explanation  I  am  anxious  to  make  now  for  the  relief  of  my 
own  mind,  and  that  I  may  rescue  your  father's  memory  from  any  in- 
jury which  I  may  have  done  it.  I  might  have  addressed  my  confes- 
sion to  many  dear  friends  who  are  admirers  of  his  writings.  But  I 
would  rather  make  it  to  one  of  his  family,  first,  because  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  those  who  have  most  profited  by  what  he  has  taught  them, 
do  not  and  cannot  form  a  school,  and  because  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  English  public,  with  its  party  notions  and  tendencies,  should 
not  suppose  that  they  form  one ;  and  secondly,  because  my  feeling 
towards  him,  though  as  I  have  said  not  founded  upon  any  personal 
acquaintance  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  yet  so  strictly  and 
vividly  personal,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  him  chiefly  as  a  wri- 
ter of  books,  and  that  I  am  always  delighted  to  connect  him  with 
any  human  representative. 
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There  are  persons  who  can  feel  no  aflfection  for  a  book  unless 
they  can  associate  it  with  a  living  man.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
labour  under  this  incapacity,  but  I  own  that  the  books  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge are  mainly  interesting  to  me  as  the  biography  of  one  who 
passed  through  the  struggles  of  the  age  to  which  we  are  succeeding, 
and  who  was  able,  after  great  effort  and  much  sorrow,  to  discover  a 
resting-place.  Those  juvenile  poems  which  exhibit  him  to  us,  when 
he  was  seeking  in  Unitarianism  a  refuge  from  the  flatness  and  the 
falsehood  of  a  mere  state  Christianity — ^the  fierce  and  magnificent 
ode  in  which  he  sees  the  old  European  world  of  convention  and  op- 
pression falling  to  pieces,  and  rejoices  in  the  sight — ^the  noble  recan- 
tation of  his  hopes  fi'om  republican  ascendency — his  ode  to  Despon- 
dency, embodying  so  perfectly  the  feelings  of  a  man  who,  after  the 
disappointment  of  all  practical  h(^>es,  had  sought  in  meditation  for 
deliverance  and  rest,  and  then  on  returning  to  the  actual  world  had 
found  its  glory  departed  and  his  capacities  of  enjoyment  dead — ^these 
poems  have  always  seemed  to  me  so  intensely  and  painfiilly  real,, 
and  so  expressive  of  what  thousands  of  minds  in  different  measures 
must  have  been  experiencing,  that  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  ever  done 
justice  to  any  of  them,  merely  as  a  work  of  art.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  thing  inconsistent  in  this  acknowledgment  with  the  be- 
lief, that  in  him  as  in  every  great  poet,  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty  implied  self-forgetfulness,  and  the  power  of  passing  beyond 
the  region  of  personal  experience.  No  one  can  utter  the  thoughts 
of  other  men  as  well  as  his  own,  can  be  in  any  degree  the  spokes- 
man of  his  time,  to  whom  this  quality  does  not  belong.  But  it  con- 
sists, I  should  imagine,  nearly  always  with  much  of  inward  suffering. 
The  person  who  enters  most  into  what  a  number  of  others  are  expe- 
riencing, does,  in  the  strictest  and  liveliest  sense,  experience  it  him- 
self On  these  points,  however,  I  have  no  right  to  speak,  and  if  I 
speak  ignorantly,  you  must  remember,  that  I  merely  pretend  to  tell 
you  what  my  own  impressions  have  been,  not  to  make  them  a  standard 
for  other  readers.  Your  father's  greater  poems,  such  as  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  Christabelle,  seem  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  region 
of  the  pure  imagination.  But  I  question  whether  I  should  be  as 
much  interested  as  I  am  even  in  these,  if  I  did  not  discover  in  them 
many  veins  and  fibres  which  seem  to  me  to  connect  them  with  his 
personal  being ;  if  they  did  not  help  me  to  read  more  clearly  the  his- 
tory of  his  mind,  and  therein  the  history  of  our  time. 

And  as  I  have  never  learnt  to  separate  his  poetical  genius  firom 
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himself,  so  I  fear  I  have  been  as  liltle  able  to  apprpciaie  him  formally 
and  abfitractedly  in  the  character  of  a  philoRopher.  In  his  "  Friend" 
I  seem  to  discover  the  very  same  man  whom  I  had  known  amidst 
the  storniH  of  the  reTohittonary  period.  Nor  do  I  find  him  lesi  im- 
patient of  mere  rules  and  decrees  than  he  was  then ;  only  the  impa- 
tience has  taken  a  new  form.  He  has  been  convinced  that  society 
ie  Kreality,  that  it  would  not  become  at  all  more  real  by  being  unmade 
Old  reconstructed,  and  therefore  he  has  begun  to  inquire  what  ore 
the  grounds  of  its  reality,  and  how  we  may  be  preserved  fror 
ing  it  into  a  fiction  and  a  falsehood.  That  this  imiuiry  is  cc 
and  satisfactory  I  do  not  affirm,  I  rejoice  to  think  that  it  is 
believe,  if  it  had  been  more  complete,  it  would  not  be  half  8< 
able  as  it  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be  for  generations  l< 
merit  is,  that  it  is  an  inquiry,  that  it  shows  us  what  we 
for,  and  that  it  puis  ua  into  the  way  of  seeking.  Hence  it  was  and 
is  particularly  oflbnsive  to  more  than  one  class  of  persons.  The 
mere  Destructive  complains,  that  it  recognises  the  worth  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  swept  away.  The  mere  Conservative  is  indig- 
nant, because  it  will  not  assume  existing  rules  and  opinions  as  an 
ultimate  basis,  but  aims  at  discovering  their  meaning  and  their  foun- 
dation. The  man  of  Compromises  is  most  bitter,  because  it  as.«umes 
that  th.e  statesman  has  some  other  law  of  conduct  than  that  of  sail- 
ingwith  the  wind.  The  mere  Englishman  is  angry  to  find  the  com- 
mon topics  of  the  day,  taxes,  libels,  bombardments  of  Copenhagen, 
not  treated  of  ag  they  are  treated  in  his  favourite  journals.  The  mart 
of  Abstractions  cannot  understand  what  such  topics  have  to  do  with 
a  scientific  book.  This  combination  of  enemies,  with  the  advan- 
tage which  each  derives  from  being  able  to  speak  of  the  book  as 
"  neithtr  one.  thing  nor  Iht  uthfr,"  is  (luite  sufficient  to  explain  any 
measure  of  unpopularity  which  it  may  have  met  with.  To  account 
for  the  power  which  it  has  exerted  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages — 
and  many  others  of  an  outward  kind  which  I  need  not  hint  at  in 
writing  to  you — to  explain  how  a  book,  which  is  said  to  be  utterly 
unpractical,  has  wrought  a  change  in  men's  minds  upon  the  most 
practical  subjects,  how  a  book,  which  is  said  to  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  moving  spirit  of  tins  age,  should  have  affected  the  most 
thoughtful  of  our  young  men;  this  is  a  work  of  greater  difficulty, 
which  I  hope  that  some  of  our  Reviewers  will  one  day  undertake. 
I  am  not  attempting  to  solve  any  such  problems,  but  am  merely  ac- 
counting for  its  influence  upon  my  own  mind,  an  influence  mainly 
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ItFery  peculiarities  which  seem  to  have  impaired  or 
'  festroyed  its  worth  in  the  qiiniona  of  wiser  people,  For  this,  at 
St,  1  am  thankful,  that  this  book,  so  far  from  diminishing  my  in- 
terest in  those  which  treat  of  the  some  subject,  or  tempting  me  to  set 
Mr.  Coleridge  up  as  the  one  teacher  upon  it,  has  enabled  me  to 
honour  others  of  the  most  different  kind,  belonging  to  our  own  and 
to  former  times,  which  I  otherwise  should  not  hnve  uuderstoofl,  and 
might,  through  ignorance  and  self-conceit,  have  undervalued  ;  above 
al),  to  reverence  tlie  facta  of  history,  and  to  believe  ihnt  the  least 
perversion  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  moral  from  them,  is  at 
once  a  folly  and  a  sin. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  found  Help  of  a  similar  kind  to 
this  in  a  different  department  of  thought  from  that  etill  more  irregular 
work,  the  Biographia  Literaria.  If  a  young  man  in  this  age  is  much 
tormented  by  the  puzzles  of  society,  and  the  innumerable  systems  by 
which  men  have  sought  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  is  haunted  almost  as 
much  hy  the  different  problems  of  Criticism,  by  a  sense  of  the  con- 
nexion between  his  own  life  and  the  books  which  he  reads,  by  iheo- 
rieH  about  the  nature  and  meaning  of  this  connexion,  by  authoritative 
dogmas  respecting  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  particular  poems  and 
paintings,  by  paradoxical  rebellions  against  these  dogmas,  by  ques- 
tions as  to  the  authority  of  antiquity  and  the  distinct  province  of  our 
thne,  by  attempts  to  discover  some  permaneut  laws  of  art,  hy  indig- 
nant assertions  of  its  independence  upon  all  laws.  A  person  cannot 
have  observed  himself  or  his  contemporaries  with  an;  attention,  nay, 
he  can  scarcely  read  over  the  rude  statement  of  these  dilliculties 
which  I  have  just  made,  without  feeling  how  intricately  they  are  in- 
volved with  our  thoughts  upon  some  of  the  very  highest  subjects. 
To  say  that  we  do  not  need  to  understand  ourselves  upon  these  cri- 
tical questions,  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  have  principles  in 
reference  to  them,  is  merely  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  meddle  with 
them  at  all.  A  person  who  is  not  brought  into  contact  with  such 
topics  is  certainly  not  bound  to  think  about  them;  if  he  be,  he  will 
find  the  absence  of  thought  respecting  them  a  more  serious  impedi- 
ment to  him  in  matters  directly  concerning  his  personal  life  than  he 
may  at  first  suppose.  Now,  if  any  one  reads  Mr.  Coleridge's  liter- 
ary life,  taking  him  la  be  a  great  poet,  and  therefore  able  to  supply 
the  principles  of  his  art  ready  made  and  fit  for  immediate  use  and  ex- 
portation, he  will,  I  should  think,  be  much  disappointed.  I  cannot 
discover,  here,  more  than  io  his  political  work,  a  system.     I  ha*a 
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lately  heard  that  there  is  one,  and  that  it  has  been  taken  whole  and 
alive  out  of  the  works  of  a  great  German  author.  But  I  am  speak- 
ing only  of  what  I  saw  there  myself,  and  am  bound  to  say  that  it 
escaped  my  notice.  I  seemed  to  see  a  writer,  who  was  feeling  his 
way  into  the  apprehension  of  many  questions  which  had  puzzled  me, 
explaining  to  me  his  own  progress  out  of  the  belief  that  all  things  are 
d^>endent  upon  association,  into  the  acknowledgment  of  something 
with  which  they  are  associated ;  into  a  discovery  that  there  is  a  key- 
note to  the  harmony.  I  learnt  from  him,  by  practical  illustrations, 
how  one  may  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  living  or  a  departed  author, 
without  assuming  to  be  his  judge ;  how  one  may  come  to  know  what 
he  means  without  imputing  to  him  our  meanings.  I  learnt  that  beauty 
is  neither  an  accidental  nor  an  artificial  thing,  that  it  is  to  be  sought 
out  as  something  which  is  both  in  nature  and  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
which,  by  God's  law,  binds  us  to  her.  But  all  this  comes  out  in  a 
natural  experimental  method,  by  those  tests  and  trials  in  which  a  man 
may  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  previous  successes  or  failures  of  another, 
just  as  Faraday  may  be  assisted  by  Davy,  but  which  he  cannot  adopt 
from  another,  and  which  we  cannot  adopt  from  him,  except  by  catch« 
ing  his  spirit  of  investigation  and  applying  it  to  new  facts. 

The  **  Aids  to  Reflection''  is  a  book  of  a  different  character  from 
either  of  these,  and  it  is  one  to  which  I  feel  myself  under  much  more 
deep  and  solemn  obligations.  But  the  obligation  is  of  the  same  kind. 
If  I  require  a  politician  or  a  critic  who  has  indeed  worked  his  own 
way  through  the  region  in  which  he  pretends  to  act  as  my  guide,  I 
certainly  should  be  most  dissatisfied  with  one  who  undertook  to  write 
moral  and  spiritual  aphorisms,  without  proving  that  he  was  himself 
engaged  in  the  conflict  with  an  evil  nature  and  a  reluctant  will,  and 
that  he  had  received  the  truths  of  which  he  would  make  me  a  partaker, 
not  at  second  hand,  but  as  the  needful  supports  of  his  own  being.  I 
do  not  know  any  book  which  ever  brought  to  me  more  clear  tokens 
and  evidences  of  this  kind  than  the  one  of  which  I  am  speaking.  I 
have  heard  it  described  both  by  admirers  and  objectors  as  one  which 
deals  with  religion  philosophically.  In  whatever  sense  that  asserticm 
may  be  true,  and  in  a  very  important  sense  I  believe  it  is  quite  true,  I 
can  testify  that  it  was  most  helpful  in  delivering  me  from  a  number  of 
philosophical  phrases  and  generalizations,  which  I  believe  attach 
themselves  to  the  truths  of  the  Creed,  even  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
think  that  they  receive  Christianity  with  a  most  childlike  spirit — most 
helpful  in  enabling  me  to  perceive  that  the  deepest  principles  of  all 
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are  those  which  the  peasant  is  as  capable  of  apprehending  and  enter- 
ing into  as  the  Schoolman.  I  yalue  and  lore  his  philosophy  mainly 
because  it  has  led  me  to  this  discovery,  and  to  the  practical  conclusion, 
that  those  who  are  called  to  the  work  of  teaching  must  cultivate  and 
exercise  their  understandings,  in  order  that  they  may  discriminate 
between  that  which  is  factitious  and  accidental,  or  belongs  to  our  ar- 
tificial habits  of  thought,  and  that  which  is  fixed  and  eternal,  which 
belongs  to  man  as  man,  and  which  God  will  open  the  eyes  of  every 
humble  man  to  perceive.  I  have  learnt  in  this  way  the  preciousness 
of  the  simple  Creeds  of  antiquity ;  the  inward  witness  which  a  gospel 
of  Facts  possesses,  and  which  a  gospel  of  Notions  must  always  want ; 
how  the  most  awful  and  absolute  truths,  which  notions  displace  or  ob- 
scure, are  involved  in  facts,  and  through  facts  may  be  entertained  and 
embraced  by  those  who  do  not  possess  the  faculty  for  comparing  no- 
tions, and  have  a  blessed  incapacity  of  resting  in  them. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  person  who  first  applies  this  principle  to 
religious  questions,  should  sometimes  be  involved  in  the  obscurity 
from  which  he  is  seeking  to  deliver  us.  Any  one  who  begins  the  work 
of  encountering  notions  and  theories,  will  himself  be  accounted  the 
greatest  notionalist  and  theorist.     To  get  rid  of  crudities  and  confu- 
sions, he  will  sometimes  be  obliged  to  adopt  or  invent  a  nomenclature. 
His  rigid  adherence  to  this  will  be  called  pedantry ;  his  followers  re- 
peating his  words,  instead  of  carrying  the  meaning  of  them  into  their 
studies  and  their  life,  will  deserve  the  charge ;  his  enemies  will  have 
a  plausible  pretence  for  saying  that  he  has  made  simple  truths  complex 
by  his  way  of  handling  them.     The  ''  Aids  to  Reflection''  have  been 
exposed  to  all  these  misfortunes.     Nevertheless,  I  have  heard  them 
generally  denounced  as  unintelligible  by  persons  whom  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  understanding,  who  were  continually  perplexing 
me  with  hard  words  to  which  I  could  find  nothing  answering  among 
actual  things,  and  with  the  strangest  attempts  to  explain  mysteries 
by  those  events  and  circumstances  which  were  to  me  most  mysterious, 
and  which,  as  they  lay  nearest  to  me,  it  was  most  important  for  my  prac- 
tical life  that  I  should  know  the  meaning  of.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
heard  the  simplest,  most  childlike  men  and  women  express  an  almost 
rapturous  thankfulness  for  having  been  permitted  to  read  this  book, 
and  so  to  understand  their  own  hearts  and  their  Bibles,  and  the  con- 
nexion between  the  one  and  the  other,  more  clearly.     It  is  a  book,  I 
believe,  which  has  given  offence,  and  will  always  give  offence  to  many, 
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not  for  its  theories,  but  for  its  essentially  practical  character.  Its 
manly  denunciation  of  the  sentimental  school  most  be  painful  to  many 
in  our  day  who  hare  practically  adopted  the  Rousseau  cant,  though 
they  have  changed  a  little  the  words  that  express  it ;  who  praise  men 
for  being  good,  though  they  do  the  most  monstrously  evil  acts,  and 
account  it  a  vulgar  worship  of  decency  to  say,  that  one  who  is  the 
slave  of  his  own  passions,  and  enslaves  others  to  them,  may  not  be  a 
very  right  and  true  man  notwithstanding.  And  yet  those  who  do 
really  exalt  decency  above  inward  truth  and  conformity  to  a  high 
standard,  will  not  at  all  the  more  own  Mr.  Coleridge  for  an  ally  be- 
cause the  school  which  pretends  to  oppose  them  reject  him.  The 
whole  object  of  his  book  is  to  draw  us  from  the  study  of  mere  worldly 
and  external  morality,  to  that  which  concerns  the  heart  and  the  inner 
man.  But  here,  again,  he  is  so  unfortunate,  that  those  who  have 
turned  ''  heart  religion"  into  a  phrase — ^who  substitute  the  feelings 
and  experiences  of  their  minds  for  the  laws  to  which  those  feelings  and 
experiences  may,  if  rightly  used,  conduct  us — will  be  sure  to  regard 
him  as  peculiarly  their  enemy.  So  that  if  there  were  no  persons  in 
the  land  who  did  not  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  if  there 
were  not  many  who  have  tried  them  all,  and  are  weary  of  them  all, 
it  would  indeed  be  very  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  that  this  vol- 
ume has  found  its  way  into  so  many  studies,  and  has  gained  access  to 
so  many  hearts. 

The  idea  of  the  first  "  Lay  Sermon,"  that  the  Bible  is  the  Sutes- 
man's  Manual,  is  less  developed,  I  think,  than  any  of  those  to  which  I 
have  alluded  hitherto.  But  the  bare  announcement  of  it  has  been  of 
more  value  to  me  than  any  lengthened  exposition  that  I  know  o£ 
There  is  no  topic  which  has  more  engaged  my  attention  in  these  vd- 
umes  than  the  national  history  of  the  Bible,  but  I  have  said  very  little 
indeed  of  which  that  thought  was  not  the  germ. 

The  little  book  upon  Church  and  State  you  will  suppose,  from 
the  title  and  character  of  these  volumes,  that  I  am  likely  to  have 
studied  still  more  attentively.  And  indeed,  if  you  watch  me  closely, 
you  will  discover,  I  doubt  not,  many  more  thoughts  which  I  have 
stolen  from  it  than  I  am  at  all  aware  of,  though  I  think  I  am  conscious 
of  superabundant  obligations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  out  in  what  I  have  said  respecting  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State,  is  nothing  but  an  expansion  of 
Mr.  Coleridge's  remark  respecting  the  opposition  and  necessary  har- 
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mony  of  Law  and  Religion,  though  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
I  have  departed  from  his  phraseology,  and  have  even  adopted  one 
which  he  might  not  be  inclined  to  sanction. 

The  robberies  which  I  have  confessed  are  such  in  the  truest 
sense ;  they  are  conscious  and  deliberate  robberies.  If  any  one  had 
chanced  to  discover  in  my  book  twenty  or  thirty  pages  which  he 
could  trace  to  some  English  or  foreign  author,  I  should  think  his 
common  sense,  though  he  might  allow  no  scope  for  charity,  would 
induce  him  to  hesitate  before  he  imputed  to  me  a  wilful  fraud.  It 
IS  so  much  more  likely  that  I  should  mistake  what  had  been  for  years 
mixed  with  my  own  compositions  fiv  one  of  them,  than  that  I  should 
take  such  a  very  stupid  and  blundering  way  of  earning  a  reputation, 
which  a  few  years  must  destroy  altogether,  that  a  court  of  justice,  on 
the  mere  ground  of  evidence,  would  be  inclined,  I  should  suppose, 
to  take  the  tolerant  side.  If  it  had  any  hesitation,  the  reason  would 
be,  that  an  insignificant  author  might  do  many  things  with  impunity, 
which  a  writer  of  eminence,  who  had  enemies  in  every  direction, 
would  be  a  madman  to  venture  upon ;  or  else  it  would  be  from  a 
feeling  of  this  kind,  that  if  I  had  merely  forgotten  myself,  I  should 
have  had  some  vague  wandering  impression  of  having  read  a  similar 
passage  somewhere  else,  and,  therefore,  that  I  should,  being  honest, 
have  at  least  thrown  out  some  hint,  though  it  might  not  be  exactly 
the  right  one,  as  to  the  place  whence  I  might  have  derived  it,  thus 
making  my  reader  anxious  to  see  what  had  been  said  by  the  writer 
to  whom  I  referred  :  if  I  did  that,  of  course  all  suspicion  of  evil  de- 
sign would  vanish  immediately  from  the  mind  of  any  one  who  was 
capable  of  judging,  or  did  not  industriously  pervert  his  judgment  for 
the  purpose  of  making  me  out  to  be  an  offender.  But  the  use  I  have 
made  of  your  father's  writings  is  of  entirely  a  different  kind  from 
this.  I  could  not  be  convicted  of  it  by  a  mere  collating  of  parar 
graphs,  and,  therefore,  if  I  were  anxious  to  conceal  it,  I  Bhould  be 
really,  and  not  ^parently,  dishonest.  And  this  is  not  the  less  true 
because  it  is  also  true  that  the  main  subject  of  my  book  is  one  which 
(so  far  as  I  know)  he  has  not  distinctly  treated  of,  that  the  thoughts 
which  he  has  scattered  respecting  it,  though  deeply  interesting,  are 
not  always  satisfactory  to  me,  that  I  have,  therefore,  very  commonly 
found  myself  without  his  guidance,  and  that  I  have  sometimes  wil- 
fully deserted  it.  I  shall  not  fulfil  the  purpose  of  this  letter,  if  I  do 
not  show  how  these  two  apparently  opposite  statements  are  reconciled. 

No  man,  I  think,  will  ever  be  of  much  use  to  hb  generation,  who 
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does  not  apply  himself  mainly  to  the  questions  which  are  occupying 
those  who  belong  to  it.  An  antiquary,  I  dare  to  say,  leads  a  much 
easier  and  qaieter  life  than  one  who  interferes  with  his  contem- 
poraries, and  takes  part  in  their  speculations.  But  his  quietness  is 
his  reward :  those  who  seek  another,  must  be  content  to  part  with  it. 
Oftentimes,  I  doubt  not,  every  man  is  tempted  to  repose  in  some 
little  nook  or  dell  of  thought,  where  other  men  will  not  molest  him, 
because  he  does  not  molest  them ;  but  those  to  whom  any  work  is 
assigned  are  soon  driven,  by  a  power  which  they  cannot  resist,  oat 
of  such  retirement  into  the  dusty  highways  of  ordinary  business  and 
disputation.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  was  your  father's  peculiar  merit 
and  honour.  The  subjects  to  which  he  addressed  himself  were  not 
those  to  which  he  would  have  been  inclined,  either  by  his  poetical 
or  his  metaphysical  tendencies.  But  they  were  exactly  the  questions 
of  the  time ;  exactly  those  which  other  men  were  discussing  in  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  And  as  we  who  belong  to  a  younger  generation 
have  inherited  these  questions,  we  inherit  also  the  wisdom  which 
dealt  with  them.  But  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  questions  which 
we  have  not  inherited-questions  which  belong  more  expressly  to  at 
than  they  did  to  our  immediate  predecessors.  These,  I  suspect,  we 
must  humbly  study  for  ourselves,  though  the  difference  will  be  very 
great  to  us,  whether  we  invent  a  way  of  investigation  for  ourselvee, 
or  try  to  walk  in  a  path  which  better  men  who  have  been  before  as 
have  with  great  labour  cleared  of  its  rubbish,  and  by  foot-marks  and 
sign-posts  have  made  knovm  to  us. 

One  of  the  questions  to  which  I  allude  is  that  which  your  father 
was  led,  I  believe  by  the  soundest  wisdom,  to  banish,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  his  consideration,  after  the  events  of  the  French  Re- 
volution had  taught  him  the  unspeakable  importance  of  a  distinct  Nar 
tional  life.  I  mean  the  question  whether  there  be  a  Universal  Society 
for  man  as  man.  I  have  stated  some  reasons  in  these  volumes  why  I 
think  every  one  in  this  day  must  be  more  or  less  consciously  occupied 
with  this  inquiry ;  why  no  other  topics,  however  important,  dm  pre« 
vent  it  from  taking  nearly  the  most  prominent  place  in  our  minds. 
There  is  another  question  belonging  apparently  to  a  different  region 
of  thought,  yet  I  believe  touching  at  more  points  than  any  one  upon 
thi0 :  how  all  thoughts,  schemes,  systems,  speculations,  may  contri- 
bute their  quota  to  some  one  which  shall  be  larger  and  deeper  than 
any  of  them.  If  I  am  indebted  to  your  father  on  one  account  more 
than  another,  it  is  for  showing  me  a  way  out  of  the  dreadful  vague- 
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ness  and  ambition  which  such  a  scheme  as  this  involves,  for  leading 
me  not  merely  to  say,  but  to  feel,  that  a  knowledge  of  The  Being  is 
the  object  aAer  which  we  are  to  strive,  and  that  all  pursuit  of  Unity 
without  this  is  the  pursuit  of  a  phantom.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  there  is  a  right  meaning  hid  under  this 
desire ;  that  it  will  haunt  us  till  we  find  what  it  is ;  that  we  cannot 
merely  denounce  or  resist  this  inclination  in  ourselves  or  in  others ; 
that  we  shall  do  far  more  good,  yea,  perhaps  the  very  good  which  we 
are  meant  in  this  age  tp  accomplish,  if  we  steadily  apply  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  it.  Again,  there  is  a  question  which  thrusts 
itself  before  us  continually,  and  which  is  the  mover  of  more  party 
feelings  just  at  this  time  than  any  other,  respecting  the  reception  of 
those  doctrines  which  are  expressed  in  old  Creeds,  and  which  con- 
cern the  nature  of  God  himself;  whether  these  are  to  be  taken  upon 
trust  from  the  early  ages,  or  whether  we  are  to  look  upon  them  as 
matters  for  our  own  inquiry,  to  be  acknowledged  only  so  far  as  they 
accord,  with  what  seems  to  us  either  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  or 
the  verdict  of  reason.  In  preparing  for  the  consideration  of  this 
great  subject,  I  have  felt,  with  many  others,  that  Mr.  Coleridge's 
help  has  been  invaluable  to  us.  Nearly  every  thoughtful  writer  of 
the  day  would  have  taught  us,  that  the  highest  truths  are  those  which 
lie  beyond  the  limits  of  Experience,  that  the  essential  principles  of 
the  Reason  are  those  which  cannot  be  proved  by  syllogisms,  that  the 
evidence  for  them  is  the  impossibility  of  admitting  that  which  does 
fall  under  the  law  of  experience,  unless  we  recognise  them  as  its 
foundation ;  nay,  the  impossibility  of  believing  that  we  ourselves  are, 
or  that  any  thing  is,  except  upon  these  terms.  The  atheism  of 
Hume  has  driven  men  to  these  blessed  discoveries,  and  though  it 
was  your  father's  honour  that  he  asserted  them  to  an  age  and  a  na- 
tion which  had  not  yet  discovered  the  need  of  them,  he  certainly  did 
not  pretend,  and  no  one  should  pretend,  that  he  was  the  first  reviver 
or  expositor  of  them.  But  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
Theoh^y^  \  believe,  we  owe  mainly  to  him.  The  power  of  perceiv- 
ing that  by  the  very  law  of  the  Reason  the  knowledge  of  God  mnet^ 
be  given  to  it ;  that  the  moment  it  attempts  to  create  its  Maker,  it 
denies  itself;  tbe  conviction  that  the  most  opposite  kind  of  Unity  to 
that  which  Unitarianism  dreams  of  is  necesssary,  if  the  demands  of 
the  reason  are  to  be  satbfied — I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  received 
from  him,  if  I  would  not  prove  myself  ungrateful  to  the  highest 
Teacher,  who  might  certainly  have  chosen  another  instrument  fior 
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communicating  his  mercies,  bat  who  has  been  pleased  in  very  many 
cases,  as  I  know,  to  make  ase  of  this  ona.  This  instruction,  I  sajr, 
seems  to  mea  most  precious  preparation  for  the  inquiry  whioh  be*  ^ 
longs  more  strictly  to  our  age,  but  still  it  is  only  a  preparati^m.  I 
cannot  help  feeling,  while  I  read  the  profound,  and,  to  a  theoiogieal 
student  inraluable,  hints  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Triaky, 
which  occur  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  writings—''  This  is  not  enough.  If 
the  reason  be,  as  he  said  it  was,  expressly  the  human  faculty,  be- 
longing to  rich  and  poor  alike— not  merely  those  personal  truths 
which  belong  to  each  individual's  state  and  condition,  but-^his 
highest  truth,  which  he  presents  to  us  as  demanding  the  highest  et 
forts  of  thought  and  abstraction,  must  belong  to  the  very  humblest 
man ;  must  be  a  sacred  part  of  his  inheritance;  must  in  some  W9y 
or  other  be  capable  of  being  presented  to  him."  Any  one  who  has 
entertained  this  thought  will  find  that  this  theological  subject  very 
soon  becomes  involved  with  the  other  two  of  whiph  I  was  speaking. 
The  hope  that  some  day 

"  Wisdom  may  tench  her  lort 
la  the  low  huts  of  them  diat  toil  and  gioan/' 

must  wax  much  brighter,  if  we  can  really  believe  that  the  deepest 
lore  is  the  most  universal.  The  hope  that  diverse  sides  of  thought 
may  some  day  be  brought  into  reconciliation,  may  begin  to  discon* 
nect  itself  with  the  dreary  vision  of  a  comprehensive  System,  from 
which  all  life  is  excluded,  if  the  central  Unity  be  that  of  the  linng 
Being. 

But  how  can  such  a  dream  ever  be  realized  ?  To  me  the  prc^ 
mise  of  its  realization  came  in  sounds  which  belong  to  onr  nursery, 
in  the  words  in  which  our  infants  are  baptized.  Here,  it  seemed  to 
me,  lay  the  assurance  that  this  truth  belongs  to  no  esolerical  region ; 
that  it  is  one  of  those  all  embracing  mysteries  which  b  about  us  at 
every  moment,  which  is  gradually  drawing  us  into  itself,  and  which 
becomes  ours  most  truly  when  we  attain  most  of  the  privilege  of  men 
by  becoming  most  like  little  children.  Thus  I  was  led  to  CKinsider 
the  meaning  of  this  ordinance  of  Baptism  as  a  key  to  the  nature  of 
ordinances  generally.  I  found  that  they  had  been  much  prized  by 
Luther,  and  by  the  most  earnest  of  those  who,  like  him,  regarded 
Christianity  almost  exclusively  in  its  reference  to  their  own  personil 
life.  They  felt  the  extreme  danger  of  substituting  their  belief  fr 
the  object  of  it,  and  so  destroying  the  reality  of  both.  Their  tm^ 
mony  was  of  the  highest  practical  value,  and  it  was  abundantly  €< 
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finned  to  me  by  the  experience  of  those  who  had  rejecled  ordinancea-« 
fbf  the  Bake  of  attaining  to  a  more  BpirJtual  state  of  mind.     Still  tM 
could  not  discover  hov  one  conteiuplating  the  Bobject   from  their 
r^^     {KUDt  of  view,  could  ultimately  eacape  from  the  can  elusion  which  the  i 
^^^■diftciplea  of  the  Reformera  have  so  generally  adopted,  that  he  wba,  . 
^^K^*t  entenaina  a  reverence  for  inwiud  Truth,  and  then   acquires  A'  1 
I      A  merence  fur  outward  Signs,  begins  in  the  spirit,  and  ia  made  pep-  J 
feet  in  the  flesh.     And  I  could  entirely  sympathize  with  the  fcelii^  1 
of  Mr.  Coleridge,  that  those  who  for  the  sake  of  exalting  OrdiuancM  J 
tarn  them  into  Charms,  are  not  making  a  hormleas  addition  to  that 
which  was  before  aullicieiit,  but  are  actually  destroying  its  meaning 
and  reality.     But  eupposiug  them  to  be  signs  to  the  Race — signs  of^ 
the  existence  of  that  universal  body  which  we  were  inquiring  after, 
they  become  invested  with  a  very  dilTerent  importance.     They  be- 
come indispensable  in  a  higher  sense  than  those  dream  of,  who  seem 
to  value  them  chiefly  as  means  of  exclusion  ;  they  are  the  very  voice 
in  which  God  speaks  to  hia  creatures ;  the  very  witness  that  their 
fellowship  with  each  other  rests  on  their  fellowship  with  Him,   and 
both  upon  the  mystery  of  his  Being  ;  the  very  means  by  which  we 
are  meant  to  rise  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  blessings  which  He 
has  bestowed  upon  us.     In  this  way  there  rose  up  before  mc  the  idea  >, 
of  a  Church  Universal,  not  buill  upon  human  inventions  or  human  >• 
faith,  but  upon  the  very  nature  of  God  himself,  and   upon  the  union 
which  He  has  formed  with  his  creaturea;  a  church  revealed  to  man 
as  a  fixed  and  eternal  reality  by  means  which  infinite  wi.sdom  had 
itself  devised.     The  tokens  and  witnesses  of  such  a  church,  it  seemed 
to  me,  must  be  divine,  but  the  feeling  of  its  necessity,  apprehensions 
of  the  different  sides  and  aspects  of  it,  must,  if  it  be  a  reality,  be 
found  in  all  the  different  schemes  which  express  human  thought  and 
feeling.     No  amalgamation  of  these  con  create  a  real  harmony,  but 
each  may  find  its  highest  meaning  in  that  harmony  which  God  hu 
created,  and  of  which  He  is  Himself  the  centre. 

These  are  the  leading  thoughts  which  in  this  book  I  have  been 
trying  to  express,  and  you  will  therefore  understand  what  I  meao 
when  I  say  that  1  may  have  uttered  innumerable  sentiments  for 
which  your  father  would  not  have  chosen  to  be  responsible,  even 
while  1  have  wished  to  study  and  apply  the  lesaona  which  he  has 
taught  me.  He  would,  I  conclude,  pot  have  agreed  with  me  in 
my  views  respecting  Baptism,  he  would  probably  have  thought  that 
lover-exalted  the  Ministry,  he  would  not  have  acquiesced  in  every 
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of  mj  «uteflMOts  reapectiDg  the  Endiiriit,  he  would  have  judged 
m^  vroQg  in  some  of  my  opinions  respecting  the  Seriptures.  Upon  lU 
t^fese  snfa^ta  I  have  deviated  from  what  I  think  would  have  been 
tei  jodgment,  without  losing  the  least  of  my  reverence  and  affection 
km  hifr  memorv,  perhaps  without  approximating  nearer  than  he  did 
to  i\yi  aeniimeuts  of  any  one  of  the  parties  which  divide  the  Church. 
I  am  sure  that  I  should  not  have  had  courage  to  differ  with  them  or 
hua,  if  he  had  not  assisted  me  to  believe  that  Truth  is  above  both, 
mcifit  of  all  above  myself  and  my  own  petty  notions  and  appreheiH 
skills,  that  it  is  worthy  to  be  sought  after  and  loved  above  all  things, 
uid  that  He  who  is  truth,  is  ready,  if  we  will  obey  Him,  to  guide  us 
uito  it. 

I  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  a  subject  which  I  am  sure 
must  be  interesting  to  you  above  all  others,  that  I  have  left  myself 
no  time  to  express  as  I  should  wish  my  gratitude  for  your  personal 
kindness,  and  for  the  advantage  which  I  have  received  from  my  op- 
portunities of  intercourse  with  you.  But  I  cannot  conclude  without 
wishing  you  God  speed  in  the  noble  undertaking  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  If  you  are  permitted  to  raise,  up  a  body  of  wise  and 
thoughtful  teachers  out  of  our  trading  classes,  you  will  do  more  for 
the  Church  than  all  the  persons  together  who  are  writing  treatises 
about  it.  Proportionate,  however,  to  the  importance  and  the  novelty 
of  the  work  will  be  the  trials  and  the  discouragements  attending  it 
In  these  I  trust  you  will  be  sustained  by  the  highest  consdations 
which  a  Christian  man  and  a  Christian  priest  can  experience.  But 
there  are  times  in  which  you  will  need  lower  helps  also,  if  they  be 
but  of  the  right  kind.  I  can  scarcely  think  of  any  which  will  be 
more  cheering  to  you  than  the  recollection  that  you  are  carrying 
into  effect  principles  which  were  years  ago  urged  upon  our  country- 
men by  your  father,  and  that  you  are  doing  what  in  you  lies  to  prove, 
that  one  who  has  been  called  a  theorist  and  a  dreamer,  was  in  truth 
labouring  to  procure  the  most  practical  benefits  for  his  country  and 
for  mankind. 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Mr.  Coleridge, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

F.  MAURICE. 
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This  work  appeared  origindly  in  the  Torm  of  Letters  to  a  MenH 
^  ber  of  the  Society  of  FtieuJs.  Il  was  suggested  by  a  controversy 
which  was  dividing  the  duaker  society.  Its  niaia  object  was  to  in- 
(juire  whetlier  an  acknowledgment  of  the  spiritual  principles,  which 
were  professed  by  the  Quaker  body,  involved  the  rejection  of  ChriS' 
tian  ordinances,  or  whether  one  did  not  necessarily  imply  the  other. 
This  question  was  almost  identical  with  another.  The  Quakers  had 
Bought  to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world.  Did  not  such 
a  Kingdom  exist  already,  and  were  not  these  ordinances  the  expre»- 


nofilT 


)f  this 


Among  many  minor  but  aetious  mistakes  in 
nibject,  I  found  that  there  was  one  which  had  tended  to  make  my 
purpose  unintelligible.  The  early  Quakers  affirmed,  that  the  Spirit- 
ual Kingdom  was  defined  by  no  national  boundaries.  But  the 
\  Quaker  Society  has,  in  fact,  existed  only  in  England  and  in  Ame- 
.  rica.  Aa  I  wished  to  show  the  Quaker  to  whom  I  wrote  that  there 
w&s  a  spiritual  body  in  which  he  himself  might  find  a  home,  when 
(he  Quaker  sect  no  longer  aJTorded  him  one,  I  naturally  alluded,  id 
every  Letter,  to  the  English  Church — speaking  of  Arr  sacraments, 
ministers,  forma  of  worship,  &.c.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  many, 
that  I  was  composing  an  apology  for  this  Church.  But  if  so,  bow, 
it  was  asked,  had  I  fulfilled  my  promise  of  showing  the  Quakers  tbai 
there  was  a  Church  Universal,  such  as  they  had  dreamed  oft 

I  found  that  my  book  had  been  much  more  read  by  members  of 
my  own  communion  than  by  Quakers.  Some  of  my  friends,  iher^ 
fore,  naturally  suggested,  that  in  any  new  edition  I  should  convert  it 
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into  a  Treatise  on  the  Church,  leaving  out  all  reference  to  the   sect, 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  had  been  written.     This  advice  I  could  not 
take.     If  I  have  been  able  to  suggest  any  thought  to  a  Churchman 
which  he  will  not  find  far  better  set  before  him  in  a  hundred  other 
books,  I  owe  it  to  the  circumstances  which  induced  me  to  attempt 
a  comparison  between  our  own  position  and  that  of  those  who  seem 
to  be  at  the  greatest  distance  from  us.     Moreover,  it  is  obvious,  from 
what  I  have  just  said,  that  if  I  lost  sight  of  the  Quakers,  I  should 
abandon  one  means  of  repairing  the  error  which  I  have  committed. 
By  following  out  their  line  of  thought,  we  may  have  a  good  hope  of 
learning  how  men  of  earnest  minds  have  been  brought  to  feel  that 
'V  they  need  a  Catholic  Church,  and  not  merely  a  National  Church. 
But  though  I  cannot  cease  to  connect  my  hints  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Quakers,  I  find  that  I  am  almost  obliged  to  omit  any 
allusion  to  the  particular  controversy  which  led  me  to  address  them. 
For  that  controversy  appears  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  Society  is 
much  more  likely  to  perish  by  a  slow  decay,  than  by  a  sudden  con- 
vulsion.    Owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  others  of  a  more  pri- 
vate nature,  the  form  of  Letters,  which  I  originally  adopted,  is  no 
longer  applicable.     I  have  been  induced,  therefore,  to  rewrite  and 
reconstruct  my  book ;  and  thus  I  hope  to  remove,  in  some  degree, 
the  fault  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  have  endeavoured  also  to  remove 
some  of  the  more  gross  and  palpable  errors,  which  I  discovered  in  it 
myself,  or  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  others.     Enough,  I  doubt 
not,  remain ;  and  in  the  additions  which  I  have  made,  others  may 
have  been  introduced.     It  will  never,  I  hope,  be  regarded  as  any 
thing  but  a  collection  of  Hints,  which,  if  they  lead  the  reader  into 
deeper  thought  and  greater  reverence,  may  soon  be  the  means  of 
making  him  far  wiser  than  his  instructor. 

The  following  Dialogue  will  explain  how  the  subject  of  the  whole 
book  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Quaker  body.  The  con- 
versation is,  as  to  its  form,  an  imaginary  one ;  but  I  have  oflen  express- 
ed the  same  sentiments  in  intercourse  with  members  of  the  Society, 
and  the  Quaker's  description  of  the  trials,  to  which  a  thoughtful  man 
who  has  found  a  sectarian  position  no  longer  tenable  is  exposed 
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from  within  and  without,  may,  I  believe,  be  regarded  as  an  "  ower 
true  tale."* 

*  Mf  readers  tre  of  coarse  tware,  thtt  the  Archbithop  of  Dublin  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled,  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  Delineated."  Prom  a  feeling  of 
respect  to  so  distinguished  an  author,  as  well  as  on  selfish  grounds,  I  should  have 
been  disposed  to  change  mj  title  as  soon  as  I  knew  that  it  had  been  so  appropriat- 
ed. But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  description  of  the  book  ie  very  closely  connected 
with  the  intention  of  it,  and  that  the  present  edition  answers  more  strictly  to  the 
aame  than  the  former  did.    I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to  retain  it. 


THE 
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INTRODUCTORY   DIALOGUE   WITH   A   QUAKER. 

Quaker.  Are  you  serious  in  saying,  that  you  do  not  wish  me 
to  forsake  the  Society  in  which  I  have  been  educated  ? 

Author.  I  did  not  say  that  I  hope  that  you  will  not  forsake 
ihe  principles  in  which  you  have  been  educated. 

Q.  You  mean  those  general  principles  of  morality  and  that 
common  Christianity,  which  you  and  I  have  been  alike  taught  to 
revere? 

A.  No;  that  is  not  my  meaning.  Whatever  those  general 
principles  and  common  doctrines  may  be  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
will  retain  them,  unless  you  retain  also  those  which  are  proper  to 
Quakerism. 

Q.  What  can  that  imply,  except  that  I  ought  to  continue  in 
the  Society  1 

A.  I  can  answer  that  question  better,  if  you  will  tell  me  what 
are  your  present  inducements  to  leave  it. 

Q.  The  story  is  a  long  one.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  hear  me 
to  the  end  of  it.  I  think  I  was  first  startled  by  a  contradiction 
which  I  remarked  between  the  profession  and  the  practices  of  our 
members. 

A.  You  may  make  many  changes  before  you  find  a  body  in 
which  the  same  observation  will  not  force  itself  upon  you. 

Q.  I  am  quite  aware  of  it ;  and  I  hope  I  have  common  sense 
enough  not  to  part  with  any  serious  conviction,  because  hypocrites 
may  feign  to  possess  it,  or  a  good  man  may  hold  it  with  a  feeble 
grasp.  That  was  not  my  difficulty.  The  contradiction  I  noticed 
seemed  to  me  to  infect  all  the  arrangements,  nay,  in  some  de- 
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gree,  the  very  constitution  of  our  Society.     We  are  witnesses  for 
spirituality  3  I  feel  as  if  we  were  rank  formalists. 

A.  Corruption  may  have  crept  into  your  system ;  but  why 
judge  of  it  by  its  present  appearances  ?  Is  there  no  possibility  of 
reformation  1 

Q.  For  a  long  time  I  believed  there  was.  I  said  to  myself,  I 
will  study  the  writings  of  the  early  Quakers.  I  shall  find  in  them 
that  higher  and  purer  spirit  which  seems  to  have  departed  from  us. 

A.  Were  you  disappointed  ? 

Q.  I  thought  not.  The  writers  I  studied  manifested  deep 
earnestness,  courage,  self-denial,  an  intense  conviction  that  what 
they  said  was  true,  a  readiness  to  live  and  die  that  others  might 
hear  it. 

A.  You  concluded,  therefore,  that  your  Society  had  a  sound 
foundation  to  rest  upon  ? 

Q.  If  I  had  been  convinced  of  that,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
despaired  of  its  present  state.  But  here  lay  my  perplexity.  Since 
I  had  read  the  Scriptures  diligently  and  had  known  something  of 
my  own  heart,  the  statements  which  I  heard  from  our  Quaker 
ministers  respecting  human  depravity,  the  grace  of  God,  the  re- 
demption by  Christ,  had  seemed  to  me  for  the  most  part  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  Still  the  doctrines  upon  these  subjects,  which  are 
ordinarily,  and  I  think  rightly,  called  Evangelical,  are  recognised 
among  us ;  by  some  they  are  brought  out  prominently.  On  the 
contrary,  by  those  older  Quakers,  whom  on  some  grounds  I  felt  so 
much  disposed  to  admire,  these  doctrines  are  far  less  distinctly  ex- 
hibited ;  other  Christians  seem  to  be  blamed  for  attaching  import- 
ance to  them  3  sometimes  expressions  are  used  which  are  almost 
incompatible  with  the  belief  of  them. 

A.  Did  you  think  that  they  substituted  some  notions  of  their 
own  for  these  doctrines  ? 

Q.  I  reluctantly  adopted  that  suspicion,  and  this  it  is  which 
makes  me  wonder  that  you  should  talk  about  my  retaining  the 
principles  of  Quakerism.  These  principles  are,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
opposition  to  what  I  suppose  you  consider  the  leading  tenets  of  the 
Gospel. 

A.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  persuasion  ? 

Q.  I  was  led  to  it  by  the  workings  of  my  own  mind,  and  then 
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it  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  testimony  of  two  persons,  who  b 
many  of  their  views  were  at  variance. 
A.  Who  were  these  1 

Q.  The  first  was  an  Independent  dissenter.  He  expressed 
strong  admiration  of  the  language  and  conduct  of  Fox  and  Penn 
on  many  occasions.  He  said  indeed  that  he  could  not  join  them  in 
objecting  to  all  pecuniary  provision  for  ministers,  in  their  dislike 
of  baptism  and  in  several  points  of  that  kind;  but  that  he  heartily 
wished  the  energy  which  they  displayed  in  denouncing  ecclesiasti- 
cal superstitions  and  oppressions  would  communicate  itself  to  En- 
glish dissenters. 

A.  Surely  this  was  most  complimentary  language. 
Q.  But  when  he  came  to  speak  of  Fox's  theological  tenets, 
he  adopted  an  entirely  different  tone.  He  described  him  as  a  mys- 
tic, ignorant  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the  proclaimer  of  theories 
which  utterly  subverted  them.  The  same  opinion  was  maintained, 
if  possible,  with  more  earnestness  by  a  clergyman  of  your  Church, 
who  was  present  at  the  time.  Much,  he  said,  as  he  disliked  the  in- 
decorous and  violent  language  of  Fox  respecting  the  Established 
Church,  he  considered  his  doctrine  of  an  Inward  Light  immeasura- 
bly more  dangerous  than  such  language  could  ever  be.  It  was 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  Bible,  and  with  the  experience  of 
every  true  Christian. 

A.  You  remember  perhaps  some  of  the  arguments  by  which 
your  two  friends  defended  these  positions  ? 

Q.  I  do  not  think  their  arguments  made  so  much  impression 
upon  my  mind  as  the  clear  and  settled  persuasion  which  they  both 
alike  entertained,  that  if  Fox  were  right,  the  Bible  must  be  wrong. 
You  may  smile  at  my  confession  that  I  attached  weight  to  such 
assertions,  when  I  cannot  recall  the  evidence  which  was  pro- 
duced for  them ;  but  I  know  vyry  well,  that  assertions  which  pro- 
ceed from  deep  conviction  do  often  affect  me  more  than  elaborate 
and  logical  proofs. 

A.  The  case  is  the  same  with  me.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  ridi- 
cule your  acknowledgment. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  ridicule  in  gen- 
eral acts  profitably  upon  my  mind.  These  two  gentlemen,  the 
dissenter  and  the  evangelical  clergyman,  after  they  had  impressed 
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me  very  strongly  by  their  serious  objections,  thought  it  expedient 
to  indulge  their  humour  at  the  expense  of  our  founders  and  their 
mystical  notions. 

A.  When  they  had  entered  the  castle,  they  were  naturally  anx- 
ious to  dismantle  it 

Q.  They  took  away  more  defences  from  me  than  perhaps  they 
meant.  While  they  were  with  me,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  bound  to  say 
something  in  behalf  of  feelings  and  thoughts  which  from  my  child- 
hood I  had  held  sacred,  even  though  they  might  be  deserting  me. 
When  I  was  left  alone,  I  found  that  I  had  indeed  supported  my 
Quakerism  inadequately;  but  I  had  perceived  rents  and  hollows  in 
their  system,  of  which  I  was  not  previously  aware«  Their  wit 
succeeded  in  shaking  my  reverence  at  once  for  my  own  faith,  and 
for  that  which  I  had  hoped  would  have  been  a  substitute  for  it 

A.  A  melancholy  state  of  mbd  indeed,  as  all  who  have  known 
it  can  testify. 

Q.  While  I  was  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  I  read  two 
Unitarian  books,  one  written  by  an  Englishman  of  the  last  century, 
one  by  an  American  of  the  present 

A.  The  former  at  least  did  not  treat  your  mystical  feelings  with 
more  indulgence  than  your  evangelical  friends  had  shown  towards 
them? 

Q.  No ;  but  he  taught  me,  that  it  was  possible  to  throw  quite 
as  good  ridicule  upon  the  Calvinistical  doctrine,  as  they  and  he 
were  agreed  in  throwing  upon  mine.  The  value  of  his  critical  re- 
marks and  discoveries  I  was  not  able  to  appreciate ;  but  he  said 
enough  to  convince  me  that  Scripture  had  been  often  strained  to 
make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  the  opinions  which  he  attacked,  and 
that  the  number  of  positive  texts  in  their  favour  vras  far  smaller  than 
I  had  fancied.  Moreover,  his  views  of  the  character  of  God  and 
his  feelings  respecting  his  fellowH^atures  accorded  better  with  the 
testimony  of  my  conscience,  than  those  which  I  had  been  wont  to 
hear  from  the  members  of  any  sect  except  my  own. 

A.  The  impression  he  left  upon  your  mind  then  was  on  the 
whole  pleasing  1 

Q.  By  no  means.  My  fieeling,  when  I  laid  down  the  book, 
was  one  of  utter  coldness  and  dreariness.  The  very  idea  of  a  spir- 
itual world  and  of  a  spiritual  life  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  it ;  ma- 
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terialism  was  the  ultimate  point  to  which  all  its  speculations  were 

tending,  if  it  were  not  the  basis  of  them. 

A.  But  that  was  not  the  case,  I  should  think,  with  the  Ameri- 
can? 

Q.  No;  he  was  a  person  of  a  very  different  temper.  Some  of 
his  statements  were  not  unlike  those  which  I  had  met  with  in  Fox 
and  Penn.  His  mind  was  more  comprehensive  than  theirs ;  more 
capable  of  taking  interest  in  ordinary  affairs  and  general  literature, 
but  scarcely  less  morally  exalted — I  was  at  times  inclined  to  say — 
scarcely  less  spirituaL 

A.  You  could  acquiesce  comfortably  in  his  religious  scheme  ? 

Q.  I  almost  fancied  that  I  could ;  there  was  something  so  very 
capacious  and  engaging  in  it  But  just  as  I  had  finished  the  book, 
I  fell  ill,  and  before  I  recovered  I  received  news  of  the  death  of  one 
of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends.  Then  all  my  interest  both  in  the 
Englishman  and  the  American  vanished ;  I  think  I  disliked  the 
last  most,  because  his  promises  were  the  fairest. 

A.  But  did  not  you  say  you  had  traced  a  fine  vein  of  humanity 
and  spirituality  in  him  1 

Q.  I  thought  so ;  but  let  him  be  as  humane  or  as  spiritual  as 
he  would,  he  was  not  personal.  There  was  nothing  in  him  from 
which  a  soul,  struggling  with  life  and  death,  could  derive  the  least 
help.  He  was  evidently  meant  for  sunshme  and  gala  days.  Then 
I  recollected  the  words  of  my  evangelical  friends,  and  the  doctrines 
which  they  had  set  before  me.  These  seemed  to  me  in  that  mo- 
ment all  important.  I  bitterly  accused  myself  for  having  thought 
them  narrow  and  hard.  What  had  I  to  do  with  large  views  about 
men's  happiness  or  the  character  of  God  ?  My  own  individual 
soul  was  at  war,  and  he  who  could  show  me  a  way  of  peace  for  it 
was  the  friend  I  wanted.  With  other  matters  it  seemed  now  that 
I  had  no  right  to  trouble  myselC 

A.  On  your  recovery  you  probably  sought  the  advice  of  the 
Independent  dissenter  whom  you  named  ? 

Q.  On  some  accounts  I  desired  rather  to  have  another  interview 
with  the  clergyman  who  had  spoken  so  strongly  against  Fox  and 
mysticism ;  but  just  at  that  time  he  left  the  neighbourhood.  His 
successor  in  the  parish  was,  I  heard,  an  author ;  so  I  purchased  his 
books  before  I  ventured  to  call  upon  him. 
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A.  Did  they  encourage  you  to  expect  assistance  from  him  ? 
Q.  I  thought  I  had  been  shaken  enough  before  by  my  owd 
discoveries,  and  by  the  words  of  my  different  counsellors ;  but  it 
seems  not :  these  books  were  to  upset  me  altogether. 

A.  How?  You  encountered  a  skeptic  in  the  disguise  of  a 
clergyman  ? 

Q.  Oh,  no  ;  he  was  the  most  vehement  enemy  of  all  skepticism. 
He  said  doctrines  had  been  delivered  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity which  it  behooved  us  to  receive  with  a  simple  uninquiring 
faith ;  that  the  blessings  of  salvation  were  connected  with  our  sub- 
mission to  a  certain  system  which  had  been  ordained  by  God ;  that 
in  the  evangelical  teaching  this  system  had  been  almost  entu-ely 
forgotten,  or  treated  as  if  it  were  merely  a  point  of  external  arrange- 
ment; that  that  teaching  spoke  of  a  period  of  conversion  in  which 
men  passed  from  death  unto  life,  while  the  Church  and  Scripture 
referred  this  wonderful  change  to  baptism. 

A.  You  did  not  believe  these  statements ;  why  then  did  they 
affect  you  so  powerfully? 

Q.  Partly  perhaps  because  they  were  uttered  with  that  strong 
and  deep  conviction  which  I  have  confessed  does  always  act  most 
strongly  upon  me,  especially  if  it  be  supported,  as  I  know  in  the 
case  of  this  clergyman  it  is,  by  the  testimony  of  a  laborious  and 
self-denying  life.  But  yet  I  think  there  was  another  cause.  A 
person,  who  has  suffered  severely  from  religious  straggles,  has  an 
inward  sighing  after  rest  which  no  one  else  can  know.  Bruised, 
beaten,  humbled,  he  cannot  help  listening  to  any  one  who  tells  him 
that  he  has  been  all  wrong ;  he  has  been  so  tormented  by  his  own 
miserable  experiments  and  failures,  that  he  must  rejoice  to  hear 
that  he  ought  to  give  them  up  altogether.  After  many  struggles 
therefore  with  my  pride  and  my  modesty,  the  shame  of  uttering  my 
feelings  and  the  pain  of  hiding  them,  I  thought  I  would  state  my 
difficulties  to  the  new  clergyman. 

A.  He  can  scarcely  have  looked  for  a  proselyte  from  such  a 
quarter. 

Q.  He  evidently  did  not  desire  one ;  and  as  I  had  been  used  to 
meet  persons  who  spared  no  pains  to  bring  me  over  to  their  ways 
of  thinking,  the  change  was  so  far  rather  agreeable.  But  besides 
this  he  evidently  did  not  understand  me ;  nay,  if  I  was  not  mistaken. 
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he  thought  it  ^ould  be  a  wrong  thing  to  understand  me.  I  dare 
say  that  I  stammered  and  spoke  incoherently  when  I  tried  to  tell 
him  the  thoughts  that  were  in  my  mind.  One  cannot  speak  quite 
so  clearly  about  one's  self  as  about  the  weather  and  the  crops,  and 
indeed  he  made  so  many  efforts  to  turn  the  conversation  to  those 
subjects,  and  fixed  such  steady  clear  cold  eyes  upon  me  when  I 
asked  him  for  information  upon  any  others,  that  I  certainly  did  not 
exhibit  less  embarrassment  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of 
our  interview. 
*      A.  How  did  he  show  that  he  misunderstood  you? 

Q.  You  know  how  I  was  educated — to  look  upon  all  forms  and 
ordinances  as  sinful.  Such  thoughts  had  grown  with  my  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength.  But  of  late  I  have  repeatedly 
felt  as  if  these  forms  might  be  desirable;  nay,  as  if  there  were 
something  in  me  which  needed  them.  It  was  on  this  point  espe- 
cially that  I  wished  to  speak  to  Mr. .     I  knew  that  there  were 

many  things  which  it  might  not  be  right  that  he  should  teach  me 
at  present;  but  I  thought  that  a  person,  who  looked  upon  forms  as 
most  important  to  our  moral  life,  might  have  removed  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  clouded  my  mind  in  reference  to  them,  or  at  least 
have  interpreted  some  of  those  desires  and  longings,  which,  in  spite 
of  my  prejudices,  I  had  conceived  for  them.  But  this  wish  he 
seemed  to  consider  irreverent  and  presumptuous.  *^  I  can  enter,'' 
he  said,  *^  into  no  explanations  with  you;  you  are  not  in  a  state  to 
understand  explanations ;  you  have  one  plain  duty  to  perform — 
submit  to  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  Church,  confess  the  sins  of  your 
fathers  in  withdrawing  from  it,  and  your  own  in  continuing  the 
schism ;  receive  Christian  Baptism ;  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  in- 
struct you."  "  I  am  much  inclined  to  take  this  course,"  I  replied) 
**  but  I  feel  some  difficulties  and  scruples  which  I  do  not  know  how 
to  overcome."  "  Sir,"  he  said, "  the  case  may  be  stated  very 
shortly  to  you.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  Saints  and  Mar- 
tyrs of  the  first  five  centuries,  the  Greek  Church,  the  Romish  Church, 
the  English  Church,  all  agree  that  Baptism  is  the  one  only  door  by 
which  we  can  enter  into  Christ's  fold,  and  therefore  into  everlast- 
ing life.  An  ignorant  mechanic  in  the  17th  century  said  that  there 
was  some  other  door — ^jou  have  chosen  to  disbelieve  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  follow  the  mechanic.    Is  this  a  safe  pro- 
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ceeding  ?  If  a  speculation  in  cloth  or  wool  were  proposed  to  you, 
and  a  hundred  competent  judges  said  it  would  be  your  ruin^-one 
person,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  trade,  that  it  might  turn  out 
well — would  you  not  thmk  yourself  mad  to  venture  upon  it  7  Will 
you  put  your  chances  of  salvation  upon  a  still  greater  risk  V*  With 
these  words  he  wished  me  good  morning. 

A.  How  did  this  argument  affect  your  mind  1 

Q.  You  will  wonder  at  me,  perhaps, — I  wonder  at  myself  when 
I  consider  how  very  consistent  and  plausible  it  seems — but  I  never 
felt  less  moved  by  any  words  in  my  life : — I  am  wrong — they  did  i* 
produce  an  effect  upon  me — they  almost  counterbalanced  the  im- 
pression which  had  been  made  upon  my  mind  before,  in  favour  of 
your  Church  and  its  ordinances. 

A.  How  could  that  be  1 

Q.  Reverence  was  what  I  looked  for  above  all  things  in  this 
clergyman.  He  had  talked  of  the  sin  of  irreverence  in  his  hdckf 
and  my  heart  had  felt  the  truth  of  his  words.  He  said  it  wa^  his 
reverence  which  hindered  him  from  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  his  faith.  And  yet  he  could  teach  me  to  calculate  aboat 
eternal  life  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  merchandise  !  He  spoke  not 
to  that  in  me  which  was  looking  above  the  earth,  but  to  my  earthly 
selfish  nature,  not  to  that  in  me  which  was  ready  to  submit  to  any 
thing  or  bear  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  doing  God's  will  and  attain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  Him,  but  to  all  my  proud,  contentious,  disputa- 
tious feelings.  He  did  not  address  me  as  a  creature  capable  of 
reverence,  though  he  accused  me  of  irreverence ;  nay,  he  taught 
me  to  connect  a  lower,  more  grovelling,  notion  with  Christianity 
than  I  had  ever  done  while  under  the  most  irreverent  of  my 
teachers. 

A.  You  felt,  then,  that  you  should  be  more  right  in  continuing 
a  Quaker  1 

Q.  No,  I  did  not  feel  that ;  my  mind  was  in  the  most  wretched 
contradiction.  But  I  said  to  myself,  I  am  urged  to  forsake  the  body 
in  which  I  have  lived,  and  my  fathers  have  lived ;  I  am  to  turn  away 
from  those  who  first  taught  me  to  revere  the  operations  of  my 
own  spirit,  and  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  God ;  I  am  to  break  all 
the  bonds  of  old  affection  and  sympathy :  and  why  1  because  there 
are  higher  objects  and  interests  for  which  even  these  must  be  sacri- 
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ficed  ?  because  I  must  leave  father  and  mother  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  1  no,  but  because  it  is  the  safer,  the  more  politic,  course ; 
because  it  is  likely,  upon  a  balance  of  probabilities,  that  I  shall  be 
in  less  danger  of  suffering  a  selfish  loss  here,  or  hereafter,  if  I  take 
it  Magnify  the  loss  to  me  as  you  will ;  heap  up  the  epithets  in- 
finite, eternal,  as  you  may — this  is  a  question  of  principle,  not  of 
degree,  and  when  I  set  principle  at  nought,  I  believe  these  words, 
great  and  terrible  as  they  sound,  lose  all  their  meaning  to  me. 

A.  You  must  not  commit  the  unfairness  of  supposing  that  the 
idergyman  with  whom  you  spoke  really  attached  no  higher  and 
more  spiritual  idea  to  the  words  than  that  which  he  seems  to  have 
conveyed  to  you ;  he  probably  meant  to  use  an  argumentum  ad 
kmndjiem. 

Q.  I  fully  understood  that.  The  conviction  I  formed  from  some 
parts  of  his  book  was,  and  still  is,  that  he  had  a  very  high  and 
qnritual  apprehension  of  things.  I  knew  he  would  think  me  unfit 
to  be  admitted  to  his  arcana,  nor  did  I  claim  such  an  honour.  But 
from  the  little  I  have  read  about  the  Catechumens  in  the  primitive 
Church,  I  fancied  that  they  were  not  taught  something  wholly  dif-  -t 
fereot  in  kind  from  that  which  they  learnt  after  their  baptism.*  I 
did  not  know  that  they  were  reasoned  with  upon  those  selfish  motives 
which  it  must  have  been  the  object  of  their  after  initiation  to  cure  > 
them  of.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  is 
meant,  I  suppose,  to  produce  conviction  of  some  kind  or  other ;  else  it 
is  merely  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed. 
Now  I  cannot  conceive  any  one  on  whom  this  kind  of  argument 
would  produce  conviction.  It  assumes  him  to  whom  it  appeals  to 
care  for  nothing  but  profit  and  loss.  A  person  who  does  care 
for  nothing  but  profit  and  loss  would  merely  smile  at  the  attempt  to 
awaken  his  fears  about  an  unseen  and  future  blessing ;  his  .whole 
mind  is  wrapt  up  in  the  things  that  are  passing  around  him.  Your 
wisdom,  therefore,  consists  in  ignoring  the  existence  of  that  which 
might  listen  to  you,  and  in  addressing  yourself  to  that  which  has 
no  ears. 

A.  Well,  but  if  this  be  an  error,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  one  or  ano- 
ther school  among  us.  In  a  commercial  country  we  are  all  more 
or  less  inclined  to  act,  think,  and  argue  upon  such  maxims  as  these. 

*  See  note  (A). 
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Q.  I  do  not  think  the  clergyman  I  speak  of  would  be  very  gratfe- 
ful  to  you  for  telling  him  he  had  adopted  his  notions  from  a  com- 
mercial age.  But  I  was  not  bringing  it  as  a  charge  against  a 
school, — I  was  only  telling  you  my  own  story. 

A.  It  is  a  sad  and  eventful  one— but  you  have  not  finished  it  ? 

Q.  The  next  incident  will  surprise  you  most  of  all.  I  have 
scarcely  courage  to  confess  that  during  the  last  two  months  I  have 
bad  frequent  and  not  unpleasant  interviews  with  a  Romish  priest. 

A.  The  argument  about  safety  is  so  established  and  habitual  a 
one  among  the  members  of  his  church  that  I  think  he  cannot  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  you  than  the  English  clergyman. 

Q.  He  has  rarely,  if  ever,  resorted  to  it — possibly  he  may  have 
guessed  from  something  I  said  to  him  the  first  time  we  met,  that  it 
was  not  one  which  was  likely  to  have  any  great  weight  with  me. 
So  far  from  denouncing  any  of  my  former  thoughts  and  opinions, 
he  has  taken  pains  to  show  me  how  many  points  of  sympathy  there 
are  between  us. 

A.  Of  sympathy — between  a  Romanist  and  a  Quaker! 

Q.  "  I  find,"  he  says, "  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Quakers,  the 
most  earnest  longings  after  a  universal  Church.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  they  should  have  felt  such  longings  1  That  which  is  called 
the  English  Church — the  only  one  they  knew  of — is  limited  to  a 
particular  locality,  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  a  national  sovereign, 
tied  down  by  national  laws  and  customs.  Depend  upon  it,  my 
friend,  your  founders  were  right :  that  is  not  Christ's  Church  which 
is  not  universal." 

A.  How  did  you  answer  that  ? 

Q.  I  said  that  our  Quaker  system  was  by  its  very  nature  spi- 
ritual, and  that  his  Church  seemed  to  me  to  be  opposed  to 
spirituality.  "  Opposed  to  spirituality !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  and 
where  will  you  find  so  many  men  and  women  of  a  high  spirituality 
— so  many  men  and  women  who  resemble  your  own  in  their  love 
of  mystical  contemplation — as  among  us  7  Has^  not  Thomas  k 
Kempis  been  always  a  favourite  with  your  friends  ?  And  is  not  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  par  excellence^  the  book  of  Catholic  devotion  1" 
«  These,"  I  said,  «  were  individuals— but  the  system  ?"  "  Well," 
he  continued ;  '^  the  system — look,  if  you  please,  at  that.  What  is 
your  great  complaint  against  the  English  system  1    Is  it  not  that 
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the  mouths  of  men  are  shut  \^ho  are  urged  by  the  Spirit  to  speak 
God's  word  ?  Can  you  bring  that  charge  against  us  ?  Look  at  our 
friars,  taken  from  the  humblest  classes,  recognised  the  moment 
they  discover  a  real  inward  vocation,  adopted  at  once  as  our 
teachers  though  they  have  no  one  worldly  qualification  to  recom- 
mend them.  Do  you  not  find  fault  with  your  English  authorities 
because  they  forbid  one  whole  sex  to  act  as  the  handmaids  of 
Christ  and  of  his  fiock  7  It  is  very  true  we  do  not  adopt  your 
notion  that  women  may  speak  in  the  Churches;  we  adhere  more 
strictly  to  the  words  of  Scripture  than  to  suffer  such  a  practice :  but 
the  feeling  which  has  led  you  to  lift  your  voices  in  behalf  of  their 
rights  and  duties  meets  with  every  encouragement  among  us 
Catholics.  We  rejoice  to  see  women  devoting  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  Church ;  we  bestow  upon  them  all  help  and  honour 
while  they  are  living :  we  account  them  saints  when  they  die." 
Another  point  of  agreement  he  discovered  between  us.  ^'  What 
18  the  great  moving  spring  and  centre  of  action  to  which  all  your 
writers  refer  ?  Surely  it  is  love.  They  believe  that  though  faith 
and  hope  be  great  Christian  graces,  the  greatest  of  all  is  Charity. 
That  is  the  very  principle  for  which  we  are  contending.  The  Pro- 
testants wish  to  substitute  faith  for  love.  We  say — as  your  friends 
have  also  said — that  we  will  not." 

A.  Do  you  find  that  these  arguments  have  brought  your  mind  to 
greater  quietness  and  satisfaction  ? 

Q.  Quietness  and  satisfaction !  The  words  seem  to  me  as  if 
they  were  spoken  in  a  dream.  No  indeed !  I  am  as  far  from 
quietness  and  satisfaction  as  any  poor  mortal  ever  was.  If  ever 
the  thought  of  joining  the  Romish  church  do  present  itself,  it  comes 
to  me  as  the  fearful  dream  of  something  to  which  I  may  be  driven 
— as  a  last  hopeless  alternative.  And  just  as  often  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  may  become  a  St.  Simonian  or  a  Socialist.  These  systems, 
too,  have  their  attractions ;  they  address  themselves  to  wants  in  me 
which  I  think  must  be  satisfied — and  yet,  perhaps,  they  never  are 
satisfied.  Oftentimes  I  wish  above  all  things  for  a  potion  that 
would  put  me  to  sleep. 

A.  To  sleep,  my  friend,— perchance  to  dream. 

Q.  I  know  it  well ;  this  broken  fever-sleep  is  worse  than  being 
awake. 
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A.  Need  I  now  answer  the  question  which  you  asked  me  at  the 
beginning  of  our  conversation — what  I  meant  by  wishing  you  to 
keep  your  Quaker  principles,  though  you  might  leave  the  Quaker 
society  ? 

Q.  Indeed  you  must ;  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  about  the  pos- 
sibilitv  of  such  a  distinction  as  ever. 

A.  Your  first  objection  to  Quakerism  arose  from  the  feeling  that 
it  was  not  acting  out  its  original  idea. 

Q.  And  my  second  from  the  feeling  that  that  idea  was  a  false 
one. 

A.  Let  us  consider.  Did  you  really  discover  that  idea  to  be  a 
false  one,  or  some  other  to  be  true  ? 

Q.  I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  certain  great  doctrines  laid  down 
in  Scripture, — doctrines  most  important  to  my  own  being — and  of 
these  the  early  Quakers  seemed  to  take  only  a  very  passing  notice, 
if  they  did  not  reject  them  altogether. 

A.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  discovered  these  doctrines  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  that  you  found  them  practically  important,  or  that  the  early 
Quakers  comparatively  neglected  them.  What  I  doubt  is,  whether 
you  ascertained  those  doctrines  of  which  the  Quakers  did  take 
notice  to  be  unimportant,  unscriptural,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
others. 

Q.  I  certainly  thought  they  were. 

A.  Yes,  and  to  that  judgment  of  yours,  formed,  perhaps,  upon 
very  hasty  and  insufficient  evidence,  you  attached  the  same  sacred- 
ness  as  to  the  witness  of  your  heart  and  conscience,  and  of  Scrip- 
ture with  your  heart  and  conscience,  that  those  doctrines  of  which 
your  evangelical  friends  spoke  were  needful  to  you. 

Q.  Is  that  a  practical  distinction  ? 

A.  It  is  one  which  you  have  yourself  recognised  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner.  Did  not  you  say  that  while  the  dissenting 
minister  and  the  evangelical  clergyman  were  maintaining  their 
own  positions,  they  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  you  ?  And 
did  not  you  say  that  when  they  began  to  ridicule  the  mystical 
opinions,  they  created  the  most  vehement  reaction  in  your  mind 
against  that  which  you  had  been  previously  inclined  to  adopt  ? 

Q.  I  certainly  said  so. 

A.  Well !  and  in  that  confession,  I  think  I  can  find  an  explana- 
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tion  of  all  your  subsequent  experience.  You  parted  too  suddenly 
with  something  which  God  meant  you  to  keep,  and  all  the  bewil- 
derment and  restlessness  you  have  since  suffered  has  been  the 
necessary  and  appointed  punishment  of  that  error. 

Q.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  an  error  which  I  cannot  retrieve.  The  Evan- 
gelical,  the  Unitarian^  the  English  clergyman,  the  Romanist,  may 
have  left  me  nothing  to  fill  the  void  in  my  mind,  but  they  have 
effectually  despoiled  me  of  what  was  there  before.  They  have  not 
convinced  me  that  there  is  a  standing-place  in  any  of  their  systems, 
but  they  have  made  me  certain  that  I  have  none  in  my  own. 

A.  Alas !  it  is  thus  that  men — benevolent  men — honest  men— 
holy  men,  trifle  with  that  which  is  most  awful  and  sacred  in  the 
minds  of  their  brethren !  But  they  suffer  as  much  evil  as  they 
inflict. 

Q.  In  what  way  1 

A.  They  turn  the  truths  which  they  hold  in  their  inmost  hearts, 
and  which  Qod  has  given  them  to  defend,  into  negations  and  con- 
tradictions; they  oblige  themselves  to  resort  to  insufficient  proofs 
and  false  assumptions  in  support  of  these  truths,  because  they  have 
wilfully  rejected  the  evidence  of  them  which  God  was  supplying  in 
the  wants  and  cravings  of  their  fellow  men  ;  they  encourage  infi- 
delity under  the  name  of  faith ;  theyjorm^parties  when  they. mean 
to  proclaim  principles  which  would  make  parties  imj>ossible ;  they 
set  up  theories  and  systems  based  upon  private  judgments  and 
bdividual  conceits,  when  they  are  professing  by  some  way  or  other 
to  lead  us  on  to  permanent  truths  which  belong  to  all  and  are 
necessary  for  all ;  they  create  new  divisions  by  the  very  efforts 
which  they  make  to  promote  unity ;  they  invent  lines  and  land- 
marks of  their  own,  but  the  grand  everlasting  distinctions  which 
God  has  established  escape  them  altogether. 

Q.  But  why  declaim  against  an  evil  which  seems  so  deeply 
rooted  in  human  nature,  that  the  efforts  of  six  thousand  years  to 
eradicate  it  have  proved  abortive  ? 

A.  Why,  indeed  ;  if  I  did  not  believe  that  God  had  provided  a 
complete  and  effectual  witness  against  this  evil,  which  is,  as  you 
say,  so  rooted  in  our  selfish  natures ;  if  I  did  not  see  that  this  wit- 
ness had  prevailed  to  make  itself  heard  in  every  age  above  all  the 
clamours  and  distractions  which  were  seeking  to  drown  its  voice ;  if 
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I  were  not  convinced  that  the  world  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces 
by  its  individual  factions,  if  there  had  not  been  this  bond  of  peace 
and  fellowship  in  the  midst  of  it ;  if  I  were  not  sure  that  peace  is 
meant  to  drive  out  war,  good  evil,  light  darkness ;  if  I  could  not 
recognise  more  abundant  proofs  of  this  glorious  fact  in  our  own 
day  than  in  any  previous  one ;  if  it  did  inot  seem  to  me  that  all 
sects  and  factions,  religious,  political,  or  philosophical,  were  bear- 
ing testimonies,  sometimes  mute,  sometimes  noisy,  occasionally 
hopeful,  oftcner  reluctant,  to  the  presence  of  that  Church  Universal, 
which  is  at  once  to  justify  their  truths,  explain  the  causes  of  their 
opposition,  and  destroy  their  existence. 

Q.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  these  factions  have  been  in  the 
Church  Universal  itself — assign  whatever  meaning  you  please  to 
that  phrase. 

A.  That  is  just  the  very  point  I  was  asserting.  I  said  there  was 
a  sect  spirit,  a  spirit  which  laboured  to  set  up  individual  whims, 
opinions,  and  judgments  in  each  of  us;  in  us  of  the  English 
Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Romanist,  the  foreign  Protestant,  the 
Quaker,  the  Evangelical  Dissenter,  or  the  Unitarian.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  do  not  all  in  our  hearts  and  consciences  feel  and 
know  that  this  sect  spirit  is  a  vile,  accursed,  devilish  spirit ;  whether, 
if  we  do  know  this,  these  same  hearts  and  consciences  do  not  testify 
that  it  is  not  meant  to  rule  the  world ;  whether,  if  that  testimony 
be  true,  we  are  not  bound  to  inquire  what  is  to  rule  the  world 
instead  of  it. 

Q.  And  that  inquiry  you  think  I  may  even  yet  enter  upon  with 
some  hope  ? 

A.  The  early  Quakers  testified  that  there  was  a  Kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  world,  and  that  it  would  subdue  all  kingdoms  to 
itself.  Are  you  willing  to  inquire  with  me  into  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  made  this  assertion  ;  to  consider  whether  those  grounds 
be  tenable ;  and  whether  the  Quaker  S}'stem  be  or  be  not  the 
realization  of  the  Quaker  idea  ?  Shall  we  then  inquire  into  the 
principles  of  those  religious  bodies  who  wish  you  to  reject  Quaker- 
ism ;  asking  whether  these  also  may  not  be  sound  and  true,  and 
whether  they  have  not  been  depraved  and  degraded  by  certain 
negative  notions  to  which  they  have  been  appended ;  whether  the 
systems  which  have  been  invented  to  express  them,  do  really 
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express  them  or  no  1  Supposing  our  conclusions  on  this  last  point 
should  not  be  satisfactory,  shall  we  then  proceed  to  consider  the 
assertion  of  the  Romanist — that  there  is  a  Catholic  Church  which 
existed  before  all  these  systems,  and  which  is  derived  from  a  higher 
authority  than  all  of  them  ?  If  he  should  be  able  to  make  this 
assertion  good,  we  may  then  inquire  whether  the  Romish  system  j-. 
be  thb  Church  or  the  disease  of  it ;  whether  that  system  have 
exalted  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  which  its  supporters  acknow- 
ledge and  revere,  or  have  degraded  them  and  deprived  them  of^* 
their  significance  ;  whether  this  Church  Catholic  be  in  contradiction 
to  those  ideas  which  the  Quakers  and  the 'other  Protestant  bodies 
hold,  or  whether  it  be  the  legitimate  and  perfect  realization  of 
them.  We  cannot  complete  this  investigation  without  cxaipining 
that  point  upon  which  your  Romanist  friend  discovered  so  close  a 
resemblance  between  your  views  and  his;  the  point,  I  mean, 
whether  a  national  society  and  a  universal  society  be  in  their 
natures  contradictory  and  incompatible;  or^whether  they  have 
been  only  made  $o  by  certain  notions  which  interfere  with  the 
universality  of  the  spiritual  body  as  well  as  with  the  distinctness 
of  the  national  body.  When  we  have  arrived  at  some  conclusion 
upon  this  matter,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  speak  of  our  position 
in  England ;  to  inquire  if  there  be  a  Catholic  Church  here  or  not, 
and  if  there  be,  under  what  circumstances  it  exists,  what  are  its 
dangers  and  evils,  whether  these  dangers  and  evils  are  reasons  for 
our  living  in  separation  from  it  or  for  uniting  ourselves  more 
closely  to  it. 

Q.  I  am  ready  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  on  these  subjects, 
though  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  look  for  any  great  discoveries. 

A.  I  rejoice  that  you  do  not.  If  we  begin  with  the  expectation 
of  great  results  our  pride  will  be  rewarded  with  disappointment, 
and  we  shall  add  one  more  scheme  to  those  which  were  so  fair  in 
appearance,  and  which  have  proved  so  abortive :  if  we  desire  to 
walk  humbly  along  the  path  which  God  has  marked  out  for  us, 
rejecting  no  light,  however  feeble,  which  Jle  vouchsafes,  and 
trusting  in  Him  to  guide  us  to  the  perfect  day,  I  do  not  think  that 
his  promise  to  wayfaring  men  will  be  unfulfilled  to  us. 
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SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  POSITIVE  DOCTRINBS   OF  THE  QUAKERS. 
The  Indwelling  Word — The  Spiritual  Kingj^oo—- Spiritual  Influences. 

In  Mr.  Gurney's  work  on  the  religious  peculiarities  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  we  are  told  that  the  doctrme,  ^^  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  their  particular  views  and  practiceSi  is  that  of  the 
perceptible  influence  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth."  This 
author  maintains  in  a  previous  passage  that  '^  a  measure  of  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  is  bestowed  upon  all  men  whereby  they  are 
enlightened,  and  may  be  saved."  But  it  is  obvious  that  he  does 
not  look  upon  this  principle  as  in  any  degree  so  important  or  so 
characteristic  of  the  Quakers,  as  the  other.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
mere  theory  respecthig  the  condition  of  the  world  generally  can 
ever  seem  so  important  to  any  man,  as  a  principle  which  concerns 
his  own  conduct  and  responsibility.  But  I  question  whether  the 
older  Quakers  would  have  stated  the  latter  doctrine  precisely  in 
the  terms  which  Mr.  Guruey  has  used ;  I  think  they  would  have 
given  it  a  much  more  practical  form  and  signification,  and  that  by 
doing  so  they  would  have  exhibited  the  relative  position  and  value 
of  these  two  portions  of  their  creed  very  differently. 

Any  one  who  Aads  Fox's  Journal  will  find  Uiat  he  adhered 
most  literally  and  practically  to  a  belief  in  perceptible  impressions 
and  influences.  His  whole  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  conviction, 
that  he  was  commanded  to  do  certain  acts  and  utter  certain  words ; 
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vlierever  he  went,  whomsoever  he  denounced,  whatever  tone  or 
manner  he  gave  to  his  discourses,  he  believed  undoubtedly  that  he 
was- obeying  a  divine  instigation.  But,  however  strange  this 
conviction  may  seem  in  our  days,  (and  some  of  the  results  of  it 
would  seem  strange  to  the  Quakers  themselves,)  no  one  who  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  period  between  1645  and 
1660  will  fancy  that  Fox  or  his  disciples  were  in  this  particular 
distinguished  from  a  number  of  other  religious  men.  There  were 
lillDdreds,  perhaps  I  might  say  thousands,  in  Cromwell's  army  who 
lived  and  acted  as  much  under  this  belief,  pnd  who  followed  it  out 
as  consistently,  as  any  Quaker  could  possibly  do.  Fox  himself  was 
frequently  brought  into  collision  with  such  men.  He  speaks,  again 
and  again,  of  a  body  of  Ranters  who  gave  him  much  trouble,  on 
tins  very  ground  that  they  all  believed  themselves  under  perceptible 
spiritual  influences.  And  in  one  very  remarkable  passage  of  his 
Diary,  he  says  that  a  oonvert  of  his.  Justice  Hotham,  told  him, 
that  he  (Fox)  had  been  raised  up  to  utter  a  principle  which 
discomfited  these  Ranters,  and  that  but  for  this  principle  thej 
would  have  overrun  the  whole  land  and  destroyed  it. 

I.  This  principle,  and  not  the  doctrine  respecting  perceptible 
influences,  must  then,  one  would  think,  have  been  the  central  one 
of  Primitive  Quakerism.  Nay,  a  really  earnest  Quaker  would 
have  been  willing  that  the  truth  and  value  of  his  spiritual  impres- 
noDS  should  be  tried  by  their  conformity  to  it  or  disagreement  vrith 
it*  What  then  was  this  principle  ?  William  Penn  in  his  preface 
to  Fox's  Journal  expresses  it  in  the  following  words.  "  They  were 
directed  to  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ  vntfain  them  as  the  seed  and 
leaven  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  near  all,  because  in  all,  and  God's 
talent  to  all.  A  faithful  and  true  witness  and  just  monitor  in  every 
bosom,  the  gift  and  grace  of  God  to  life  and  salvation,  that  appears 
to  all,  though  few  regard  it."  (Page  ix.)  This,  he  says,  (page 
xix.)  was  "  their  fundamental  principle,  the  corner-stone  of  their 
fabric,  and,  to  speak  eminently  and  properly,  their  characteristic 

•  In  one  case,  this  remark  was  strikingty  Terided.  James  Naylor,  whose  strange 
inngt  at  Bristol  are  recorded  in  our  ordinary  English  histories,  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  a  false  spirit  or  by  the  fleshly  workings  of  his  own  mind.  Yet 
ke  proclaimed  his  faith  in  Fox's  principle  to  the  last,  and  looked  upon  his  errors  as 
Iks  eoBsequence  of  a  departure  from  it. 
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or  main  distinguishing  point  or  principle ;"  this  principle  of  **  the 
light  of  Christ  within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's  salvation,  is  the  root 
of  the  goodly  tree  of  doctrines,  that  grew  and  branched  out  of  it'' 

Tliat  this  doctrine  was  the  ground  of  Fox's  teaching  every  page 
of  his  Diary  proves.  It  might  be  a  conviction,  that  he  was  sensibly 
led  by  the  Spirit,  which  induced  him  to  break  forth  in  this  or  that 
steeple-house,  or  to  attack  this  or  that  Independent,  Baptist,  Pres- 
byterian, or  *^  Common-Prayer  man."  But,  when  he  did  speak, 
the  words  he  uttered  were,  *^ Brother,  there  is  a  light  within  thee: 
resist  it  and  thou  art  miserable ;  follow  it  and  thou  art  happy." 
And  he  again  and  agaiA  expresses  his  assurance  that  these  were 
the  words  which  produced  a  real  moral  effect  upon  his  hearers ; 
that  whatever  else  he  said  was  valuable  only  as  it  arose  out  of 
them,  or  tended  to  illustrate  and  enforce  them.  He  believes  that 
he  spoke  to  somethbg  which  was  in  those  to  whom  he  spoke,  and 
that,  being  there,  it  answered  his  appeal. 

It  was  not  from  the  teachers  or  popular  books  of  the  day  that  Fox 
learnt  this  doctrine.  Thejanguage  in  which  he  describes  his  early  life 
is  remarkably  unlike  that  which  we  meet  with  in  Puritan  biographies. 
"  At  eleven  years  of  age,"  he  says,  ^^  he  knew  pureness  and  right- 
eousness ;"^  while  he  was  a  child  he  was  taught  to  walk  to  be  kept 
pure ;  when  he  grew  up,  and  '^  was  put  to  a  man  that  was  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade,  and  that  dealt  in  wool,  and  used  grazing,  and  sold 
cattle,  and  a  great  deal  passed  through  his  hands,  he  never  wronged 
man  or  woman,  for  the  Lord's  power  was  over  him  to  preserve 
him  .  .  .  people  had  generally  a  love  to  him  for  his  honesty  and 
innocency ."  The  conflicts  of  mind,  which  he  describes  afterwards^ 
had  no  relation  to  any  of  the  controversies,  religious  or  political, 
by  which  England  was  then  torn  asunder.  Of  Prelacy  or  Covenant, 
King  or  Parliament,  he  knew  nothing.  The  awful  question.  What 
am  1 7 — what  have  I  to  do  in  this  strange  confused  world  ?  occu- 
pied his  soul.  It  is  one  which  must  be  new  to  each  man,  though 
thousands  may  have  been  vexed  with  it  before  him.  Those  whom 
Fox  consulted  about  it  afiorded  him  little  help;  he  withdrew 
from  the  society  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  studied  his  Bible. 
Even  that  seemed  not  to  tell  him  the  secret  which  he  wanted  to 

*  Joomal,  page  76. 
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know  :  one  thing  however  he  learnt ;  there  was  in  him  that  which 
shrank  from  this  inquiry,  and  would  fain  forget  it  altogether,  and 
there  was  that  in  him  which  would  have  no  rest  till  he  found  the 
answer  to  it  Now,  was  not  this  in  itself  a  great  discovery  ?  Did 
it  not  show  him  (in  part  at  least)  what  kind  of  being  he  was  ? 
He  had  desires  which  drew  him  down  to  things  which  he  saw,  and 
tasted,  and  bandied ;  he  had  desires  which  aspired  after  something 
with  which  his  senses  and  appetites  had  nothing  to  do.  And  was 
there  not  another  discovery  contained  in  this  1  They  were  actual 
earthly  objects  which  attracted  him  towards  themselves ;  his  nature 
inclined  him  to  them,  yet,  when  he  obeyed  that  nature,  he  seemed 
to  lose  what  was  most  real  in  him.  Must  there  not  be  a  counter- 
attraction,  a  power  as  real  as  any  of  those  things  which  he  beheld, 
raising  him  out  of  them,  urging  him  to  seek  something  above  him- 
self, a  real  substantial  good  ?  Must  not  that  power  be  in  truth 
greater,  though  the  contrary  might  seem  to  be  the  case,  than  all 
which  were  resisting  it  1  Could  he  not  obey  that  higher  influence, 
and,  by  obeying  it,  obtain  life  and  peace  f  He  felt  that  he  could ; 
that  he  was  meant  to  do  so.  The  light  was  stronger  than  the 
darkness.    He  was  privileged  to  dwell  in  it. 

But  was  this  light,  then,  afforded  only  to  George  Fox  the  shoe- 
maker ?  How  could  this  be  ?  Did  it  not  witness  to  him,  that 
whenever  he  was  setting  up  himself  he  was  resisting  it,  not  follow- 
ing it  ?  When  he  was  obeying  his  selfish  inclinations,  he  knew  that 
he  was  flying  from  this  great  teacher ;  when  he  desired  to  be  led 
by  it,  he  knew  that  he  was  a  man.  Surely,  then,  this  must  be  a 
light  vouchsafed  to  him,  because  he  was  a  man ;  it  must  be  *^  h^ 
light  which  lighteneth  every  man  who  cometh  into  the  world."  A 
terrible  majority  might  be  striving  against  it,  but  their  very  stri- 
vings proclaimed  the  truth ;  the  kind  of  misery  which  men  experi- 
enced showed  the  happiness  which  was  intended  for  them. 

When  \e  had  arrived  at  this  conviction,  the  Bible  seemed  to  | 
him  a  new  book  altogether.  From  first  to  last  it  witnessed  to  him  J 
of  that  invisible  good  which  men  are  to  seek  after,  and  against  the  1 
visible  idolatries  which  are  drawing  them  away  from  it.  The  lives; 
of  the  patriarchs,  of  Moses,  of  the  prophets,  were  the  lives  of  men 
who  were  following  the  light,  the  teacher  of  their  hearts,  the  Lord 
of  righteousness,  and  were  resisting  the  evil  inclmations  and  appe- 
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tites  which  would  make  them  the  slaves  and  worshippers  of  out- 
ward things.  Oo  the  other  hand,  all  the  records  of  the  sins  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  or  of  heathen  nadons,  were  records  of  revolts  from 
this  mysterious  guide  and  teacher,  by  men  who  chose  darkness 
rather  than  light,  the  outward  and  apparent  good  rather  than  the 
real  and  inward.  As  might  be  expected,  the  darkness  became 
continually  more  gross  in  each  individual  who  gave  himself  up  to 
it,  and  the  light  brighter  and  clearer  in  each  one  who  steadily  pur- 
sued it  And  so  it  had  been  in  each  new  period — greater  blindness 
and  sensuality,  greater  and  more  immediate  illumination  ;  Jews  and 
Gentiles  becoming  more  estranged  from  Him  who  was  yet  reveal- 
ing Himself  to  them  both ;  holy  prophets  holding  more  wonderful 
converse  than  their  fathers  had  done  with  the  Word  of  God— - 
rising  more  above  outward  emblems  and  institutions,  obeying  more 
implicitly  his  inward  suggestions.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  was  the 
form  in  which  the  Old  Testament  history  seems  to  have  presented 
itself  to  Fox ;  and  therefore  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  John  appeared  to  him  to  stand  in  the  most  natural 

«  connection  with  all  the  records  to  which  they  refer.  And  St.  Paul's 
declarations,  in  the  first  and  second  of  Romans,  that  the  Gentiles 

^  knew  God,  but  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  and  liked  not  to  retain 
him  in  their  knowledge;  and  that  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  if  they  sought  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  would 
obtain  eM^Md  life ;  while  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  if  they 
were  contentious  and  obeyed  not  the  truth  but  obeyed  unrighteous- 
ness, would  have  tribulation  and  wrath, — far  from  containing  a 
puzzle,. which  it  required  critical  ingenuity  to  surmount,  appeared 
to  him  the  simple  announcement  of  a  truth  with  which  all  the  rest 
of  Scripture  was  in  agreement. 

II.  But  how  was  the  condition  of  men  affected  by  the  appear- 
ance of  our  Lord  in  human  flesh  ?  This  was  a  question  which 
probably  did  not  at  first  present  itself  to  Fox ;  but  by  degrees  he 
and  the  other  Quakers  found  an  answer  to  it  Men  having  fore- 
gone their  spiritual  privileges  and  given  themselves  up  to  the  flesh, 
were  not  indeed  forsaken  by  their  heavenly  Teacher,  but  they  could 
not  be  treated  a^  spiritual.  By  outward  emblems  and  images,  the 
elements  of  the  world,  they  were  trained  :  to  the  Jews  was  given 
a  direct  intimation  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  their  discipline ; 
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the  Gentiles,  through  a  thicker  film  of  sense,  and  with  fewer  helps 
to  penetrate  it,  might  yet,  if  they  would,  discover  their  invisible 
guide.  But  these  were  preparations  for  a  clearer  day.  Christ, 
the  Living  Word,  the  Universal  Light,  appeared  to  men,  and 
showed  in  his  own  person  what  processes  He  was  carrying  on  in 
the  hearts  of  all ;  subduing  the  flesh,  keeping  Himself  separate 
from  the  world,  submitting  to  death.  This  manifestation  was  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  new  dispensation;  sensible 
emblems  were  no  longer  to  intercept  man's  view  of  his  Lord ; 
national  distinctions  were  to  be  abolished ;  men  might  be  treated 
as  belonging  to  a  higher  state  than  that  which  they  lost  in  Adam ; 
they  might  attain  a  perfection  which  did  not  exist  in  Adam. 

The  Scriptural  testimonies  to  this  doctrine  seemed  to  them  most 
numerous.  Stripped  of  the  fantastical  covering  in  which  they 
were  sometimes  enveloped,  few  readers  will  think  that  they  re- 
ceived a  forced  or  unnatural  construction.  The  announcement  by 
the  Prophets  of  a  dispensation  which  should  have  these  two  cha* 
racteristics  above  all  others — spirituality  and  universality;  the 
evident  annulling,  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  rules  and 
maxims  which  had  been  previously  current  and  the  substitution  of 
a  spiritual  principle  for  them  ;  our  Lord's  constant  declaration  that 
He  came  to  establish  a  kingdom,  and  that  that  kingdom  was  to  be 
within  us ;  the  announcement  of  the  Evangelists  that  hi|  parables 
were  the  discovery  of  mysteries  which  had  been  hiddefr  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;  his  own  words  that  He  would  yet  show 
his  disciples  more  plainly  of  the  Father;  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  affirming  that  a  spiritual  covenant  had 
succeeded  to  the  formal  Jewish  covenant ;  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  affirming  that  an  economy  hidden  from 
ages  and  generations  was  then  made  known  to  his  Holy  Apostles 
by  the  Spirit ;  the  exhortations  in  the  Philippians  and  the  Hebrews 
to  press  onwards  to  perfection — exhortations  evidently  grounded 
upon  the  new  position  into  which  those  who  were  addressed  had 
been  brought:  these  are  only  specimens  of  the  evidence  which 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament  seemed  to  the  Quakers  to  con- 
tain of  the  doctrine  that  our  Lord  came  to  bring  in  a  universal  . 
light,  to  establish  a  perfectly  spiritual  Kingdom,  and  to  encourage  ; 
men  to  seek  a  perfectly  spiritual  Life. 
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III.  It  is  implied,  in  the  very  idea  of  this  constitutioOi  that  men 
are  brought  under  a  direct!}'  divine  government  or  influence.  Those 
who  yield  themselves  to  the  light,  and  become  members  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom,  recognise  this  influence  in  all  their  acts.  They 
will  not  move  without  it ;  they  will  be  ready  to  move  anywhere 
at  its  bidding.  The  sacrifice  of  all  personal  inclinations,  energies, 
will,  in  short,  self-annihilation  in  its  highest  form,  is  their  duty  and 
their  privilege ;  so  they  become  fit  to  utter  the  divine  voice,  and 
prompt  to  perform  the  divine  will. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  the  Quakers  would  plead  the  words 
of  John  the  Baptist,  announcing  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
fire  as  the  great  promise  of  the  new  covenant ;  the  ignorance  of 
the  Apostles  till  they  received  the  gift  from  on  high ;  the  silence 
and  waiting  that  were  enjoined  upon  them  till  it  arrived;  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Apostolic  history,  showing  that  the  first  minis- 
ters of  Christ  believed  themselves  to  be  acting  under  an  immediate 
inspiration,  and  to  be  mcapable  of  acting  without  it ;  the  principle 
so  often  asserted,  and  everywhere  implied,  that  the  kingdom  was 
to  be  everlasting,  and  that  those  who  first  witnessed  its  establish- 
ment were  to  be  patterns  and  precedents  of  all  who  succeeded  them. 


SECTION  II. 
OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  aUAKER  TBEOLOOT  GONSIDEEED. 

I  AM  far  from  saying  that  the  early  Quakers  acknowledged  no 
theological  principles  except  these  three.  In  a  sense  they  admitted 
most  of  the  doctrines  which  other  men  embody  in  creeds  or  articles. 
But  these  three  principles  determined  that  sense ;  these  had  been 
realized  in  their  minds ;  the  rest  hung  loosely  about  them,  and  at 
one  time  might  be  heartily  recognised,  at  one  time  almost  rejected, 
as  they  seemed  to  square  with  the  primary  truths  or  to  contradict 
them.  These  three  doctrines,  then,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
positive  theology  of  the  Quakers ;  from  these  their  system  has  been 
deduced.  Before  I  inquire  what  that  system  is,  and  how  far  it  is 
legitimately  connected  with  the  principles  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
I  may  state  in  a  few  words  why  I  cannot  join  some  conspicuous 
opponents  of  Quakerism  in  denouncmg  these  principles — why  I 
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believe  them  to  be  either  truths  or  hints  of  truths  which  are  Diost 
intal  and  ioiportant. 

L  There  are  three  objections  usually  taken  against  Fox's  doc- 
trine of  the  Inward  Light  or  the  Indwelling.  Word.  First,  it  is 
said  to  be  mystical ;  secondly,  it  is  said  to  be  unscriptural ;  thirdly 
it  is  said  to  be  unsupported  by  fact,  or  by  any  authority,  save  that 
of  an  ignorant  mechanic  and  his  credulous  disciples. 

1.  I  shall  not  evade  the  first  charge,  by  saying  that  the  word 
mystical  may  mean  any  thing, every  thing,  or  nothing;  that  it  may 
be  applied — ^has  been  applied — against  the  most  recognised  prin- 
dples  in  physics  as  well  as  in  morals ;  that  if  mystical  and  myste- 
rious mean  the  same  thing,  all  science  is  mystical.  I  will  at  once 
give  the  word  a  sense  which  may  be  a  legitimate  sense,  which  at 
all  events  is  a  common  one,  and  which  I  am  convinced  is  an  evil 
one.  The  tendency  to  invest  certain  feelings,  consciousnesses, 
temperaments  of  individual  men  with  the  sacredness  which  belongs 
only  to  such  truths  as  are  of  universal  character,  and  may  be 
hrooght  to  a  universal  test,  is  often  designated  by  the  name  Mys- 
tidsm ;  it  is  unquestionably  one  to  which  religious  men  in  all  ages 
bave  been  prone ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  records  which  contain 
more  frequent  instances  of  it  than  those  of  the  early  Quakers.  But 
the  question  is,  whether,  if  this  be  the  definition  of  mysticism — and 
I  know  no  definition  which  distinctly  condemns  it  except  this — the 
doctrine  we  are  considering  be  not  essentially  unmystical,  nay, 
whether  we  might  not  almost  venture  to  call  it  emphatically  the 
antagonist  principle  to  mysticism.  For  surely  it  disclaims,  more 
vehemently  than  almost  any,  exclusive  appropriation ;  it  submits 
itself  more  directly  than  most  to  a  universal  test.  Fox  did  not  say, 
"TUs  light  is  mine ;"  he  said,  ^^  It  is  yours  as  much  as  mine :  it  is 
with  you ;  and  in  the  healthiest,  truest,  soberest,  states  of  your 
Bundy  you  know  that  it  is  with  you."  This  principle  stood  out, 
then,  in  marked  contrast  to  those  peculiar  experiences  and  inter- 
pretations upon  which  he  often  laid  so  much  stress ;  attesting  its 
diflerence  from  them  by  the  effects  which  it  produced,  and  obtain- 
ing at  least  some  sanction  in  its  favour  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  forced  upon  the  conviction  of  men  whose  characteristic  in- 
firmities would  have  led  them  to  an  entirely  different  conclusion. 

2.  The  notion  that  the  doctrine  is  unscriptural  has  derived 
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support,  partly  from  the  opinion  that  Fox  and  his  followers  habit- 
ually disparaged  the  Scriptures,  partly  from  his  own  confesaon  that 
he  knew  the  doctrine  before  he  saw  it  in  the  Bible,  thoogli  after- 
wards he  learnt  how  to  support  it  from  the  Bible.  How  far  the 
general  charge  against  them  is  true  I  may  consider  presently ;  that 
it  does  not  aJBTect  this  particular  case  is  evident  from  the  appeal 
which  they  make,  not  to  a  few  isolated  texts  merely,  but  to  the 
whole  tenor  and  context  of  the  inspired  volume  in  defence  of  thdr 
position.  Neither  can  I  see  in  Fox's  account  of  the  mode  by  which 
lie  arrived  at  an  apprehension  of  this  principle  any  thing  different 
from  the  statements  which  are  common  in  writers  who  are  the 
most  opposed  to  him ;  that,  after  they  were  spiritually  awakened, 
the  Bible,  which  had  been  a  dead  letter  to  them,  seemed  to  be  full 
of  meaning  to  them,  the  only  wonder  being  that  they  had  not  per- 
ceived it  before — language  which  I  believe  is  very  simple,  reason- 
able, and  accordant  with  the  experience  of  most  earnest  men,  no 
wise  derogatory  to  the  Bible,  and  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the 
belief  that  the  study  of  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  principal  in- 
struments whereby  that  capacity  which  makes  its  words  compre* 
hensible  was  called  forth.  And  surely  no  considerations  about  the* 
course  of  thought  which  another  m^n  has  followed,  need  hinder  us 
from  inquiring  whether  the  views  which  he  takes  of  a  book  do 
throw  a  light  upon  it,  and  render  the  contents  of  it  more  coherent 
and  intelligible.  I  have  stated  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  have 
led  others,  and,  1  acknowledge,  compel  me  to  believe  that  thie 
denial  of  Fox's  doctrine  makes  the  scheme,  the  spirit,  and  the  letter 
of  Scripture  alike  perplexing.  If  it  were  necessary  to  add  further 
proofs,  I  should  find  them  in  the  violent  and  tortuous  expedients 
to  which  critics  have  resorted  for  the  sake,  as  they  profess,  of 
escaping  from  the  extravagances  and  absurdities  of  mystical 
interpretation.  When,  for  instance,*  I  hear  a  grave,  learned, 
and  (so  far  as  hostility  to  Socinianism  is  a  title  to  that  name) 
orthodox  interpreter,  suggesting  that  6  X6yog  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  means  only  6  XeyofAefoSi  (^^^  person  talked 
of— promised,)  supporting  the  gloss  by  the  question  of  John's  dis- 
ciples, £v  el  0  i(^6fiefog ;  and  treating  the  two  phrases  as  equiva- 
lent ;  when  I  find  such  an  opinion  as  this  adopted  by  respectable 

•  Stt  Nott  (B). 
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scholars,  as  a  convenieDt  refuge  from  mysticism — I  am  constrained 
to  think  that  I  am  not  likely  to  preserve  my  respect  for  the  letter 
of  the  inspired  volume  more  uncorrupted,  or  my  apprehension  of 
what  is  reasonable  in  human  language  more  clear,  by  determining 
not  to  believe  that  the  Word  of  God  before  He  came  in  the  flesh 
was  the  light  which  lightened  all  men — a  principle  as  much  con- 
firmed to  me  by  the  evidence  of  profane  as  of  Sacred  History. 

3.  I  speak  of  this  evidence,  for  I  believe  that  the  third  objec* 
lion  to  this  doctrine  is  quite  as  untenable  as  the  other  tlvo.  It  hai 
been  said,  and  I  think  justly,  that  if  Fox's  assertion  respecting  the 
light  which  the  heathens  possessed  were  well  founded,  there  would 
be  very  clear  indications  of  the  fact  in  the  records  of  their  acts  and 
thoughts.  Such  indications,  it  is  added,  would  not  be  contained  in  a 
few  fine  sayings,  scattered  here  and  there  amidst  heaps  of  evil  and 
offensive  matter ;  they  could  not  be  gathered  from  the  works  of  a 
rhetorician  like  Seneca,  who  lived  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  and 
might  have  availed  himself  of  some  Christian  notions — they  ought 
to  be  something  different  from  the  mere  notions  about  immor- 
tality, and  an  indestructible  part  of  our  nature,  which  have  been 
floating  in  the  minds  of  civilized  and  savage  men,  and  which 
acquired  a  sort  of  argumentative  consistency,  but  no  practical  in- 
fluence in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Stoics  and  Academicians ;  they 
cannot  be  drawn  from  the  mere  denials  of  the  polytheistic  creeds 
into  which  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  were  led,  and  which 
iiBued  only  in  an  atheistic  or  at  best  in  a  pantheistic  theor}' :  even 
the  instance  of  a  man  practically,  and  with  some  steadiness,  recog- 
nising a  standard  of  right,  would  not  be  satisfactor/  if  it  should 
appear  that  his  thoughts,  and  those  of  all  heathens  who  preceded 
or  followed  him,  were  moving  in  directly  opposite  lines.  I  fully 
admit  the  justice  of  these  maxims,  and  I  take  them  for  my  guide 
when  I  state  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  think  that  Fox,  though 
be  knew  nothing  about  the  men  of  the  old  world,  was  right  in  the 
judgment  which  he  formed  respecting  them. 

In  tlie  best  and  most  recent  works*  on  Greek  philosophy  its  his- 
tory is  divided  into  the  periods  before  and  after  Socrates.  That 
this  arrangement  is  the  true  and  natural  one,  I  think  every  one  will 
admit,  who  has  compared  it  with  the  older  methods,  and  has  ob- 

•  la  that  bj  Ritter  for  example. 
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served  what  light  it  throws  upon  the  growth  and  sequence  of 
speculations  which  had  been  regarded  as  independent  of  each  other. 
Yet  there  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  insuperable  objections  to 
it:  Socrates  left  no  books;  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  which  of 
his  disciples  reported  his  opinions  most  correctly,  what  his  opinions 
were,  nay,  whether  he  had  any,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent 
complaint :  all  the  interest  of  his  doctrine  has  been  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  his  life.  How  is  it  then  possible  that  he  should  be  a  cen- 
tre to  the  theories  and  systems  of  his  countrymen  1 

The  answer  seems  to  me  to  be  this : — Whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  the  accounts  of  him  which  have  been  delivered  to  us, 
they  all  testify — the  satirical  one  by  the  comedian  of  Athens,  as 
clearly  as  the  narratives  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,* — that  he  saw  in 
the  life  of  man  the  struggle  between  two  principles,  one  tending 
downwards,  one  upwards;  one  belonging  to  the  earth,  one  claim- 
ing fellowship  with  something  pure  and  divine.  Those  who  sup- 
pose him  to  be  a  mere  ironist  or  skeptic  cannot  deny  that  whatever 
his  words  do  not  mean,  they  do  mean  this;  those  who  are  most  in- 
clined to  reduce  his  thoughts  and  those  of  all  other  men  to  a  sys- 
tem, must  yet  admit  that  this  doctrine  lay  at  the  basis  of  his  system, 
and  that  it  is  one  which  must  find  a  more  complete  exposition  in  a 
man's  acts,  or  in  his  familiar  intercourse  with  persons  of  different 
tempers  and  pursuits,  than  it  can  ever  find  in  a  formal  treatise. 
Accordingly,  it  seems  not  strange  that  one  observer  should  be 
struck  chiefly  with  the  efforts  which  he  made,  in  the  discipline  of 
his  own  mind  and  in  that  which  he  recommended  to  his  scholars, 
to  overcome  sensual  inclinations,  and  to  raise  his  spirit,  by  all  means, 
the  traditions  and  faith  of  his  country  among  the  rest,  to  higher 
and  purer  apprehensions  :  that  another  should  have  been  shocked 

^  by  the  tendency,  which  such  attempts  to  deliver  himself  and  others 
from  the  worship  of  outward  things  must  have  had  to  weaken  his 
and  their  respect  for  the  gods  of  his  country :  that  another,  of 
deeper  and  more  earnest  meditation,  should  have  perceived,  in  the 

-  conviction  which  governed  his  master's  life,  distinct  and  personal 
af  it  appeared,  the  hint  of  a  method  by  which  men  might  be  led 
out  of  their  vagueness,  their  superstitions,  and  their  unbelief,  into 
the  pursuit  of  permanent  truth ;  by  which  also  the  imperfect  hints, 

•  See  Note  (C). 
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crude  generalizations,  and  seemingly  contradictory  discoveries  of 
previous  thinkers  might  be  interpreted,  quickened,  and  reconciled. 
This  last  notion  may  easily  have  occurred  to  any  one  who  felt 
how  he  himself,  and  noticed  how  other  young  men  of  the  day  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  Socrates  as  the  interpreter  of  the  feel- 
ings which  were  at  work  confusedly  within  them,  and  of  the  ob- 
jects at  which  they  were  blindly  aiming.  It  makes  itself  good  to 
us  by  the  experiment  to  which  I  alluded ;  we  are  able,  by  taking 
Socrates  as  our  guide,  to  understand  what  the  Greeks,  for  many 
generations  before  and  after  his  time,  were  in  different  directions 
pursuing.  But  if  so,  we  must  admit  that  while  the  worth  and  pe- 
culiarity of  the  life  of  Socrates  consisted  in  this,  that  he  aimed 
steadfastly,  of  course  amidst  many  inconsistencies,  after  a  pure  and 
invisible  good,  and  sought  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  himself 
and  in  the  world  which  hindered  him  from  apprehending  it,  this 
characteristic  does  not  separate  him  from  the  thinkers  of  the  old 
world,  or  entitle  us  to  view  him  as  a  prodigy ;  but  rather  enables 
OS  to  sec,  what  we  otherwise  should  not  have  seen  so  clearly,  that 
the  like  struggle  was  going  forward  consciously  in  every  better  and 
truer  man — unconsciously,  in  all.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  witness 
which  the  records  of  Greek  philosophy  bear  in  favour  of  Fox's 
doctrine.  > 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  this  testimony  isn'^bt  complete ; 
for  that  whereas  Fox  uniformly  spoke  of  a  personal  teacher  ot 
men,  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  goes  no  further  than  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  search  or  appetite  in  man  after  a  supreme  good, 
which  need  not  be  personal,  or  if  personal,  may  not  necessarily 
have  originated  these  desires,  or  even  have  taken  any  interest  in 
them. 

I  believe  no  one  who  attends  carefully  to  the  language  of  So- 
crates, or  of  his  greater  pupil,  will  suppose  that  he  doubted  whether 
the  longings  and  movements  of  his  spirit  had  a  divine  source  and 
were  subject  to  a  divine  impulse  or  no.  His  deep  conviction  that 
he  was  under  the  guidance  of  an  attending  demon,  the  continual 
reference  which  he  makes  to  traditional  stories,  his  firm  faith  in 
divine  interposition  and  judgments,  are  proofs  that  he  was  not 
merely  seeking  to  apprehend  '^  the  Being,"  but  also  acknowledg- 
ing often,  if  not  habitually,  that  a  Being  had  first  taken  cognizance^ 
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of  him.  I  admit,  however,  that  the  remark  has  a  certain  degree 
of  force ;  I  admit  that  so  far  as  Socrates  was  simply  a  philosopher, 
(io  the  sublimest  sense  of  that  word,)  so  far  he  was  acting  merely 
as  the  seeker  after  what  is  true  and  good,  not  as  the  receiver 
of  an  influence  from  it.  His  high  merit  was,  that  he  acknow- 
ledged the  need  of  something  besides  philosophy  in  ofder  that 
he  might  realize  the  meaning  of  philosophy ;  a  very  peculiar 
merit,  indeed,  setting  him  and  Plato  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  those  who  followed,  and  from  most  of  those  who  preceded 
them  ;  but  still,  peihaps,  the  very  merit  which  makes  him  of  such 
importance  as  the  interpreter  of  other  schools.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  one  fact  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice  in  reference  to  this 
point.  So  soon  as  a  Jew  was  able  to  study  and  understand  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  defect  which  is  complained 
of  was  supplied.  Philo  recognised  all  the  cries  of  the  wiser  heathen 
afterlight,  and  wisdom,  and  truth,  as  genuine  indications  of  the  feel- 
ings which  the  writings  of  the  prophets  had  prepared  him  to  expect 
would  be  in  all  men,  and  as  produced  by  the  teaching  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Divine  Word.  So  much  has  been  written  of  late  respect- 
ing the  general  purpose  and  character  of  his  writings,  that  I  need 
not  multiply  proofs.  A  few  are  given  in  a  note,  merely  as  speci- 
mens of  a  tone  of  thinking  which  could  not  have  been  so  habitual 
in  one  man,  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  many.* 

Some  modern  critics  have  maintained,  that  the  studygof  Philo  is 
the  proper  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  discuss  the  truth  or  limits  of  that  proposition.  The  ground 
of  it  is  unquestionably  the  discovery  of  a  close  resemblance  be- 
tween the  language  of  one  class  of  the  Fathers,  those  who  lived  in 
Alexandria  before  the  period  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  that  of 
Philo  respecting  the  Divine  Word.f  This  resemblance  has  gen- 
erally been  acknowledged ;  any  inconvenient  inferences  from  it  be- 
ing avoided,  by  describing  these  Fathers  in  particular,  and  oflen 
the  Fathers  in  general,  as  the  Platonizing  doctors,  who  mingled  the 
pure  truths  of  Christianity  vnth  Gentile  Philosophy.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  encounter  such  phrases,  for  this  reason,  that  they  are 
phrases  merely.  Those  Fathers  who  were  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  Philosophers  told  them,  as  they  believed  on  the 

«  Sm  Note  (0).  t  See  Note  (E). 
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authority  of  Scripture,  that  the  Divine  Word  had  been  speaking 
to  the  conscience  and  reason  of  men  in  all  ages,  and  by  various 
acts  of  discipline  had  been  urging  them  to  turn  from  their  idols 
and  seek  Him.  They  affirmed,  that  whenever  any  man  had  ex- 
hibited any  kindly  or  afifectionate  feeling,  any  earnest  zeal  for 
truth,  this  Invisible  Guide  had  inspired  him  with  it.  They  showed 
no  mercy  tdthe  fables  of  Paganism  or  to  the  conceits  of  philoso- 
phers ;  they  merely  declared  that  all  error  was  the  forsaking  of 
God's  guidance — all  sincere  and  good  thoughts  the  obeying  it. 

The  question,  whether  in  using  this  language  theyren^^ered 
more  honour  to  mere  human  wit  and  judgment,  than  the  persons 
who  attribute  to  these  alone  all  that  was  generous  and  true  in  the  ^ 
acts  or  feelings  of  heathens,  I  leave  to  the  understandings  of  my 
readers :  the  question  whether  it  is  wise  or  decorous  to  attack  men, 
whom  I  may  venture,  I  suppose,  without  offence,  to  call  pious  and 
Tenerable,  not  by  showing  wherein  they  contradicted  Scripture, 
but  by  affixing  to  them  the  nickname  of  Platonizing — ^I  leave  to 
the  consciences  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  such  lan- 
guage. One  thing  at  least  is  evident,  that  Fox  the  shoemaker  of 
the  17th  century,  was  the  first  person  who  understood  the  verses  \ 
at  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  a  literal  not  a  metaphor- 
ical sense.  Before  I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  take  leave 
to  remark,  that  the  kind  of  charge  which  is  brought  against  the 
Fathers  who  adopted  this  doctrine  shows  very  clearly  whence  the 
main  objection  to  it  has  been  derived.  We  are  told,  and  some- 
times in  a  very  solemn  manner,  to  beware  how  we  corrupt  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel  by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.  Perhaps  the 
caution  may  be  less  applicable  to  Fox  and  the  Quakers,  than  to 
some  others ;  for  he  hated  Greek  and  Philosophy  most  cordial- 
ly, and  his  followers  have  in  general  retained  this  part  of  his 
opinions  with  great  fidelity ;  still,  it  is  an  important  caution,  which 
those  to  whom  it  is  offered  should  receive  gratefully,  and  for  which 
they  cannot  show  their  value  in  any  way  so  effectually  as  by  re- 
tumiDg  it  I  believe  that  any  one,  who  is  at  the  pains  to  investi- 
gate the  origin  of  his  own  opmions,  will  discover  that  neither  rev- 
erence for  Scripture,  nor  a  great  love  for  simplicity,  but  precisely 
the  addiction — I  must  call  it,  the  slavish  addiction — to  a  certain 
system  of  philosophy  which  established  itself  in  this  country  about 
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the  time  of  the  Revolution,  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  the 
cause  of  this  dislike  to  a  principle  which  has  been  recognised  by 
the  iiumbbst^  and  most  ignorant  men,  as  well  as  by  the  most  pro- 
fpund«  Ever  since  the  position  was  adopted  as  a  new  and  sur- 
prising truth,  (which  previous  thinkers  had  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  plausible,  most  natural,  and  most  degrading  forms  of 
error,)  that  there  is  no  knowledge  but  that  which  ctmes  to  us 
through  the  senses,  the  idea  of  a  communion  between  the  Divine 
Word  and  the  heart  and  conscience  and  reason  of  men  has  been  of 
course  rejected.  The  subject  will  often  recur  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiries. 

II.  I  need  say  very  little  about  the  two  other  main  articles  of 
the  Quaker  faith ;  first,  because  the  principle  of  them  is  contained 
in  that  which  we  have  been  examining,  and  secondly,  because  they 
are  admitted  to  a  certain  extent,  and  under  some  conditions,  by 
nearly  all  Christians.  The  proposition,  for  instance,  that  Christ 
came  to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom,  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world, 
different  from  the  Jewish,  in  being  less  carnal  and  more  spiritual, 
is  constantly  proclaimed  by  those  English  Dissenters  who  are  moot 
inclined  to  denounce  Fox's  primary  tenet  as  unscriptural  and  false. 
Only  they  think  that  he  pushed  this  truth  to  an  extreme.  They 
think  the  kingdom  is  spiritual,  but  not  quite  so  spiritual  as  he  fan- 
cied. So  also  with  reference  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  man's  powers  and  utterances  to  his  government — they 
believe  that  what  Fox  said  was  true  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  that 
there  is  great  danger  of  going  beyond  that  point.  I  shall  have  op- 
portunities of  examining  the  plea  for  these  restrictions  hereafter. 
At  present,  I  will  only  say  that,  far  from  thinking  that  the  Quakers 
have  carried  their  principles  to  an  excess,  I  believe  all  their  errors 
have  arisen  from  the  narrow,  imperfect  and  earthly  notions  which 
they  entertain  respecting  the  nature  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and 
from  the  low  estimate  which  they  have  formed  of  that  transcendent 
gift  which  God  bestowed  upon  his  creatures  when  his  Holy  Spirit 
came  down  to  dwell  among  them.  My  meaning  will  appear  more 
clearly  w*hen  I  have  spoken  of  the  negative  articles  of  Quaker 
Theology. 
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SECTION  III. 
THE   QUAKER   SYSTEM. 

1.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  in  what  way  the  principle  of  an 
intoard  light  must  have  afiected  the  mind  of  a  man  educated  as  Fox 
was,  provided  he  were  perfectly  earnest  and  sincere.  I  have  spoken 
of  Us  doctrine — unquestionably  it  was  his  doctrine,  for  it  was 
that  which  he  taught  wherever  he  went ;  if  I  had  called  it  a  dogma 
I  abould  perhaps  have  described  very  exactly  that  which  it  has  be- 
come to  modern  Quakers ;  but  assuredly  neither  word  would  have 
seemed  to  him  the  correct  one.  He  had  actually  discovered  a  law 
to  which  he  himself  was  subject — to  which  every  other  man  was 
safaject ;  would  any  one  tell  him  that  this  was  a  mere  notion  like 
tboae  about  justification,  sanctification,  final  perseverance,  and  so 
fi)rth,  which  he  had  heard  proclaimed  from  the  pulpits  of  the  day  ? 
The  language  of  the  preachers  and  of  the  books  might  be  about 
inaetbing  which  concerned  him  and  all  men ;  but  he  had  discov-^ 
end  the  very  thing  thing  itself;  he  had  a  fact  to  proclaim,  not 
a  theory  or  a  sjrstem.  From  the  very  first,  therefore,  he  began  to  ^ 
denoimce  dogmas  and  formulas  as  corrupting  and  misleading.  The 
jonng  mechanic  told  the  preachers,  who  had  been  trained  in  all 
the  distinctions  and  divisions,  which  the  Westminister  Assembly 
with  such  infinite  labour  and  discussion  had  wrought  out,  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter  they  were  talking  of.  Those  who 
had  silenced  their  brethren  for  their  want  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
were  rebuked,  and  sometimes  silenced,  (by  the  voice  of  a  man,  not 
the  vote  of  a  trying  Committee,)  for  the  self-same  sin.  But  ifybr- 
wmlas  were  evil  things,  could  forms  be  better  ?  Here  were  men 
professing  outward  acts  and  ceremonies,  and  between  these  and  the 
CShristian  life  they  said  or  signified  that  there  was  an  intimate  con- 
aecdoD.  Strange,  almost  incredible  blindness !  Did  not  the  Chris- 
tian life  consist  in  following  an  inward  Guide,  an  invisible  Teacher, 
in  eschewing  that  which  was  visible  and  sensible  ?  What  could  ' 
flicse  outward  things  have  to  do  with  that  ?  The  argument  was 
irreastible.  It  was  a  main  part  of  Fox's  vocation  to  bear  witness 
ignnst  such  idolatries. 
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2.  Possibly  the  thought  may  sometimes  have  occurred  to  one 
Trho  studied  the  Old  Testament  diligently,  that  forms  had  been  in 

V.  the  olden  time  the  very  testimonies  for  this  light,  the  very  means 
by  which  the  Jews  were  warned  against  sensual  worship ;  that 
they  were  converted  by  those  Jews  into  excuses  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  natural  idolatry ;  but  yet  that,  being  God's  appointed  protests 
against  it,  and  the  means  which  He  had  devised  for  delivering  men 
from  it,  they  were  actually  appealed  to,  from  age  to  age,  by  the 
prophets  who  were  raised  up  to  tell  the  people  of  their  sins ;  thge 
prophets  being  in  fact  far  more  diligent  observer^oLtbefQCtDSthan 
the  sensualists  and  the  hypocrites  whom  they  denounced  for  neglect- 
ing their  meaning.  I  say,  such  a  thought  as  this  may  haye  gTanSiMi 
into  the  mind  of  Fox,  and  with  it  the  reflection,  t]iat  possibly  a 
method  which  was  good  once  might  be  good  still.  But  he  was 
able  to  silence  such  suggestions,  or  to  dismiss  them  as  proceeding 
from  an  evil  source,  by  the  second  doctrine  of  which  I  spoke.  Till 
the  appearance  of  Christ,  this  might  be  true ;  but  He  came  to  es- 
tablish a  Spiritual  and  Universal  Dispensation.  A  sptrUtuU  dis- 
pensation, therefore  outward  institutions,  like  that  of  circumcision, 
like  that  of  a  passover,  like  that  of  a  priesthood,  like  that  of  an 
outward  sacrificial  worship,  like  that  of  particular  sacred  seasons, 
are  abolished.  But  are  not  Baptism^  the  Eucharisty  a  Ministry 
appointed  by  imposition  of  hands ^  and  divided  into  three  permanent 
orders^  lAturgieSy  the  observance  of  Fasts  and  Festivals^  equally 
visible  and  outward  1  On  what  plea  then  have  you  substituted 
one  set  of  ceremonies  for  another,  when  you  profess  to  be  members 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom  ? 

Moreover,  the  dispensation  is  to  be  universal  as  well  as  spiritual. 
National  distinctions,  therefore,  are  no  more ;  they  belong  to  the 
economy  of  the  world.  War  has  been  the  fruit  of  these ;  under  a 
spiritual  and  universal  dispensation,  war  is  a  sin.  Nations  have 
always,  the  Jewish  nation  as  much  as  the  rest,  invoked  God  as  the 
witness  of  their  ordinary  transactions — Oaths  are  forbidden  under 
the  new  dispensation.  Nations  have  generally  made  a  provision 
for  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  regarded  them  as  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth.    Such  arrangements  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  a 

spiritual  and  universal  dispensation. 

3.  As  the  Quakers  turned  away  with  disgust  from  all  confes* 
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aoDS  whatsoever,  it  was  not  likely  they  would  distinguish  between 
the  dogmatic  articles  which  were  drawn  up  in  later  ages  of  the 
Churchy  and  the  creeds  which  had  been  adopted  in  its  infancy.  At 
all  events,  even  the  simplest  of  these  creeds  was  objectionable  to 
them,  because  it  directs  our  thoughts  to  the  outward  acts  and  events 
of  our  Lord's  life  upon  earth,  rather  than  to  his  presence  in  the 
heart.     It  was  a  more  difficult  question  how  they  should  regard  the 
Scriptures.   These  recorded  actual  events,  and  appeared  to  have  an 
outward  character.    Yet  the  Bible  was  the  only  book  of  which  Fox 
and  several  of  hb  brethren  knew  any  thing.    In  it  he  had  found  the 
strongest  confirmation  of  all  that  he  believed.    The  language, 
therefore,  of  the  Quakers  became  more  tinctured  with  the  phrase- 
ology of  Scripture  than  that  of  any  sect;  while,  nevertheless,  they 
described  it  in  language  which  the  members  of  no  other  sect  would 
have  ventured  to  use.    The  reading  of  it  was  said  to  be  rather  a 
luxury  than  necessity  to  the  believer,  and  nothing  was  more  im* 
portant  than  that  he  should  derive  his  knowledge  from  the  inward 
teacher,  not  from  the  outward  book.     No  doubt  warnings  about 
the  danger  of  trusting  in  the  letter,  and  still  more  about  the  impos- 
ability  of  findmg  a  meaning  in  it  without  help  of  another  kind, 
had  been  common  in  the  writings  of  learned  doctors  before,  and 
even  ance,  the  Reformation.    But  it  was  evident  that  they  acquired 
anew  and  much  stronger  meaning  among  the  Quakers.    That 
meaning  was  deduced  from  the  doctrine  concerning  Spiritual  In- 
fluences.   He  only  was  a  true  teacher,  who  had  been  called  by  the 
inward  voice ;  he  was  only  teaching  rightly  at  any  moment  when 
he  was  obeying  that  voice.    How  then,  they  argued,  can  he  be  at 
the  same  time  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  book  ?    He  may  read 
it,  and  passages  in  it  might  be  brought  to  his  mind ;  but  he  will 
only  apply  them  properly  when  he  feels  in  the  position  of  those 
who  wrote  the  book ;  speaking  by  the  same  inspiration  which  ac-      / 
toated  them.    The  book  may  be  the  best  of  all  books,  but  it  must  y  f 
be  valuable  as  an  instrument,  not  strictly  as  an  authority.     Such 
seems  to  have  been  their  practical  conclusion,  though  the  words  in 
which  it  was  expressed  might  often  vary. 

It  seemed  to  follow  still  more  obviously,  from  this  belief  of  an 
iQunediate  spiritual  influence,  that  preparatory  studies  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry  were  unlawful  and  faithless.    Studies  as  such  might 
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not  be  positively  forbidden,  but  as  the  teachers  were  in  some 
the  standards  of  thinking  and  feeling,  it  was  impossible  that  a  sense 
of  the  inexpediency,  if  not  the  sinfulness,  of  any  high  mental  culti- 
Tation  should  not  have  diffused  itself  among  the  disciples  generally. 
A  body  asserting  the  positive  doctrines,  and  having  the  negative 
characteristics  I  have  described,  gradually  formed  itself,  and  as- 
sumed to  itself  the  name  of  The  Society  of  Friends.  This  Society, 
its  members  believed,  was  called  into  existence  to  exhibit  the 
features  of  that  kingdom  which  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
establish.  Without  wishing  to  be  uncharitable,  or  denying  that 
there  might  be  good  men  who  did  not  belong  to  it,  yet  they  prac- 
tically looked  upon  it  as  the  Church  of  God  on  earth — the  witness 
against  the  world.  They  were,  therefore,  to  keep  themselves  en- 
tirely  from  the  habits  of  this  world,  from  its  varying  fashions,  from 
its  amusements,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  iGrom  its  phraseology. 
With  these,  the  so-called  Christian  body  had  become  defiled ;  nay, 
the  very  devices  by  which  it  had  seemed  to  assert  its  existence  were 
themselves  earthly  and  sensual,  bearing  no  testimony  whatever  to 
the  distinction  between  the  light  and  darkness,  to  the  spirituality 
and  universality  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 


SECTION  IV. 
ON  THE  PRACTICAL  WORKING  OF  THE  aUAEER  6Y8TBM. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  whether  this  body  has  fulfilled  the  office 
to  which  its  founders  believed  that  it  was  divinely  appointed.  Let 
us  see  what  evidence  is  admissible  in  this  case,  and  how  much  it 
will  prove.  Quakers  are  agreed  with  us  in  believing  that  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  divine  Church  is  permanency.  It  was  never 
intended  to  last  only  for  a  generation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  exists  to 
testify  against  a  changing,  capricious  world.  Neither  we  then,  nor 
they,  are  entiled  to  plead  the  ordinary  law  of  decay  in  human 
bodies,  as  an  excuse  for  the  Church  failing  to  perform  the  functions 
to  which  it  has  been  appointed.  Both  of  us  must  suppose  that  this 
tendency  has  been  foreseen  by  Him  whose  handiwork  the  Church 
is,  and  that  in  some  way  or  other  its  effects  have  been  counter^ 
acted.    The  peculiarity  of  the  Quakers  is,  that  they  suppose  per^ 
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manent  institutions,  permanent  symbols,  Mrhich  man  may  misinter- 
pret from  time  to  time,  but  which  continue  to  testify,  in  spite  of  his 
misinterpretations  and  against  them,  are  not  the  remedy  or  even 
one  of  the  remedies  which  has  been  provided  against  this  danger. 
Hie  condition  of  a  spiritual  body,  according  to  them,  is,  that  it  rests 
in  the  faith^  the  purity,  the  vitality  of  its  individual  members.  This 
being  the  case,  it  must,  I  conceive,  be  admitted,  that  all  confessions 
by  them  of  degeneracy  from  an  older  standard  are  very  startling. 
They  can  intimate  little  less  than  this,  thai  the  constitution  or  king- 
dom which  God  has  set  up  in  the  world,  has  been  overcome  and 
crashed  by  the  world's  kingdom  which  is  opposed  to  it.  Yet 
SDch  confessions  are  most  numerous  in  the  writings,  not  of  one  but 
of  all  the  different  divisions  of  Quakers  in  the  present  day.  They 
take  different  forms  according  to  the  views  of  the  persons  who 
make  them ;  but  in  one  form  or  other  they  may  be  traced  every- 
where, sun  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  such  evidence  as  this,  ' 
however  much  it  may  excite  the  anxious  inquiries  of  Quakers, 
eonld  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove,  either  to  them  or  to  us,  that 
fhe  experiment  had  failed.  The  indications  of  that  fact  should  be 
veiy  palpable ;  they  should  not  rest  upon  the  feelings  or  observa- 
tions of  any  particular  persons,  however  impartial  or  even  however 
prejudiced  in  favuor  of  the  system,  and  they  should  be  clearly  and 
obviously  connected  with  the  form  and  order  of  the  Society ;  other- 
wise I  thbk  they  ought  not  to  be  produced,  at  least  for  the  purpose 
of  disturbing  the  confidence  of  any  one  who  still  cleaves  to  it. 

L  One  such  indication  must,  I  think,  suggest  itself  to  every 
flioughtful  person.  All,  said  the  Quakers,  who  are  not  walking  in 
the  divine  light,  who  do  not  recognise  the  presence  and  the  guidance 
rfan  invisible  teacher,  are  of  the  world.  The  pure  and  holy  com- 
pany, the  Church,  the  Society  of  Friends,  must  consist  of  all  who 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  to  perceive  their  connection  with  the  invisible 
Gmde,  and  to  follow  him  whithersoever  He  may  lead  them.  See- 
ing that  there  was  no  body  of  men  answering  to  this  description, 
inch  a  body  must  be  formed ;  and  all  who  did  not  attach  them- 
adves  to  it,  must  in  practice  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the  world. 
Hios  far  all  seems  easy.  One  might  fancy  there  was  a  little  ex- 
dosivenefis;  that  a  few  persons  were  treated  as  aliens,  who  might 
pomibly  be  citizens  of  the  household  of  God ;  but  this  could  not 
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be  helped.  There  was  need  of  a  palpable  distinction  between  the 
true  men  and  the  false.  If  the  distinction  were  not  perfect,  it  was 
at  least  good  so  far  as  it  went ;  and  faithful  men  must  expect  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  would,  in  due  time,  bring  all  to  see  that  this  was 
the  society  to  which  they  should  belong.  But  soon  a  difficulty 
arose,  for  which  the  founders  of  the  society  seem  to  have  made  no 
provision.  Children  are  bom  to  the  members  of  it.  What  are 
these  1  Friends  or  world-citizens  ?  The  consistent  answer  would 
have  been,  ^^  They  are  of  the  world ;  they  are  not  consciously  fol- 
lowing the  light;  till  they  do  so,  It  is  a  mere  dream  and  contradic- 
tion to  reckon  them  in  the  society.''  But  feeling,  and,  as  I  believe 
conscience  gave  a  different  answer.  They  ssud,  these  must  by  all 
means  belong  to  the  society ;  if  not,  it  is  a  sin  to  have  been  agents 
in  giving  them  existence.  The  only  resource  was  to  use  all  pos- 
sible means  for  separating  these  children,  outwardly  at  least,  from 
the  surrounding  world.  The  parents  would  then  feel  that  they  bad 
done  their  best,  and  they  would  think  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
falsehood  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  proceeding,  gutit 
is  only  for  a  certain  time  that  any  falsehood  can  be  hidden.  This 
one  is  now  making  itself  palpable.  The  younger  Quakers  look 
about,  and  ask  themselves  what  it  means  that  they  are  kept  from 
the  world  ?  If  the  world  means  those  who  do  not  walk  in  the 
light,  there  is  a  world  within  the  society  as  well  as  without  it. 
Would  not  their  fathers  have  been  right  to  exclude  the  idea  of  con- 
sanguinity from  the  society  altogether?  For  it  b  evident  that 
between  the  law  by  which  human  society  is  propagated,  and  the 
law  which  governs  this  body,  there  is  no  connecting  link.  The 
heavenly  kingdom  has  nothing  to  do  with  earthly  relationships. 
Unless  the  body  could  be  continually  recruited  by  conversions  from 
the  ranks  of  the  world,  it  seems  as  if  it  could  never  escape  from  the 
penalty  of  constantly  violating  the  very  distinction  for  which  its 
presence  was  meant  to  be  the  abiding  testimony. 

2.  But  the  Quaker  Society  was  to  be  the  witness  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Universal  Kingdom.  In  this  faith  Penn  went  forth  and 
preached  to  the  Indians.  He  was  satisfied  that  they  had  in  them  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  that  the  Word  was  speaking  to  them  as 
well  as  to  other  men.  I  believe  the  results  of  his  very  interesting 
mission  show  how  true  the  conviction  was  which  encouraged  him 
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to  undertake  it.  But  what  else  do  they  prove  ?  Did  the  settlement 
of  Pennsylvania  become  the  members  of  a  great  missionary  society  ? 
Did  it  attract  to  itself  the  aboriginal  Indians  and  the  English 
settlers  1  It  grew  up  into  a  colony  of  prosperous  traders,  maintain- 
ing a  very  creditable  position  in  the  states,  distinguished  by  certain 
badges  of  dress  and  manners  from  the  neighbouring  people,  in- 
creasing according  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion, indifferent  beyond  the  rest  of  the  sects  to  missionar}'  enterprises. 
I  speak  of  America,  because  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  system  has 
not  been  fairly  tried  there.  But  whether  you  look  at  Quakerism 
in  that  country  in  which  it  flourished  by  persecution,  or  in  that 
where  it  had  the  greatest  opportunities  for  expansion,  I  ask  what 
witness  has  it  borne  for  universality,  what  signs  does  it  make  to 
prove  that  it  is  the  universal  kingdom  which  was  to  be  set  up  on 
earth? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  philanthropy  of  the  Quakers  is  a 
testimony  to  that  feeling  of  fellowship  with  the  whole  human  race, 
which  their  principles  of  an  universal  light  and  an  universal  king- 
dom were  likely  to  foster.  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  wishing  to 
deny  the  existence  of  this  philanthropy,  or  to  detract  from  its  merits. 
I  can  have  no  motive  to  do  so,  for  I  inwardly  and  heartily  sub- 
scribe the  doctrine  which  is  supposed,  and  I  think  rightly,  to  be  the 
only  ground  of  sympathy  with  man  as  man.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  that  principle,  or  the  tradition  of  it,  which  has  brought  forth 
whatever  has  been  sound  and  good  in  the  feelings  of  the  Quakers 
for  their  white  and  black  brethren.  But  the  question  which  we 
arc  now  considering  is — How  far  is  the  Quaker  system  a  witness 
on  behalf  of  that  principle  1  and  to  this  question,  I  fancy,  the  mode 
IB  which  the  benevolence  of  Quakers,  in  late  years  especially,  has 
displayed  itself,  is  a  most  striking  and  conclusive  answer.  For  the 
Boment  that  they  began  to  do  any  thing  besides  bearing  individual 
testimonies,  the  moment  they  attempted  to  perform  some  general, 
social,  organic  acts  on  behalf  of  their  fellow-creatures,  that  moment 
they  found  it  necessary  to  fraternize  with  the  members  of  other- 
societies.  They  became  members  of  societies  for  distributing  the 
KUe,  societies  for  emancipating  the  negroes,  societies  for  promoting 
QQiversal  peace.  Assuredly  Fox  and  Penn  would  have  done  no 
sodi  tfabg.    They  would  have  said :  "  Our  society  being  raised  up 
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and  constituted  by  God  Himself  to  be  the  witness  for  wlutt  is  spi- 
ritual and  universal  against  that  which  is  earthly  and  nationali  u 
•V  the  Bible  society,  the  emancipation  society,  the  peace  society ;  .we 
know  of  no  other — there  can  be  no  other."  The  notion  of  uniting 
with  the  world  for  the  sake  of  promoting  spiritual  olyects  wouU 
have  seemed  to  them  most  monstrous ;  and  yet  their  followers  have 
adopted  this  method  as  the  only  one  they  know  of  for  carrying  out 
the  Quaker  principles. 

3.  Among  the  benevolent  projects  of  this  day,  there  is  none 
which  has  interested  the  Quakers  more  than  the  progress  of  edu* 
cation ;  they  have  been  almost  the  founders  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  its  greatest  supporters.  IThe  present 
is  not  the  opportunity  for  discus^ng  any  point  connected  with  this 
subject  in  which  I  may  differ  from  them.  I  refer  to  thdr  exem* 
plary  zeal  in  reference  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  ^ow  mudTK^/  j 
it  clashes  with  the  Quaker  system,  so  far  as  that  system  puts  for^ 
ward  an  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influences.  The 
Quaker  minister  speaks  only  when  an  immediate  perceptible 
impression  determines  him  that  he  ought  to  speak.  To  prepare 
for  his  work,  to  receive  any  regular  appointment  to  it,  to  be  paid 
for  it,  is  incompatible  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  function* 
But  the  Quaker  teadier,  or  the  teacher  whom  the  Quaker  supports 
in  a  school,  must  have  a  formal  appointment,  must  prepare  r^ular 
lessons,  must  receive  a  regular  salary.  It  follows  either  that  the 
spiritual  minister  is  not  appointed  to  educate,  or  that  education  is 
not  spiritual.  If  education  be  as  important  as  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  as  I  think  that  it  is,  what  testimony  is  borne  here  to 
the  spiritual  economy,  or  to  the  spiritual  influences  which  go  forth 
that  men  may  be  able  to  administer  that  economy  ?  Education* 
which  is  to  have  so  mighty  an  influence  upon  society,  is  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  principles  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  which  are 
proclaimed  to  be  the  only  spiritual  principles. 

"  But  the  Quakers,"  it  is  said,  «  have  borne  a  more  consistent 
testimony  than  others  against  the  habits  and  maxims  of  the  world."  * 
I  do  not  mean,  at  present,  to  inquire  what  precise  meaning  we 
ought  to  attach  to  this  word  «x)rW,-~I  take  the  signification  which 
it  bears  among  religious  people  generally,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  especially.    Now  the  worid,  in  their  sense,  though  it  may 
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be  built  upon  one  common  evil  prmciple,  assumes  many  shapes 
and  appearances ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  body 
wl)ich  is  raised  up  to  protest  against  it  at  any  particular  period,  or 
in  any  particular  locality,  ought  to  bear  witness  mainly  against  the 
form  or  appearance  \(rhich  is  most  characteristic  of  that  time  or 
locality.  A  society  which  should  testify  againist  gladiatorial  exhi4\ 
bitions  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  against  cannibalism  in  Europe,  j 
might  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  great  prudence,  but  could  scarcely  j 
allege  any  strong  evidence  of  a  divine  vocation.  The  position  of/ 
the  Quakers  has  been  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  period  between 
the  Civil  Wars  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  I  ask  any  plain 
person  to  tell  me  what  he  thinks  has  been  the  characteristic  sin  of 
these  two  countries  during  this  time  especially.  That  there  have 
been  persons,  a  large  body  of  persons  in  each,  who  have  been 
devoting  themselves  to  amusements  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  have 
made  them  the  end  of  life,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  assuredly  no  one, 
comparing  England  and  America  with  France  or  Italy,  would 
affirm  that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  has  been  the  especial  sin  of  us 
and  our  Transatlantic  children — least  of  all,  that  it  has  been  the 
eipecial  sin  of  that  part  of  our  respective  populations  with  which 
the  Quakers  are  brought  into  contact,  and  whose  evils,  therefore, 
they  ought  most  to  have  denounced.  Again,  it  is  indispuhible  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  have  pursued  literature  and  mental 
cultivation  as  the  end  of  life,  and  have,  for  the  sake  of  it,  over- 
looked higher  and  more  universal  ends.  But  certainly  this  has  not 
been  our  chief  infirmity ;  other  European  nations  have  been  far 
more  tempted  by  it.  One  deep  radical  disease  has  been  infecting 
our  two  countries,  and  during  the  last  two  centuries  has  been 
entering  deeper  and  deeper  into  our  constitution  till  it  has  now 
nearly  reached  the  vitals  of  both.  Will  not  every  one  say  that  it 
has  been  money-getting  7  How,  then,  has  the  Society  of  Friends^ 
borne  witness  by  its  habits  and  constitution  against  this  sin  1  It 
says,  indeed,  that  no  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  body  is  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  its  ministers ;  that  their  subsistence  is  to  be 
entirely  precarious.  This  may  be  construed  into  a  proof  that 
money  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  which  is  spiritual.  But  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  see  how  this  testimony  is  to  act  upon  the  world,  when 
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they  find  that  Friends — believing  all  amusements,  and  many 
branches  of  mental  cultivation,  to  be  necessarily  evil,  to  be  actual^ 
incapable  of  being  sanctified  to  a  good  purpose, — believe  that  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  is  not  only  a  safe  and  lawful  thing,  but  is  to 
be  emphatically,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  community,  the 
business  of  every  one  who  enters  it.  A  society,  the  members  of 
which  are,  to  all  outward  appearance — its  ministers  as  well  as 
others — principally  occupied  in  trade,  nay,  which  till  lately  had  a 
fear  of  being  occupied  in  any  thing  else,  is  to  be  the  witness  against 
a  world,  which  has  for  its  most  characteristic,  most  irreligious  di&* 
tinction,  the  worship  of  mammon. 

But  has  the  existence  of  such  a  body  as  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  no  influence  at  all  in  inducing  men  to  believe  that  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  men  are  intended  to  converse  with  holy  and  invisible 
things  ?  I  hope  that  it  has  had  this  effect.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  system  is  permitted  to  exist  which  is  not  working  some  good; 
possibly  there  are  minds  (out  of  the  Society  I  mean— of  course 
there  must  have  been  many  in  it)  to  whom  Quakerism  has  sug- 
gested thoughts  which  nothing  else  would  have  suggested.  But 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  positive  witness  which  it  has  borne  in 
favour  of  spirituality  is  of  the  most  equivocal  kind.  I  am  afraid 
if  the  majority  of  Quakers  were  asked  wherein  the  peculiar 
spirituality  of  their  body  consisted,  they  would  answer — *^  In  oar 
not  baptizing,  not  keeping  an  outward  feast,  not  offering  up  pre- 
pared prayers,  not  having  an  outwardly  ordained  ministry."  And 
unquestionably  this  answer  would  express  very  much  the  feeling 
which  the  sight  of  such  a  society  communicates  to  indifferent  per- 
sons who  behold  it  from  a  distance.  A  man  of  the  world,  who 
thinks  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  troublesome  or  unmeaning, 
observes,  perhaps,  to  himself  now  and  then,  that  the  Quakers  con- 
trive to  dispense  with  these  ordinances,  and  yet  are  a  very  religious 
and  thriving  people.  But  at  another  time  he  will  be  equally 
struck  with  the  observation,  that  though  they  have  none  of  these 
indications,  they  have  others  which  seem  to  him  not  less  outward 
and  visible.  They  have  no  fixed  forms  of  prayer,  but  they  have 
a  fixed  form  of  dress ;  they  have  rejected  sacraments,  but  they 
retain  a  particular  kind  of  language.  Surely  a  man  who  is  inquir- 
ing with  some  confusion  what  spiritual  Christianity  means,  must 
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be  somewhat  puzzled  when  he  is  toTd — ^Those  are  the  marks  of  a 
ftunal  earthly  bo^y ;  these  of  one  essentially  spiritual  and  divine. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  these  are  mere  accidents  of  the  Quaker 
profcasioni  which  show  what  a  tendency  to  formalism  there  is  in 
the  human  mind,  but  which  may  be  laid  aside  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  true  objects  of  the  Society.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake.  The  younger  Quakers  are  probably  very  impatient  of 
these  restrictions ;  but  it  is  not  because  they  have  an  insight  into 
any  essential  principles ;  on  the  contrary,  indifference  to  the  out- 
ward badges  is  very  generally  accompanied  by  indifference  to  the 
ideas  on  which  Quakerism  rests,  or  by  an  attachment  to  them  only 
as  far  as  they  are  opposed  to  something  else.  All  the  older  and 
more  earnest  members  of  the  Society  maintain,  and  I  believe  on 
the  most  just  and  philosophical  grounds,  that  these  peculiarities, 
unimportant  as  they  may  seem,  cannot  be  safely  abandoned ;  that 
the  very  existence  of  Quakerism  is  involved  in  their  preservation. 
Hey  assert,  it  seems  to  me  with  equal  truth,  that  every  relaxation 
of  the  rules  which  the  first  Quakers  laid  down  respecting  amuse- 
ments, or  literary  pursuits,  tends  to  make  the  existence  of  the 
body  leas  intelligible ;  nay,  tends  to  a  directly  immoral  result,  by 
exhibiting  all  restraints  upon  self-indulgence  as  hard  and  unneces- 
sary burdens,  which  are  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  prudence  and  the 
opinions  of  others  will  permit. 

I  do  QDt  venture  to  predict  how  rapid  may  be  the  process  of 
decay  in  a  body  which  exhibits  these  symptoms.  At  present IJaa- 
kerism  is  threatened  from  without  on  two  sides — on  the  Evangelical 
side,  and  on  the  Unitarian.  Here  in  England  the  younger  Quakers 
desire,  in  general,  to  be  more  like  those  who  profess  what  are 
called  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  in  America  they  have 
been  powerfully  attracted  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  these  feelings  may  not  lead  to  any  great  secessions 
from  the  Society,  besides  those  which  they  have  caused  already. 
But  one  or  other  of  these  influences  will  be  henceforth  predomi- 
nant ;  Quakerism  will  have  less  and  less  a  basis  of  its  own.  All 
its  grand  pretensions  are  at  an  end ;  its  greatest  defenders  speak 
of  it  now  not  as  the  Church  or  Kingdom  of  God,  but  as  the  best 
of  the  sects  which  compose  the  religious  world.  Such  language 
can  never  satisfy  those  who  retain  any  of  the  old  Quaker  spirit. 
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They  must  believe  that  there  is  a  spiritual  kingdom  somewhere ; 
if  they  cannot  find  it  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  they  will  lock 
for  it  in  those  opposing  systems  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Let 
us  inquire,  what  prospect  they  have  of  being  rewarded  for  their 
search. 


CHAPTER  II. 


*  PURE  PROTESTANTISM. 


SECTION  I. 

TBB   LBADINO  PRINCIPLES   OP  THE   REFORMATION. 
JogtificAtiom  by  Faith— Election — The  Written  Word — ^Authority  of  National  Sovereigns 

L  The  inward  struggles  of  Martin  Luther  were  at  least  as  terri- 
ble as  those  of  George  Fox,  and  they  have  left  far  more  remarkable 
testimonies  of  themselves  in  the  history  of  Europe.  For  as  the 
character  of  Quakerism  was  determined  by  the  conflicts  in  the 
mind  of  the  Drayton  shoemaker,  so  the  character  of  the  Reforma- 
tion is  interpreted  by  those  which  tormented  the  Monk  of  Wit- 
taiburg. 

In  some  respects  there  was  a  resemblance  between  them.  Any 
one  who  reads  attentively  the  first  document  which  Luther  put 
ibrth  against  the  sale  of  indulgences,  must  perceive  how  deeply 
and  inwardly  he  had  realized  the  conviction,  that  he  was  a  two- 
fold bong ;  that  there  was  in  him  that  which  required  to  be  crush- 
ed and  destroyed ;  that  there  was  that  in  him  which  was  meant  to 
eojoy  life  and  peace  and  freedom.  A  man  could  hardly  have  ar- 
rived at  such  a  conviction,  or  at  least  have  been  able  to  express  it 
in  SQch  language,  who  had  not  experienced  much  of  what  Fox  de- 
icribes.  But  yet  the  history  of  their  minds  was  altogether  differ- 
ent; nay,  the  contrast  is  as  remarkable  as  we  can  expect  to  find  in 
the  lives  of  two  men,  both  equally  sincere  and  brave. 

Of  a  light  speaking  to  his  conscience  warning  him  of  the  evil 
he  had  done  and  of  the  temptations  within  and  without  which  were 
tempting  him  to  forsake  it,  Luther  knew  as  much  as  any  Quaker 
eoold  have  told  him.  But  the  thought  of  such  a  light,  instead  of 
giving  him  peace,  was  the  cause  of  all  his  tumult  and  confusion. 
It  apoke  to  him  of  a  Being  of  absolute  power  and  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  between  whom  and  himself  there  was  no  sympathy. 
It  bade  him  seek,  by  all  means,  to  be  reconciled  to  that  Being, 
and  account  all  trials  and  sufferings  light,  if  so  be  they  might  but 
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give  a  promise,  now  or  hereafter,  of  such  a  blessing.  But  it  told 
him  also  of  a  strict,  irreversible  law,  from  which  there  could  be  no 
departure,  no  dispensation ;  and  the  recollection  of  which  made 
every  effort  to  heal  the  breach  between  him  and  his  Maker  a  new 
witness  to  him  that  it  was  perpetual.  Then  came  the  dream  of  a 
possible  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  this  law,  brought  to  him  in 
words  which  he  had  heard  from  his  infancy,  but  to  which  till  then 
he  had  been  unable  to  attach  any  meaning.  He  had  been  told  of 
a  Mediator  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures ;  of  his  having 
offered  a  sacrifice  for  men ;  of  their  being  united  or  grafted  into 
him ;  of  their  possessing  a  righteousness  in  Him  which  they  had 
not  in  themselves.  These  words,  or  words  like  these,  had  been 
uttered  again  and  agam  by  doctors  and  schoolmen  whom  he  had 
studied.  But  they  had  been  mixed  with  the  strangest  perplexities 
about  cases  of  conscience ;  the  effects,  kinds,  and  degrees  of  re- 
pentance ;  the  distinction  of  mortal  and  venial  sins ;  the  nature 
and  the  mode  of  justification.  And  if  there  were  such  scholastic 
obstructions  to  a  man's  escape  from  that  which  he  felt  and  knew 
to  be  a  state  of  evil,  there  were  still  some  monstrous  practical  ob- 
structions which  seemed  to  destroy  all  intercourse  between  the 
soul  of  man  and  his  deliverer.  The  sops  which  were  given  to  the 
conscience  by  indulgences,  the  unfulfilled  promises  held  out  to  it 
by  penances  which  really  tormented  the  spirit  more  than  the  flesh, 
all  the  notions  of  intervening  mediators,  beseech'mg  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  curse  which  had  been  already  borne  by  Him 
who  alone  could  bear  it,  and  who  alone  could  fully  sympa- 
thize with  the  miseries  of  those  for  whom  He  suffered,  were  so 
nfany  bandages  and  fetters  upon  the  human  soul ;  making  it  con- 
tent with  the  sin  that  it  loved,  or  hopeless  of  real  deliverance  from 
the  sin  which  it  loathed.  It  was  the  Bible  which  set  Luther's 
mind  free  from  the  perplexities  of  the  scholastic  logic.  It  was  by 
/^help  of  the  creeds  and  sacraments  of  the  Church  that  he  was  able 
to  disengage  himself  from  the  intricate  web  of  papal  inventions. 
The  written  word  of  God  seemed  to  him,  from  beginning  to^end, 
to  be  witnessing,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith;  no  school 
phrases  being  used  to  express  the  idea,  but  every  act  of  aflHance  in 
a  Divine  Person  who  had  revealed  Himself  to  man  as  the  object  of 
his  trust  and  confidence  bemg  an  exemplification  of  it    He  could 
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thus  see  the  meaning  of  St  Paul's  assertion,  that  Abraham  was 
justified  by  faith.  Hg^trusted  in  God's  promise  and  word,  and 
that  made  him  a  godly  and  righteous  man.  All  the  Psalms, 
in  like  manner,  were  nothing  but  acts  of  faith  and  affiance,  where- 
by a  man,  crushed  down  with  all  kinds  of  evils,  inward  and  out- 
vrard,  rose  up  and  claimed  that  relation  to  God  which  his  covenant 
had  given  him,  and  shook  off  the  sins  into  which  he  had  fallen 
from  forgetting  it.  Still  these,  properly  speaking,  were  acts  of 
trust  in  a  Mediator ;  they  were  recognitions  of  one  to  whom  the 
suppliant  himself  was  related,  who  was  a  bond  between  him  and 
the  absolute  Gk>d,  in  whom  alone  he  could  dare  to  call  upon  Him. 
Therefore  all  these  were  foretastes  and  anticipations  of  the  justifi- 
cation which  the  Son  of  God  made  for  all  who  would  trust  in  Him, 
"when,  having  offered  up  his  body  as  a  sacrifice,  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead.  To  announce  this  work  as  accomplished ;  to  tell  men 
that  they  became  righteous  by  believing  it,  and  so  entering  into 
union  with  their  Lord  and  Master — this  was,  Luther  believed,  the 
great  end  of  St.  Paul's  life.  He  believed  also  that  it  was  his  own 
appointed  office.  It  was  the  business  of  the  preacher  in  every  age 
to  tell  men  this  truth  simply,  using  the  direct  personal  language 
of  the  Bible,  instead  of  the  formal  and  dogmatic  language  of  the 
schools.  But  not  the  man  only  was  bearing  witness  of  this  prin- 
ciple. The  Creed  was  preaching  it,  the  Sacraments  were  preach- 
ing ii,  and  the  truly  instructed  doctor  would  find  in  these  the  deepest 
wisdom,  and  would  labour  that  they  might  carry  that  home  prac- 
tically and  in  effect  to  men,  which  he  could  only  utter  in  words. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  Lutheranism  according  to  Luther;  and  in 
this  Lutheranism  lies  the  germ  of  all  the  doctrines  which  peculiarly 
belong  to  the  Reformation,  though  it  might  be  the  work  of  other 
minds  than  his  distinctly  to  evolve  them. 

2.  The  principal  of  these  is  that  which  Luther  proclaimed  with 
80  much  vehemence  in  his  controversy  witli  Erasmus,  but  which 
yet,  it  is  quite  evident,  could  not  have  been  as  habitually  present 
to  his  mind  as  it  was  to  that  of  the  Helvetian  Reformer,  John  Cal- 
vin The  idea  of  an  object  to  which  a  man  might  look,  and  in 
which  he  might  rest,  took  precedence  of  all  others  in  the  heart  and 
reason  of  Luther.  Unless,  when  he  were  driven  to  it  by  some 
dogma  like  that  of  Erasmus,  which  seemed  to  him  to  threaten  the 
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revival  of  all  papal  contrivances  for  the  reconciliation  of  man,  he 
troubled  himself  little  about  the  origin  of  those  feelings  and  acts, 
whereby  a  man  apprehends  Him  who  offers  himself  to  his  faith  and 
hope.  It  is  clear,  however,  not  only  from  this  treatise  of  Lutheri 
but  from  the  very  character  of  his  doctrine,  that  this  question  must 
^  suggest  itself,  and  that  it  must  receive  sorrke  such  solution,  as  he 
and  Calvin  found  for  it.  The  idea  of  an  absolute  wUl^  with  which 
man  must  be  brought  into  reconciliation  by?ltfcdiator,  lay  at  the 
base  of  all  Luther's  thoughts.  Any  man,  fixedly  meditating  upon 
those  thoughts  and  the  results  to  which  they  had  led,  must  batre 
asked  himself:  But  who  devised  this  whole  scheme  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  redemption  1  Who  is  it  that  leads  men  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  1  Who  is  it  that  determines  the  operations  of  Xhasit 
minds,  and  the  conseqnences  to  which  they  shall  leadt  Such 
questions  had  at  all  times  occupied  the  schools.  Augustine,  who 
appeared  to  have  determined  them  in  the  same  way  as  Calvin,  had 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  their  highest  oracles.  The  difference 
was  the  same  in  this  case  as  in  the  last :  the  principle  that  man  k 
to  look  to  God  as  the  direct  source  of  his  acts,  and  thoughts,  and 
purposes,  was  presented  to  the  faith  of  men  in  the  real  language 
of  Scripture,  and  not  to  the  understandings  of  men  in  the  abstract 
language  of  the  schools.  Those  who  apprehended  their  relation  to 
Christ  were  to  speak  of  themselves  as  the  elect  people  of  God,  just 
as  Samuel,  or  David,  or  the  Israelites  did,  and  to  believe  that  thej 
would  have  been  miserable  and  accursed  if  God  had  not  elected 
them.  They  were  not  to  trouble  themselves  with  questions  about 
the  will,  or  to  seek  any  other  reason  for  their  blessedness  than  that 
it  was  God^s  good  pleasure  to  give  it  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  belief  was  to  be  the  conclusive  barrier  against  all  impostures 
of  Romish  priests,  those  impostures  being  efforts ,  to  persuade 
men  that  they  must  seek  by  their  own  efforts  to  win  a  position, 
which  ought  to  be  received  as  the  gift  of  God.  This,  I  think,  is 
the  Calvinistic  side  of  Protestantism.  To  some  it  may  appear  that 
I  have  given  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  too 
little  of  a  scholastic  character ;  that  I  have  spoken  of  it  too  much 
as  something  that  opposed  itself  to  the  logical  systems  of  the  previ* 
ous  age,  whereas  Calnn  as  well  as  Melancthon  and  some  of  the 
German  Reformers,  were  remarkable  for  their  devotion  to  logic. 
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Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  I  am  right    How  the  scholastic  tend- 
encies of  the  Reformation  afterward  developed  themselves,  I  may 
have  occasion  to  explain  presently.    Here  I  will  only  remark  that 
the  Reformers  who  had  been  trained  by  the  schoolmen  would  of 
course  preserve  many  of  their  characteristics ;  that  men  with  a 
strong  bias  for  dialectics,  may  often  be  those  who  are  led  to  feel 
most  strongly  the  want  of  what  is  practical  and  popular,  and  to  seek 
cot  a  practical  and  popular  language;  and  that,  in  fhct,  those  who 
have  commented  most,  either  in  th^^ay  of  praise  or  blame,  upon  the 
scholastic  qualities  which  appear  in  the  controversial  writings  of  the 
Reformers,  have  yet  always  contended  also  that  the  Reformation  it- 
self was  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  common  men. 
3.  If  then  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  be  the 
first,  and  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  formerly  asserted  by  Calvin, 
the  second,  I  think  most  persons  will  agree  with  me  in  considering        \ 
a  certain  peculiar  estimate  of  the  Scriptures  the  third  characteristic 
of  Reformation  theology.    But  there  are  one  or  two  questions  con- 
nected with  this  point     No  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
Reformers  would  say  that  they  were  more  scrupulous  in  their  treat- 
ment of  their  Canon  of  Scripture  than  the  doctors  who  preceded 
them.    Luther's  language  about  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  the 
book  of  Revelation,  though  it  may  have  been  retracted  in  his  later 
days,  would  be  conclusive  against  such  an  opinion,  even  if  there 
were  nothing  similar  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries.   Neither 
can  it  be  said  that  either  Luther  or  Calvin  regarded  the  Bible  as  a 
book  from  which  persons  without  any  previous  initiation  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  derive  light  and  teaching.    They  rather  looked 
upon  it  as  a  divine  witness  to  men  already  engaged  in  a  conscious 
struggle  with  their  evil  nature,  respecting  the  character  of  that 
struggle,  and  the  means  whereby  they  could  obtain  deliverance  out 
of  it.     Such,  at  least,  I  conceive  was  the  view  most  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  German  Reformer;  the   Bible  was  especially  the 
preacher's  book,  out  of  which  he  was  to  tell  men  how  those  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  with  themselves  had  fought  the  battle  with 
the  world  and  the  flesh  and  the  devil  before  them,  and  what  man- 
ner ofstrength  and  help  God  had  vouchsafed  them  in  it.    At  the 
same  time,  it  was  a  fixed  and  permanent  authority,  which  mounted 
above  all  the  notions  and  experiences  of  particular  minds,  and  en- 
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abled  them,  even  in  defiance  of  such  notions  and  experiences,  to 
discover  solid  grounds  of  peace  and  comfort  It  is  manifest  then 
that  veneration  for  the  Bible,  high  place  as  it  held  in  Luther's  mind, 
was  subordinate  to  his  zeal  in  asserting  the  doctrine  of  Jostificatioii. 

'^He  looked  upon  the  Bible  mainly  as  the  witness  for  that  doctrine, 
and  because  it  was  such  a  witness  he  loved  it  with  all  his  heart, 
and  would  have  given  up  his  life  that  men  might  in^heir  own  lan- 
guage hear  what  it  said.  The  same,  though  in  a  less  degree,  must 
have  been  true  of  Calvin;  th^  Bible  was  the  witness  to  him  of  the 

"^divine  Election;  on  that  account  mainly  it  was  precious  to  him, 
and  no  diligence  that  could  be  employed  in  studying  and  expound- 
ing it  were  thrown  away.  But  if  the  Scripture  were  valuable  as 
the  announcement  of  one  or  other  of  these  great  ideas  or  principles, 
was  it  not  in  itself  a  great  idea  or  principle  that  there  was  such  a 
book  as  a  Bible,  a  book  speaking  directly  to  the  conscience  of  men, 
a  fixed  and  permanent  utterance  of  the  divine  will  ?  To  some  (I 
should  think  to  Zuinglius)  this  seemed  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  Re- 
formation, to  which  other  ideas  were  subordinate.  At  all  events, 
there  was  a  body  which  gradually  began  to  be  separated  by  im- 
portant peculiarities  from  the  other  Reformers;  and  of  this  body, 
faith  in  the  Scriptures,  with  a  less  distinct  reference  to  the  princi- 
ples taught  in  them,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  striking  poative 
characteristic. 

4.  These  three  principles  seem  to  me,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
positive  principles.  They  arc  not  the  less  so  because  they  were 
brought  forth  in  opposition  to  certain  popular  notions  and  current 
practices.  On  the  contrary,  here  lies  the  very  test  and  proof  of 
their  positive  character.  There 'were  a  number  of  abominations 
prevalent  when  Luther  appeared,  which  Romanists  not  only  now 
but  then  abhorred.  Some  of  them  were  corrected  or  mitigated  at 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  some  of  them  disappeared  when  the  infidel 
temper  of  Leo  and  the  Roman  court  of  that  day  gave  place  to  the 
more  earnest  spirit  of  the  succeeding  popes.  But  great  as  this  dis- 
gust may  have  been,  evident  as  it  was  that  the  disgust  had  reached 
to  the  people  of  the  different  countries  in  Christendom,  and  that  a 
class  had  arisen  in  them  which  was  disposed  to  assert  a  position 
independent  alike  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  aristocracy,  it  was 
still  a  question — a  very  solenm  question — with  the  wiser  and  better 
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men,  how  far  it  was  possible  to  remedy,  or  safe  to  denounce,  even 
the  roost  crying  abuses,    llie  building  is  tottering ;  ought  we  to 
touch  it  under  the  pretence  of  repairing  it  ?    This  was  a  question 
which  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  other  men  as  good  as  he,  may  have 
asked  themselves,  and  for  which  they  may  have  found  it  impossible 
to  find  a  theoretical  answer,  though  they  did  practically  answer  it 
by  sitting  stilL    Were  they  wrong  ?    I  would  not  dare  to  say  so. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  looking  u{)on  these  corruptions  merely  as  the 
excess  of  something  that  was  good,  they  were  clearly  right.    Nay, 
even  if  they  felt,  as  I  make  no  doubt  they  did  feel,  that  the  loss  of 
faith  was,  in  some  most  important  sense,  the  cause  of  these  super- 
stitions— still  more  of  the  contrivances  to  make  them  profitable — 
yet  if  they  could  not  perceive  that  there  was  some  great  truth  hid- 
den or  contradicted  by  these  portions  of  the  popular  system,  they 
were  evidently  committing  the  great  hazard — if  we  ought  not 
rather  to  call  it  the  sin — of  taking  away  something  which  had  a 
certain  hold  upon  the  affections  of  men  without  giving  them  any 
snhstitutefor  it.    Which  argument  must  have  acquired  a  great  con- 
firmation in  the  minds  of  those  men  who  had  wisdom  and  opportu- 
nity to  remark  what  kind  of  change  had  been  taking  place  in  the 
mind  of  Europe,  and  what  kind  of  cravings  those  were  which  threat- 
ened the  Church.    The  feeling — I  do  not  belong  merely  to  a  great 
Christendom,  I  have  a  distinct  individual  position,  was  evidently 
that  which  had  developed  itself  in  the  members  of  the  new  class ; 
which  made  them  eager  to  grasp  at  novelties,  ready  to  follow  par- 
ticular guides,  but  impatient  of  systematic  authority.    The  wise 
ohserrers,  in  some  countries,  might  be  able  to  perceive  that  this 
fieding  was  connected  with  another,  which  they  could  allow  to  be 
more  wholesome  and  more  worthy  of  encouragement.    The  trades- 
man, Oerman  or  English,  along  with  his  Hussite  or  Lollardite 
notions,  had  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  particular  soil,  and  speaking 
a  particular  language,  which  was  often  far  less  strong  in  the  noble- 
man.    But  thb  conviction  interfered  as  much  as  the  other  with 
nhmisrion  to  Church  authority,  and  with  an  affection  for  Church 
ordinances.    It  gave  rise  to  strange  questionings  about  the  domin- 
km  of  the  Roman  Bishop,  to  stories  about  the  spirit  with  which 
kbgs  and  emperors  in  former  days  had  resisted  him,  to  a  dislike  of4 

the  universal  language.    Was  it  not  clear  then  that  the  age  had  a 
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Tioknt  inclination  towards  iofidditj  and  irrercreace ;  (hat  ereiy 
acknowledgment  of  ^n  error  which  had  been  aanctiooed  or  tolerated 
by  Churchmen,  tended  to  make  this  indinatna  irresistible;  and 
that  the  only  duty  of  men,  who  wished  well  to  the  presenratioD  of 
society,  nay,  of  truth,  was  to  uphoU,  as  well  as  they  ooold,  the 
entire  system  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Reformers  were  led  by  God^  proridence 
to  find  the  only  escape  which  was  posable  oot  of  this  fearfbl 
dill  n  ma.  They  were  led  to  peroeire  that  certain  great  moral 
principles,  involved  m  the  very  idea  of  a  relation  bdwecn  God  and 
'^  his  creatures — say  rather  that  the  belief  in  that  relation  itadf— were 
outraged  by  the  existing  Roman  system.  The  abases  of  that  sy^ 
^'tem  were  not  excesses ;  they  were  essentially  evil ;  they  had  their 
root  in  a  great  denial  and  unbelief.  They  set  at  nought  great  Ads 
concerning  man  and  concerning  God — facts  which  had  been  an- 
nounced by  an  express  revelation  from  heaven.  Here  was  a  stand- 
ing point ;  and  I  do  maintain,  and  would  earnestly  press  the  asser 
tion—that  Protestantism  has  a  standing  point  of  its  ovm ;  that  it 
is  not  merely  condemnatory,  merely  negative ;  and  that  so  &r  as  it 
keeps  within  its  own  proper  and  appointed  province,  it  denounces 
and  condemns  only  that  which  is  itself  negative,  and  which  sets  at 
nought  something  that  is  needful  for  the  life  and  being  of  man. 

To  the  question,  what  that  something  is,  and  what  therefore  is 
the  appointed  province  of  Protestantism,  I  have  already  indicated 
what  seems  to  me  the  true  answer.  The  feeling  which  was  most 
strongly  awake  at  the  time  that  Luther  appeared,  was  the  feeling 
in  each  man  that  he  was  an  individual  man,  not  merely  one  of  a 
mass.  Luther  did  not  create  this  thought ;  it  was  there.  He  stnig* 
gled  with  it  in  himself,  and  would  fain  have  overcome  it;  but  it 
was  too  strong  for  him.  He  was  obliged  to  find  some  interpreta- 
tion of  it ;  he  was  not  at  peace  till  he  found  one,  which  told  him 
that  the  only  safe,  free,  true  position  of  a  man,  is  not  a  position  of 
rebellion,  but  of  allegiance;  a  position  involving  the  subjection  of 
the  whole  soul  to  a  righteous  and  divine  government.  The  clew 
which  led  him  out  of  the  perplexities  of  his  own  mind,  was  that 
which  thousands  besides  him  needed ;  they  received  it  and  rejoiced. 
'1\)  say  that  he  was  a  minister  of  sedition,  or  that  he  raised  up  min- 
iaten  of  aeditioni  is  easy,  because  it  is  easy  to  misrepresent  history, 
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and  to  attribute  the  evil  consequences  of  certain  states  of  mind  to 
those  who  were  God's  instruments  in  preventing  them  from  being 
uniTersal.  But  those  who  look  steadily  and  impartially  at  the  facts, 
not  wishing  (and  I  think  I  have  shown  that  I  have  no  wish)  to  re- 
present them  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  opposed  Protest- 
antism, willy  I  believe,  be  more  and  more  convinced,  that  the  Reform- 
ers did  not  call  forth  the  rebellious  activity  of  the  period  in  which 
they  lived,  but  when  it  was  seeking  a  refuge  in  infidelity,  taught  it^ 
to  find  one  in  faith. 

The  three  principles  of  which  I  have  spoken  contained  the  re- 
ligious satisfaction  of  that  sense  of  an  individual  position  which  the "" 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  experiencing.  I  have  hinted 
that,  closely  connected  with  this,  was  another — the  sense  of  a  dis- v 
tinct  national  position.  The  fourth  principle  of  Protestantism  was 
the  recognition  of  this  feeling  also,  as  true,  and  as  having  a  reli- 
gious basis.  The  protest  against  the  usurpation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Some  was  not  mainly  grounded  upon  the  idea  of  its  interference 
with  the  prerogatives  of  Christ  over  the  whole  Church.  I  do  not 
•ay  that  idea  may  not  have  been  often  put  forward  by  the  Reform- 
ers; I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  have  frequently  dawned  upon 
them  as  the  principle  which  this  temporal  authority  invaded.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  was  constantly  present  to  their  minds,  that  it  was 
erer  fully  developed  in  them,  or  that  when  they  used  language 
which  implied  it,  that  language  conveyed  precisely  the  same  mean- 
bg  to  than  which  it  conveys  to  us. 

They  may  also  have  alluded,  in  terms  of  displeasure  or  even 
reprobation,  to  the  assumption  by  one  bishop  of  an  authority  over 
oBiers ;  bat  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  was  a  sin  which 
would  have  induced  them  to  reject  the  papal  authority.  Their  con-  y 
tempt  of  it  arose,  as  they  became  more  and  more  convinced  that 
that  was  true  and  necessary  which  an  infallible  wisdom  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  erroneous  and  mischievous,  and,  as  they  obser^'ed, 
how  it  had  interfered  with  the  power  and  functions  of  the  Jfaiional 
Sovereigns.  By  many  links  the  peculiar  theology  of  the  Reform- 
ation was  connected  with  the  assertion  of  the  dignity  of  this  office, 
and  of  the  national  distinctness  which  it  represents ;  one  is  very 
obvious.  The  Reformers  had  resorted  to  the  Scriptures  not  merely 
Ibr  their  authority,  but  for  their  practical  character.    But  that 
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practical  character  is  especially  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  the  Old  Testament  every  truth  is  brought  out  in  relaticni  to 
the  events  of  a  national  history.  Their  ovn  time  interpreted  the 
Scriptures  to  the  Reformers,  and  the  Scriptures  in  turn  interpreted 
their  own  time. 


SECTION  II. 
OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PRINCIPLB8  OF  THE  REFORMATION  CONSIDERED. 

I  HAVE  already  noticed  one  primary  objection  against  all  these 
doctrines,  one  which,  according  to  my  judgment,  would  be  fatal  to 
them  ;  that  they  are  merely  negative — merely  the  contradiction  of 
that  faith  which  Romanists  hold. 

But  there  are  also  particular  objections  against  each  of  them 
which  it  is  necessary  to  examine. 

1.  One  charge  which  is  brought  against  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  belongs  especially  and  characteristically  to 
the  Quakers.  It  is  said  that  justification  by  faith  either  means  the 
same  thing  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Indwelling  Word,  or,  if  it  mean 
something  different,  that  one  of  them  is  false.  Either  (it  is  con- 
tended) the  light  dwelt  with  men  or  it  did  not':  if  it  did,  the  fol- 
lowing that  light  is  justification ;  if  it  did  not,  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Fox  (which  I  have  defended)  is  untenable.  Men  must  be  jus- 
tified by  the  agreement  of  their  minds  with  a  certain  inward  prin- 
ciple, or  by  certain  outward  acts  done  on  their  behalf.  To  say  that 
a  man  is  in  his  right  state  with  himself  and  before  God  when  he 
subjects  himself  to  the  Indwelling  Word,  and  that  a  man  is  justified 
in  consequence  of  certain  acts  which  Christ  performed  as  his  re- 
presentative, is  impossible.  Now  I  readily  admit  that  the  temper 
of  mind,  which  leads  a  man  vehemently  to  assert  one  of  these  doc- 
trines, is  not  the  same  temper  of  mind  which  leads  him  to  assert  the 
other ;  nay,  that  these  tempers  are  not  very  often  found  coexisting 
m  any  great  strength.  The  Quaker  and  the  Mystic,  (to  use  that 
word  in  an  mdifferent  sense,  not  in  the  evil  sense  which  I  gave  to 
it  in  my  first  chapter,)  habitually  contemplate  a  divine  presence  in 
the  heart ;  they  associate  that  presence,  very  probably,  with  the 
life  of  our  Lord ;  but  if  they  do  so,  consciously  or  unconsciously  they 
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affix  an  import  to  his  acts  and  words  which  is  difierent  from  their 
obvious  historical  import.  The  Lutheran  habitually  contemplates 
a  Divine  Person,  having  a  real  distinct  life ;  rejoices  that  he  enter- 
ed into  ordinary  human  relations  and  circumstances  ;  realizes  his  > 
own  connection  with  him  through  those  relations  and  circumstances. 
Unquestionably  any  one  who  has  observed  himself,  and  knows  how 
Tery  different  were  the  feelings  which  at  different  times  of  his  life 
liave  attracted  him  in  these  two  directions,  will  not  be  slow  to  con- 
fess that  Quakerism  and  Lutheranism  have  something  in  their 
nature  which  is  even  curiously  antipathic.  But  I  fancy  the  same 
observation  will  equally  incline  him  to  the  opinion  that  each  of  these 
doctrines  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  that  in  spite  of  their 
apparent  opposition,  neither  can  exist  in  any  real  strength  if  the 
<^er  be  denied. 

To  explain  what  I  mean,  let  us  consider  what  were  the  actual 
wants  and  anxieties  of  the  men  in  the  old  world,  who  experienced 
the  struggle  between  the  light  and  darkness  of  which  Fox  has 
spoken.  Must  not  such  thoughts  as  these  have  been  continually 
present  to  their  minds : — Here  are  two  powers  struggling  within 
Bie,  one  good,  one  evil;  sometimes  one  prevails,  sometimes  the 
other;  sometimes  the  darkness  seems  about  to  be  scattered,  some- 
times the  light  seems  almost  quenched :  but  I,  who  am  I,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  awful  struggle?  Do  I  belong  to  the  light, 
or  the  darkness  ?  Of  which  have  I  a  right  to  call  myself  the 
chiU  now ;  of  which  shall  I  be  the  child  for  ever  ?  The  con- 
sciousness of  evil,  of  rebellion  against  a  power  continually  exerting 
itself  for  my  good,  testifies  against  me;  my  belief  in  the  gracious- 
aesi,  in  the  mightiness  of  the  Being  who  is  on  my  side,  speaks  in 
my  favour:  but  then,  what  awful  outward  facts  seem  to  corrobo- 
rate the  former  conclusion !  All  the  outward  sicknesses,  sorrows, 
troubles  of  the  world,  seem  to  be  lifting  up  their  voice  to  condemn 
■e, — to  be  proving  that  my  unseen  Friend  is  either  not  omnipotent, 
or  that  his  forbearance  with  my  often  repeated  disobedience  will 
it  last  have  a  limit ; — and  what  is  that  limit  ?  May  not  death  at 
bit  decide  this  struggle  ?  may  he  not  be  God's  permitted  minister, 
to  decide  it  against  me  ?  These  thoughts  do  not  imply  the  least 
unbelief  in  a  future  state ;  that  was  not  the  anxious  question  of  the 
heathen^  as  all  their  mythology  proves :  but  it  was.  What  shall  I 
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be,  in  that  state  ?  Some  ethereal  particle  in  me  may  moont  up 
and  enter  into  rest,  and  even  be  united  to  the  Divine  Eneuoe  ; — 
but  will  it  be  myself?  I  cannot  believe  that  I  shall  die^  in  the 
sense  in  which  all  the  things  about  me  die.  Whenever  I  feel  thai 
I  am  at  all,  I  feel  that  I  am  immortal ;  I  may  lose  the  thought 
while  I  am  speculating ;  I  can  never  lose  it  while  I  am  acting  mod 
living.  But  this  is  the  point, — shall  good  or  evil,  shall  light  or 
darkness  be  that  to  which  I  am  united,  when  all  the  spiritual  ener* 
gies,  by  which  I  seem  to  have  asserted  my  connection  with  some- 
thing better  than  myself,  shall  be  as  much  crushed  by  pain  and 
weakness  and  death,  the  great  consummation  of  them,  as  the  ener- 
gies by  which  I  eat,  and  drink,  and  walk  1  The  Jews  were  taught 
to  experience  precisely  the  same  difficulty,  only  vrith  still  greater 
power  and  reality,  only  with  a  brighter  and  better  hope  as  to  its 
solution.  They  felt  in  themselves  this  struggle ;  but  then  taking 
hold  of  the  covenant,  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  they  were 
able  to  believe  that  the  righteous  Lord  who  revealed  hioMelf  to 
their  hearts  was  indeed  their  Lord,  and  would  be  so  for  ever  and 
ever ;  and  coming  with  the  appointed  sacriBce,  at  the  appcnnted 
time,  in  the  appointed  place,  to  the  appointed  priest,  they  were  able 
to  believe  that  that  covenant  had  not  been  destroyed  through  their 
iniquity ;  that  they  still  had  an  inheritance  in  the  King  of  their 
nation ;  that  they  should  behold  his  face  in  righteousness ;  and  that 
when  his  glory  was  manifested  to  the  whole  earth,  they  should 
partake  in  it.  Yet  it  was  a  hope  still ; — still  the  doubt  rested  upon 
their  minds,  and  at  times  would  gain  a  dreadful  ascendancy — ^Isthis 
evil  and  accursed  nature  which  belongs  to  me,  my  ownself  ?  Are 
not  its  evils  imputed  to  me  ?  Are  not  they  counted  a  part  of  me  1 
Will  not  death  destroy  that  nature;  and  when  he  destroys  it,  shall 
I  be  spared  t  These  questions  must  have  occupied  men,  not  be- 
cause they  did  not  possess  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world,  but  because  they  did  possess  it;— yea,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  that  light  was  revealed  to  them,  or 
in  which  they  followed  it.  Surely  some  answer  was  needed  to 
them ;  surely  it  is  a  mockery  to  say  that  the  light  itself  was  the 
answer.  If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  the  answer  is  clear 
and  intelligible.  TheWord  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us ; 
in  this  flesh  He  passed  through  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  men;  He 
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died  a  real  death ;  He  brought  back  a  real  body  from  the  grave. 
This  was  the  voice  from  heaven  replying  to  the  voice  from  earth. 
The  man  asks,  **  What  am  I ;  am  I  to  account  myself  a  child  of  the 
light  or  a  child  of  the  darkness  1"  Christ  dying  and  rising  from 
the  dead,  declares :  ^^  Thy  nature  is  accursed,  thy  person  is  justifi- 
ed ;  married  to  thy  evil  nature,  thou  art  sinful  and  under  the  curse ; 
claiming  thy  portion  in  me,  thou  art  holy,  and  righteous,  and  re- 
deemed." Is  this  merely  the  doctrine  of  an  indwelling  Word  1 
Does  it  contradict  that  doctrine  ?  Or  does  one  prove  the  necessity 
and  the  reality  of  the  other  ? 

It  ia  most  true,  however,  as  I  have  said  already,  that  there  18 
one  nde  or  aspect  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  in  the  mystical.  The  outward  acts  of  our 
Lord  in  human  flesh,  considered  as  assertions  of  the  right  which 
creatures  bearing  that  flesh  have  to  rise  above  themselves  and 
chim  a  portion  in  Him,  have  been  recognised  by  many  an  earnest 
ayatic  in  his  later  years,  as  most  needful  portions  of  a  spiritual 
eeoQomy.  But  the  feeling  which  was  at  the  root  of  all  others  in 
Lather's  mind,  that  these  acts  were  mediatorial,  propitiatory  acts, 
having  for  their  ultimate  object  the  satisfaction  of  the  will  of  the 
Father,  has  been  generally  received  by  persons  of  this  temper  with 
ooldoeiv,  if  not  with  disgust.  It  should,  I  think,  be  distinctly  under- 
stood by  them  at  first — for  they  must  arrive  at  the  discovery  sooner  or 
later— that  they  cannot  hope  to  connect  this  faith  with,  or  to  reduce 
it  under  any  of  the  ideas  which  belong  properly  to  mysticism.  If 
thoae  ideas  do  include  all  truth,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is  not  true, 
fer  the  very  assumption  upon  which  it  proceeds,  and  to  which 
erery  thing  is  referred  that  there  is  an  Absolute  Will  which  is  the  . 
ground  of  all  things,  of  all  being,  life,  thought,  forms  no  part  of 
Dysticism,  however  mystics  may  have  adopted  or  graded  it  into 
their  (aith.  The  Divine  Word  is  the  only  real  subject  of  their  me- 
ditation ;  a  vague  gulf  of  being  beyond  they  may  awfully  think 
tif,  but  they  dare  not  speak  of  it  in  the  forms  of  human  language, 
or  bring  it  within  the  region  of  personality,  or  dream  of  it  as  the 
ground  of  human  relations.  Now  that  the  mystics  have  most  rea- 
noable  complaints  to  make  against  the  systems  to  which  the 
Lotheran  theology  has  given  rise,  on  this  very  ground,  that  they 
have  despoiled  the  idea  of  God  of  its  fearfulness  and  grandeur,  and 
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reduced  it  under  human  notions  and  e3q>eiieDce,  Idiall  bepreseotlj 
obliged  to  admit  But  the  question  here  at  issue  is — ^Does  or  does  not 
evidence,  similar  to  that  which  compelled  as  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  mystical  idea  of  an  indwelling  Word,  compel  us  to 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  truth  beside  and  beyond  this,  which 
involves,  under  some  terms  or  other,  the  belief  of  Mediation,  Sacri- 
fice, Satisfaction  ?  Suppoang,  for  instance,  we  attached  any  Taloe 
to  the  discovery,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Indwelling  Word 
was  not  merely  asserted  in  certain  detached  texts  of  Scripture,  hot 
that  it  imparted  a  coherency  and  clearness  to  the  whole  coarse  of 
Scripture  history,  giving  a  sense  to  the  word  Idolatry,  showing 
how  and  why  that  was  treated  as  tAe  sin  of  mankind,  ezplainiag 
the  lives  and  language  of  those  who  kept  themselves  free  from  it, 
— may  we  not  observe  a  parallel  line  of  proofs  bearing  just  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  these  other  principles?  Is  the  Lutherao 
obliged  to  depend  upon  certain  words  or  texts,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  idea  of  human  Mediation  is  contained  in  Scripture  1  Is  it 
not  worked  into  the  very  tissue  of  the  history  which  the  Scriptwe 
contains  1  Is  it  ix>t  involved  in  the  constitutioD  of  the  Jewidi 
commonwealth,  which  it  treats  of?  Can  less  be  said  conceroiBg 
the  kindred  ideas  of  Propitiation,  Atonement,  Sacrifice?  May  it 
not  be  more  correctly  affirmed,  that  what  gives  the  sense  of  oob» 
tinuousness  and  unity  to  the  books  of  Scripture,  written  under  ao 
many  different  circumstances,  and  at  such  wide  intervals  of  time,  is 
this  fact,  that  lawgivers,  psalmists,  prophets,  are,  one  and  all, 
according  to  their  various  functions,  in  obedience  to  their  inward 
promptings,  and  to  meet  the  necessities  of  their  respective  times, 
gradually  drawing  out  these  ideas  which  were  already  embodied  m 
the  institutions  and  life  of  the  Jewish  nation  ? 

If,  again,  it  seemed  to  us  a  remarkable  witness  in  favour  of 
Fox's  principle,  that  one  great  portion  of  Gentile  records  was 
scarcely  intelligible  without  it ;  have  we  no  witi>ess  in  favour  of 
these  principles  from  another  part  of  those  same  records  ?  The 
philosopher  discovered  a  divine  light,  or  wisdom,  which  he  was  to 
cry  after  and  to  follow ;  did  not  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
believe  that  there  was  an  invisible  power,  which  it  was  to  propi- 
tiate,  which  it  was  to  reach  by  mediation,  to  which  it  must  ofier 
sacrifices  ?    Did  not  the  wisest  statesmen,  even  in  days  when  all 
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actual  faith  had  disappeared,  still  recognise  these  thoughts  as 
strange  and  mysterious,  vhich  the  nation  must  acknowledge  if  it 
were  to  he  a  nation,  though  they  might  dispense  with  them  or  over- 
look them  1  Was  phik>sophy  ever  able  to  get  above  these  ideas, 
or  to  merge  them  in  that  which  was  peculiarly  its  own  ?  Many 
philosophers  laboured  hard  ;  the  best  of  them  felt  more  strongly 
than  all  others,  that  there  was  in  the  popular  faith  upon  these 
Biatteis,  that  which  contradicted  truths  which  seemed  to  him  most 
sacred ;  yet  he  was  the  least  disposed  to  attack  that  faith ;  the 
iBOBt  inclined  to  recognise  it  as  something  which  the  philosopher 
needed  so  much  the  more,  because  he  was  a  philosopher. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  he  was,  as  I  have  hinted  before, 
almost  peculiar ;  nearly  all  others  wished  either  to  extinguish  the 
existing  theology  by  philosophical  notions,  to  translate  it  into 
philosophical  notions,  or  to  invest  philosophy  with  the  mysterious 
and  miraculous  character  of  revealed  theology.  The  records 
of  each  experiment  are  preserved,  the  more  they  are  studied  the 
better.  The  fact  has  survived  them  all — these  ideas  in  one  form 
or  another  have  been  and  are  the  most  characteristic  and  funda- 
aicntal  ideas  of  humanity ;  the  very  proofs  and  witnesses  that  wej^ 
constitute  a  Kind.  Explain  them  as  you  will  or  as  you  can,  but 
xemember  that  an  explanation  is  not  the  thtJig,  If  these  ideas  be 
not  delusions,  there  is  some  reality  corresponding  to  them ;  and 
that  reality,  could  we  know  it,  might  be  expected  to  contain  the 
csplanation  of  them,  and  also  of  the  partial,  false,  and  mischievous 
aotKHis  which  may  have  encompassed  them;  if  they  be  delusions, 
it  would  seem  that  all  humanity  must  be  a  delusion ;  that  there  can 
be  no  common  principles  to  form  the  groundwork  of  it.  I  cannot 
think,  then,  that  the  mystical  objection  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine, 
on  whichever  side  we  view  it,  is  a  tenable  one. 

2.  Another  class  of  persons,  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, as  it  was  stated  by  Luther,  maintain  that  it  exaggerates  a 
mere  fact  or  crisis  in  the  history  of  individuals,  into  a  fixed  and 
permanent  law.  **  At  a  certain  period,"  they  say,  ^^  a  man,  who 
has  been  careless  of  religion,  acquires  a  conviction  of  his  error. 
He  is  senable  that  he  has  been  leading  a  faithless,  godless  life- 
Be  has  been  acting  as  if  there  were  no  Lord  and  Saviour  whom  he 
meant  to  trust  and  to  love.    He  begins  to  recognise  such  a 
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....    17  fiirr.     It  is  unquestionably  a  new  feeling ; 

i.n.  ^^rc  class  of  feelings  from  any  of  which  be 

^..     -ACM-iiti;.    It  is,  therefore,  invested  by  him,  and 

.^.  ^-Vir«r«:  but  it  is  only  the  first  in  a  series 

^      ..^  K'  \A  if  it  be  not  stunted  by  the  notion  that 

.  ««>  .t:o  love  and  good  works.     And  this  it 

..«        fK'^  had  been  no  such  sudden  discovery  as 

^    ..%.>.  )^  name  of  Justification.    From  his  bap- 

^    ..^«iv  Ja«e  led  a  faithful  and  pure  life ;  then  that 

^    X   ^.M  14  rightly  and  reasonably  called  his  justified- 

Hid  preliminary  act  of  conscious  faith.     Lu- 

*  was  led  by  his  own  circumstances,  or  by 

V.    1'  J«olI  with  particular  delight  and  emphasis 

^  ^  ,^,^....,t^»/«f^i/  of  his  spiritual  history;  yet  even  he 

.   .  k    .  M^^tisin,  as  if  that  was  entitled  to  the  credit  of  his 

X . «  vk'itC  then  that  there  was  a  confusion  in  his  mind 

, ;  .  ...»;'^-  tiot  unfit  him  for  an  active  reformer,  certainly 

.V  skr^^HcuHis  of  him  when  he  assumed  to  be  the  enun- 

.,.iKM|'lo.     And  every  thing  in  his  words,  and  the 

,o.!k\  (vnds  to  heighten  that  suspicion.    For  why 

h  upon  a  formal  release  from  guilt,  and  a  formal 

^.Mviwm^ss  ?    Surely  it  is  a  real  deliverance  from 

^iiuvusnoss  that  man  requires.     Give  the  best 

.    i^c  other  notion  ;  strip  it  of  the  fictitious  char- 

.  J    :  :uu«t  be  offensive  both  to  God  and  man ;  and 

\    N'.itc  to  some  feeling  on  our  part  of  a  position 

.. .^.^•^  ^*  may,  if  we  please,  realize;  and  then  to 

.^vv.'v'M  us  something  independent  of  the  realiza- 

.  «>.««  xuji  that  it  is  a  position  granted  to  faith,  and 

^^(  i.'htH^  principle,  is  to  give  us  shadows  for  sub- 

fCsni  to  satisfy  our  hunger. 

■6c  argument,  I  hope,  fairly,  avoiding  only  the 

»%*^   Axourite  phrases,*  which  have  become  catch- 

\.u^\\  ^lubarass  the  minds  of  all,  on  either  side, 

.v*4K     I  «^  ^'"*^®  acknowledge  the  great  plausibility 

iw  *^h«irttble  piety  of  those,  who,  in  former  days 

•  Surh  M  "  forensic." 
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or  of  late,  have  brought  it  forward,  and  the  difficulty  of  showing 
wby  I  think  the  substance  of  it  to  be  fallacious,  without  seeming  to 
reject  portions  of  it  which  I  believe  to  be  both  true  and  important. 
I  think,  however,  that  by  at  once  going  to  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion»  we  may  be  able  to  relieve  it  of  many  of  its  perplexities.  Every 
one  must  have  been  struck  with  these  words  of  St.  Paul :  ^^  That 
I  may  be  found  in  him,  not  having  my  own  righteousness,  which  is 
of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  by  the  faith  of  Christ ;  the  righteous- 
nev,  that  is,  of  God  by  or  upon  faith,"  {im  rg  nictti).  What  is 
remarkable  in  these  words  is,  of  course,  their  connection.  St.  Paul 
if  speaking  of  some  very  high  attainment,  some  end  which  was  to 
be  the  consummation  of  all  his  strivings.  And  this  attainment, 
tiuB  end,  is  what  ?  Having  an  individual  righteousness  ?  No ;  but 
precisely  the  not  having  it.  The  highest  perfection  this  saint  and 
apostle  could  think  of,  one  which  he  could  not  dare  to  say  he  had^ 
achieved,  was  the  ceasing  to  be  any  thing  in  himself,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  whole  moral  and  spiritual  life  and  being  as  in 
aaoCber. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  excellent  men,  who  argue  against 
tlie  Lutheran  doctrine  upon  the  grounds  I  am  considering,  have 
tlie  least  difficulty  in  interpreting  this  passage.  I  do  not  fancy 
fliat  they  wish  to  explain  away  its  force.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
quite  persuaded  they  would  say,  '*  Certainly  th'is  is  one  of  the  para- 
doxes of  divinity  ;  but  it  is  a  paradox  upon  which  every  new  fact 
in  onr  spiritual  history  throws  a  new  light ;  a  paradox  so  involved 
in  the  idea  of  Christianity,  nay,  in  the  idea  of  our  own  moral  con- 
stitutbn,  that  there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  frequently  justify  it 
hj  their  unconscious  expressions,  even  if  they  have  little  apparent 
innght  into  its  meaning.  Every  man  knows,  that  just  so  far  as  he 
eootemplates  self  in  his  acts  as  an  object  for  gratulation,  so  far 
those  acts  are  contradictory,  and  that  just  so  far  as  he  can  renounce 
adf,  and  look  upon  his  acts  as  beginning  and  terminating  in  an- 
other, just  so  far  he  has  fought  the  great  fight  of  life,  and  has 
attamed  his  true  state."  Such  language  as  this  is  most  common 
in  writers  who  have  a  strong  dislike  to  Luther.  Let  us  look 
steadily  at  it  for  a  moment 

It  is  admitted,  that  this  state  of  setf-^enialj  in  the  highest  and 
fiiDest  sense  of  the  words,  is  the  true  state  of  a  man ;  not  a  fantastic 
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imaginary  state  at  all ;  something  which  every  good  man  is  to 
desire  and  strive  after ;  and  to  sorrow  because  bis  vanity  and  pride 
continually  check  him  in  his  efforts  to  reach  it.    Assuredly  then  it 
ought  not  to  be  assumed,  that  there  is  something  necessarily  ficti- 
tious in  the  idea  of  abandoning  a  self-righteousness,  and  acquiring 
another  righteousness ;  there  is  a  sense  in  which  that  idea  is  not 
only  not  fictitious,  but  the  very  reverse  of  fictitious ;  the  deliverance 
from  the  perpetual  fictions  and  counterfeits  of  our  selfish  nature. 
Nor,  again,  can  it  be  maintained,  that  the  doctrine  of  renouncing 
our  righteousness,  and  receiving  another,  does  necessarily  belong 
to  one  stage — the  lowest  stage — of  a  man's  spiritual  progress ;  it 
would  seem,  that  in  some  sense  it  appertained  to  the  very  highest 
stage  of  it.    *'  But  then,  it  is  said,  this  cannot  be  the  Lutheran 
sense ;  for  that  sense  is  as  clearly  as  language  can  describe  it  this 
— that  a  sinner,  a  man  pursuing  an  evil  course,  does  by  an  act  of 
faith,  in  the  righteousness  of  another,  become  a  righteous  and 
justified  man.    No  one,  not  wishing  to  pervert  and  confuse  thingp 
essentially  distinct,  nay  opposite,  can  identify  this  assertion  with 
one  which  evidently  relates  to  the  most  advanced  period  of  Chris- 
tian life  and  experience."    Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
especial  charge  against  Luther  is,  that  he  mistook  the  phenomena 
of  a  certain  crisis  in  our  life  for  a  fixed  law  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  it.    He  is  blamed  for  attaching  so  much  importance  to 
this  doctrine,  as  if  it  were  the  key  to  the  entire  meaning  of  a  man's 
spiritual  existence,  when  in  fact  it  merely  describes  the  first  con- 
scious feeling  of  such  an  existence.    May  we  not  fairly  suggest 
the  thought  to  the  objector,  that  possibly  he  may  be  fall'mg  into 
,  this  very  error  himself,  and  mistaking  Luther  just  because  he  was 
free  from  it  ?    May  there  not  be  a  law  which  is  expressly  the  law 
of  a  man's  being ;  complete  conformity  to  which  is  his  perfection; 
but  which,  from  the  first  hour  of  his  life  to  the  last,  is  his  law ; 
which  does  not  depend  the  least  for  its  reality  upon  his  recognition 
of  it,  or  his  denial  of  it ;  which  will  judge  him  at  the  last  day ; 
and  which  must  not,  therefore,  be  concealed  from  him  at  any  time, 
but  be  announced  'to  him  as  that  against  which  he  is  rebelling. 
May  not  this  law  be,  must  it  not  be,  if  St.  Paul's  words  are  to  be 
received  in  their  simple  sense,  the  law  of  union  with  another,  the 
law  of  self-renunciation  7    Suppose  then  I  see  a  man  pursuing  an 
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utterly  wrong  course — a  course  of  indulgence  in  the  most  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words— have  I  not  right  to  say  to  him,  This  is  an  evil 
course ;  and  if  he  ask  me  why,  to  answer,  Because  it  is  a  course 
of  selfishness,  and  because  you  were  not  meant,  and  your  conscience 
tells  you  you  were  not  meant  to  be  selfish.    And  if  he  reply  to 
me,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will — "  But  how  can  I  be  other- 
wise?  every  man  is  selfish;  selfishness  is  our  nature,  and  our 
necesrity ;  God  made  us  so,  we  cannot  help  it,"  am  I  hindered 
from  asserting  God's  ways  against  man's  blasphemy  in  some  such 
words  as  these  ?    '^  I  care  not  whether  you  call  selfishness  your 
nature  or  no ;  if  it  be,  your  nature  is  a  contradiction  and  a  lie,  for 
H  makes  you  do  that  which  you  cannot  do  without  being  at  war 
mth  yourself.    If  that  be  your  nature,  then  you  are  not  meant  to 
fire  according  to  your  nature,  but  to  rise  out  of  it — above  it. 
And  there  is  One  who  has  come  to  redeem  you  out  of  your  nature, 
and  to  unite  you  to  Himself.    In  Him  you  may  believe  and  live ; 
m  yoQTSelf  you  cannot."    In  saying  this,  I  have  preached  to  this 
linful  man  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification.  I  have  told  him  that 
diere  is  a  state  belonging  to  him,  with  which  he  is  not  living  in 
accordance,  but  with  which  he  is  living  at  variance.    I  have  said, 
tbat  uiion  with  another  is  his  law ;  separation  from  him,  his  trans- 
grcsrion.    I  have  said,  that  that  union  is  not  a  natural,  but  a 
^nritual  one.    It  is  a  union  which  is  maintained  by  faith ;  unbelief 
18  the  renunciation  of  it :  therefore  an  anomalous  sinful  condition. 
Tbere  is  a  fiction  here  assuredly  ;  it  is  a  fiction  to  have  a  state  and 
not  to  enjoy  it ;  a  fiction  to  possess  the  conditions  of  a  spiritual 
being,  and  to  be  acting  as  if  these  conditions  did  not  exist.    But 
it  is  tfie  fiction  of  an  evil  world ;  and  I  know  not  how  we  are  to 
get  rid  of  the  fiction  but  by  declaring  the  fact  to  which  it  is 
(qppowd. 

The  dream,  that  because  it  is  announced  as  a  fact  it  will  be  at 
once  received  as  a  fact,  that  there  will  not  be  a  fierce  conflict  with 
fte  selfish  nature  before  it  can  be  acknowledged  at  all,  and  that 
ttiese  struggles  will  not  be  repeated  every  day  of  a  man's  pilgrim- 
age through  an  evil  world,  was  certainly  not  Luther's  dream. 
Erery  page  of  his  writings,  like  every  hour  of  his  life,  bears  wit- 
ness to  a  tremendous  struggle.  The  question  which  he  thought  to 
be  all-important,  was  this — Is  the  struggle  against  the  too  great 
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proDencss  of  the  evil  heart  to  believe  and  trust,  or  againat  iti 
reluctance  to  believe  and  trust ;  against  its  over-eageroesB  to 
cleave  to  its  Lord,  or  against  its  passion  for  a  selfish  independence  f 
His  conviction  was,  that  when  he  distrusted  Christ  he  was  a 
bad  and  evil  man,  with  no  capacity  for  doing  any  right  or  good 
act  To  trust  then  must  be  a  duty ;  a  man  could  not  be  just  or 
righteous  who  did  not  trust ;  so  far  as  he  did  trust  he  must  be  so. 
If  he  were  asked  whether  nothing  must  precede  this  trust  and  give 
a  warrant  for  it,  he  would  have  answered :  Assuredly  God's  word 
and  promise  must  precede ;  the  declaration,  that  this  state  is  yourt, 
must  be  your  warrant  for  claiming  it.  The  words  of  the  BiUe 
generally,  the  assurance  of  baptism  to  you  particularly,  give  yon 
the  right  to  believe.  To  seek  the  right  in  any  thing  else,  in  any 
outward  acts  or  inward  feeling  of  yours,  is  to  commit  a  contradic- 
tion ;  for  these  acts  and  feelings,  if  they  are  lawful  and  right,  are 
acts  and  feelings  which  imply  trust — are  expressions  of  trust.  A 
man's  repetition  of  his  Credo  does  not  give  him  a  right  to  trust  in 
God's  mercy  and  forgiveness,  but  if  he  repeats  it,  as  he  should,  it 
is  a  form  of  trust  and  affiance  in  God.  A  man's  comfortable 
impressions  and  feelings  are  not  reasons  of  confidence ;  if  they  are 
not  mere  physical  sensations,  they  are  the  effects  of  his  resting  in 
his  true  friend.  Faith  then,  according  to  him,  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  grace,  which  we  may  contemplate  and  reflect  upon  in 
ourselves.  By  its  very  nature  it  is  the  act  of  going  out  of  self,  the 
act  of  entering  into  union  with  anc^her  from  whom  all  our  graces 
are  to  be  derived.  That  the  power  of  performing  such  an  act  is 
conferred  by  God,  and  is  therefore  a  grace,  he  of  course  asserted 
stoutly  ;  but  it  made  an  immeasurable  difference  whether  the  grace 
was  supposed  to  be  given  to  a  man  as  so  much  stock  which  he 
might  call  his  own,  or  whether  its  effect  was  to  induce  him  to 
disclaim  all  property  in  himself,  and  to  live  entirely  in  Christ.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  he  resisted  so  strongly  the  argument 
which  the  Romanists  deduced  from  the  relative  excellence  of  fiaith 
and  love.  Love,  they  said,  is  a  higher  grace  than  faith,  by  the 
testimony  of  your  own  St.  Paul,  and  yet  you  make  the  grace  of 
faith  and  not  of  love  the  ground  of  justification.  I  do  not,  he 
would  answer,  make  what  you  would  call  the  grace  of  faith  the 
ground  of  justification.    I  do  not  tell  a  man  that  he  is  to  ask  him- 
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self,  bow  much  faith  he  has,  and  if  he  have  so  much,  to  call  himself  ^^ 
justified.  What  I  tell  him  is  precisely  that  he  is  not  to  do  this, 
that  thb  is  the  very  trick  which  he  has  been  practising  upon  him- 
•elf,  while  he  has  been  under  your  teaching.  He  i^  not  to  thinker 
speculate  about  his  faith  a.t^all.  He  is  to  believe,  and  by  believing, 
to  lose  sight  of  himself  and  to  forget  himself.  And^  therefore,  I 
cannot  allow  that  he  is  justjiied  by  his  grace  of  love,  thpijgti  J 
ijgj^?t  t?  H  thft  higha«Ft  nf  all  grarffl.  Trust  is  the  beginning 
of  love,  the  way  to  love.  A  being  who  shows  that  he  cares  for 
me,  and  in  whom  all  love  dwells,  proposes  himself  to  me  as  an 
object  of  my  trust ;  I  trust  him,  and  so  enter  into  a  knowledge  and 
participation  of  his  love.  And  that  love  works  in  me  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  ;i^ 

I  do  not  say  that  on  all  these  points  Luther  may  not  have  fallen 
into  a  hundred  incon^tencies.  Those  who  search  his  writings 
for  such  inconsistencies  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  amply  rewarded  for 
their  pains.  Those  who  look  in  him  for  a  strong,  steady  current 
of  thought  and  meaning  running  through  all  his  perplexities  and 
coDtradictions,  and  often  made  more  evident  by  them,  will  also,  I 
diink,  find  what  they  desire.  One  remark  I  would  venture  to 
make  in  support  of  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  his  theology. 
It  is  certainly  a  rare  case  that  the  character  of  the  doctrine  which 
a  man  spends  his  life  in  proclaiming,  should  stand  out  in  direct 
contrast  to  his  own  personal  character.  In  nearly  all  cases  one 
fecetres  some  strong  impression  and  colouring  from  the  other. 
Those  who  read  Lutlier's  history,  would  certainly  not  expect  to 
find  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  his  case ;  they  would  fancy  that 
he  must  have  thrown  more  of  his  own  personality  than  another 
man  does  into  any  principle  he  defended — not  less.  Now  Luther 
is  often  condemned  as  coarse,  rude,  impatient ;  did  ever  any  one 
affirm  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  plain-spoken  and  substantial  ? 
Is  there  not  then  a  rather  strong  d  priori  improbability  in  the^ 
notion,  that  his  doctrine,  to  whatever  charges  it  may  be  open,  is 
obnoxious  to  just  this  one,  of  being  a  mere  pursuing  or  fight- 
ing of  shadows?  Might  not  one  be  glad  to  discover  some 
escape  from  a  supposition  which,  to  any  ordinary  person  who 
is  not  a  theologian,  must  seem  most  utterly  startling  and  inex- 
plicable ? 
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3.  When  I  have  mentioned  one  other  objection  to  this  principle, 
I  believe  I  shall  have  encountered  all  those  by  which  persons  in 
this  day  are  likely  to  be  perplexed.  Many  stadents  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover  how  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  differs  from 
the  general  doctrine  of  atonement,  which  was  as  strongly  recog- 
nised, in  words  at  least,  by  the  Romanists  as  it  could  be  by  Luther. 

We  can  understand,  they  say,  that  many  practices  may  have 
been  sanctioned  at  that  time,  which  interfered  with  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice.  We  can  suppose  that 
it  may  have  been  important  to  reassert  the  principle  strongly  for 
the  purpose  of  protesting  against  these  abuses.  But  the  doctrine 
was  there ;  the  Romanists  insisted  upon  feith  in  it ;  what  more 
have  we  to  do  ?  If  Protestantism  have  got  rid  of  any  mischievous 
outgrowths  of  the  elder  system,  let  us  be  thankful ;  but  why  endea- 
vour to  maintain  this  particular  mode  of  expresaon  whidi  was,  to 
all  appearance,  adopted  for  a  temporary  purpose — and  has  accom- 
plished that  purpose  1 

I  think  that  the  statement  I  have  given  of  Luther's  doctrine  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  answer  to  this  difficulty.  He  did  not  call 
upon  men  to  acknowledge  either  a  new  doctrine  or  an  old  one,  to 
believe  either  in  a  certain  opinion  concerning  justification  or  in  a  cer- 
tain opinion  concerning  the  atonement  He  called  upon  them  to  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father  Almighty — in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son 
our  Lord,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. — He  said  again  and  again,  that 
the  Credo  was  justification.  He  told  men  that  union  with  Christ 
was  deliverance  from  sin  and  condemnation ;  that  that  union  was 
claimed  and  maintained  by  faith ;  that  faith  was  therefore  justifi- 
cation. Such  an  assertion  was  true  or  false.  If  it  were  true,  it 
cannot  have  ceased  to  be  true ;  all  the  circumstances  and  occasions 
which  called  it  forth  may  have  passed  away ;  but  the  law  which 
it  proclaimed  must  be  as  much  a  law  for  us  as  it  was  for  those  to 
whom  Tetzel  sold  his  indulgences.  And  so  far  from  thinking,  as 
those  who  make  this  objection  seem  to  think,  that  we  of  this  day 
can  afford  to  substitute  faith  in  a  certain  notion  or  dogma,  for  faith 
in  a  living  person,  though  the  men  of  the  16th  century  could 
not,  I  rather  fancy  that  this  is  a  temptation  to  which  we  have 
yielded  more  than  even  the  Romanist  did,  and  from  which  we  al- 
most need  a  second  Reformation  to  deliver  us. 
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Bat  I  do  not  believe  that  the  objection  really*7ii«aii^  this ;  I  sus- 
pect that  this  difficulty  about  the  relation  between  the  idea  of 
justification  and  the  idea  of  atonement  is  a  very  important  difficulty 
indeed ;  that  it  is  one  which  did  not  force  itself  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Reformers;  that  it  is  one  which  does  force  itself 
upon  our  consideration ;  that  people  are  taking  various  methods 
of  expressing  it  to  themselves — some  of  them  being  very  confused 
methods  tending  to  increase  rather  than  to  remove  our  perplexity, 
and  to  rob  us  of  distinctions  and  principles  which  with  great  diffi- 
culty have  been  established  for  us ;  but  that  it  must  be  earnestly 
considered^  and  will  receive  some  practical  resolution — a  very  mis- 
chievous if  not  a  very  satisfactory  one. — The  question  is  this. 
Can  this  doctrine  of  justification,  if  it  retain  its  Lutheran  meaning, 
if  it  be  the  assertion  of  a  man's  personal  position  and  personal  duty, 
if  it  do  not  degenerate  into  the  most  lifeless  of  all  formulas — as- 
sume the  position  which  it  does  assume  in  a  great  part  of  our  Pro-x' 
testant  divinity  ?  Can  it  be  put  forward  as  the  truth  which  lies  at  ^ 
tlie  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  Does  this  view  honour 
the  docrine,  or  only  kiss  it,  in  order  to  kill  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  we  shall  have  to  consider  when  we  inquire  into  the  Pro- 
testant systems,  and  their  practical  workings.  Perhaps  the  reader 
may  be  the  less  unwilling  to  enter  with  me  upon  the  examination, 
if  be  perceive,  as  I  hope  by  this  time  he  does,  that  it  is  as  much  my 
desire  as  it  can  be  his,  to  assert  the  principle  in  its  integrity  and 
fiilaeaL 

IL  L  It  is  evident  that  the  mystics,  who  oppose  themselves 
mainly  to  that  side  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  which  connects 
it  with  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Will,  must  dishke  to  see  that  idea  so 
prominently  exhibited  as  it  is  in  the  Calvinistical  theology.  And 
k  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  from  the  style  of  their  previous  ar- 
guments, what  kind  of  substitute  they  would  be  inclined  to  offer  for 
the  doctrine  of  Election,  as  it  appears  in  that  theology.  **  Each 
man,  they  say,  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  light  and  to  the 
daikneas;  following  the  light,  and  submitting  to  the  Divine  Word, 
he  enters  into  an  elect  state ;  preferring  the  darkness  he  becomes 
reprobate.  In  the  first  case  he  acts  according  to  the  purpose  of 
God ;  in  the  second  he  resists  it.  But  because  this  is  the  case, 
man  is  not  therefore  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  his  own  sal- 
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vation ;  the  nature  of  the  act  which  he  performs,  proves  that  he  is 
not  so ;  it  may  be  more  properly  called  an  act  of  submission  than 
of  choice,  though  it  involve  choice  ;  it  is  the  surrender  of  his  own 
will ;  whereas  the  opposite  kind  of  act  is  emphatically  the  asser- 
tion of  his  own  will,  a  declaration  of  independence." 

I  have  already  recognised  so  strongly  the  prmciple  which  this 
statement  embodies,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  make  any  exception 
against  it  I  receive  it  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  practi- 
cal conditions  under  which  every  man  acts;  conditions  which 
must  remain  true,  whatever  other  truth  there  may  be  involved  in 
them.  The  only  question  is,  whether  this  doctrine,  respecting  the 
Divine  Word,  can  set  aside,  or  make  unnecessary,  the  distinct 
formal  belief  of  a  primary,  absolute,  or  original  Will  1  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  I  think  it  cannot.  That  belief  seems  to  lie  deeper 
than  the  one  respecting  our  relation  to  the  Divine  Word,  and  to  be 
the  necessary  ground  of  it.  Take  away  that  ground,  and  I  cannot 
see  that  we  retain  any  acknowledgment  of  Crod  in  himself;  that 
we  contemplate  Him  otherwise  than  in  reference  to  us,  or  his  opera- 
tions upon  us.  The  mystical  doctrine  may  explain  the  position  and 
circumstances  of  man;  but  these  very  circumstances,  if  the  doctrine 
be  true,  imply  a  theology,  and  that  theology  it  seems  to  me  is 
the  very  thing  which  mysticism  wants. 

2.  Again,  the  class  of  persons  who  complain  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification,  as  leading  to  the  belief  Qf  a  fic- 
titious righteousness,  see  in  the  doctrine  of  election  an  arbitrary 
dispensation  with  all  righteousness.  ^^  A  person  receives  eternal 
life  because  it  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God  that  he  should  receive 
it.  Supposing  we  grant  that  the  obedience  is  decreed,  as  well  as 
the  reward  of  it,  yet  where  is  that  which  is  the  essence  of  all 
obedience,  that  can  be  acceptable  to  a  perfect  being.  Freedom  ? 
You  cannot,  therefore,  make  the  doctrine  reasonable,  except  by 
admitting 'Divine  election  to  be  the  foresight  of  human  obedi- 
ence." 

Unquestionably  I  would  admit  that  proposition,  or  any  other, 
were  it  never  so  startling,  rather  than  acknowledge  that  great 
primary  contradiction,  that  the  source  of  all  being  is  self^-mih 
But  one  contradiction  is  not  the  escape  from  another,  and  assuredly 
the  idea  of  an  obedience  in  man,  which  has  no  ground  to  rest 
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upon ;  which  was  foreseen  by  God,  but  not  derived  from  Him ;  of 
something  good,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  traced  ultimately  to  the 
Fountain  of  good ;  nay,  which  exists  independently  of  it,  that  is 
to  say,  under  what  we  are  wont  to  consider  the  very  condition  of 
evil— is  a  most  agonizing  contradiction.  And  what  need  have  we 
of  it  ?  Only  do  not  suppose  the  Being  whom  you  worship  to  be  a 
mere  power;  only  acknowledge  him  to  be  that  in  reality  which 
you  say  in  words  that  He  is,  the  essential  truth  and  goodness;  only 
suppose  the  absolute  will  to  be  a  will  to  good,  and  how  can  we 
imagine  that  Happiness,  Obedience,  Freedom,  have  their  origin  any 
where  but  in  Him ;  that  misery,  disobedience,  slavery,  mean  any 
thing  but  revolt  and  separation  from  Him  ? 

3.  The  last  complaint  against  the  doctrine  runs  parallel  with 
the  last  against  Luther's.  Does  not  the  election  mean  the  election 
of  a  body  ?  Has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  the  election  of  individuals  ? 
I  would  make  the  same  answer  here  which  I  made  in  the  other 
case.  Every  individual  man  must  be  in  some  state  or  other. 
Every  individual  man  ought  to  know  to  whom  he  is  to  ascribe 
.fhit  state  in  which  he  is.  The  Reformers  were  especially  deal- 
ing with  the  circumstances  of  individual  men.  They  meant  to 
explain  to  whom  each  individual  should  attribute  his  election.  But 
H&af  the*true  state  of  each  man  is;  in  what  relation  each  man 
itaods  to  a  body ;  whether  the  election  of  an  individual  can  be 
viewed  apart  from  the  Election  of  the  Church ;  these  are  questions 
which  are  forced  upon  us  at  this  time,  and  which  it  is  possible  may 
be  resolved  in  a  way  in  which  some  of  the  Reformers  and  most  of 
their  disciples  would  not  have  resolved  them. 

III.  1.  The  language  of  the  Reformers  respecting  the  Bible 
was  probably  more  offensive  to  the  Quakers  and  the  mystics  gen- 
erally, than  even  their  doctrines  of  justification  and  election.  The 
notbo  of  a  book  to  which  men,  possessing  the  Inward  Light  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit,  must  defer  as  an  absolute  authority,  puzzled 
and  confused  them.  Nevertheless,  they  were  by  no  means  inclined 
to  deny,  that  the  more  they  were  walking  in  the  Light  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  Spirit,  the  more  sympathy  they  had  with  the  words 
of  this  book,  the  less  they  were  disposed  to  cavil  at  them.  In  this, 
therefore,  as  in  the  two  former  cases,  they  were  inclined  to  trans- 
late the  language   of  the  Reformers   into  their  own,   and   to* 
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affirm  that  m  any  other  sense  except  that  it  was  false.  The  spiritual 
man  had  a  capacity  for  discerning^  spiritual  truths  under  the  letter 
of  the  Scriptures ;  to  him,  therefore,  they  had  a  meaning  and  an 
exceeding  value.  But  to  call  them  in  themselves^  as  words,  as  re* 
cords  of  facts,  divine ;  to  hold  them  up,  in  this  character,  as  objects 
of  reverence,  was  to  turn  men's  eyes  away  from  the  true  light,  and 
so  far  as  you  could  to  quench  it. 

The  truth  of  this  statement,  so  far  as  it  describes  the  faculty 
which  the  Scripture  addresses,  I  have  already  admitted,  and  have 
maintsdned  that  it  is  implicitly  recognised  by  those  who  seem  to 
be  most  startled  by  it.  That  all  revelation  is  to  the  consdence — 
the  inner  man,  and  that  when  that  conscience  is  not  awake,  when 
<!hat  inner  man  is  buried,  the  revelation  is  not  really  made,  most 
persons,  under  some  form  of  language  or  other,  are  ready  to  con- 
fess. And  that  the  most  consistent  and  intelligible  interpretation 
of  this  truth  is  contained  in  the  doctrine,  that  man  is  created  for 
union  with  the  Living  Word,  and  that  except  in  union  with  Him, 
he  is  not  in  a  true  living  state,  I  at  least  am  most  anxions  to  BrmiTrtnm^ 
But  then  if  this  be  the  state,  not  for  one  man  but  for  all  men,  and 
if  each  man,  just  so  far  as  he  enters  into  his  true  state,  beoomci 
more  of  a  man,  and  less  of  a  mere  individual,  does  it  not  seem 
strange  that  there  should  be  no  instrument  through  whickthe  mind 
of  the  Living  Word  is  expressed  to  the  racey  and  which  therefore 
overreaches  the  feelings  and  judgments  of  each  particular  mind, 
while  it  imparts  to  these  feelings  and  judgments  clearness,  purity, 
and  strength  1  Does  not  the  expectation  of  such  an  instrument,  a 
certain  conviction,  that  it  is  necessary  and  that  it  will  be  given, 
grow  up  just  in  proportion  as  we  take  in  the  other  idea,  and  ob- 
serve how  entirely  it  contradicts  the  notion  that  each  man  is  a  law 
to  himself?  Now  supposing  there  were  such  an  instrument,  of 
what  kind  must  it  be  ?  You  say  that  the  same  set  of  facts,  words, 
records,  conveys  a  different  meaning  to  the  spiritual  and  enlight- 
ened man  and  to  the  fleshly  ignorant  man.  Be  it  so — then  what 
is  there  to  prevent  us  from  believing  that  the  truth  which  is  meant 
to  be  conveyed,  should  be  conveyed  in  facts,  records,  and  words? 
Why  may  it  not  be  a  spiritual  communication,  because  it  is  on- 
bodied  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  human  discourse  1  Can  you  imagine 
how  it  should  be  embodied  in  any  other  forms?    That  you  may 
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not  be  able  to  conjecture  what  facts  and  events  would  be  adequate 
to  make  known  to  man  the  law  of  his  own  being,  his  relation  to 
God,  the  character  of  God,  I  willingly  acknowledge.  But  suppose 
you  were  told  that  a  set  of  men — a  peculiar  nation — had  been 
selected  as  the  organs  of  a  divine  communication  to  the  nations 
generally,  and  that  all  their  circumstances  had  been  contrived  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  them  for  such  a  function,  would  you  say 
there  was  d  priori  improbability  that  this  would  be  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Lord  of  man  for  speaking  to  his  creatures  ?  would 
you  not  feel  there  was  a  singular  fitness  in  it ;  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  conjecturing  how  any  other  could  be  equally  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principle  which  we  have  acknowledged  ? 

Whence,  then,  comes  the  reluctance  of  the  mystic  to  receive 
the  reformed  doctrine  on  this  subject  1  It  may  be  traced,  I  believe, 
to  the  same  defect  which  we  have  observed  in  him  already.  He 
perceives  the  conditions  under  which  man  exists,  the  relation  in 
which  be  stands  to  a  divine  guide  and  teacher,  but  he  does  not 
trace  that  relation  up  to  its  ground  in  an  Originating  Will.  Stop- 
]nng  short  of  that,  he  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  heartily  believe  in  a 
Revelation.  He  thinks  of  the  eye  which  receives  the  Light ;  he^ 
cannot  steadily  reflect  that  there  was  a  Light  before  the  eye,  and 
that  it  called  into  existence  the  eye  which  should  behold  it.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  does  not  implicitly  acknowledge  this  truth.  But 
the  explicit  acknowledegment  of  it  is  that  which  I  believe  gave 
the  Reformation  all  its  moral  strength  and  grandeur,  and  above 
all,  which  imparted  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  respecting  the  Bible 
all  its  meaning. 

2.  The  Quaker  complains  against  this  doctrine  because  it  sub- 
jects the  spiritual  man  to  the  government  of  words  and  letters.  A 
much  more  popular  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  sets  particular  men, 
however  ill  taught  and  undisciplined,  free  from  all  authority  but 
their  own.  **  Interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been  compiled  by 
a  series  of  wise,  learned,  holy  men  ;  some  of  them  receiving  their 
leswns  immediately  from  the  apostles.  Evidently,  therefore,  there 
are  difficulties,  amazing  difficulties,  about  its  meaning.  Yet  the 
most  ignorant  mechanic  is  to  be  treated  as  if  he  could  take  cog- 
msance  of  it,  and  attain  to  a  complete  understanding  of  it." 

Now  it  should  be  understood  or  remembered,  that  however  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Reformers  respecting  the  Scriptures  may  have  he- 
come  identified  with  the  doctrine  of  private  judgment,  it  did  not 
present  itself  to  them  in  that  form,  hut  in  the  most  disamilar  form 
imaginable.  They  expressly  proclaimed  the  Bible  to  be  that  book 
which  puts  down  and  humbles  private  judgments ;  which  asserts 
its  claim  to  be  heard  above  them  all  and  in  opposition  to  them  all, 
and  which  is  able  to  make  that  claim  good.  They  believed  that 
its  words  were  with  power ;  that  when  it  spoke,  man  felt  that 
power,  and  either  submitted  to  it  or  consciously  rebelled  against  it 
I  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  looked  at  all  into  the  writings  of  the 
Reformers,  whether  this  be  not  the  tone  which  habitually  pervades 
them.  Was  this  notion  of  theirs  absurd  or  extravagant  1  As- 
suredly it  might  have  been  justified— it  was  justified  to  the  men 
who  lived  at  what  is  called  the  revival  of  letters-— by  the  most 
obvious  analogies.  Was  it  the  fact  that  the  men  and  women  and 
children  in  the  Greek  isles  and  on  the  shores  of  Asia  had  heard  the 
Homeric  songs  from  the  lips  of  wandering  rhapsodists,  and  bad 
received  them  into  their  memories  and  their  hearts  1  Was  it  the 
fact  that  in  the  most  cultivated  period  of  Athenian  life  these  same 
songs  were  listened  to,  with  less  of  genuine  admiration  perhaps^ 
but  still  with  delight  and  a  confession  of  their  strange  power  1 
Was  it  the  fact  that  afterwards  they  became  subjects  oT  philoso- 
phical speculation  to  Aristotle,  but  at  the  self-same  moment  stirred 
the  spirit  of  Alexander  to  the  invasion  of  the  East— without  any 
reference  to  his  master's  criticisms  upon  them  ?  Did  £nglbh  or 
German  schoolboys  wait  till  they  had  studied  Aristotle  or  Eustathius 
to  feel  them — nay  in  the  best  sense  to  understand  them — in  their 
first  dress  or  in  their  own  tongue  1  What  man  in  his  senses  will 
say  that  there  was  any  arrogance  of  private  interpretation  in  alt 
this;  that  it  was  the  setting  up  a  right  to  criticise,  and  not  much 
rather  the  abandonment  of  all  such  right  in  submission  to  an  in- 
fluence which  could  not  be  resisted  ?  Were  the  Ionian  women 
and  children,  the  Macedonian  prince,  the  English  schoolboys,  dis- 
paraging the  labours  of  Aristotle  or  Eustathius ;  were  they  not 
affording  the  best  justification  of  them  ? 

All  then  that  the  Reformers  said  when  they  claimed  the  Bible 
for  peasants  was  this — that  if  it  pleased  God  to  make  himself 
known  to  his  creatures,  and  if  this  book  contained  the  records  of 
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lus  revelation,  it  was  not  more  strange  to  expect  that  his  power 
would  go  forth  to  carry  the  meaning  of  the  book  home  to  those 
tar  whom  it  was  meant,  than  that  the  words  of  a  human  book 
should  be  able  to  make  themselves  intelligible ;  it  was  not  more 
necessary  that  the  peasants  of  Christendom  should  wait  for  a  com- 
mentary before  they  opened  their  ears  and  hearts  to  receive  the 
words  of  the  one  book,  than  that  the  peasants  of  Greece  should 
wait  for  a  commentary  before  they  opened  their  ears  and  hearts  to 
receive  the  words  of  the  other.  This  was  their  notion,  which  did 
not,  however,  require  even  this  process  of  reasoning  for  its  con- 
firmation ;  seeing  that  they  had  evidence  before  their  eyes  that  the 
Bible  did  speak  to  poor  men,  and  did  make  itself  heard  by  them, 
die  more  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  directly  and  livingly  set 
before  them.  I  say  livingly,  for  we  must  not  impute  to  the  Re- 
formers the  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  book  would  be  felt  by 
the  mere  reader  of  it :  they  attached,  as  every  one  knows,  an  im- 
portance and  sacredness  to  the  office  of  the  preacher  which  we  are 
apt,  and  not  without  reason,  if  the  circumstances  of  our  own  day 
aie  to  regulate  our  belief,  to  consider  extravagant. 

3.  There  is  however  another  side  to  this  objection.  The  doubt 
recars  here,  as  in  the  other  cases — Is  this  power  promised  to  indivi- 
daab  or  a  certain  body  1  Are  individuals  as  such  to  expect  that 
die  word  of  God  will  reveal  itself  to  their  hearts  and  consciences? 
And  the  former  answer  must  be  repeated.  Unquestionably  the 
Reformers  believed  that  the  word  was  to  each  man,  not  to  a  mere 
mass  of  men.  They  believed  that  the  Bible  had  its  peculiar  lesson 
for  every  one,  and  not  merely  its  general  lesson  for  the  world. 
But  to  ascertain  how  the  peculiar  lesson  and  the  general  lesson 
bear  upon  each  other,  and  under  what  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions any  given  man  may  hope  to  profit  by  either,  we  must  know 
whether  he  is  in  his  true  state  when  he  is  living  in  a  certain  body 
or  when  he  is  standing  aloof  and  asserting  his  independence.  This 
iii  as  I  have  said  already,  a  very  important  question — perhaps  the 
qoestioD  for  us  in  this  day  to  decide.  A  kind  of  help  to  resolving 
it  may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  the  comparison  which  I  first  used 
h  defence  of  the  Reformers.  The  Homeric  poems  were  sung  to 
Greek  women  and  children.  They  were  received  and  loved  by 
them  because  they  had  Greek  sympathies :  we  receive  and  love 
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them  because  we,  being  members  of  a  nation,  are  able  to  enter 
into  those  sympathies.  Whether  a  set  of  savages,  without  any 
sense  of  society,  could  have  listened  to  them  with  equal  rapture,  or 
with  any  rapture  at  all,  is  a  point  worth  considering.  But  this  is 
merely  a  hint  for  reflection ;  the  subject  must  receive  a  more  fall 
consideration. 

IV.  I  believe  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  pass  over  for  the 
present  the  objections  which  are  made  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formers, respecting  National  distinctions  and  the  power  of  Sove- 
reigns. Till  we  have  considered  many  topics  which  have  not  yet 
come  under  our  notice,  the  force  of  these  objections  could  not  be 
appreciated ;  it  would  be  therefore  unfair  to  attempt  a  refutation 
of  them.  And  the  omission  is  of  less  importance,  as  we  shall  find, 
that  the  systems  to  which  the  Reformation  has  given  birth  have 
been  but  indirectly  affected  by  this  particular  tenet 

One  remark  however  I  must  make,  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  understand  the  contrast  which  I  have  attempted  to  exhibit  be* 
tween  the  Quaker  tendency,  and  that  which  characterised  the 
Reformers.  I  said  that  the  assertion  of  an  Absolute  Will  was  the 
main  peculiarity  of  the  latter,  the  assertion  of  a  relation  between 
the  Divine  Word  and  his  creatures  of  the  former.  It  might  seem 
that  this  assertion  was  scarcely  consistent  with  another  which  I 
made,  (and  which  will  be  at  once  admitted  as  true,)  that  Luther 
delighted  to  realize  the  connection  of  our  Lord  with  all  human 
circumstances  and  relations,  and  that  Fox  turned  away  from  such 
contemplations  altogether.  But  a  minute's  thought  will  remove 
the  apparent  contradiction.  The  relation  between  the  Heart  and 
Spirit  of  man  and  its  Divine  Teacher,  was  the  one  which  the 
Quaker  perceived  :  to  connect  ordinary  human  relations  with  this 
seemed  to  him  impossible ;  it  was  almost  profanation.  The  Re- 
former, taking  his  stand  upon  the  ground  of  the  Divine  W^ill,  and 
looking  upon  the  Bible  as  containing  the  revelation  of  that  Will, 
had  no  such  delicate  feeling.  The  common  earth  was  God's  crea- 
tion. Kings,  fathers,  and  husbands  bad  been  appointed  by  Him, 
and  were  spoken  of  in  his  word ;  the  whole  economy  of  bis  king- 
dom had  been  transacted  through  their  means.  The  Papists  had 
treated  the  world  as  the  devil's  world,  with  their  ^'  touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not  3''  but  there  was  no  safety  in  such  abstinence  i  the 
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security  was  in  serving  God  with  a  clean  heart,  and  giving  Him 
thanks  for  bis  gifts.  Such  was  the  Reformation  feeling,  wherein 
ure  must  perceive  indications  of  a  high  truth,  which  might  lead  to 
a  deliverance  from  sensuality  or  materialism,  or  might  be  perverted 
into  them.  This  was,  at  all  events,  the  immediate  effect  of  its 
proclamation.  The  Teutonic  nations,  in  which  family  life  had 
always  flourished,  and  in  which  the  King  had  been  able  to  assert 
his  position  as  something  distinct  from  that  of  the  premier  baron 
of  his  realm,  and  in  which  there  was  a  tendency  towards  business 
and  enterprise,  became  Protestant ;  the  Latin  nations,  in  which 
there  was  a  lower  standard  of  domestic  and  national  feeling,  but 
more  of  the  feeling  and  sympathies  which  dispose  to  general  social 
intercourse,  with  more  also,  as  I  think,  of  a  tendency  to  pure  con- 
templation, continued  to  call  themselves  Catholic. 


SECTION  III. 
PROTESTANT  SYSTEMS. 


While  I  have  maintained  that  the  Protestant  principles  are  in- 
separably connected,  and  that  all  are  implicitly  contained  in  the 
first,  I  have  hinted  also  that  they  presented  themselves  in  quite  dif- 
ferent aspects  and  relations  to  the  different  Reformers.  Justifica- 
tion was  the  central  thought  in  Luther's  mind,  Election  in  Calvin's, 
the  Authority  of  the  Scripture  in  Zuingle's;  the  Authority  of 
Sovereigns  in  all  the  political  patrons  of  Protestantism,  and  in  some 
of  its  theological  champions,  especially  here  in  England.  And  as 
these  differences  indicated  the  existence  of  different,  nay,  opposite, 
habits  of  mind  in  persons  who  bore  the  common  name  of  Protestants, 
(and  had  a  right  to  that  name,  not  only  as  being  all  opposed  to 
Bomanism,  but  as  all  recognising  the  positive  doctrines  which 
Romanism  denied,)  so  it  portended  the  growth  of  immediate  divi- 
aons. 

L  The  character  of  the  German  Reformation  is  mainly,  but  not 
wholly,  expressed  in  Martin  Luther;  most  students  feel,  that  in 
order  to  understand  it  fully,  we  must  connect  with  him,  at  all  events, 
Philip  Melancthon.    It  has  been  a  wonder  to  some  that  Luther, 
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\irhose  language  against  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  not  only  in  his 
own  time,  but  in  past  times,  is  probably  more  vehement  than  that 
of  any  other  Protestant,  should  nevertheless  have  felt  so  much 
sympathy  with  the  man  who  was  least  disposed  to  commit  any  act 
of  separation  from  the  old  Church,  and  should  have  turned  away 
with  dislike  from  those  who  were  labouring  to  consolidate  a  Pro- 
testant System.  The  circumstance  is  undoubtedly  very  curious, 
and  cannot,  I  think,  be  explained  merely  by  the  influence  which  a 
man  of  calm  character  and  logical  intellect  is  wont  to  exercise 
over  one  of  ardent  temperament  and  practical  energy.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  this — Luther  believed  at  first,  and  believed  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  that  the  Creed  and  the  Sacraments  were  the  great  wit- 
nesses for  justification — if  it  was  not  more  proper  to  call  them  acts 
of  justification.  They  were  such  partly  because  they  were  acts  of 
affiance  in  a  person  ;  partly  because  they,  the  sacraments  at  least, 
were,  as  he  believed,  not  merely  human  acts,  but  acts  on  the  part 
of  God,  recognising  and  adopting  those  who  would  receive  them.< 
But  every  thing  in  the  new  endeavour  to  create  a  Protestant  system 
was  drawing  men  away  from  this  creed  and  these  sacraments. 
Systematic  articles  and  confessions  were  beginning  to  be  formed  | 
justification  was  again  taught  scholastically  as  one  of  a  set  of  dog- 
mas ;  the  very  meaning  of  it  was  escaping.  Now  Melancthon 
probably  was  scarcely  aware  of  this  danger,  for  he  was  an  Aristo- 
telian schoolman,  and  was  half  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  scho- 
lastic theories  which  Luther  abhorred.  But  his  dislike  of  separation 
led  him  to  the  same  result.  There  was  something  terrible  to  him 
in  the  thought  of  leaving  the  old  German  Church — the  Church  of 
his  fathers.  He  would  have  said, "  We  have  made  our  protest 
against  the  abuses  of  Romanism ;  possibly  we  have  fulfilled  our 
work."  And  if  he  were  asked,  "  But  what  then  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  ?"  he  would  have  said,  "  Has  it  not  been  as- 
serted, in  a  sense,  in  the  Church  at  all  times  ?  The  doctdrs  main- 
tain a  justification." 

For  a  moment  such  words  may  have  come  with  power  to  Lu- 
ther's mind  ;  whether  they  occurred  to  himself,  or  were  suggested 
by  his  friend,  they  will  have  derived  strength  from  some  Anabaptist 
atrocity,  or  some  Zuinglian  discourse  on  the  Eucharist  But  an 
infamous  proceeding  of  the  Romish  court  will  |ust  then  have  come 
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to  light,  or  a  decree  ViiM  have  gone  forth  from  the  emperor  making 
reconciliation  impossUde.  Then  such  thoughts  will  have  been  cast 
away  as  the  suggestions  of  a  fiend.  To  assert  justification,  not  a 
justification^  but  the  one  only  real  justification,  was  the  business  of 
his  life.  He  who  did  assert  this  could  have  no  peace  with  Rome ; 
he  must  break  all  bonds ;  the  name  of  Catholic  itself  must  be  cast 
away.  There  must  be  an  Evangelical  Church ;  a  Church  witness- 
ing for  justification  by  faith,  though  all  Christendom  witnessed 
against  it ;  Germany  is  to  be  the  seat  of  such  a  Church.  But  it 
shall  not  be  built  upon  a  mere  notion.  The  Sacraments  shall  be 
the  great  constituents  of  it.  Baptism  shall  declare  to  its  members 
their  spiritual  citizenship.  They  shall  not  regard  the  Eucharist 
merely  as  a  feast,  at  which  they  are  to  express  their  own  faith  and 
k>Te.  The  consecrated  elements  shall  not  be  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  made  something  by  the  receiver ;  they  are  something  in  them- 
selires;  they  are  consubstantiated  with  the  Divine  Presence.  This 
is  the  Lutheran  system,  and  of  this  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Germany  professes  to  be  the  great  Conservatrix. 

II.  It  is  evident  from  these  remarks,  that  though  the  leading 
Protestant  doctrine  was  meant  to  be  embodied  in  Lutheranism,  vui 
must  look  for  the j)urely  Protestant  system  to  ^lyinism.    It  is  not'^ 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Calvin,  from  the  first  moment  that  he  began 
to  bear  witness  against  Romanism,  contemplated  a  separation  from 
the  old  Church.     Such  a  notion  would  be  contrary  to  all  that  we 
know  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  of  the  lives  of  those  who  acted 
in  it     But  the  idea  of  an  Ecclesia,  consisting  of  individuals  taken 
cut  of  the  world  by  divine  Election,  was  the  one  which  was  con- 
tinually present  to  his  mind,  and  which  gradually  subordinated 
every  other  to  itself.     As  all  the  appearances  and  conditions  of  the 
so-called  Church  outraged  in  Calvin's  apprehension  this  idea,  it 
must  embody  itself  somewhere  else.    No  self-willed  act  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  body  of  faithful  men  might  be  justifiable. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  seemed  to  point  out  the  will  and 
purpose  of  God ;  and  his  position  as  to  Geneva  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  that  purpose,  by  planting  the  seed  of  a  divine  society. 

That  this  society  should,  except  in  its  acknowledgment  of  a 
pope,  correspond  to  that  which  Calvin  did  not  deny  had  been  once 
established  by  God,  though  it  had  fallen  into  so  great  corruption, 
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would  at  first  have  been  his  wish ;  that  it  should  feel  itself  to  have 
some  links  of  connection  with  that  old  stock  might  be  well  on  some 
accounts,  though  on  others,  dangerous.  But  the  main  point  was, 
that  it  should  bear  witness  to  the  idea  of  a  distinct  election.  The 
question,  therefore,  practically  decided  itself.  The  Church  was  es- 
sentially a  collection  of  Individuals.  Now,  an  instinct  taught 
Calvin,  and  his  learning  helped  his  instinct — that  the  existence  of 
Episcopacy  involved  another  idea  than  this;  it  was  the  witness  of 
^  something  besides  mere  individual  association.  Episcopacy  there- 
fore was,  at  all  events  not  necessary ;  might  it  not  be  on  the  whole 
rather  a  perplexing  and  unintelligible  institution  1 

In  some  other  points  Calvin  could  use  language  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  had  prevailed  among  the  Fathers,  and  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  attached  a  high  importance  to  Baptism,  and 
a  mysterious  worth  to  the  Eucharist  Wherein  then  consisted  his 
difference  from  them,  and  even  from  Luther  7  The  Fathers  jorcty- 
a//yj[^egarded  the  Incarnation — Luther  wished  to  reg^tdii=Es«Lthe 
foundation  of  the  Church;  Calvin  sought  for  th'is  foundation  in  in- 
dividual  election.  In  this  difference  all  others  are  included.  This 
idea  of  election  involved  the  idea  of  a  particular  redemption ;  the 
selection  of  particular  men  being  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
Divine  decree,  logically  implied  the  reprobation  of  the  rest  Thus 
the  Calvinistic  system  is  formed — a  system  essentially  dbtinct  from 
the  Calvinistic  principle,  but  necessarily  involved  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Calvinian  Church.  To  Geneva,  as  the  nucleus  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  cradle  of  this  Church,  men  repaired  from  other  lands  for 
teaching  and  illumination.  Thence  came  John  Knox,  and  planted 
that  which  was  destined  to  be  the  most  vigorous  shoot  from  the 
Helvetian  stock.  Thence  came  Englishmen,  who  had  been  refu- 
gees during  the  Marian  persecution,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
Puritanism,  and  of  the  different  nonconformist  sects  which  bad  been 
derived  out  of  it  Of  all  these  bodies,  however  much  they  may  dif* 
fer  from  each  other,  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  is  the  animating 
principle ;  when  that  is  forgotten,  or  adopted  into  any  other,  there 
ceases  to  be  any  meaning  in  their  existence. 

III.  Luther  and  Calvin  entertained  a  great  reverence  for  the 
old  Creeds  of  the  Church,  and  some  for  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers. 
Those  in  whom   reverence  for  the  Scripture  took  the  place  of 
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every  other  feeling,  gradually  acquired  the  habit  of  disparaging 
both :  but  this  was  not  their  main  or  distinguishing  characteristic* 
Looking  at  the  written  Word  of  God,  as  the  declaration  of  God's 
will,  and  as  his  great  gift  to  man,  they  became  impatient  of  the 
value  which  the  other  Reformers  attached  to  the  Sacraments,  es- 
pecially to  the  Eucharist.  Had  not  this  been  the  great  snare  of 
the  Romanists?  had  not  the  belief  of  sacramental  grace  made  them 
substitute  something  else  for  the  great  facts  of  which  the  Bible  is 
the  Record  1  It  was  well,  no  doubt,  as  it  was  commanded,  to  keep 
a  ipemorial  feast  in  remembrance  of  those  facts,  or  of  that  which 
IS  the  most  transcendent  of  them.  This  was  to  be  the  sign  and 
bond  of  church  fellowship  in  all  ages ;  but  the  notion  that  this 
memorial  feast  had  the  virtue  which  the  German,  and  even  the 
Genevan  doctor,  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  it,  opened  the  way  to 
all  superstition.  These  were  unquestionably  the  elements  of  a 
peculiar  system ;  but  they  had  not  strength  to  be  the  groundwork 
of  a  society.  The  Zuinglians  succumbed  for  a  time  to  the  Calvin- 
ists ;  their  maxims  were  not  embodied  anywhere ;  but  on  that 
very  account  they  were  destined  to  exercise  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  Protestant  mass. 

Another  influence  of  the  same  kind  began  to  make  itself  mani' 
fest  within  the  century  which  produced  the  Reformation  ;  of  the 
tame  kmi  in  more  senses  than  one,  though  apparently  most  unlike 
the  Zuinglian  influence,  inasmuch  as  that  seemed  to  contain  the 
very  eswDce  of  Protestantism,  and  this  to  be  in  direct  contradiction 
to  its  most  remarkable  peculiarity.  I  allude  to  the  doctrines  of 
Armiiuus  and  Grotius.  These  doctrines  looked  at  on  one  side  bore 
the  distinct  impress  of  the  Reformation.  They  were  set  up  in  op- 
positiim  to  all  mystical  notions ;  they  were  presented  as  the  plain, 
popular,  practical  view  of  men's  duties  and  responsibilities ;  they 
were  deduced  from  texts  of  Scripture ;  they  were  probably  felt  by 
fhdr  principal  propagators  to  be  much  more  unlike  the  sacra- 
mental views  of  the  older  Church  than  the  Calvinistic  views  were. 
Bot  on  the  other  hand,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  absolute  will 
of  God  was  believed  to  be — as  we  have  seen  that  it  was — the  re- 
cognition upon  which,  not  one,  but  all  the  Protestant  doctrines 
were  grounded.  Because  Calvinism  had  put  forth  this  acknow- 
ledgment more  prominently  than  Lutheranism,  Calvinism  had  be- 
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come  almost  identical  with  Protestantism ;  it  had  been  believed  to 
be  the  witness  against  the  self-willed  inventions  and  self-righteous 
doctrines  of  the  Romanists.  It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  the 
vehement  Protestants  in  England,  and  elsewhere,  should  identify 
Arminianism  with  Popery,  and  should  believe  that  the  same  deci- 
sive measures  were  necessary  for  extirpating  one  as  the  other. 
They  were  successful  in  preventing  Arminianism  from  establishing 
itself  into  a  rival  church ;  they  were  quite  unsuccessful  in  prevent- 
ing it  from  leavening  the  minds  of  those  who  adopted  the  Genevan 
model,  and  subscribed  the  Genevan  confessions. 

IV.  Our  last  duty  in  this  section  would  be  to  consider  how  far 
any  of  these  systems  became  connected  with  the  government  of  the 
nations  in  which  they  established  themselves — or  whether  any  other 
has  arisen  to  assert  the  relation  between  Protestantism  and  national 
life.  But  the  last  of  those  questions  is  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  English  Church ;  the  first  will  be  better  considered 
under  our  next  head. 


SECTION  IV. 


THE  PRACTICAL  WORKING   OF  THE  PROTESTANT  SYSTEMS. 

I.  The  character  of  Luther,  like  that  of  most  true  Teutons,  was 
compounded  of  hearty  joviality  and  deep  sadness.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  the  latter  element,  which  was  inseparable  from 
his  conflicts  and  his  vocation,  painfully  predominated  in  his  later 
years,  in  which  one  might  have  hoped  there  would  have  been  se- 
renity, if  not  sunshine.  Romanists,  and  many  who  are  not  Roman- 
ists, have  said,  that  but  one  inference  can  be  drawn  firom  such  a 
fact ;  he  felt  a  bitter  sense  of  disappointment  in  the  result  of  his 
labours ;  if  pride  had  permitted  him,  he  would  have  confessed  that 
he  had  rashly  and  sinfully  entered  upon  them.  Such  observations 
are  very  plausible,  and  very  convincing  to  those  who  fancy  that  a 
man  commences  a  work,  like  that  to  which  Luther's  life  was  devot- 
ed, from  some  calculations  of  producing  an  effect  that  will  redound 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  or  profit,  or  honour,  or  even  to  the  advantage 
of  the  world.  He  cannot  be  governed  by  any  such  calculations ; 
no  one  to  whom  mankind  really  owes  any  great  gratitude  was 
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ever  governed  by  them.  A  mighty  Power  which  he  must  obey,  is 
urging  him  forward ;  at  every  step  there  is  reluctance ;  oftentimes 
he  says  to  himself,  **  I  will  speak  no  more  words  in  his  name ;"  he 
18  ashamed  and  confounded  that  one  like  him  should  pull  down  and 
destroy ;  but  the  fire  is  in  his  heart  and  it  must  come  forth  from  his 
heart,  whatever  it  consumes.  A  man  who  obeys  such  an  impulse 
will  have  much  sorrow  in  himself,  and  will  be  little  understood  by 
others.  All  he  can  say  in  his  own  defence  is,  '^I  know  this  was  to 
be  done,  and  that  I  was  to  do  it."  Men  will  tell  him  that  a  knave 
might  use  the  same  language  ;  he  will  admit  it,  and  will  only  an- 
swer, **  Whether  I  be  a  knave  or  no,  I  do  not  stand  before  your  tri- 
bunal. My  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  is  with  my 
Ood."  It  will  be  time  for  the  Romanists  to  say  that  Luther  did  not 
accomplish  any  thing  which  he  wished  to  accomplish,  or  which  his 
time  required,  when  they  are  able  to  explain  without  reference  to 
Um  the  extraordinary  change  which  took  place  in  the  morality 
and  energy  of  their  own  hierarchy  in  the  generation  following.  It 
will  be  time  for  Protestants  to  sneer  at  Luther,  when  they  have 
fuDy  ascertained  that  every  step  out  of  the  errors  which  they  de- 
plore in  their  own  systems  will  not  be  made  most  effectually  when 
they  understand  the  spirit  in  which  he  acted,  and  enter  into  it ;  and 
whether  every  attempt  to  set  aside  the  principles  which  he  promul- 
gated will  not  establish  the  evils  of  those  systems,  and  strengthen 
them  by  the  addition  of  others  from  which  they  may  have  been 
separated. 

The  fact  however  must  not  be  concealed — Luther  did  feel  that 
Protestantism  in  every  form,  even  that  form  which  he  had  been  the 
means  of  establishing,  would  not  be  an  adequate  or  faithful  witness 
ian  the  truth  which  he  had  existed  to  proclaim.  It  was  not  merely 
that  be  foresaw  a  loss  of  the  freshness  and  fervour  by  which  new 
converts  are  wont  to  be  distinguished ;  he  felt — though  he  might 
not  be  able  to  find  a  reason  for  the  feeling  which  satisfied  him — 
that  there  was  something  in  the  idea  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
irfaich  would  involve  the  necessity  of  great  practical  contradictions. 
Experience  has  justified  his  fears,  and,  faithfully  used,  may  perhaps 
MBSt  us  in  discovering  the  ground  of  them. 

As  soon  as  a  body  was  expressly  established  for  the  purpose  of 
wertug  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  confessions  and-^ 
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formularies  which  set  forth  that  doctrine  began  of  course  to  be  m 
the  highest  esteem.  They  were  the  casket  whiuh  contained  the 
jewel,  and  the  jewel  could  not  be  preserved  without  the  casket  It 
was  all  very  well  to  say,  The  Creed  contains  it  \  or,  as  Luther  would 
say,  He  that  can  declare,  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  &c  is  justi- 
fied— but  the  Romanists  acknowledge  the  Creed  too,  and  we  are 
to  defend  justification  against  the  Romanists.  It  was  still  more 
unsatisfactory  to  say,  The  Bible  contains  the  doctrine— the  Roman* 
ists  acknowledge  the  Bible :  the  Bible,  interpreted  in  a  particQlir 
way,  or  not  interpreted  in  another  way,  might  seem  to  deny  it 
Consequently,  a  certain  interpretation  of  the  Creed  and  of  the 
Bible  must  be  guarded  and  upheld ;  these  formularies  have  been 
carefully  worded  to  include  that  interpretation,  and  to  exclude  every 
other :  to  these  we  must  adhere. 

How  to  escape  from  an  argument  of  this  kind,  none  could  tell ; 
it  seemed  perfectly  conclusive.  Nevertheless,  in  a  very  little  time^ 
some  men  arose  who  said  they  had  been  deceived.  You  tell  us 
justification  is  our  bond  of  union ;  but  it  is  not  so ; — justificatioii  is 
a  living  thing,  the  justification  of  which  Luther  speaks,  and  of 
which  St  Paul  speaks,  means  the  deliverance  of  a  man's  conscieiice 
from  a  burden  and  a  bondage.  But  the  justification  of  which  yoa 
speak  means  a  notion  or  theory  about  something  which  you  call  bj 
this  name ;  which  theory  is  contained  in  a  certain  document  yoi 
call  a  confession. — ^This  will  not  do.  The  Evangelical  Church  is 
no  Church,  it  does  not  deserve  its  name,  if  it  do  not  consist  of  men 
who  are  really  justified.  Moreover  the  Bible,  which  is  a  real  book, 
and  speaks  of  the  real  justification,  must  be  the  book  of  the  Church, 
and  not  these  formularies — otherwise  Protestantism  is  not  Protest- 
antism. 

The  proclamation  went  forth;  it  was  heard  and  felt  to  be  true; 
the  living  preacher  was  followed,  the  dry  doctrinalist  deserted. 
But  what  is  the  living  preacher  to  do  with  those  who  follow  himi 
They  are  to  form  the  true  Church.  But  how  is  it  to  be  ascertained 
that  they  do  form  it  ?  We  must  see  that  they  really  feel  what 
they  profess,  that  they  eapertencs  this  justification,  and  do  not 
merely  use  the  name.  Well  then,  there  must  be  another  set  of 
tests  introduced,  and  another  set  of  books  vnritten  to  ascertain 
which  of  these  tests  are  sound,  which  fallacious. 
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And  no^  comes  another  reaction.  What !  it  is  said,  and  do 
yon  call  this  Lutheranism  ?  Feelings,  experiences — Luther  ab- 
horred the  words.  All  Romanist  imposture  lurks  in  them.  Luther 
set  up  his  doctrine  of  justification  as  a  witness  against  them.  This 
proclamation  also  goes  forth.  It  is  seen  to  be  true ;  men  hearken 
to  it ;  the  preachers  of  feeling  and  experiences  are  pronounced 
unsound.  Then  what  can  we  do  but  return  to  the  good  old  way. 
Tke  confessions  regain  their  esteem.  Believing  these  confessions 
DOSt  mean  believing  justification ;  there  is  no  help  for  it :  we  can- 
not come  at  any  other  rule.  The  records  of  this  series  of  reactions 
fi>rm  the  longest  and  most  important  chapter  in  the  history  of 
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But  there  is  also  another  chapter. 

The  ideas  of  Imputation,  Satisfaction,  Representation,  were,  I 
said,  expressed  to  Luther  in  living  acts  of  faith  and  devotion — in 
the  Psalms,  in  the  Creed,  and  Sacraments.  Apart  from  these,  he 
did  not  wish  to  contemplate  them,  though  he  might  be  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  necessities  of  controversy.  But  it  was  the  business 
of  his  disciples  to  exhibit  all  these  ideas — being  inseparably  con« 
nected  with  justification — in  very  precise  and  accurate  expressions. 
Tht  nature  and  mode  of  imputation  must  be  described  in  proposi- 
^  Jions ;  it  must  be  made  clearly  and  definitely  intelligible  to  every 
<me  how  the  divine  Justice  was  satisfied  ;  it  must  be  shown  what 
ii  the  amount  and  measure  of  sacrifice  which  was  necessary  for  the 
ddiverance  of  man  from  the  penalty  of  sin. 

If  these  statements  had  taken  the  purely  scholastic  form  w*hich 
was  given  to  theological  propositions  before  the  Reformation — it 
vould  have  been  seen  that  they  were  not,  at  all  events,  sufficient 
tar  men's  wants;  that  there  must  be  something  else,  since  the 
Gospel  was  meant  for  the  poor.  But  the  Reformation  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  peculiarly  popular  character.  Protestantism  addressed 
itself  to  common  men.  Even  the  books  that  were  written  for  the 
preachers  must  have  something  of  this  character,  as  they  were  to 
deltver  the  dogmas  which  they  learnt.  Hence  these  definitions 
and  propositions  became  strangely  mingled  with  popular  illustra- 
fiona.  The  language  of  the  schools  and  of  the  world  was  blended  < 
'■to  a  most  bewildering  mosaic.  Precedents  and  customs  from  the 
hw-courts,  maxims  of  trade,  the  vulgarest  proverbs  of  worldly 
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men,  were  all  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  sanctoaryi  and  used 
to  explain  and  defend  the  acts  of  Him  to  whose  righteous  judg* 
ment  all  these  customs,  and  maxims,  and  proverbs  must  at  last  be 
brought  And  because  in  the  dealings  of  men,  what  are  reallj 
deep  and  true  principles,  sometimes,  through  misunderstanding  or 
misapplication  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  not  intended,  oome 
to  have  the  effect  of  fictions,  and  to  be  so  regarded^  and  as  fictiims 
are  praised  and  accounted  clever  by  men  who  know  not  that  any 
utility  they  may  possess  is  derived  from  the  original  truth  that  is  in 
them ;  these  theologians  of  the  semi-scholastic,  semi-popular  class 
introduced  this  habit  of  thinking  into  their  own  study,  and  taught 
their  disciples  to  believe  it  nothing  horrible  that  fictions  should  be 
attributed  to  the  God  of  Truth. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  temper  I  have  described  was  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  Lutheran  or  Evangelical  Church,  than  of  the 
other  Protestants ;  but  it  particularly  affected  the  class  of  doctrines 
which  that  Church  e^dally  undertook  to  defend,  and  the  oppon* 
tion  to  it  was  perhaps  more  marked  in  that  than  elsewhere.  This 
jopposition  arose  from  the  feeling  that  those  dogmatic  teadmgs 
had  nothing  to  do  with  practical  morality,  nay  affected  it  injuriously. 
The  Reformers  had  withstood  the  Popish  notion  that  family  duties, 
national  duties,  the  transactions  of  common  life,  were  less  bci^ 
'^than  the  aervioes  of  the  cloister;  they  had  openly  or  implicitly 
discouraged  the  opinion  that  men  who  will  renounce  the  ordinluy 
routine  of  social  life  may  hope  to  attain  a  peculiar  saintAipw  Now 
their  language  was  turned  against  the  doctrines  which  they  had 
bequeathed.  Christianity^  it  was  said,  must  have  for  its  main 
object  the  inculcation  of  a  pure,  simple,  and  practical  scheme  of 
Ethics ;  it  could  not  be  intended  to  introduce  a  theory  more  diffi- 
cult or  embarrassing  than  that  of  any  Heathen  philosopher 
who  had  not  professed  to  provide  a  gospel  for  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant ;  least  of  all  could  it  be  meant  to  contain  notions  respecting 
the  ways,  designs,  and  character  of  God^  which  actually  contra- 
dicted all  the  notions  of  justice  and  benevolence,  which  we  recc^* 
nise  in  ordinary  life.  As  this  tone  of  thinldng  diffused  itsdf  more 
and  more  widely,  a  set  of  maxims,  partly  appertaining  to  outwavd 
conduct,  partly  to  the  discipline  of  temper,  affections,  dispositions, 
gradually  shaped  themselves  out,  and  were  received  as  the  essential 
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part  of  Christianity.  These  became  the  main  topics  in  the  discourse 
of  the  preacher ;  it  was  the  business  of  the  schoolman  to  show 
how  the  Bible  might  be  interpreted,  not  to  mean  more,  or  much 
more  (doctrines  being  freely  interpreted)  than  these  maxims.  Some 
coold  satisfy  themselves  more  easily  than  others,  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  this  task.  Those  who  were  critically  honest,  felt  that 
there  were  great  difficulties — that  much  of  the  Bible  must  be  given 
up  in  order  that  the  notions  of  their  opponents  might  not  derive  a 
aapport  from  it.  The  precedent  had  been  given  by  Luther  himself; 
it  was  possible  to  believe  that  the  carrying  out  of  that  precedent 
was  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  the  Reformation.  Hence, 
die  commencement  of  that  form  of  Rationalism,  which  character- 
ised the  last  age. 

It  was  a  simple,  practical,  intelligible  system,  which  the  way- 
farer who  ran  might  read,  and  was  demanded  by  these  modern 
Protestants.  But  it  was  found  by  experiment  that  the  wayfarer 
who  ran  did  not  read  the  scheme  of  Christianity  which  was  thus 
pfcwiuted  to  him.  The  poor  men  said  that  it  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  them.  This  was  a  startling  practical  difficulty  which 
led  to  results  affecting  Protestantism  in  all  directions,  and  not 
merely  the  Lutheran  form  of  it.  But  what  I  wish  the  reader  to'' 
observe  here,  is,  how  little  the  body  which  took  justification  by 
fiuthas  its  motto  and  principle,  has  been  able  in  any  stage  of  its 
Matoryf  to  assert  that  doctrine ;  how  constantly  the  system,  whether.. 
interpreted  by  earnest  believers  or  stiff  dogmatists,  by  orthodox 
doctors  or  mere  moralists,  has  been  laboring  to  strangle  the  prin- 
dple  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 

I  cannot  touch  at  present  upon  the  later  history  of  Lutheranism. 
ft  belongs  to  the  records  of  a  great  struggle,  of  which  our  time 
has  witnessed  the  commencement  and  may  witness  the  completion, 
whether  the  doctrines  which  the  Reij^ormers  proclaimed  are  to  ' 
be  overcome  by  Romanism,  to  be  merged  in  Pantheism,  or  to  find 
tor  themselves  some  surer  basis  than  either. 

II.  Some  of  my  remarks  upon  Luther  must  of  course  apply  to 
(he  Calvinistic  bodies ;  still  they  have  features  of  their  own,  which 
are  well  deserving  of  a  separate  consideration.  We  have  seen 
diat  the  idea  of  an  Absolute  Will,  choosing  individual  men  out  of 
a  fallen  world,  is  not  merely  recognised  by  these  bodies :  that  k 
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is  actually  the  ground  of  their  existence.  What  strength  there  is 
in  that  belief,  what  deep  irresistible  truth  there  is  in  it,  has  been 
demonstrated  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  certainly  not  least  in 
the  history  of  Calvinism.  The  same  divine  might — I  dare  not 
call  it  by  any  other  name — which  was  permitted  to  go  forth  with 
the  Islamite  armies,  when  in  the  sight  of  Christians  who  had  lost 
the  faith  that  they  were  God's  chosen  and  appointed  servants,  and 
had  sunk  into  a  low  slavish  unbelief  of  a  spiritual  Presence  and  a 
spiritual  Kingdom,  they  proclaimed  that  God's  will  was  still  the 
supreme  law,  still  the  actuating  spring  of  all  human  energy— that 
same  might  was  given,  as  I  believe,  not  seldom,  to  the  Covenanters 
of  Scotland  and  the  Puritans  of  England,  when  they  dared  to  put 
their  trust  in  a  spiritual  arm,  and  to  mock  at  all  human  and  material 
weapons  which  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  it.  Gtxl  forbid  that 
we  should  lose  the  lesson  which  the  record  of  their  victories  con* 
tain,  or  that  we  should  deny  that  they  were  victories  given  to  faith 
with  whatever  inconsistencies  that  faith  may  have  been  mingled. 

But  there  did  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors 
— mingled  with  the  very  truth  which  gave  them  all  their  power, 
and  to  their  understandings  inseparable  from  it — a  dark  and  des- 
perate fatalism,  which  was  to  prove  how  unlike  it  was  to  this  truth, 
by  the  difference  of  its  effects ;  which  was  to  prove  that  the  system 
of  Mahomet — the  system  which  owed  its  life  to  this  principle — 
was  a  lie,  and  was  charged  with  a  curse,  not  a  blessing  to  mankind. 
The  history  of  the  Calvinistic  bodies  ought  to  show  whether  any 
similar  fatalism  be  hid  in  their  creed,  and  whether  they  owe  it 
rather  to  the  sound  portions  of  that  creed,  or  to  the  influence  of  a 
surrounding  atmosphere  which  they  did  not  create  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  exhaust,  that  they  have  escaped  from  the  same  gloom 
and  helplessness  which  has  succeeded  to  that  early  vigour  in  the 
soldiers  of  the  Crescent 

L  The  Calvinists  on  the  Continent,  since  their  first  establish- 
ment, have  exhibited  little  of  the  energy  which  I  have  attributed 
to  their  principle.  A  Dutchman  or  a  Genevan  might  ask  me  with 
a  sad  smile,  to  what  period  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church 
I  could  point  as  affording  the  least  illustration  of  it.  But  the 
conflicts  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  soon  brought  to  light  the  denying 
«de  of  the  doctrine,  and  gave  it  the  most  evident  predominance. 
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The  Arminian  doctors  set  up,  or  seemed  to  set  up,  the  belief  of  a 
will  in  man  against  the  idea  of  Election.  The  Calvinists  began  to 
set  up  the  idea  of  the  Absoluteness  of  the  Divine  Will  against  the  ^ 
idea  of  a  will  in  man.  Dogmas  and  determinations  came  forth — 
perfectly  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  contradiction,  utterly  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose  of  assertion.  In  the  next  age  the  Calvinist 
found  that  he  had  got  the  notion  strongly  grafted  into  his  creed  and 
rooted  in  his  mind,  that  he  had  not  a  free  will ;  all  that  he  had  x 
lost  was  the  clear  conviction  that  there  was  a  Divine  will,  and 
that  he  had  any  connection  with  it. 

Then  began  some  of  the  same  reactions  as  in  the  Lutheran 
body ;  men  feeling  that  they  wanted  more  than  logical  formulas 
about  Election ;  declaring  that  the  sense  and  experience  of  a 
divine  election  was  the  condition  of  it ;  this  declaration  leading  to 
tests  for  ascertaining  who  possessed  that  condition  ;  such  tests 
again  denounced  as  setting  aside  the  very  idea  of  absolute  and 
unconditional  sovereignty. 

A  combination  of  the  spiritual  and  dogmatic  elements  is  found 
m  the  able  Dutch  and  German  Commentators,  who  arose  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century ;  but  they  resorted  to  that  same 
method  of  illustrating  the  scheme  of  God  by  human  precedents, 
which  I  have  already  noticed.  The  clear  acute  reasoning  temper, 
which  Calvinism  especially  fosters,  detected  the  inconsistencies  of 
it :  the  disciples  of  the  Swiss  Reformer  said  that  they  were  meant 
to  be  witnesses  for  simplicity ;  and  that  simplicity  in  forms  ought 
to  be  sustained  by  simplicity  of  doctrine :  the  ethical  system 
became  universal,  and  Voltaire  wrote  to  tell  D'Alembert,  that  \j 
there  were  few  preachers  in  Geneva  viho  believed  a  word  of  the 
doctrine  which  Calvin  spent  his  life  in  propagating. 

S2.  I  have  expressed,  in  as  strong  language  as  it  is  possible  to 
Me,  my  belief  that  there  was  a  vital  and  powerful  element  in  the 
Scotch  Kirk  and  in  English  Puritanism,  which  came  out  in  the 
formation  of  the  one,  and  in  the  conflicts  of  the  other  with  our 
Bojalty  and  Episcopacy.  I  am  not  anxious  to  qualify  the  asser- 
tion by  dwelling  on  all  the  cruelties  and  meannesses,  the  alternate 
cringing  to  the  state  and  insolent  domination  over  it,  which  marked 
the  history  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
the  intolerance  and  persecution  which  characterized  the  English 
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assertors  of  religious  freedom  in  the  seveDteenth.  These  indicmtioDS 
may  be  attributed  to  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  to  the  evil  ksaoiis 
which  the  Calvinistical  bodies  learnt  from  our  Church*  It  is  more 
important  to  observe,  how  these  bodies  testified  fof  the  prindple 
which  called  them  into  existence  after  the  motives  to  violence  bad 
disappeared.  The  difference  in  their  position  makes  the  experiment 
a  fair  one.  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  body  after  the  revolutioii 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  establishment ;  the  English  sects 
acquiied  a  recognised  position  in  the  country,  but,  as  they  boast, 
were  not  hampered  by  any  state  alliance.  Moreover  the  English 
Calvinistical  sects  were  several  distinct  experiments,  as  to  the  mode 
of  expressing  the  principle  which  was  common  to  them  all.  To 
the  Presbyterians  it  seemed  that  there  was  one  general  scheme  or 
platform  of  polity  laid  down  in  Scripture  for  all  the  faithful ;  the 
Independent  asserted  the  right  of  each  distinct  congregation  to  be 
its  own  lawgiver  ;  the- Anabaptist  maintained  that  each  in£vidttal 
ought  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  adoption  into  God's  covenant, 
before  he  received  the  sign  of  it  In  the  doctrine  of  this  last 
named  sect,  we  clearly  discern  the  idea  which  all  were  labouring 
to  embody.  Each  of  the  others  confessed  that  it  was  not  a  Church, 
but  the  shell  of  a  Church,  and  the  effort  to  become  one  ^.ihfi^na- 
baptists  believed  that  if  they  had  not  actually  solved,  thp  pmhlem 
how  to  make  the  piofessing  body  identical  with  the  elect  body, 
they  had  at  least  made  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  a 
solution  of  it. 

In  the  period  which  followed  the  Revolution  we  have  the  most 
numerous  testimonies  from  their  own  authorities,  that  a  gradual  de- 
cay of  faith  and  doctrine  took  place  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
In  the  latter  country  it  was  ascribed  by  all  the  older  Covenanters 
to  the  convention  with  the  government;  the  English  dissenters  can 
only  account  for  it  by  the  general  temper  of  the  times.  What  ren- 
ovating principle  there  was  in  either,  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
state  influence,  or  of  the  world's  infidelity,  does  not  appear ;  they 
both  alike  attribute  the  restoration  of  their  old  doctrine  and  of  some- 
thing like  their  former  zeal,  to  an  action  from  without,  to  an  action 
proceeding  from  a  corrupt  body,  against  which  they  were  each  pro- 
testing. The  preaching  of  Whitfield  in  Scotland,  of  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  in  England,  we  are  told  by  Presbyterians  and  dissenters. 
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awakened  a  spirit  which  had  been  long  dormant  among  them.  But 
only  one  of  these  Oxford  divines  was  a  Calvinist,  and  his  preaching 
was  not  at  all  of  the  kind  which  was  likely  to  re-create  a  Calvin* 
istical  system.  The  quickening  influence,  however,  being  once  im- 
parted, these  bodies  began  to  require  a  doctrine.  Just  at  that  time 
an  American  divine  appeared,  who  united  remarkable  strength  of 
thought  to  an  earnest  spirit,  and  to  what  he  believed  was  a  profound 
Teoeratioii  for  the  name  and  creed  of  Calvin.  The  Edwards  ver-  '. 
aoo  of  that  creed,  or  some  modification  of  it,  became  from  this  time  ^r 
6xih  the  recognised  system  among  English  and  Scotch  Calvinists. 
Now  this  system,  just  so  far  as  it  received  its  complexion  from  the 
piety  of  its  author,  is  unquestionably  an  assertion  of  a  Divine  WiU. 
The  strength  of  Edwards's  mind  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
his  acknowledgment  of  a  distinct  Being,  dwelling  in  his  own  Abso- 
luteness and  Awfulness.  But  that  which  gives  his  system  the  logi- 
cal conmstency  which  its  disciples  so  much  admire,  is  his  manner  of 
dispensing  with  a  Human  Will.  Man  is  a  piece  of  mere  me^han- 
ian,  acted  upon  by  a  certain  set  of  motives ;  he  is  not  a  stone,  for  he 
has  certain  affections  and  sympathies,  which  are  susceptible  of  out- 
ward influences ;  but  the  notion  that  he  is  capable  of  being  deter- 
mined from  within  is  utterly  repudiated ;  the  very  object  of  the 
scheme  is  to  set  it  aside.  But  any  one  who  looks  at  the  nature  of 
that  power,  which  the  earlier  Calvinists  put  forth  in  action,  or  who 
even  attends  steadily  to  their  deeper  utterances,  must  perceive,  not 
merely  that  they  did  recognise  these  inward  determinations,  but 
that  the  belief  in  th<im  was  the  life-giving  principle  of  their  minds. 
Whether  they  could  explain  the  connection  philosophically  or  not, 
die  idea  of  the  Divine  Will  was  inseparably  involved  with  the  ener- 
gy and  activity  of  their  own  human  will ;  they  realized  the  one  in 
die  other.  This  logical  development  of  the  Calvinistical  idea  has 
therefore  the  strange  peculiarity,  that  it  stands  in  the  mo§t  direct  .;^ 
practical  contradiction  to  that  idea  as  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  Cal- 
vin himself,  and  of  all  who  sympathized  with  him.  I  say  practical 
^for  this  is  no  difference  about  words.  In  Scotland  especially,  the 
working  of  the  new  system  has  been  very  remarkable.  Find  any 
man  who  has  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Knox  and  the  old 
Covenanters,  and  ask  him  what  manner  of  doctrine  he  hears  from 
the  Scotch  preachers  generally  (I  do  not  mean  of  the  Robertson 
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school,  but  of  that  which  is  most  opposed  to  it) ;  whether  it  be  a- 
sentially  the  same  with  that  which  he  supposes  was  delivered  two 
centuries  ago  ?  In  one  form  of  language  or  another  he  will  give  you 
to  understand  that  he  is  sensible  of  the  most  violent  contrast ;  that 
the  modern  Calvinism  is  a  compound,  to  which  if  John  Knox  has 
contributed  one  part,  Thomas  Hobbes  has  contributed  three.    The 
consequence  is,  that  a  young  man  going  from  the  house  of  his 
fathers  to  a  Scotch  univer^ty,  passes  by  the  most  natural  steps  pos- 
sible into  the  philosophical  system  with  which  the  religious  one 
has  been  leavened  :*  he  adopts  it  as  the  most  consistent  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  the  world ;  the  idea  of  any  thing  spiritual 
becomes  lost  in  his  mind    Afterwards,  perhaps,  he  may  take  up 
son>e  one  of  those  philosophical  theories  by  which  bis  countrymen 
have  endeavoured  to  modify  or  subvert  pure  Materialism  and  Utilita- 
rianism.   But  he  takes  it  up  as  a  theory  merely ;  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  bis  life;  the  maxim  of  the  other  ^stem  reigns  there,  only 
the  more  undisturbed,  because  it  presents  itself  less  formally  and  ob* 
trusively.    Then  if  he  have  a  good  hardy  Scotch  understanding, 
which,  though  it  may  dally  with  abstractions,  has  great  sympathy 
with  the  palpable  and  the  actual,  he  soon  becomes  weary  of  this 
child's  play,  and  goes  forth  into  the  world,  to  show,  by  his  success- 
ful management,  that  be  has  not  lost  that  sense  of  an  individual  im- 
portance and  position  which  characterized  his  forefathers,  though 
be  may  turn  it  to  a  different,  and  what  he  considers  a  much  more 
profitable,  account.    I  know  well  what  noble  minds  there  are  in 
Scotland,  in  whom  another  influence  from  that  which  I  have  describ- 
ed is  at  work,  and  who  think,  with  bitter  pain,  of  the  materialism 
which  has  crept  over  their  land.    But  these  have  no  dream  that  the 
old  faith  can  be  restored.    They  speak  with  great  reverence  of  the 
first  age  of  their  Kirk ;   tbey  denounce  Prelacy  and  the  English 
• 

«  I  may  probably  be  encountered  by  the  observation,  that  Hoblies  is,  of  all  amhon,  ikm 
least  likely  to  find  favour  vi^ith  a  young  Scotchman ;  for  that  he  was  a  Dogmatist,  where- 
as Hume  the  proper  idol  of  Scotland  was  a  peptic.  The  criticism  I  believe  is  of  no 
great  value.  No  young  men  are  Skeptics  in  the  sense  in  which  Hume  was  a  Skeptic 
Their  infidelity,  as  much  as  their  faith,  is  dogmatic.  If  they  worship  Hume,  they  wor- 
ship  him,  because  they  imagine,  however  falsely,  that  he  arrived  at  certain  conclusions. 
They  suppose  him  to  have  bdietttd  and  proved  that  the  world  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Necessity,  not  of  God— the  very  principle  of  Hobbes.  It  is  the  point  wherein  theso 
writers  are  identical,  not  that  wherein  they  disagree,  whioh,  the  youthful  philosophor^ 
escaping  from  a  Calvinistieal  school,  lakes  notice  ofl 
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Church  with  yehemence ;  they  dwell  with  affectionate  tenderness 
upon  the  patriarchal  life  and  discipline,  which  existed  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Scotland  (among  the  middle  classes)  but  a  short  time 
ago,  and  which  was  at  all  events  connected  with  Presbyterianism ; 
but  they  acknowledge  that  the  system  is  worn  out,  that  it  has  no 
longer  power  to  produce  energetic  action,  deep  thought,  or  a  sim- 
ple form  of  society ;  that  it  flourishes  only,  while  it  has  something 
to  fight  with  ;  that  the  symptoms  which  it  exhibits  in  its  decrepi- 
tude are  the  consequences  of  evils  and  weaknesses  which  were  con- 
cealeil  in  it,  when  it  was  in  its  best  estate — that  in  that  best  estate 
it  could  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  which  they  are  conscious.  What 
these  wants  are,  and  in  what  forms  they  have  expressed  themselves, 
are  questions  belonging  to  a  larger  subject,  upon  which  we  must 
presently  enter. 

The  present  political  crisis  in  the  Kirk  will  be  more  properly 
apoken  of,  when  we  touch  upon  its  connection  with  England.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Nonconformists  here  are  still  more  involved 
*lrith  the  circumstances  of  our  own  Church ;  still,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sble  to  notice  them  as  illustrations  of  the  history  of  Calvinism,  with- 
out looking  at  them  on  their  political  side.    As  theologians  they 
liave  struck  out  no  path  for  themselves ;  what  philosophy  they  have 
Sm  derived  from  Scotland  or  America.     It  is  therefore  precisely   as 
liodies  possessing  a  certain  outward  organization,  that  they  suggest 
ly  important  topic  for  reflection.     Of  this  fact,  they  are  themselves 
tpparently  sensible ;  they  feel  more  and  more  that  they  exist  to 
and  destroy  certain  institutions,  which  they  find  established 
ibout  them.    If  we  look  at  the  sects  separately,  we  find  that  they 
confessedly  not  spiritual  bodies;  only  bodies  professing  to  in-- 
^ehde  within  them  a  certain  number  of  spiritual  individuals.     We 
new  coiigregations  arising  out  of  the  old,  protesting  that  these 
iTe  become  earthly  and  corrupt ;  that  the  only  hope  of  a  pure 
diurch  is  in  fresh  division  and  secession.     We  find  the  members  of 
^lie  old  societies  denouncing  these  endeavours  after  an  ideal  perfec- 
tion, and  maintaining  that  experience  has  always  confuted  them. 
^e  find  accounts  given  by  their  own  members  of  proceedings  re- 
sorted to  in  the  election  and  deposition  of  ministers,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  congregations  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  what  men  com- 
monly call  secular.    We  find  these  sects  engaged  in  angry  contro- 
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III.  As  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  was  not  able  to  work  out  a  sys- 
tern  or  church  for  itself,  and  as  I  have  already  noticed,  while  qieak* 
ing  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  on  the  Continent,  how  faith  in 
the  Bible,  which  was  the  strongest  element  in  that  doctrine,  fared 
under  the  protection  of  those  who  put  it  forward  as  their  ezdnsive 
profession,  I  may  here  close  my  remarks  upon  pure  ProtestantiaQLi 
Our  next  duty  is  to  trace  the  characteristics  of  that  system,  of  which 
Zuinglianism  has  often  been  called  the  parent,  and  m  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  all  tbe  Protestant  systems  in  the  last  century 
showed  a  tendency  to  merge. 


CHAPTER   III. 


UNITARIANISM. 


GonneetioD  of  DnitarianUm,  with  pure  Protestantitm,  with  Natural  Philooophji  and 
with  the  SyiteiD  of  Locke — Its  po«itive  side— Its  negative  side — Pinal  resulti. 

I  SAID  that  the  early  Quakers  acknowledged  many  of  the  doc- 
trines which  other  Christians  acknowledged,  but  that  the  sense  in 
wUch  they  received  them  was  determined  by  the  nature  of  those 
tenets  which  were  specifically  theirs.  It  would  be  incorrect  to 
apply  a  precisely  similar  observation  to  the  Reformers.  The  doc- 
trines which  were  not  characteristic  of  them,  but  which  were 
professed  by  their  Romanist  opponents,  and  under  certain  important 
modifications  by  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western  Church — the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation — stood  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  Protestant  confessions.  Luther  at  least  looked  upon 
them  as  the  primary  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  upon  his  own 
great  principle  as  the  link  which  connected  them  with  the  distinct 
personality  of  each  man. 

But  what  was  not  true,  or  but  partially  true,  of  the  founders, 
was  emphatically  true  of  the  successors — whether  they  belonged 
to  the  spiritual  or  the  dogmatic  school.  The  former  uniformly 
ipoke  of  Election,  Justification  by  faith,  the  authority  of  the  Writ- 
ta  Word,  as  the  vital,  essential  truths  of  Christianity — those  which 
befenged  to  personal  religion.  When  they  alluded  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  it  was  in  some  such  language  as  this — Every  true 
Qiristian,  they  said,  must  needs  recognise  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer, 
and  a  Sanctifier.  These  offices  were  necessary  to  the  accomplishr 
Bent  of  his  salvation,  and  he  must  attribute  them  to  distinct  agents. 
Hmee  the  necessity  of  admitting  this  principle.  But  the  thought 
would  present  itself:  ^'  these  offices  are  undoubtedly  distinct ;  but 
does  it  follow  necessarily  that  there  is  a  distinction  of  persons  1 
May  not  that  notion  be  a  mere  effort  to  explain  a  diversity  of 
operations,  which  is  capable  of  being  accounted  for  upon  some  less 
difficult  hypothesis  ?"    The  suggestion  might  be  repelled  by  the 
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humble  and  pious,  but  bolder  spirits  would  broach  it,  and  tha 
which  was  dreaded  by  the  fathers  as  a  temptation,  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  sons  as  a  discovery. 

The  Dogmatic  school  used  a  different  language.  They  main- 
tained that  this  doctrine  was  taught  in  Scripture ;  it  formed  part 
of  the  confession,  and  was  just  as  necessary  as  any  other  part 
But  here  another  kind  of  difficulty  presented  itself.  Were  the  texts 
alleged  in  behalf  of  a  doctrine  so  very  strange  and  incomprehen- 
sible, adequate  to  the  support  of  it  ?  Had  not  the  Romanists  done 
something  to  keep  alive  the  belief  of  it  by  their  traditions  1  Was 
it  quite  consistent  with  Protestantism  to  own  such  help  1  These 
questions  were  asked,  and  the  answers  to  them  from  the  doctors  of 
the  Evangelical  and  of  the  Reformed  Churches  became  daily  more 
faint  and  incoherent. 

I  have  shown  already  how  in  the  Calvinistical  bodies Jkom  the 
first,  and  in  the  Lutheran  so  far  as  they  caught  the  purdyiProiest- 
apt  complexion,  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation  was  deposedjiiom  the 
place  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  older  divinity  of  thfiJahurch. 
The  state  and  constitution  of  humanity  was  determined  by  the  fall; 
it  was  only  the  pure,  elect  body,  which  had  concern  in  thp  B/rfggip- 
^1071 ;  that  redemption  therefore  could  only  be  coptftmplated  ««  a 
means  devised  by  God  for  delivering  a  certain  portion  of  his  crea- 
tures  from  the  law  of  death,  to  which  the  race  was  subjected.  In 
endeavours  to  explain  the  mode  of  this  redemption, ^and  to  justify 
the  limitation  of  it,  consisted  the  divinity  of  the  most  purely  Pro- 
testant writers,  and  for  this  end  they  resorted  to  those  arguments 
from  the  schools,  and  illustrations  from  the  market-place,  of  which 
I  spoke  in  the  last  chapter. 

Meantime  a  great  change  had  been  effected  in  men's  notions 
upon  several  subjects  not  obviously  theological.  The  experimental 
philosophy  in  physics  held  out  to  students  the  hope  of  attaining  an 
actual  knowledge  of  things,  by  delivering  them  from  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses,  and  from  the  notions  which  the  understanding 
generalizes  out  of  those  impressions.  Already  this  philosophy  had 
borne  its  noblest  fruits,  and  the  Astronomer  had  asserted  a  principle 
as  true,  which  was  the  most  contradictory  to  sense  and  to  all  con- 
clusions from  sense. 

But  if  this  experimental  philosophy  were  the  great  means  of 
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leading  to  such  discoveries,  did  it  not  follow  that  Experience  was 
the  one  source  of  knowledge  ?  The  conviction  became  stronger 
and  stronger.  "  There  is  no  other,  there  can  be  no  other."  Then 
clever  men  began  to  explain  how  many  false  schemes  and  systems 
bad  their  origin  in  the  notion  that  there  was  some  other  foundation 
of  knowledge  than  this,  and  each  fresh  exposure  drew  from  the 
enlightened  and  philosophical  world  a  fresh  peal  of  laughter  at 
the  absurdities  of  their  forefathers.  There  were  indeed  various 
thoughtful  men  in  different  parts  of  Europe  who  were  struck  with 
the  reflection,  that  the  new  doctrine,  which  seemed  to  have  grown 
up  side  by  side  with  the  great  experiments  in  natural  philosophy, 
had  led  to  exactly  the  opposite  result.  Physical  science  had  ad* 
Tanced,  or  rather  had  been  found  to  be  possible,  just  so  far  as  it 
bad  set  itself  free  from  sensible  impressions,  and  the  notions  de- 
duced out  of  them.  Moral  science  w*as  advancing,  it  was  believed, 
to  its  perfection,  by  acknowledging  these  impressions  and  notions 
•s  the  only  standard  of  truth.  But  such  suggestions  were  little 
liceded  at  the  time.  It  became  the  first  tenet  of  philosophical 
orthodoxy,  which  it  was  most  dangerous  to  dispute,  that  sensible  ^ 
experience  is  the  foundation  of  all  belief  and  of  all  knowledge. 

The  rise  of  this  philosophical  theory  is  historically  connected^ 
irith  that  of  a  great  political  theory,  which  was  also  to  displace 
all  that  had  gone  before  it.     In  order,  it  was  said,  to  make  men 
tremble  at  certain  doctrines  or  notions  which  contradicted  their 
experience,  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  tremble  also  at  the 
authority  by  which  these  notions  and  doctrines  were  communicated. 
A  mystery  was  supposed  to  attach  to  the  origin  of  society  as  well 
as  to  the  origin  of  knowledge.     The  one  opinion  was  as  fallacious 
as  the  other.    As  knowledge  comes  in  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  way  through  eyes  and  ears,  so  society  grew  up  in  the 
amplest  way  by  compacts  and  conventions.    Experience  was  the^^ 
loot  of  both.     Men  either  felt  the  miseries  of  fighting,  or  dreamed 
of  the  blessings  of  government  3  they  waived  their  privilege  of 
bebg  independent  units,  and  either  yielded  themselves  passively 
to  one  who  was  stronger  than  they,  or  else  entered  into  stipula- 
tions with  him  to  rule  them  till  they  should  find  his  rule  burden- 
some. 
.  All  these  points  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  if  we  would 
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understand  tbe  temper  of  the  last  age  and  the  nature  of  the  sdieme 
v^hich  obtained  so  much  secret  or  acknowledged  preralencj  in  it 
To  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  poative  in  Unitarianism,  that  it 
derives  all  the  popularity  it  has  ever  enjoyed  from  its  denialsi  is  a 
plausible  but  a  serious  mistake.  It  has  been  embraced  by  a  nam* 
ber  of  earnest  minds,  which  never  could  have  bad  any  sympathy 
with  a  system  merely  because  it  rejected  what  other  men  believed 
I  do  not  say  that  they  may  not  have  felt  a  certain  delight  in 
that  peculiarity  of  their  doctrine ;  that  the  thought  of  being  differ- 
ent from  the  vulgar  mass  may  not  have  been  flattering  to  them,  as 
it  is  to  the  evil  nature  of  all  men ;  and  that  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive elements  of  their  minds  being  confounded  by  their  opponeotiy 
may  not  at  last  have  become  hopelessly  confounded  by  themselveSL 
But  I  do  maintain,  that  something  deeper  and  more  solid  lay  be- 
neath their  not*beiief ;  that  it  is  very  important  to  know  what  that 
was,  not  only  for  their  sakes  but  for  our  own ;  not  only  because 
the  only  way  of  extricating  any  man  from  a  falsehood  is  to  do 
justice  to  his  truth ;  but  because  by  this  course  the  history  of  tlie 
Church  and  the  plans  of  Ood,  so  far  as  we  may  be  allowed  to 
examine  into  them,  become  far  more  intelligible. 

I.  From  the  dogmatic  tendencies  which  distinguished  one  claas 
of  Protestant  theologians,  and  from  the  disposition  to  exalt  and  aH 
but  deify  the  modes  and  experiences  of  their  own  minds  whidi 
belonged  to  another,  the  natural  philosopher  was  equally  free. 
But  if  he  were  a  simple,  humble  man,  if  he  had  been  trained  in  his 
youth  to  the  habit  of  worship,  if  he  had  been  taught  to  connect 
deep  and  holy  thoughts  with  the  idea  of  G^'s  presence,  his  voca- 
tion would  certainly  not  diminish  his  awe  and  reverence.  It  would 
call  such  feelings  forth ;  nay,  he  might  easily  believe  that  they 
were  first  given  to  him  when  the  marvellous  distinctions  and  in- 
woven harmonies  of  creation  revealed  themselves  to  him.  At  all 
events  he  was  in  a  new  world,  a  freer  world — ^it  would  seem  a 
more  real  world — than  that  of  experiences  and  notions ;  one  which 
bore  a  more  immediate  and  naked  witness  of  a  Divine  Being.  It 
was  only  afterwards  that  this  witness  came  forth  in  the  guise  of 
arguments  and  demonstrations  (the  mind  of  a  scientific  man  natur- 
ally enough  endeavouring  to  clothe  all  thoughts  in  the  forms  to 
which  it  was  habituated,  and  recog^nising  this  idea  of  a  God  as  one 
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of  those  certainties  to  which  such  forms  would  be  applicable); 
but  the  heart  and  conscience  had  spoken  first ;  the  testimony  had 
been  received  already  there  where  it  was  needed,  before  the  slow 
macbiDery  of  proofs  was.  constructed  to  justify  the  assumption,  and 
the  spirit  had  bowed  and  worshipped  with  a  mixed  fear  and  joy  at 
bearing  in  the  world  without  the  echoes  of  a  nearer  and  a  deeper 
voice. 

Thus  nature  spoke  to  one  brought  up  in  a  Christian  atmosphere, 
as  it  was  not  impossible  to  suppose  it  might  have  spoken  to  some 
woodoring  sage  of  Greece  or  India.  It  seemed  to  bring  the  news 
of  a  simpler,  earlier,  more  universal  faith,  which  must  belong  to 
aO^  and  which  all  might  receive.  Other  testimonies  might  be  add- 
ed to  this,  to  confirm  it,  or  to  restore  it;  but  no  true  testimony  could 
set  it  aside  or  contradict  it.  And,  therefore^  were  our  Scriptures  to 
be  prized  to  the  utter  rejection  of  all  Shasters  containing  the  my- 
thologies of  the  old  or  new  world.  The  first  evidently  were  affirm 
11^  and  re-establishing  this  primary  testimony ;  the  others  were 
oatraging  it  The  belief  of  a  being  not  manifested  in  outward 
Arms,  hot  manifested  in  his  works ;  not  divided  according  to  the 
diveiiity  of  his  operations,  but  on^  was  the  belief  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  all  their  teaching.  And  since  the  universality  of  Christian- 
ilj  had  superseded  the  narrowness  of  Judaism,  it  was  evident  that 
tUs  belief  must  be  asserted  with  only  greater  clearness.  It  would  be 
ilnmgeif  the  universal  religion  were  more  wrapped  up  in  particular 
notions  and  opinions,  were  less  expansive,  than  the  ancient,  which 
dU,  however,  testify  most  strongly  against  idolatry,  as  a  limitation 
of  the  Divine  Presence  and  a  division  of  his  essence;  strange  if  the 
avMre  perfect  religion  were  to  throw  us  back  upon  the  very  notions 
fiom  which  the  imperfect  had  succeeded  in  emancipating  all  who 
futhiiilly  received  it.  By  such  feelings  and  ai^umentsdid  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  God  gradually  raise  itself  up  in  the  last  age  against 
(ke  faith  which  had  been  recognised  in  Christendom  for  seventeen 
eaturie&  "Where  lay  the  force  of  these  feelings  and  arguments  ? 
Sorely  in  the  strong  inward  conviction  which  they  expressed,  that 
tte  unity  of  God  is  a  deep,  primary  truth,  which  no  words  can  ex- 
pUn  away,  no  experiences  of  ten  thousand  minds  make  unreal,  no 
dogmas  often  thousand  generations  turn  into  a  nullity;  that  it  has 
stood  its  ground  and  asserted  itself  in  defiance  of  all  such  words, 
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experiences,  dogmas;  that  every  thing;  which  is  true  in  the  teaching 
which  men  have  received,  has  tended  to  bring  it  into  clearer  mani- 
festation. With  this  conviction  was  associated  another,  less  cleaiv 
ly  brought  out,  but  the  stronger  perhaps  for  being  latent,  that  thii 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  the  ground 
of  all  unity  among  men ;  that  if  there  be  a  universal  religion,  this 
idea  must  be  at  the  root  of  it.  With  such  convictions  let  no  man 
dare  to  trifle ;  rather  let  him  labour  by  all  means  to  draw  them  forth 
into  great  strength  and  clearness,  bringing  so  far  as  he  can  all  his- 
tory, and  the  history  of  Unitarianism  in  the  last  century  most  espe» 
cially,  to  illustrate  them. 

2.  A  natural  philosopher,  trained  to  pious  and  revereqt  feelingSi 
free  from  petty  vanity,  and  keeping  himself  aloof  from  Tulgar  ex- 
citements, is  more  likely  than  most  men  to  have  a  calm  and  cheers 
ful  temperament.  His  mind  is  not  turned  in  upon  itself;  the  evil 
which  is  there  is  not  constantly  reminding  him  of  its  presence;  his 
circumstances  do  not  oblige  him  to  contemplate  the  sins  of  the 
world ;  he  is  habitually  occupied  with  objects  which  are  serene  and 
unchangeable.  To  such  a  man,  the  lessons  which  he  has  received 
in  his  childhood  respecting  a  Being  of  perfect  love  and  purity,  will 
recur  with  particular  delight ;  every  new  fact  in  nature  will  bring 
them  home  to  him ;  the  whole  face  of  nature  will  seem  to  be  beaming 
with  them.  But  then  the  thought  will  occur  to  him  of  other  les- 
sons received  in  his  childhood,  which  seemed  to  contradict  these ; 
lessons  respecting  justice,  and  vengeance,  and  schemes  for  remov- 
ing or  propitiating  wrath.  Of  a  being  possessing  such  attributes, 
and  needing  to  be  approached  in  such  a  manner,  nature  says  no* 
thing.  There  may  be  tempests  and  volcanoes,  but  all  her  opera- 
tions, so  far  as  we  are  able  to  penetrate  them,  are  subject  to  fixed, 
unchangeable  laws ;  these  will  at  last  be  found  to  obey  a  law  too, 
and  He  to  whom  we  refer  all  creation  and  all  laws,  must  needs  have 
a  mind  perfectly  at  one  with  itself,  subject  to  no  vicissitudes,  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Here  again,  see  how 
the  pure,  original  testimony  to  God's  universal  love  has  been  dark- 
ened by  human  conceits  and  systems.  But  that  testimony  is  reas- 
serted in  our  Bible,  distinguished  by  this  characteristic  as  much  as 
by  its  assertion  of  the  divine  unity,  from  all  pretended  revelations. 
The  heathens  are  denounced  m  the  Old  Testament  for  setting  it 
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ande  by  their  cruel  inyentions ;  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  words  and  acts, 
condemned  the  Jews  because  they  were  not  honouring  God  as  the 
God  of  mercy  and  love ;  his  dispensation  is  one  from  which  every 
odier  idea  is  banished ;  the  beloved  disciple  affirms  in  words  that 
God  is  love ;  all  sacrifices  and  institutions  interfering  with  that  no- 
tion are  expressly  abolished.  Such  were  the  feelings  and  argu- 
ments by  which  thousands  in  the  18th  century,  either  openly  or 
secretly,  were  led  to  believe,  that  the  idea  of  Atonement,  whichj^ 
liad  been  assumed  for  seventeen  centuries  to  be  the  radical  idea  of 
Christianity^  was  a  wretched  and  inconsistent  graft  upon  it  from 
aome  other  stock.  Where  lay  the  strength  of  them  1  In  the  con- 
"viction,  it  teems  to  me,  that  the  idea  of  the  love  of  God  is  an  abso- 
lute primary  idea  which  cannot  be  reduced  under  any  other ;  which 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  any  other ;  which  no  records,  expe- 
riences, dogmas,  if  they  have  lasted  for  a  thousand  generations,  can 
-weaken  or  contradict ;  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  thought, 
all  theology,  all  human  life.  With  such  a  conviction  I  believe  it  is 
as  dangerous  to  trifle,  as  with  that  respecting  the  divine  unity. 

3.  I  have  spoken  of  the  natural  philosopher  as  withdrawn  from 
the  observation  of  the  evils  in  the  world  around  him,  and  to  a  great 
extent  of  his  own,  and  as  disposed,  by  his  circumstances,  to  a  benig- 
nant Tiew  of  things.  How  pleasant  to  such  a  man  when  he  came 
iiom  his  closet  and  his  problems,  with  a  mind  in  a  measure  fixed  and 
abstracted  but  not  unharmonized,  to  look  round  upon  hb  children, 
•od  to  recollect  what  he  had  been  told  in  his  nursery,  that  He  who 
created  the  sun  and  moon  was  their  father.  How  pleasant  when 
be  had  time  to  think  of  all  the  generations  which  had  looked  upon 
the  light  of  this  sun  and  moon,  to  believe  the  same  of  them.  But 
what  jarring  thoughts  derived  from  the  same  nursery  would  intrude 
themselves !  All  these  children  of  men,  all  these  generations,  have 
undergone  a  fall ;  they  are  the  subjects  of  a  curse !  Of  only  a  few, 
how  few,  if  the  calculations  of  different  divines  are  to  be  admitted, 
ii  it  possible  to  think,  *^  these  are  God's  children;"  all  the  rset  we 
nily  speak  of  as  doomed,  and  not  it  would  seem  by  their  own 
bat  by  an  inevitable  necessity.  Surely  this  too  must  be  one  of 
the  wretched  interpolations  into  the  old  and  simple  faith.  Nature 
teaches  no  such  lesson.  The  same  sunshine  and  rain  for  all ;  the 
whole  universe  claimed  for  its  Creator.    And  the  Bible  does  mean 
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tUsy  must  mean  it,  whatever  divines  may  aaaeit  to  the  contrary. 
In  some  way  or  other  it  does  reconcile  the  existence  of  man  with 
its  witness  of  God's  love;  in  this  way  it  cannot  By  such  feeUngs 
and  arguments  was  the  doctrine  of  a  Fall — admitted  for  seventeen 
centuries  by  all  Christendom,  recognised  as  the  central  doctrine  of 
Christian  divinity  by  the  Protestant  sects — driven  out  of  the  hearts 
of  thousands  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Against  these  convictions,  the  orthodox  of  the  day,  e^Kcially 
those  of  the  Calvinistical  school,  opposed  many  plausible  argu- 
ments. A  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  they  said,  was  no  doubt  in 
some  way  compatible  with  a  belief  in  the  Trinity,  but  we  were  not 
to  trouble  ourselves  with  efforts  at  a  reconciliation.  The  subject 
was  mysterious,  profoundly  mysterious;  how  could  "wi  hope  for 
light  upon  it  when  there  were  so  many  subjects  connected  with  our 
common  life,  of  which  we  knew  next  to  nothing  ?  The  Bible  re* 
quired  thb  belief;  numerous  texts  might  be  adduced  which  could 
be  explained  upon  no  other  hypothesis ;  abandon  it,  and  you  must 
abandon  much  more,  even  many  of  those  truths  which  it  had  been 
the  peculiar  gloiy  of  Protestantism  to  assert 

The  principles  respecting  the  character  of  the  IXvine  Being,  were 
disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner,  only  with  more  of  logical  and  me* 
taphysical  subtlety.  It  was  questioned  whether  we  are  bound  to 
consider  the  names  given  to  the  attributes  of  one  wholly  divine  and 
•'^  incomprehensible,  ashaving  the  same  agnification  with  those  names 
when  they  describe  qualities  in  us;  it  was  said  that  we  must  depend 
wholly  on  revelation  for  our  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  if  certain 
acts  and  feelings  were  ascribed  to  Him  by  the  Bible,  we  must  am- 
ply acknowledge  them,  and  wait  for  the  explanation  of  them  in  a 
future  state;  it  was  maintained,  that  the  attribute  of  justice  was  as 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  God  as  that  of  mercy. 

To  the  notions  respecting  the  fall,  various  answers  were  given. 
First,  the  universality  of  human  depravity  was  said  to  be  asserted  in 
many  passages  of  Scripture ;  secondly,  it  was  attested  by  experi- 
ence; thirdly,  it  was  incompatible  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
natural  conscience  in  man ;  fourthly,  it  was  the  consequence  of  a 
wilful  act  on  the  part  of  the  first  man ;  and  fifthly,  the  visitation 
of  the  consequences  of  that  act  on  his  posteri^  might  be  defended 
by  many  human  analogies. 
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These  arguments  were  produced  in  various  forraSi  and  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  ability ;  but  there  were  two  barriers  against  them 
which  they  were  quite  powerless  to  break  down.  The  first  was  that 
itrong  feeling  1  have  spoken  of  already,  that  these  principles  con- 
concerning  GSod  and  man  are  great  ultimate  principles,  which  can- 
not be  denied  without  denying  every  thing  that  is  true  and  solid, 
and  which  must  receive  the  most  distinct  and  solemn  acknowledg- 
ment,  unless  we  would  have  all  the  rest  of  our  belief  confused  and 
fabe.  To  raise  any  specific  argument,  any  set  of  texts,  against  \ 
them  was  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas — to  set  aside  by 
reasoning  the  first  witness  of  reason ;  by  passages  from  the  Bible, 
thai  which  was  its  end  and  substance.  This  was  the  irresistible 
protection  of  the  Unitarian  system  in  the  minds  of  earnest  men  who 
had  embraced  it.  There  was  another  equally  secure  defence  to 
persons  of  the  most  opposite  character.  It  consisted  in  the  doc- 
trine which  Locke  had  proclaimed — not  in  a  full,  clear,  steady  con- 
templation of  that  doctrine,  and  all  its  results,  for  then  Hume's 
conclusion  stared  them  in  the  face,  then  it  was  felt  **  There  is  no 
warrant  for  acknowledging  any  being,  eternal,  immaculate,  invisible ; 
for  of  no  such  being  do  the  senses,  or  experience  arising  from  the 
furnish  an  indication" — but  in  a  loose,  popular  impression 
the  doctrine — a  general  feeling  spread  through  society,  that 
experience  was  m  general  the  only  root  of  knowledge,  that  you 
were  not  to  believe  much  which  you  could  not  establish  by  its 
eridence.  This  philosophy,  which  was  commonly  recognised  by 
those  who  assailed  Unitarianism,  as  well  as  by  those  who  defended . 
it,  gave  to  the  arguments  of  the  former  the  strangest  appearance  of 
iBConristency.  They  were  simply  affirming  something  to  be  re- 
vealed or  made  known  to  man,  which  according  to  his  nature  or 
constitution,  as  they  understood  it,  could  not  be  revealed  to  him.  He 
was  to  learn  and  receive  something  which  he  could  not  learn  and 
receiTe ;  a  condition  the  Unitarians  rightly  said  which  even  Papists 
had  not  exacted ;  for  in  the  days  when  Popery  had  made  its  great 
demands  on  men's  faith  this  doctrine  of  experience  was  not  under- 
ilood.  And  this  demand,  they  went  on  to  say,  you  urge  upon  us 
at  a  time  when  the  very  idea  of  a  body  which  can  make  it  has  been 
scattered  to  the  winds.  A  Catholic  Church,  if  there  could  be  such 
a  flung,  a  body  having  divine  and  mysterious  endowments,  might 
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"With  some  consistency  claim  an  assent  to  a  mysterious  dogma.  But 
your  confession  of  Augsburg  has  dispersed  that  dream.  You  hare 
constituted  societies  which  you  may  call  churches,  or  what  you 
will,  but  which  do  not  and  cannot  pretend  that  they  have  any  au- 
thority over  the  world.  They  may  lay  down  what  canons  or  max- 
ims they  please  for  their  individual  members ;  they  have  the  same 
right  of  private  legislation — of  making  rules  for  their  own  govem- 
tiaent,  be  they  ever  so  absurd,  which  every  other  corporation  pos- 
sesses. But  the  only  warrant  for  impc^tig  an  inexplicable  creed 
upon  mankind  is  gone.  Each  portion  or  mankind  has  its  own  ha- 
bits, maxims,  opinions ;  each  man  h'ls  own  particular  judgmoitSy 
which  he  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  defend  against  the  world; 
there  are  a  few  common  principles,  admitted  alike  by  saint,  by 
savage,  and  by  sage,  but  these  so  far  from  being  identical  with 
those  incomprehensible  doctrines,  are  the  very  reverse  of  them. 

Never  surely  were  more  plausible  opmions  promulgated  in 
the  world  than  these ;  never  any  which  seemed  to  carry  with  them 
a  more  natural  and  less  painful  demonstration.  To  divines^  they 
seemed  a  deliverance  from  the  strangest  intellectual  confusions;  to 
easy  and  comfortable  men,  the  removal  of  an  inexplicable  harden 
from  their  consciences;  to  those  who  desired  to  be  philosophical, 
the  satisfaction  of  their  longing ;  to  those  who  disliked  extremes, 
a  convenient  refuge  from  the  difficulties  of  belief,  and  the  dreariness 
of  infidelity.  But  the  more  such  persons  crowded  into  the  ranks  of 
Unitarianiom — (not  in  general  by  an  open  renunciation  of  their  for- 
mer creeds,  but  by  habitually  and  practically  confessing  a  disbelief  in 
them) — the  more  were  those  who  had  adopted  it  on  the  other  more 

y  positive  grounds,  startled  and  confounded. — With  deep  awe  they 
had  acknowledged  the  Unity  of  God,  as  the  unfathomable  founda- 
tion of  thought,  and  faith,  and  being.  Now  they  heard  that  unity 
asserted,  not  as  mysterious  and  unfathomable,  but  as  the  escape 
from  mystery.  It  was  a  purely  material  notion ;  all  the  arguments 
in  its  favour  were  deduced  from  the  impossibility  and  contradiction, 

^  which  a  Trinity  presents,  when  it  is  contemplated  materially.  But 
where,  they  asked  themselves,  is  unity  in  matter  t  Is  not  matter 
infinitely  divisible  ?  Can  this  be  the  way  of  escaping  from  con- 
tradictions ?  Can  this  be  the  way  to  be  rational  ?  Throwing 
aside  every  thing  but  materialism— dismissing  every  thought  that 
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lies  beyond  it — we  are  then  called  upon  to  recognise  an  idea,  of 
which  matter  affords  no  realization — scarcely  the  indication  !  Such 
thoughts  brooded  in  their  minds,  and  led  them  by  very  slow  pro- 
oesMs,  and  through  bitter  conflicts  to  the  conviction ;  **  if  the  Unity 
of  God  is  to  be  asserted  it  must  be  asserted  on  quite  different  grounds 
from  those  which  the  so-called  Unitarians  have  chosen,  and  the 
true  assertion  of  it  may  possibly  be  contained  in  those  creeds  which 
we  have  rejected." 

On  the  popular  supporters  of  Unitarianism  such  arguments 
made  no  impression.  They  probably  received  them  with  indigna- 
tion. What !  they  would  have  said,  Do  you  suppose  we  meant  a 
metaphysical  unity  ?  we  meant  to  escape  from  all  subtleties — the 
Bible  is  written  for  simple  people.  I  have  hinted  already,  that  this 
language  was  unfortunate;  they  appealed  unto  Cesar — unto 
Cesar  they  must  go.  They  wished  to  be  tried  by  simple  people ; 
it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  there  was  that  in  their  scheme,  to 
wluch  the  hearts  of  simple  people  responded.  But,  before  that 
experiment  was  made,  the  more  thoughtful  disciples  of  Unitarianism 
Vegan  to  be  struck  with  another  strange  contradiction  between  the 
IMincipleson  which  it  rested,  and  the  system  in  which  they  are  em- 
bodied. The  Unitarians  were  the  groat  assertors  of  the  absolute 
unqualified  love  of  God,  in  opposition  to  all  mythologies  and  theo-^v 
logics  which  had  preceded.  And  Unitarianism  was  the  first  of  all 
theologies  or  mythologies,  which  denied  that  the  Almightly  had,  in 
his  own  person,  by  some  act  of  condescension  and  sacrifice,  inter- 
fered to  redress  the  evils  and  miseries  of  his  creatures !  Every 
pagan  religion  had  acknowledged  the  need  of  an  incarnation  ;  the 
modem  Jew  and  Mahometan,  nominally  rejecting  it,  is  yet  continu- 
ally dreaming  of  it  and  testifying  of  its  necessity — it  was  reserved 
for  this  religion,  to  make  it  the  greatest  evidence  and  proof  of  love 
in  a  Divine  Being,  that  He  merely  pardons  those  who  have  filled 
the  world  with  misery;  that  He  has  never  shared  in  it;  never 
wrestled  with  it ;  never  devised  any  means,  save  that  of  sending  a 
wise  teacher,  for  delivering  mankind  out  of  it 

Again ;  to  a  man  who  really  cherished  with  earnest  affection 
the  thought, "  God  is  a  universal  Father,  his  creatures  cannot  be 
merely  the  subjects  of  a  curse,"  what  a  strange  reflection  it  must 
have  been — *^  And  yet  according  to  those  doctrines  which  I  hold — 
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he  is  not,  and  canruti  be  a  Father.  The  word  meant  nolbiiig.  Il 
is  a  lazy  inappropriate  synonym  of  Maker^  for  it  is  the  very  gloiy 
of  my  creed  to  do  that  which  no  other  has  done ;  first  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  human  bond  between  men  and  God  f  secondly,  to  deny 
that  they  have  in  themselves  any  capacity,  difierent  from  that  which 
an  animal  has,  of  receiving  impulses  from  God." 

Once  more ; — to  purify  men  of  their  false  notions  of  morality,  to 
establish  religion  on  the  basis  of  morality,  and  to  reveal  the  eziil* 
ence  of  another  world  than  the  present,  were,  according  to  Unita- 
rianbm,  the  objects  of  Christ's  appearance  in  the  world,  and  the 
objects  which  the  reformers  of  his  doctrine  were  to  keep  steafily 
in  »ght  For  this  end  they  were  to  desire  the  removal  of  all  sy** 
terns  and  institutions  which  had  kept  alive  a  false  faith  and  a 
distorted  notion  of  the  character  of  God.  ^  But  who/'  the  disap> 
pointed  disciple  of  this  school  inquired,  **  who  are  the  great  helpers 
in  this  work  of  reformation? — who  show  most  longing,  that  it 
should  be  accomplished  ?  Are  they  men  of  deep  thought  and  high 
devotion,  who  have  been  poring  in  sadness  over  the  con£tio»  of 
society — ^in  solitary  chambers  crying  out.  Usque  ipcd,  Domine  ?  At% 
they  even  poor  men,  not  aiming  at  some  high  standard,  but  feeling 
the  burden  and  oppression  of  the  universe,  and  believing  that  God 
could  not  have  meant  so  many  of  his  creatures  to  live  and  die,  with-* 
out  comfort  or  hope  ? — or  are  they  not  rather  men,  who  for  the 
most  part  have  preserved  a  quite  decent  level  tone  of  mind  and 
character ;  who  belong  to  the  easy,  respectable,  prosperous  classes^ 
and  who  are  actually  impatient  of  any  thing  which  disturbs  them 
with  the  recollection  of  an  elevated  supersensual  morality,  or  of  a 
society  based  upon  self-sacrifice  ?" 

Alas !  he  will  have  said — and  is  it  for  this  only  that  I  have 
parted  with  all  the  dreams  of  my  childhood  ?  I  thought  in  my  in- 
fancy that  a  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace,  joy,  had  been  set  up 
in  the  world,  and  that  I  was  to  wait  and  hope,  till  that  kingdom 
should  rule  over  all.  It  has  been  the  glorious  discovery  of  my  man* 
hood,  that  there  is  no  such  kingdom  here — nothing  but  a  worid^  ui 
which  men  are  to  observe  certain  rules  of  behaviour  towards  each 
other,  to  restrain  themselves  within  certain  rules  of  prudence  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  to  cheer  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  a 
future  world— unknown  and  undefined — wherein  they  shall  be  re* 
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warded  if  they  hare  not  transgressed  social  decomms,  and  be  for- 
given if  tbey  have. 

Such  a  picture  of  the  tendencies  and  ultimate  results  of  the 
system,  must  often  have  presented  itself  to  those  who  had  embraced 
it  with  affection^  as  a  deliverance  from  the  dryness  and  narrowness 
of  Calvinism,  and  as  a  witness  for  the  unity  and  love  of  God.  But 
these  thoughts  would  only  have  stirred  powerfully  in  a  few  minds 
if  a  series  of  strange  movements  had  not  taken  place  in  European 
iodety,  some  of  which  must  have  seemed  most  promising  to 
Unitarians,  but  which  really  destroyed  the  whole  credit  of  their 
systeoH-depriving  it  of  the  patronage  of  nobles  and  prelates,  and  ^ 
supplying  it  with  no  substitute  in  the  sympathies  either  of  the* 
thoughtful  or  of  the  poor. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE   TENDENCY  OF   THE  REUGIOUS,  PHILOSOPHICAL,   IND   POUTICAL 
MOVEMENTS  WHICH  HAVE  TAKEN  PLi 
THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


MOVEMENTS  WHICH  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  PBOTfiSTANT  BODIES,  SOICB 


SECTION  L 

RELIGIOUS  MOTEMENTS. 

Methodimn — Religiouf  Societies — Search  for  a  Theologr. 

The  history  of  [Methodism,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  English  Church,  and  does  not  therefore  form  a  part 
of  the  subject  I  am  now  considering.  But  any  considerate  reader 
will  admit,  that  as  France  has  been  the  centre  of  the  political,  and 
Germany  of  the  philosophical  movements  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  so  England  has  been  the  centre  of  all  religious  movements 
which  have  occurred  within  the  same  period.  It  is  not  necessaiy 
to  maintain  that  the  first  impulse  to  them  was  given  in  England ; 
Wesley  may  have  derived  much  of  his  teaching  frem  Zinzendorf» 
and  the  different  eflTorts  made  by  him  and  by  others  to  awaken  a  more 
earnest  religious  feeling,  may  take  chronological  precedence  of 
those  which  our  countrymen  witnessed ;  still  the  form  which  they 
assumed  here  was  so  much  more  determinate,  their  influence  so 
much  more  extensive,  that  if  we  wish  to  investigate  their  character 
generally,  we  shall  find  that  our  own  soil  is  the  proper  place  for 
the  experiment. 

It  is  often  said,  that  the  Methodist  movement  had  for  its  object 
and  its  effect  the  revival  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  remark  is  unquestionably  true ;  but 
if  that  sense  be  not  carefully  noticed  and  defined,  we  may,  I  think, 
fall  into  great  mistakes.  The  Unitarianism,  which  formed  so 
large  an  element  in  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was,  as  we  have  seen,  essentially  impersonal.    It  was  so 
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eren  in  its  best  form — for  those  who  felt  most  deeply  and  earn-* 
estly  the  necessity  that  great  and  wide  principles  should  be  assert- 
ed respecting  the  unity  and  character  of  God,  found  no  way  of 
connecting  these  principles  with  the  individual  conscience.  It  came 
out  in  direct  opposition  to  Calvinism— as  an  escape  from  it,  and 
yet  as  what  seemed  a  consistent  deduction  from  some  of  its  max- 
ims ;  and  the  more  it  advanced  towards  a  mere  system  of  denials, 
the  more  it  was  proclaimed  as  a  deliverance  from  the  narrowness 
of  tUs  theology.  Above  all,  Calvinism  had  maintained,  that  a  set 
of  incfividual  believers  constituted  the  Church,  and  were  to  bear 
witness  against  the  world ;  the  Unitarians  affirmed  that  no  war- 
rant existed  for  any  such  protest ;  that  an  enlightened  age  or  world 
was  far  in  advance  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  in  separation 
from  it ;  that  the  great  object  which  such  an  enlightened  world 
should  propose  to  itself,  was  the  extinction  of  the  idea  of  an  £c-  / 
detui,  in  whatever  shape  that  idea  might  present  itself.  ' 

It  was  inevitable  that,  in  any  strong  revival  of  religious  feel- 
ing, these  notions  should  be  first  attacked ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  personal  interest  of  men  in  religion,  and  the  distinction  of 
those  who  felt  and  acknowledged  that  interest  from  those  who 
were  indifferent  to  it,  should  be  asserted.  Such  convictions  are 
characteristic  of  any  strong  awakening  in  men's  consciences ;  they 
may  be  said  to  he  the  awakening.  But  then  the  vague  phrase — 
personal  interest  in  religion — cannot  long  be  adequate  to  describe 
the  feelings  of  men  who  have  begun  to  use  in  it  a  real  sense. 
One  who  knows  that  he  is  a  person  requires  a  personal  object — 
an  abstraction  cannot  satisfy  him.  The  doctrine  therefore  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith,  and  lives  by  faith  in  Christ,  became  a 
principal  element  in  the  Methodist,  as  it  had  been  in  the  early 
Lutheran  teaching ;  the  doctrine  that  individual  believers  consti- 
tute a  peculiar  Ecclesia  grew  out  of  that ;  and  the  Bible  began 
again  to  be  put  forth  as  the  poor  man's  book,  which  he  could  re- 
ceive in  its  simplicity,  though  the  learned  sought  to  explain  it  away. 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  most  decided  proclamation  of 
these  Protestant  dogmas  grew  not  out  of  Methodism  itself,  but  out 
at  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been  brought,  more 
or  less  directly,  under  its  influence.  The  history  of  the  very  violent 
conflicts  of  the  Calvinists  under  Toplady  and  Sir  Richard  Hill 
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against  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  is  abundant  evidence  of  this  fact  It 
is  true  that  the  most  powerful  of  the  Methodist  preachers,  Whit« 
field,  joined  the  opponents  of  his  master  and  early  coadjutor ;  bat 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  led  to  this  step  by  observing 
how  much  his  own  preaching  had  tended  to  stir  up  affections  and 
feelings  in  men's  minds  rather  than  to  give  them  a  firm  resting* 
place — and  that  he  sought  in  the  Calvinistical  doctrines  for  a  bal« 
ance  and  a  counteraction  to  this  danger :  at  all  events  it  is  quite 
certain  that  though  a  far  greater  influence  was  attributed  to  him 
in  his  lifetime  than  to  Wesley,  he  left  a  comparatively  inmgnifi* 
cant  body  ot  disciples.  It  must  then,  I  conceive,  be  admitted,  that 
the  revival  of  these  Protestant  doctrines,  though  it  might  be  an  in* 
separable  accident,  was  not  the  essential  distinction  of  Methodism. 
There  was  something  in  it  different  from  the  feelings  which  worked 
in  the  minds  of  the  Reformers — nay  opposite  to  them,  though  not 
therefore  incompatible  with  them. 

I  think  every  one  must  admit  that  Luther  and  Calvin  directed 
men  very  much  more  to  the  invisible  ctjed  which  men  are  to 
contemplate,  or  to  the  original  source  of  their  faith  in  the  Will  of 
Grod ;  and  the  Methodists  very  much  more  to  the  operatkms  of  m 
Divine  Spirit  upon  their  own  minds.  This  distinction  is  so  ob* 
vious,  and  was  so  clearly  brought  out  in  the  controvermes  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  by  persons  who  acknowledged,  that  tbej 
had  once  adopted  the  Methodist  peculiarity  themselves,  and  who 
showed  clearly  that  they  could  not  divest  themselves  of  it 
even  while  they  laboured  diligently  to  speak  another  language, 
that  it  needs  not  to  be  established  by  proofs,  though  it  ought 
to  be  very  carefully  noticed.  The  denial  that  it  was  possible  for 
men  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  spiritual  influence,  was  the  great  char* 
acteristic  of  Unitarianism,  and  of  the  age  which  was  imbued  with 
it ;  the  assertion  of  the  reality  of  such  an  influence,  and  of  its  con* 
tinual  manifestation,  was  the  distinguishing  property  of  the  teach* 
ing  which  disturbed  and  partially  subverted  the  liberal  system. 

But  there  were  other  peculiarities  connected  with  this.  Method- 
ism was  not,  like  Quakerism,  the  proclamation  of  a  law  in  each 
man's  own  mind,  or  of  a  power  working  there.  It  was  expressly 
addressed  to  large  masses  of  men ;  the  power  was  believed  to  de* 
scend  upon  them,  especially  when  they  were  met  together ;  and 
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though  every  individual  was,  in  an  important  sense,  said  to  be 
taken  apart  and  brought  into  debate  with  his  own  conscience,  it 
was  not  denied  that  the  feeling  of  a  united  influence  bad  a  great 
tendency  to  increase  the  consciousness  of  it  in  each  one.  All  that 
was  most  fanatical  in  the  Methodists  was  undoubtedly  connected 
with  this  belief,  and  it  gave  the  most  plausible,  often  the  mast  just 
groond,  for  the  assertion,  that  the  effects  said  to  be  produced  by 
their  preaching  might  be  traced  wholly  to  contagion  and  sympa- 
thy, and  would  disappear  when  the  moving  cause  had  ceased. 
Still  we  do  not  get  to  the  meaning  of  a  fact,  merely  by  using  the 
words  ^  contagion  and  sympathy"  to  describe  it ;  fanaticism  and 
even  consciously  dishonest  quackery  cannot  produce  any  results 
vnlcsB  they  have  some  true  principle  to  work  with,  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  principle  involved  in  Methodism  might  be  one  which  has 
often  been  dawning  upon  us  in  our  previous  inquiries,  though  we 
have  never  yet  found  any  satisfactory  development  of  it.  We  have 
often  been  obliged  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  these  distinct  individ- 
ual acts,  on  which  Protestantism  dwells  so  exclusively,  may  not, 
most  not,  depend  at  last  upon  some  relation  in  which  men  stand  to 
their  fellows ;  whether  we  can  take  our  start  from  individuals, 
and  form  a  society  out  of  them ;  whether  the  existence  of  society 
be  not  implied  in  their  existence ;  and  whether,  consequently,  if 
each  man  have  a  spiritual  existence,  and  be  subjected  to  a  spiritual 
government,  there  must  not  be  somewhere  a  spiritual  body,  of 
which  he  should  account  himself  a  member?  The  facts  of 
Methodism  may  offer  but  few  helps  for  solving  this  problem,  but 
assuredly  they  force  it  upon  our  attention,  and  make  it  more 
abundantly  necessary  that  we  should  seek  the  solution  of  it  some- 
where. 

There  are  other  points  of  great  importance  and  interest  closely 
connected  with  the  two  to  which  I  have  adverted.  This  proclama- 
tkm  of  a  spiritual  power  went  forth  from  men  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  university  which  had  the  reputation  of  preserving  more  of 
the  oM  Catholic  temper  than  could  be  found  elsewhere,  and  whose 
veij  nickname  indicated  that  they  had  been  more  scrupulous  and 
regular  than  the  majority  in  their  devotion  to  forms  and  ordin- 
aacesL  Those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  practices  which 
the  Wesleys  afterwards  tolerated,  and  which  their  followers  regard 
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as  characterbtic  of  their  systemi  would  not  easily  beCeve  bow 
much  importance  they  attached  in  the  outset  of  their  career  to  the 
episcopal  ordination  of  ministers.  Nevertheless  a  certain  impa- 
tience of  order — nay,  a  conviction  that  it  ought  to  be  broken 
through — might  be  discovered  in  them  from  the  first  It  seemed 
to  them  that  there  was  an  immense  body  of  human  souls,  virhich 
had  no  national  position,  and  of  which  the  nation  took  no  account 
The  upper  classes  in  England  cared  not  much  for  religious  minis- 
trations, but  they  might  have  them  if  they  would ;  the  middle 
class,  if  they  were  not  particularly  well  affected  to  the  National 
Church,  had  provided  for  themselves  in  different  organized  and 
tolerated  sects ;  but  the  class  below  them,  the  mcb^  the  canaUltf 
as  they  were  then  named  by  their  despisers,  the  masses,  as  they 
are  now  called  by  their  flatterers,  were  as  little  regarded  by  the 
churchman  who  inherited  the  family  living,  as  by  the  dissentmg 
minister  who  received  his  appointment  from  the  tradesman  of  the 
market  town.  To  these,  therefore,  the  Methodists,  like  the  friars 
of  old,  addressed  themselves;  in  them  they,  like  those  friars, 
awakened  thoughts  and  hopes  to  which  their  educated  country- 
men had  appeared  for  a  long  time  to  be  strangers;  in  providing 
for  their  wants,  like  the  friars,  they  invaded  the  privileges  of  the 
parochial  (both  alike  would  have  called  them  the  secular)  clergy. 
I  know  not  in  what  way  Bishop  Lavington  maintained  the  position 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Methodists  and  of  the  Papists  had  many 
points  in  common ;  but  no  one  who  considers  these  facts,  or  a 
hundred  others  connected  with  the  peculiar  superstitions  to  which 
they  respectively  gave  currency,  will  doubt  that  he  may  have 
found  very  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  his  opinion.  At  all 
^  events,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  Methodism  had  some  im- 
portant peculiarities  which  it  did  not  derive  from  Protestantism,  and 
/  with  which  apure  exclusive  Protestantis  m  can  scarcely  coexist. 

2.  The  practical  belief  of  a  spiritualoperation  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men,  may  be  said  to  constitute  Methodism  so  far  as 
it  is  a  creed.  But  as  soon  as  the  creed  had  obtained  prevalency,  a 
system  developed  itself,  which,  as  Mr.  Southey  has  remarked,  is  a 
more  complete  specimen  of  organization  than  any  which  has  been 
produced  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Loyola.  The  more  this  or- 
ganization is  examined,  the  less  it  seems  to  have  to  do  with  any 
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spiritual  principle;  the  more  evidently  it  proves  itself  to  be  an  in- 
Teotion  of  human  policy.  This  assertion  will  scarcely  be  denied 
by  Wesley ans  themselves;  though  they  are  stronger  than  most  in 
amerting  the  principle  of  a  divine  inspiration  in  individuals,  they 
have  pretended  less  than  almost  any  that  their  scheme  had  a  divine 
origin ;  they  attribute  it  with  scarcely  any  hesitation  to  the  wisdom 
and  sagacity  of  their  founder  and  of  his  successors.  In  one  respect 
only  18  there  a  resemblance  between  the  system  and  that  which  call- 
ed it  into  existence ;  the  spiritual  feelings  of  the  Wesleyans  led 
fhem  to  overlook  national  distinctions ;  the  system  of  the  Methodists 
k  essentially  extra-national.  It  is  the  effort  to  establish  a  power- 
fid  government  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  which  at  no  point  shall  im- 
pinge upon,  or  come  into  contact  with  the  government  of  the  nation. 
It  differs  from  the  systems  of  the  older  dissenting  sects  in  this  im- 
portant point ;  the  limits  of  each  of  them  are  defined  by  the  profes- 
non  of  some  peculiar  tenet  in  which  they  differ  from  the  others,  and 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom ;  that  of  the  Wesleyans,  professing  no 
tenet  which  is  not  recognised  or  tolerated  by  the  National  Church, 
amply  exists  to  assert  their  own  independence  of  it,  and  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  oi^anization  as  theirs  for  the  conversion  of 
Daokind. 

In  this  respect  Wesleyanism  is  an  indication  and  specimen  of 
the  religious  tendencies  which  prevail  in  this  age  very  far  beyond 
the  immediate  circle  of  its  influence.  The  religious  feeling  of  the 
last  century  has  given  birth  to  religious  societies,  between  which 
and  their  parent  one  finds  it  difficult,  for  some  time,  to  discover  a 
leatore  of  resemblance.  The  first  tended  to  draw  men  into  them- 
selves ;  the  last  throw  them  altogether  out  of  themselves.  The  first 
was  grounded  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  a  directly  spiritual  influ- 
ence^ as  the  only  source  of  any  moral  change  in  the  condition  of 
individuals  or  of  the  world ;  the  latter  are  constructed  upon  the 
most  earthly  principles,  and  seem  to  attribute  all  power  to  them. 
Accordingly  the  contrast  has  been  felt,  as  well  by  the  good  men 
who  took  part  in  the  movements  of  the  last  age  and  have  survived 
them,  as  by  the  younger  men  who  have  grown  up  under  their 
teaching.  The  first  confess,  with  something  of  timidity,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  of  appearing  to  disparage  the  fruits  of  a  tree  which  they 
bdfieve  to  have  been  planted  by  a  divine  hand,  that  the  restless 
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turmoil  and  bustle  of  a  modern  religious  life  is  not  vrhni  tbey  or 
their  fellow-labourers  would  have  wished  to  produce ;  the  latter  in 
more  open,  sometimes  in  more  angry  language,  complain,  that  under 
spiritual  words  and  pretexts  there  has  grown  up  amongst  us  a  great 
machinery— complicated,  noisy,  but  inefficient  to  produce  any  great 
results;  acknowledging  no  law  in  its  workings,  save  certain  vulgar 
maxims,  which  are  applicable  only  to  trade,  if  even  trade  itself  do 
not  demand  principles  of  a  simpler  and  nobler  kind.  Nevertheless 
we  find  the  very  persons  who  make  these  complaints  confessing 
that  they  know  not  how  to  dispense  with  this  machinery,  for  that 
there  must  be  some  method  of  combined  voluntary  action,  grounded 
not  upon  our  relations  to  each  other  as  members  of  a  state^  but 
upon  some  higher  and  more  universal  relation.  Here  again  then 
we  are  struck  with  indications  of  a  Catholic  feeling  arising  out  of 
the  very  heart  of  Protestanism.  ^ 

3.  The  religious  feelings  of  our  age,  in  both  the  forms  whidi 
they  have  taken,  seem  almost  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
f  positive  theology.  Men  studied  the  movements  and  operations  of 
their  own  minds  till  these  and  their  endless  vicissitudes  acquired  sodi 
an  absorbing  interest,  that  the  idea  of  the  absolute  and  the  perma- 
nent was  almost  lost.  They  fled  from  these  inward  contemplations 
to  occupy  themselves  with  an  external  mechanism,  which  they  be- 
lieved was  meant  to  promote  the  glory  of  God ;  how  difficult  not 
to  believe  that  any  meditation  upon  his  being  and  nature  was  an 
idle  occupation  for  schoolmen !  how  difficult  not  to  feel  an  entire 
alienation  of  mind  from  such  studies !  Therefore  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  main  part  of  what  is  called  theology  in  Great  Britain 
^  of  late  years  has  been  an  attempt  to  systematize  individual  experi- 
ences, or  else  to  discover  some  general  theory  about  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  world  at  large.  Still  the  craving  in  men's 
hearts  after  something  deeper  and  larger  than  this  can  never  be  ex- 
tinct;  the  literature  of  past  times,  which  bears  witness  that  men  have 
ventured  into  a  more  awful  sanctuary,  was  not  wholly  closed  ;  and 
by  degrees,  either  weariness  of  merely  experimental  divinity  and 
mere  views  about  the  world,  or  a  conviction  that  they  cannot  sub- 
sist alone,  has  led  to  the  inquiry,  whether  that  which  was  once 
called  Theology  be  a  reality  or  only  a  dream  t 

In  Germany f  where  outward  religious  excitements  are  so  few. 
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vrhere  students  are  students  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  where  habits 
of  meditation  are  assiduously  cultivated,  those  who  had  felt  the 
evangelical  influence,  and  had  been  delivered  by  it  from  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  last  age,  soon  perceived  that,  unless  this  influence 
led  to  a  search  for  theological  principles,  it  would  melt  away,  or 
only  produce  a  succession  of  fever-paroxysms.    They  therefore  ap* 
plied  themselves  earnestly  to  consider  how  the  religious  feelings, 
without  being  lost  or  weakened ,  could  be  turned  in  this  direction. 
They  had  seen  the  mischiefs  which  the  dry  dogmatism  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinistical  bodies  had  produced ;  they  had  seen  that 
the  spirit  of  man,  whenever  it  was  strongly  stirred,  became  im- 
patient of  this  dogmatism,  and  sought  to  escape  from  it  by  making 
spiritual  motives  and  consciousnesses  all  in  all.    Did  not  these  ob- 
servations prove  that  the  affections — the  seat  of  these  conscious- 
nesses— are  the  proper  and  appointed  organs  of  religious  belief? 
And  may  it  not  be,  that  all  religion — so  far  as  it  acts  from  without 
— is  simply  an  orderly  cultivation  of  these  affections ;  educing  them, 
and  enabling  them  to  perceive  those  objects  and  that  character 
which  must  correspond  to  their  wants,  and  which  are  fitted  to  give 
them  a  living  and  permanent  form  ?    Every  one  must  perceive  bow 
much  there  was  in  the  circumstances  of  the  age  to  suggest  the 
thought,  that  this  is  the  all  comprehending,  all  satisfying  idea  of 
Christianity.    It  was  in  fact  the  scientific  metkodism  of  the  Evan- 
gelical feelings  and  tendencies,  which  at  once  vindicated  them  from 
ihe  charge  of  being  incoherent  and  fanatical,  and  promised  them  an 
escape  from  the  peril  of  becoming  so.    It  seemed  to  justify  much 
in  the  Scriptures  which  philosophical  men  in  the  last  age  had  given 
up  as  untenable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  abandonment  of 
much  which  religious  men  had  thought  indispensable,  no  longer 
unsafe.      It  was  no  strange  contradiction  upon  this  hypothesis 
to  believe,  that  the  all-perfect  Being  should  manifest  himself  to  men 
m  one  of  their  own  nature ;  that  was  evidently  the  form  in  which 
alone  He  could  present  himself  as  an  object  to  their  affections,  and 
in  which  the  affections  witnessed  that  they  needed  He  should  pre- 
sent himself.    Symbols  which  brought  this  image  more  near  to 
men's  hearts  and  symphathies,  carried  in  them  an  evidence  of  their 
truth  which  no  abuse  of  them  could  set  aside,  and  they  preserve  us 
from  the  tenden^  to  mere  intellectual  dogmatism.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  history  of  the  way  in  which  the  divine  maiufeatatioa  took 
place  might,  perhaps,  be  open  to  criticism.  Criticispi  coold  do  oo 
harm  by  dcalmg  severely  with  the  shell  of  it;  for  the  kernel  wifUn 
was  something  which  the  affections  could  not  a£ford  to  part  with, 
and  ^ould  defend,  in  defiance  of  all  efforts  to  rob  them  of  it.  The 
criticism  of  the  last  age,  because  this  principle  was  not  admitted, 
was  generally  false.  Much  had  been  thrown  away  as  superfluous 
which  the  affections  felt  to  be  necessary;  many  things  perhaps 
suffered  to  remain  against  which  they  protested.  For  it  will  be 
found,  say  these  teachers,  that  they  reject  as  incongruous  with  them- 
selves whatever  the  understanding  on  other  grounds  insists  should 
be  thrown  aside.  **  Upon  this  principle  we  are  to  deal  witlwtbe 
Jewbh  records ;  they  explain  how  the  religious  feelings  of  a  certun 
nation  were  awakened ;  but  we  must  not  invest  them  with  an  ex- 
clusive dignity ;  we  must  not  make  Christianity  dependent  upon 
them.  The  affections  being  in  all  men,  every  history  and  every 
theology  will  contain  hints  of  the  efforts  which  men  have  made  to 
discover  what  they  needed  for  this  portion  of  their  being;  'eveiy 
scheme  of  philosophy  (though  philosophy  has  a  distinct  province  of 
its  own)  will  have  tried  to  methodize  these  hints.  Christianity 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  announcement  to  men  of  what  they  had 
been  seeking  after.*^ 

Though  some  of  these  views  may  be  very  offensive  to  those  who 
compose  the  evangelical  school  in  this  country,  they  certainly  have 
been  adopted  by  men  of  deep  thought  and  learning,  and  as  I  be* 
lieve  of  simple,  earnest  piety,  in  the  most  thoughtful  country  of 
Europe,  as  the  only  scheme  of  theology  which  a  person  starting 
from  the  evangelical  premises,  and  admitting  no  others  to  be  sound 
and  true,  can  consistently  acknowledge.  And  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  this  doctrine  in  the  country  which 
gave  it  birth,  will  prove  that  they  were  wrong.  If  indeed  it  be 
asked  whether  it  has  been  found  in  practice,  that  those  who  em- 
braced  this  scheme  could  abide  in  it,  however  elaborated  and  fenced 
it  may  have  been  by  the  art  of  a  clear  logical  understanding,  sustain- 
ing a  devout  and  honest  heart,  I  imagine  the  answer  would  be,  No. 
Those  who  have  taken  up  this  theory  have  been  compelled  either 
to  advance  or  to  retreat.  The  principle  of  it  is,  that  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  is  the  one  great  fact  in  the  Bible  history,  to  which  all 
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are  subordiDate,  and  which  we  may  continue  to  recognise, 
even  tboogh  we  should  be  compelled  to  reject  many  of  the  records 
wUch  have  been  supposed  to  foretell  it,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  the 
Itorj  which  contains  it.    To  this  fact  the  believer  in  this  system 
clings  as  the  deliverance  from  large  Pantheistic  notions  about  the 
Godhead,  and  as  the  warrant  and  protection  for  that  personal  reli- 
gion which  he  takes  to  be  the  especial  characteristic  of  Protestant- 
im.     But  in  following  out  the  plan  of  discriminating  between  that 
wUch  men  must  receive  as  congenial  to  their  inward  feelings  and 
wfiiti,  and  that  which  belongs  only  to  outward  form  and  history,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  recognition  of  a  personal  object  has  evap- 
onied  altogether.    Our  Lord's  life  does  but  embody  certain  great 
ideas  and  principles,  which  have  been  at  work  in  men's  hearts  at 
all  times ;  which  probably  did  exhibit  themselves  very  remarkably 
in  Him,  and  may  have  seemed  to  his  affectionate,  credulous,  or  inter- 
ested disciples,  to  exhibit  themselves  in  Him  as  they  never  did  or 
oould  in  any  other ;  but  which  can  be  contemplated  by  us  apart 
from  the  accidental  form  which  they  assumed  in  that  or  in  any  age, 
as  principles  appertaining  to  our  general  humanity.    Such  is  one 
rcndt  of  this  method — a  result,  it  will  be  seen,  as  directly  in  oppo- 
sitbn  as  any  that  can  well  be  conceived  to  the  feelings  and  inten- 
tions of  its  ori^nator,  and  which  yet  has  seemed  to  be  merely  a 
natural  deduction  from  it.    On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  who 
would  have  been  most  inclined,  by  the  habits  of  their  minds  and 
the  mode  of  their  initiation  into  Christianity,  to  adopt  this  form  of 
theology,  and  who  probably  did  adopt  it,  have  been  led  more  and 
more  to  feel  that  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  manifestation  of  God 
cannot  rest  merely  upon  the  individual  experience  or  feeling  of  its 
necessity,  however  deeply  they  acknowledge  that  experience  in 
themselves  and  would  wish  to  produce  it  in  others,  that  it  must  be 
sustained  by  a  still  more  awful  truth,  and  that  that  truth  must  in 
some  sense  have  been  given  to  men  in  order  that  they  might  enter  ^ 
bto  it     This,  I  apprehend,  is  a  faith  which  is  every  day  growing 
to  greater  strength  in  many  serious  German  minds,  and  which  must 
in  due  time  bear  important  fruits.    What  these  fruits  may  be,  I 
dull  not  here  inquire.    This  fact  I  conceive  is  at  all  events  estab- 
hshed,  that  as  there  is  a  Catholic  tendency  even  in  those  views  con- 
cerning spiritual  influence,  and  in  those  concerning  outward  organ- 
ic 
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izatioD,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  of  the  most  ezdtniTely  Pro- 
testant character,  so  likewise  there  is  a  Catholic  tendency  in  that 
theology  which  can  be  traced  most  directly  to  a  Protestant  origin^ 
Even  that  system  which  builds  theology  upon  something  purely  in* 
temalf  yet  makes  the  idea  of  a  divine  manifestation  or  incamatioi 
its  central  idea,  and  connects  with  this  the  use  of  outward  symbdSi 
and  two  opposite  schemes  which  have  grown  up  by  the  side  of  it 
and  seem  to  have  developed  themselves  out  of  it  bear  unequivocal 
witness  that  Protestant  Germany  cannot  be  content  with  a  purely 
Protestant  system.  Catholicism  it  must  have  either  in  the  form  of 
Pantheism  or  of  definite  Christianity. 

I  said  that  Unitarianism  m  the  form  which  it  took  in  the  last  cen- 
tury was  crushed,  and  only  not  extinguished  by  the  Evangelical 
movement.  But  it  was  susceptible  of  another  form,  which  it  has 
assumed  among  the  descendants  of  the  English  Puritan  colonists  of 
J^Torth  America.  The  coating  of  dry  materialism  with  which  it 
was  associated,  and  from  which  it  appeared  to  be  inseparable*  has 
been  cast  away;  the  orthodox  systems  are  charged  by  the  modem 
Unitarians  with  a  disregard  of  man's  spiritual  nature  and  his  spirit* 
ual  powers ;  the  idea  of  a  divine  humanity  in  one  person  is  only 
rejected  because  it  interferes  with  the  acknowledgment  of  it  in 
every  one.  It  is  not  pretended  by  these  teachers  that  the  idea  of 
the  Divine  Being  can  be  otherwise  than  a  mysterious  idea ;  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  refute  the  old  doctrine  of  Christendom  by  exhib- 
iting its  absurd  inconsistency  with  notions  which  are  applicable  to 
sensible  things;  it  is  rather  accused  of  being  formal  and  systematic, 
of  making  accurate  distinctions  when  all  ought  to  be  left  vague 
and  indeterminate.  Sabellianism  has  in  fact  superseded  Sodnian- 
ism. 

The  views  of  the  modern  school  respecting  the  world  or  the  age, 
are  also  different  firom  those  of  their  predecessors.  Every  thing  is 
growing  and  progressive ;  the  existing  age  sees  further  than  its 
predecessors,  and  can  afford  to  reject  much  which  they  believed. 
But  the  age  is  only  to  be  contemplated  in  a  few  illuminated  persons 
who  are  setting  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  feelings 
and  habits  of  their  contemporaries.  The  idea  of  an  Ecclesia  has 
come  to  light  in  another  form,  and  in  a  very  remarkable  form,  for 
it  is  assumed  that  the  Ecclesia  (a  very  narrow  and  exclusive  one, 
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eonristing  of  men  of  genius  and  intellect,)  is  the  proper  world  of 
which  what  is  called  the  world  is  only  the  counterfeit.  Such  is 
modern  Unitarianism,  against  which  the  different  sects  in  America 
fed  that  they  have  need  to  strive  with  great  earnestness,  and  of 
which  they  say,  I  believe  most  truly,  that  it  makes  quite  as  little 
appeal  to  the  conscience,  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  life  and  heart 
of  men,  as  that  which  it  has  succeeded.  The  wise  members  of 
these  sects  affirm,  (experience  will  soon  show  whether  they  are 
mistaken,)  that  between  this  Unitarianism  and  Pantheism  there  is 
only  an  imaginary  boundary  which  must  soon  be  transgressed.  But 
neither  of  their  assertions  acts  with  any  great  power  as  a  check 
upon  the  progress  of  the  system.  The  Americans  are  craving  for 
something  which  is  Catholic,  and  not  sectarian.  This  system  ap- 
pears to  have  that  merit,  and  it  is  a  common  opinion,  that  either 
Unitarianism  or  Romanism  will  overspread  America,  or  that  the-* 
two  will  divide  it  between  them.  If  there  be  no  Catholicism  which 
is  not  identical  with  one  of  these  schemes,  I  cannot  doubt  that  they 
are  right 

Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  a  feeling  of  discontent  in  the 
minds  of  earnest  and  pious  Scotchmen  with  the  Necessitarian  sys- 
tem, which  has  assumed  in  that  country  the  name  and  reputation 
of  the  old  Calvinism.  There,  as  in  Germany,  though  for  some- 
what different  reasons,  men  cannot  be  content  with  mere  indivi- 
doal  feelings  or  mere  schemes  of  action ;  they  require  a  theology. 
Now  the  great  solitary  principle  of  Scotch  theology,  that  the  VTill 
of  God  is  the  original  to  which  every  thing  that  is  real  in  the  uni- 
verse or  in  man  must  be  referred,  may,  as  we  have  seen,  take  two 
entirely  opposite  forms.  It  may  be  an  assertion,  that  there  is  a 
Sovereign  over  the  world  who  disposes  of  all  things  and  persons 
■ooording  to  his  pleasure ;  it  may  be  an  assertion,  that  there  is  one 
fiom  whom  all  good  is  derived,  all  evil  being  the  contrary  of  his 
tature  and  the  resistance  to  his  purpose.  As  the  former  of  these 
mws  became  more  and  more  characteristic  of  the  new  Calvinism, 
the  latter  began  to  be  proclaimed  as  the  only  principle,  which  is 
consistent  with  Scripture  by  a  small  minority  of  Scotch  divines, 
whose  zeal,  love,  and  in  many  cases  knowledge  also,  compensated 
fcr  their  numerical  weakness.  After  a  short  but  violent  struggle, 
diqr  were  generally  excluded  from  the  Kirk ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Universal  Love  of  God  being  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  its 
formularies  and  its  existence.  But  the  fact  that  such  a  principle 
once  proclaimed  can  never  be  suppressed  by  any  efforts  of  any 
body  of  men,  is  not  the  only  one  which  makes  this  apparently  in- 
significant demonstration  of  great  importance  to  those  who  are 
taking  account  of  the  religious  tendencies  of  this  age.  We  have 
seen  how  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  or  manifestatkuLJiLXjflid,  in 
the  person  of  man,  has  presented  itself  to  the  EyaAgellfiaLCaNttans 
as  that  which  must  be  the  groundwork^  of  rel^gion^  jj[  ^jjtyp  he  a 
religion^  and  how  remarkably  tlbis  question,  whether  the  incarna- 
tion be  a  fact  or  only  a  dream,  has  become  the  turning  point  of  all 
theological  controversies  there.  Thus  that  Church  body  which 
was  created  to  witness  of  justification  ^lISlETrhaa. JflJJUQjiJhat  it 
must  have  a  deeper  ground  than  this  to  rest  \]iponi..if  it  rest  at  alL 
Again  we  have  seen  how  among  the  Unitarians  in  America — the 
body  which  imagined  that  it  existed  to  protest  against  the  possi- 
bility of  God  taking  the  nature  of  man — language  has  become 
prevalent  and  popular  which,  however  vague  and  however  unlike 
the  doctrine  of  a  divine  humiliation,  yet  involves  all  the  difficulty 
and  mystery  belonging  to  that  doctrine.  Yet  neither  of  these 
changes  seem  to  me  so  remarkable  as  the  fact,  that  Scotchmen, 
trained  from  their  infancy  to  look  upon  the  fall  of  man  as  the  only 
foundation  of  divinity,  and  upon  the  incarnation  as  only  intelligible 
when  regarded  as  a  means  of  deliverance  from  the  effects  of  it, 
should  have  been  led  to  acknowledge  this  as  the  central  truth,  and 
to  exhibit  all  other  truths  in  the  light  of  it.  Now  this  is  the  case 
with  those  I  have  spoken  of  as  protesting  against  the  Calvinism  of 
modern  Scotland ;  all  without  exception  have  spoken  of  the  divine 
manifestation  in  Christ  as  that  which  constitutes  Christianity, 
But  it  was  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Scotch  divine,  whose 
name,  for  good  and  for  evil,  is  best  known  in  this  country,  and 
whose  thoughts  have  left  upon  many  minds  traces  which  will 
remain  long  after  the  body  which  bears  his  name  shall  have  been 
forgotten.  The  late  Mr.  Irving,  bred  in  the  straitest  school  of 
Presbyterianism,  and  retaining,  I  believe  to  the  last,  a  vehement 
admiration  for  Knox  and  his  principles,  was  yet  led  to  adopt  the 
conviction,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  had  been  strangely 
kept  out  of  sight  in  all  Protestant  systems ;  that  it  is  the  centre  of 
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all  divinity;  the^dfigj^jLJOaj^tery.  of  Jhgjjini^^^ 
foundation  upon  which  it.restSa  and  the  truth,  to  the  full  knowledge 
and  fruition  of  which  it  is  to  lead  us.  In  the  attempt  to  reassert 
this  doctrine,  he  was  betrayed,  it  is  well  known,  into  the  use  of 
strange  and  perilous  language,  which  was  vehemently  attacked 
and  often  greatly  misrepresented — language  which  a  man  will,  I 
believe,  inevitably  adopt  who  has  not  quite  divested  himself  of  thej^ 
notion  that  the  Fall  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  and  is  trying  to 
reconcile  that  Calvinistical  theory  with  the  Catholic  fiaith.  But 
Mr.  Irving  was  not  content  with  the  bare  proclamation  of  a  prin- 
ciple. He  felt  that  this  principle  must  be  the  foundation  of  one 
Catholic  Church  ;  that  if  a  Church  existed,  this  must  be  the  truth 
on  which  it  rests ;  that  if  this  be  a  truth,  there  must  be  a  Church. 
No  man  had  taken  more  pains  to  proclaim  the  coming  of  a  future 
and  perfect  dispensation.  But  he  found  that  the  mere  prospect  of 
a  Church  did  not  satisfy  the  language  of  Scripture,  nor  the  faith  of 
one  who  had  really  believed  in  a  divine  humanity.  The  existence 
of  such  a  divine  humanity  was  not  a  prospect,  but  a  reality  ;  facts 
'  had  attested  it ;  the  society  which  was  built  upon  it  must  be  a  fact 
too.  But  such  a  Church,  he  contended,  does  not  exist ;  it  has 
been,  but  it  has  ceased,  or  is  on  the  point  of  ceasing  to  be ;  it  must 
then  be  restored  ;  it  can  only  be  restored  by  a  divine  intervention. 
There  must  be  a  fact  embodying  the  principle  of  a  union  of  God 
with  man  which  is  the  Churchy  thisjs^.the  incjirnationjJhfire> 
must  be  an  organized  body  built  upon  that  fact.;  there  must  be 
the  manifestation  of  a  spiritual  power  to  attest  its  existence,  and  to 
enable  its  respective  members  to  perform  their  functions.  The 
religious  public  of  England  might  safely  indulge  their  humour,  if 
there  be  ever  safe  occasions  for  jesting,  with  the  evidence  which 
the  disciples  of  this  system  produced  to  show  that  they  had  been 
constituted  the  Church  of  God  in  the  world.  But  I  maintain  that 
this  public  cannot  set  at  naught  the  principles  which  led  men  to 
desire  such  evidence,  and  to  accept  almost  any  thing  as  if  it  were 
the  answer  to  their  wishes.  For  whereas  the  three  characteristics 
which  we  have  noticed  in  our  modern  religious  movements,  the 
first,  the  recognition  of  a  spiritual  influence ;  the  second,  the  de- 
mand for  an  outward  organization ;  the  third,  the  craving  for  a 
positive  theology,  have  been  existing  hitherto  in  the  greatest  con- 
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tradiction  to  each  other ;  each  by  turns  putting  itself  forth  as  Ai 
great  necessity;  each  by  turns  crushing  and  extinguishug  the 
others ;  here  was  an  attempt  to  combine  them  all,  and  to  ezhibil 
them  in  that  relation  which  I  think  we  all^ee^  to  be  the  right  onti 
If  then  there  be  a  falsehood  in  a  conception  which  seems  to  unite 
so  many  elements,  all  indispensable,  yet  unsociable — and  erery 
fact  in  the  history  of  Irvingism  convinces  me  that  there  is  a  great 
and  terrible  falsehood— one  would  think  it  must  be  io  the  assump* 
tion,  that  there  is  not  already  a  Catholic  Church  which  is  grounded 
upon  a  theological  truth,  possesses  a  divine  organization,  and  is 
endowed  with  the  living  Spirit ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  to  ba 
founded  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


SECTION  II. 

PRIL080PB1GAL   M0VEMEIIT9. 
Feelings  ntpecting  muh— Poetrj  and  criticism— Pure 


L  At  the  time  when  Wesley  and  his  fellow-labourers  were 
proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  Spiritual  Power  and  Influence  with  so 
much  of  energy  and  practical  demonstration,  the  common  faitk 
among  philosophical  men  was,  that  man  is  a  mere  creature  of  flesb 
and  blood.  It  might  be  only  in  the  enlightened  coteries  of  France 
that  thb  doctrine  was  proclaimed  in  its  breadth  and  fulness ;  only 
in  them  was  it  clearly  understood  how  to  the  processes  of  digestion, 
or  rather  to  the  mass  of  matter  in  which  these  strange  processes  go 
on,  may  be  referred  the  phenomena  of  thinking,  hoping,  loving ; 
elsewhere  it  was  more  or  less  confidently  received  as  an  article  of 
faith,  that  there  dwells  in  our  bodily  frame,  a  thing  called  a  soul, 
which  is  known  chiefly  by  certain  negative  definitions,  and  wUch 
will  survive  death.  Nevertheless  the  Encyclopedists  did  but  ex- 
press, in  the  shape  of  a  proposition,  that  which  was  the  habit  of 
feeling  in  the  age  to  which  they  belonged.  *^  Given  matter,  to 
find  whether  there  is  any  thing  besides,  or  whether  all  things  may 
be  reduced  under  its  forms ;''  this  was  the  problem  which  the  men 
of  that  time  imagined  bad  been  set  before  them  toacdve  in  whatever 
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way  they  could  The  experiments  which  were  made  by  those  who 
were  willing  in  argument  to  start  from  these  premises  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  profoundly  interesting ;  the  results  to  which  they  led  most 
satisfactory.  Among  these  we  must  reckon  Hutcheson's  discovery 
of  a  Moral  Sense,  and  Butler's  of  a  Conscience.  Discoveries  I  r 
have  a  right  to  call  them,  for  though  the  facts  which  were  affirmed 
had  once  been  taken  for  granted,  they  had  become  a  terra  incog* 
niia  J  nay,  one  which,  according  to  the  charts  then  received,  could 
not  exist  But  like  many  great  facts  in  the  physical  world,  these 
were  supported  by  evidence  which  had  much  more  weight  with 
the  next  generation  than  with  the  one  to  which  it  was  addressed, 
and  the  principle  was  tacivly  recognised  that  the  material  is  at  all 
events  the  substantial  point  of  man  ;  that  what  is  spiritual,  if  it  ex« 
ist  at  all,  is  only  his  accident  Nay,  this  doctrine,  though  refuted 
by  all  the  conduct  and  by  much  of  the  language  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  evangelical  movement,  yet  formed  a  very  considerable 
element  in  their  opinions.  They  taught  men  that  the  soul  was  all 
in  all ;  that  every  thing  was  to  be  postponed  to  the  salvation  of  the 
sool ;  that  all  men  had  souls ;  and  that  the  majority  of  men  were 
guilty  of  neglecting  their  souls ;  yet  if  they  had  been  asked  wheth- 
er they  really  looked  upon  men  generally  as  spiritual  beings,  they 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  question  could  mean. 
^  Spiritual  beings !"  they  would  have  exclaimed,  "  no,  indeed ;  an 
unconverted  man,  a  man  who  has  not  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  divine  grace,  is  simply  a  carnal  being ;  there  is  nothing  spiritual 
about  him."  They  knew  that  this  language  in  some  sense  was 
true;  they  knew  that  it  denoted  something  real,  and  the  habits  of 
their  time  hindered  them  from  perceiving  the  contradiction  which 
lay  concealed  in  it  '^  What,"  they  would  have  said,  **  is  philoso* 
phy  to  us  ?  all  we  want  is  to  declare  the  truth  of  the  Gospel."  But 
philosophy  was  very  much  to  them  notwithstanding ;  the  material* 
istw  philosophy  had  unconsciously  a  great  hold  upon  their  minds, 
and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  most  extravagant  notions 
and  acts  which  can  be  charged  upon  them,  arose  from  the  mingling 
of  this  philosophy  with  the  spiritual  maxims  which  they  had  de- 
rived from  Christianity.  It  seemed  so  utterly  strange  to  men  in  the 
18th  century,  that  human  beings  should  exhibit  any  spiritual  feel- 
ings or  energies,  that  the  appearance  of  them  was  almost  necessa- 
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rily  looked  upoo  as  something  not  wonderful  merely,  but  startling ; 
not  as  the  effect  of  a  divine  influence  merely,  but  of  a  magi- 
cal one. 

The  Methodists,  however,  led  other  men  into  a  belief  which 
they  did  not  entertain  themselves ;  they  were  the  unconscious  and 
unacknowledged,  but  not  the  least  powerful  instruments  of  a  great 
change  in  the  views  of  philosophers.  It.  is  difficult  to  determine 
when  a  change  of  this  kind  may  be  said  to  have  actually  taken 
place ;  in  other  words,  when  a  principle  which  has  long  struggled 
with  opposilkAl  and  ridicule  may  be  treated  as  the  recognised  and 
popular  creed*  The  generally  admitted  test  is  this.  As  long  as  a 
doctrine  is  held  only  in  such  a  country  as  Germany,  a  country  of  re- 
cluse students,  so  long  it  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  age.  But 
so  soon  as  it  has  become  the  common  talk  and  profession  of  the  ]ec*- 
turers  and  coteries  of  France,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  has  established 
its  claim  to  that  distinction,  notwithstanding  any  resistance  it  may  still 
encounter  from  the  opinions  and  habits  which  have  been  bequeathed 
by  previous  generations.  And  this  test  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  doctrine  that  man  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  spiritual  being.  The 
materialism  which  the  last  age  implicitly  adopted  did  not  fully  de- 
Telope  itself  in  that  age ;  the  successors  of  the  Encyc]q>edists  car- 
ried their  doctrines  even  further  than  they  had  done,  and  proclaimed 
them  with  even  more  confidence.  Nevertheless,  they  have  been 
losing  ground  every  hour  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  coun- 
try which  seemed  to  belong  to  them ;  till  there  is  scarcely  a  sub- 
ject, not  even  that  of  physiology  and  medicine,  on  which  they  have 
not  been  vehemently  assaulted,  nay,  from  which  they  have  not 
been  almost  dislodged.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  assume,  that  a 
philosophical  revolution  has  occurred,  quite  as  signal  as  that  which 
distinguished  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  of  a  di- 
rectly opposite  kind.  The  change  which  we  noticed  in  the  phrases  of 
Unitarians  and  in  the  whole  conception  of  their  system  is  an  index  of 
it,  and  may  help  us  to  understand  the  character  and  effects  of  it.  It 
does  not  consist  in  any  dry,  tame,  acknowledgment  that  man  has  an 
immortal  part  or  property  which  may  survive  the  dissolution  of  his 
animal  frame ;  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  distinct  affirmation, 
that  those  powers  and  properties  which  he  has  within  him,  of  which 
K  the  senses  can  take  no  account,  and  which  are  not  reducible  under 
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any  mechanical  conditions,  are  what  constitute  him  a  man ;  and  that 
all  the  most  important  part  of  his  history  is  the  history  of  these 
powers,  of  the  restraints  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  and  of 
what  they  have  achieved.  A  dynamical  philosophy  has  gradually 
superseded  a  mechanical  one  in  those  countries  where  philosophy 
is  considered  of  a  distinct  substantive  value,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fluence of  trade  proper,  and  trade  political,  is  endeavouring  to  sup- 
plant it  in  England  also.  And  though  I  call  it  a  philosophy,  I 
mean  something  which  diffuses  itself  through  the  most  ordinary  and 
popular  literature,  and  has  created  a  language  for'  itielf,  which 
will  become  in  a  short  time,  if  it  have  not  become  already,  familiar 
to  dubs  and  drawing  rooms. 

•  This  language  will  of  course  very  often  touch  upon  points  which 
idigious  men  have  thought  belonged  exclusively  to  them.  All  the 
(acts  which  concern  the  internal  life  and  consciousness ;  all  the  re- 
ligious changes  which  have  taken  place  in  different  periods  of  soci- 
ety ;  all  the  personal  conflicts  of  Christians,  will  be  spoken  of  with 
the  deepest  interest,  as  being  vastly  more  important  than  accounts 
of  wars  and  state  intrigues  and  the  fall  of  empires.  Men  in  old 
times  will  be  admired  because  they  esteemed  themselves  the  sub- 
jects of  a  divine  inspiration,  and  faithfully  acted  upon  that  hypo- 
thesis. The  ages  in  which  faith  gave  place  to  infidelity  will  be 
denounced  as  barren  and  worthless.  It  will  be  afBrmed  that  in  our 
day,  as  much  as  in  any  former  one,  men  ought  to  exercise  faith, 
and  to  look  upon  their  different  talents  as  marks  of  a  spiritual  voca- 
tion. In  such  expressions,  mingled  as  they  generally  are  with 
many  in  which  religious  men  can  have  no  sympathy,  it  is  common 
to  say  that  there  is  fraud  and  insincerity ;  language  is  wilfully  per- 
verted to  mean  something  different  from  its  common  meaning.  In 
nany  cases  there  may  doubtless  be  this  insincerity ;  the  more  fash- 
ionable the  tone  becomes,  the  more  of  it  there  will  be.  But  it  is 
dangerous  to  prefer  such  charges,  for  they  are  very  often  untrue, 
and  they  may  often  be  retaliated  upon  ourselves.  The  case  I  con- 
ceive stands  thus.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  in  Germany, 
in  France,  and  in  England,  believe  that  they  have  found  an  expla- 
nation for  most  or  all  of  the  facts  which  readers  of  the  Bible  attri- 
bute to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  believe  that  the  last 
age  had  no  such  explanation,  and  that  its  attempts  to  interpret  or 
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fiKis  were  ridiculous.    Treating  human  beings,  they 
iwKly  »  material  mechanical  creatures,  you  will  always  be 
«kh  what  pious  people  tell  you  that  they  have  felt,  and 
wlMt  they  have  actually  done ;  treat  them  as  spiritual  brings, 
ilie  dilEculty  ceases.    You  cannot  account  for  every  thing ; 
Jiviiie  interventions,  spiritual  illuminations,  and  miracles,  were 
;Mi  itttr«  inventions  of  priestcraft,  though  priestcraft  has  much  to 
iii»  with  the  continued  belief  of  them ;  they  are  all  to  be  traced  to 
t'^spiritual  nature;  by  observing  what  theory  prevailed  in  each 
ga  9A  matters  you  form  a  notion  of  its  character,  and  of  its 
ntMNi  to  that  which  succeeded  it.    This  is  a  language  which  per> 
Mctiy  satisfies  some  persons  who  can  put  all  these  subjects  at  a  dia* 
IHK«  Grom  them,  and  speculate  about  them  with  entire  calmness. 
Tbtfce  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  whose  phrases  will  often  be  very 
tik«  these — nay,  the  very  same — but  in  whom  they  are  indications 
^*  an  entirely  different  state  of  mind.    These  are  man  who  do  not 
consider  it  their  duty  or  vocation  to  explain  away  facts,  or  to  pbi- 
hMophise  upon  them ;  they  cannot  look  at  any  thing  as  apart  from 
llwiiiselves;  when  they  talk  of  sufferings  and  conflicts,  they  are  not 
expounding  a  scheme  of  metaphysics,  they  are  speaking  of  what 
they  have  known  and  what  they  can  therefore  sympathize  with  in 
others.    Such  persons  cannot  adopt  the  old  religious  language,  be* 
cause  it  seems  to  set  aside  facts  which  they  feel  to  be  certain ;  it 
seems  to  deny  that  a  man  is  any  thing  in  himself;  that  he  has  an 
eye  wberewilh  he  is  to  receive  light.    But  neither  can  they  wholly 
reject  this  old  religious  language;  they  feel  inwardly  that  the  phi- 
losophical is  no  substitute  for  it ;  they  feel  that  the  words  about 
gitU  and  inspirations  did  mean  something  more  than  that  a  man 
has  all  powers  within  him;  they  feel  that  an  abdication  of  powers, 
a  denial  of  self,  is  the  characteristic  of  all  really  honest  men;  they 
feel  that  humility,  and  not  exaltation,  the  acknowledgment  of  re- 
oeiving,  not  the  boast  of  possessing,  ought  to  be  the  criterion  of 
spiritual  excellence.    They,  therefore,  hover  between  the  two  forms 
oir  language,  using  either  as  the  feeling  of  the  weakness  or  false- 
hood of  the  other  predominates,  often  committing  the  grossest  in« 
consistencies,  often  uttering  the  most  absurd  extravagancies,  but 
proving  the  honesty  of  their  intentions  more  by  these  inconsistent 
cies  and  extravagancies  than  by  much  which  seems  to  their  ad* 
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mirers  cohereDt  and  reasonable;  and  I  believe  laying  religious 
men,  but  especially  divines,  under  an  obligation  to  inquire  what  this 
perplexity  means,  and  whether  their  own  modes  of  speaking  or 
thinking,  the  indistinctness  of  their  minds,  or  the  faithlessness  of 
their  hearts,  may  not  have  given  occasion  to  it. 

2.  I  attributed  much,  both  of  the  good  and  evil  which  distin- 
guished the  last  age,  to  the  exclusive  study  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Self-forgetfulness  and  the  sense  of  something  permanent  and  abso- 
lute distinct  from  us,  accompanied  with  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
importance  of  man  altogether,  and  to  regard  God  as  merely  a  syno- 
nyme  of  nature,  are  habits  of  mind,  which  seem  so  much  connect- 
ed with  this  pursuit,  that  wise  men  have  alternately  exalted  it  as 
the  one  pure  and  safe  region  for  the  soul  to  dwell  in,  and  have  fled 
from  it  as  dreary  and  infectious. 

In  our  day  the  most  vehement  eflbrts  have  been  made  by  eminent 
individuals  and  by  societies  to  assert  the  superiority  of  this  study  to 
ill  others ;  the  certainty  of  its  conclusions  and  its  progressive  im- 
provements have  been  set  in  strong  contrast  with  the  insecurity  of 
all  moral  principles,  when  they  are  not  mere  commonplaces,  equal- 
ly obvious  to  the  savage  and  the  sage ;  the  mighty  practical  results 
of  it,  which  every  one  must  recognise,  have  been  appealed  to  as 
proving  its  claim  to  be  the  useful,  and  therefore  the  precious  part  of 
knowledge.  Yet  all  these  arguments  and  encouragements  have 
been  insufficient  to  excite  any  ardent  zeal  for  it  in  the  minds  of 
those  young  men  who  most  represent  the  character  of  the  age,  or 
ire  most  likely  to  stamp  it  with  their  own — insufficient  to  deter 
them  from  devoting  themselves  to  the  inquiries  and  speculations 
which  are  pronounced  to  be  without  any  present  advantage  or  pro- 
mise of  fruit  hereafter.  The  Utilitarian  does  not  acknowledge  the 
ui  kominem  appeal  of  the  natural  philosopher ;  he  declares  that 
there  are  more  useful  studies  than  that  of  the  stars  or  of  strata. 
Religious  men  are  in  vain  besought  to  believe,  that  the  great  evi- 
dences of  the  divine  existence  and  character  are  to  be  found  in  the 
outward  universe ;  their  tendency,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  reflect 
idmost  exclusively  upon  the  feelings  which  belong  to  themselves. 
But  above  all,  nature  itself  has  been,  to  a  very  great  extent,  con- 
quered from  the  natural  philosopher.  Sympathies  have  been  disco- 
vered between  the  beholder  and  the  objects  which  are  presented  to 
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him,  and  attempts  to  express  these  sympathies  or  investigate  the 
conditions  and  laws  under  which  they  exist,  have  become  the  fa- 
vourite,  are  threatening  to  become  the  exclusive,  occupation  of  the 
more  thoughtful  and  abstracted  men  in  this  time.  A  few  hints 
respecting  this  important  revolution  are  necessary  in  this  place.  I 
am  quite  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  subject ;  but  the  tendencies  of 
our  modern  poetry  and  criticism  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  one 
who  is  studying  the  influences  which  are  acting  upon  himself  and 
his  fellows. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we  may  trace  the 
commencement  of  a  poetry  which  had  a  much  more  direct  and 
substantive  reference  to  the  outward  universe  than  that  of  earlier 
periods.  The  doings  of  men,  as  well  as  the  songs  in  which  they 
were  celebrated,  had  become  artificial  and  conventional :  those 
whom  domestic  habits  had  inspired  with  a  dislike  of  the  hollowness 
of  general  society,  or  whom  their  early  cultivation  had  taught  to 
desire  something  more  living  and  permanent  than  the  modes  of  a 
particular  generation,  took  refuge  in  nature.  To  their  simple  and 
sincere  utterances  succeeded  violent  paroxysms  of  rapture,  concern- 
ing its  more  magnificent  images,  and  most  vague  and  abortive  efforts 
to  describe  them.  But  both  these  forms  of  writing  were  rather 
indications  that  a  new  state  of  feeling  was  at  hand  than  themselves 
the  expression  of  it.  Presently  European  society  was  shaken  by 
an  earthquake ;  conventions  were  loosened  or  dissolved  ;  the  links 
between  the  past  and  the  present  were  snapt  asunder ;  passions 
which  had  been  smothered  or  icebound  by  the  rules  of  etiquette 
broke  forth ;  men  in  different  classes  remembered,  that  under  some 
conditions  or  other  they  had  common  rights  and  a  common  hu- 
manity ;  the  question  what  law  are  we  to  obey,  if  old  observances 
and  decorums  can  no  longer  command  us,  began  to  be  earnestly 
discussed.  The  admiration  and  love  of  nature  became  strangely 
connected  with  all  these  movements  of  the  human  heart  and  will, 
and  different  forms  of  poetry  appeared  to  illustrate  and  exhibit  the 
connection.  One  form  of  it  presented  us  with  chivalrous  legends 
of  other  days,  enabling  us  to  feel  that  there  was  still  a  bond  be. 
tween  us  and  them,  though  the  institutions  which  they  had 
bequeathed  might  be  perishing.  In  this  poetry  scenes  in  nature 
came  forth  as  a  gallery  of  pictures,  which  had  lasted  for  genera- 
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tioDS,  and  upon  which  the  heroes  as  well  as  the  readers  of  the  poem 
had  gazed.  Another  form  of  it  expressed  the  wailings  of  those 
who  had  been  prematurely  disgusted  with  society,  or  had  not  been 
able  to  reconcile  its  demands  with  their  desire  for  individual  inde- 
pendence. All  the  storms  and  tumults  in  nature  echoed  these  dis- 
contents and  discords ;  its  more  peaceful  scenes  were  welcomed  as 
the  only  medicine  for  them.  A  third  was  the  calm  utterance  of  a 
calm  mind,  which  had  sought  to  discover  what  bonds  of  fellowship 
existed  between  it  and  men  of  all  different  orders  and  degrees. 
Nature  was  evidently  a  common  thing  in  which  lord  and  peasant 
might  participate,  from  which  no  proscriptions  and  formalities 
could  exclude.  A  fourth  was  of  a  far  more  comprehensive,  if  not 
of  a  deeper  quality.  It  exhibited  the  efforts  of  a  profound  thinker 
to  find  a  principle  of  life  and  action,  and  that  principle  is  expressed 
in  some  such  language  as  this — The  perfection  of  a  man  is  to  be  in 
harmony  with  nature. 

Here  then  we  are  arrived  at  a  result  towards  which  the  other 
experiments  were  evidently  tending — a  result  of  the  very  last  prac- 
tical importance — which  is  likely  to  produce  a  greater  influence  on 
the  period  which  follows  one  of  remarkable  poetical  genius  and 
activity  than  on  that  period  itself.  But  since  many  persons  find  it 
«]ifficult  to  understand  how  works  of  the  imagination  can  have  become 
so  involved  with  views  belonging  directly  to  human  life  and  action — 
nnce  they  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  only  moral  effect  of  such  works 
is  to  create  and  strengthen  good  or  bad  feelings  and  impressions, 
aot  to  elucidate  or  to  establish  principles,— I  must  endeavour  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  they  have  acquired  this  new  character. 

In  the  last  age  it  was  customary  to  divide  men  of  letters  into 
two  classes — those  who  followed  the  vagrant  impulses  of  genius, 
and  those  who  were  content  to  subject  themselves  to  rules  and 
forms.    The  first  received  a  patronizing  and  qualified  admiration, 
but  they  were  beacons  rather  than  examples ;  the  latter  because 
they  had  less  originality  might  be  more  safely  followed.    The  im- 
pulse of  men  just  recovering  the  feeling  that  they  had  strange 
powers  within  them  was  exactly  to  reverse  this  decision,  to  assert 
the  prerogatives  of  genius,  to  boast  of  its  chartered  libertinism,  and 
to  denounce  forms  as  inconsistent  with  it.     But  this  is  a  language 
which  cannot  last  long :  when  men  began  to  compare  the  writings 
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^vhich  have  stood  for  ages  with  those  which  aSi|pt  their  nature  and 
freedom,  it  was  perceived  that  the  secret  of  power  does  not  lie  in 
its  carelessness  or  vagrancy ;  that  wantonness  is  allied  to  wl^k- 
ness ;  that  it  is  the  very  characteristic  of  genius  to  own  prindples, 
not  to  despise  them.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  last  age  was  90t 
at  all  too  careful  in  asserting  the  existence  of  laws  to  which  all 
art  and  poetry  must  conform  itself;  it  only  mistook  the  character 
of  those  laws ;  it  supposed  them  to  be  mere  rules  respecting  the 
outsides  of  expression  and  construction,  not  forms  belonging  to  the 
thought  and  mind  itself.  If  there  be  such  principles  and  forms, 
then  the  intuition  of  them,  accompanied  with  the  capacity  of  work- 
ing according  to  them,  is  the  very  quality  of  genius,  and  the  study 
of  works  of  genius  in  a  spirit  of  submission,  not  of  dictation,  is  the 
way  of  obtaining  that  knowledge  which  the  artificer  possessed. 
There  may  be  a  purely  creative  intuition  which  does  not  necessarily 
imply  consciousness  of  the  laws  which  it  follows ;  there  may  be  a 
critical  intuition  which  discovers  them  alter  they  have  been  already 
exhibited  in  practice,  and  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  the 
faculty  of  embodying  that  which  it  recognises ;  but  the  critic  is  no 
further  a  judge  of  the  poet  than  as  he  is  able  to  perceive  when  he 
has  departed  from  the  principles  which  give  coherency  and  har- 
mony to  his  work.  These  doctrines,  which  seem  to  carry  in  them 
a  witness  of  their  truth,  a  witness  confirmed  as  much  by  the  success 
of  those  who  have  followed  them  in  their  criticism  of  great  authors 
as  by  the  feebleness  and  confusions  of  their  predecessors,  have, 
however,  necessarily  led  to  further  reflections.  What  are  these 
laws  and  forms,  and  where  are  they  to  be  sought  for  ?  Are  they 
laws  of  nature,  or  laws  of  the  mind  ?  Is  the  man  of  genius  the 
author  of  them,  or  does  he  merely  perceive  them,  and  adapt  him- 
self to  them  ?  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  aflirm  either  posi- 
tion— to  adopt  either  form  of  language  as  the  sufficient  and  exclu- 
sive one.  Those  who  endeavour  to  do  so,  are  soon  seen  to  contra- 
dict themselves ;  some  unconscious  phrase  asserts  in  one  sentence 
that  which  was  denied  in  the  previous  one.  It  seems  to  follow, 
that  the  law  of  the  imagination  is  a  law  of  fellowship  or  intercom- 
munion with  nature;  you  cannot  describe  it  in  any  terms  which  do 
not  imply  this  to  be  the  case;  you  cannot  go  deeper  than  to  say,  that  it 
creates  only  so  far  as  it  sees,  and  that  it  sees  only  so  far  as  it  has 
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the  faculty  of  creating ;  jost  as  sight  and  sound  can  neither  be 
predicated  solely  of  the  eye  nor  of  the  thing  beheld — of  the  ear 
nor  of  the  thing  heard,  but  are  the  product  of  both. 

Mbw  if  we  admit,  as  I  think  we  may,  that  the  clear  apprehen- 
sicNi  of  this  position,  and  of  the  manifold  consequences  which  flow 
from  it  in  reference  to  poetry  and  the  arts  generally,  has  been  re« 
servid  for  our  time ;  that  as  it  was  the  characteristic  task  of  the  last 
age  to  discover  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  as  it  is  in  itself,  so 
it  has  been  the  characterl^itic  task  of  this  age  to  investigate  the  re* 
iations  in  which  men  stand  to  that  physical  world ;  we  need  not 
wonder  ifthis  study,  like  the  other,  should  seem  to  those  who  have 
made  any  proficiency  in  it  all  satisfying,  if  it  should  seem  to  them 
to  determine  the  very  ends  and  conditions  of  man's  being.  No  one 
who  has  considered  thoughtfully  the  history  of  astronomy,  of  logic, 
or  of  political  economy,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  any  study 
m  any  age  has  assumed  to  itself  the  character  of  the  universal,  all- 
including  study.  But  in  this  case  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there 
is  still  a  stronger  reason.  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who  have 
detected  this  law  of  the  imagination — this  law  of  sympathy  and 
communion  between  themselves  and  that  which  is  distinct  from 
them,  have  been  assailed  by  a  conviction  which  they  cannot  resist 
or  part  with,  that  same  such  law  of  communion  is  the  law  of  their 
whole  life ;  that  life  is  an  unintelligible  blank  without  it ;  that  here 
most  be  the  key  to  its  deepest  mysteries.  Neither  can  I  doubt  that 
fhey  feel  they  have  been  in  some  way  or  other  robbed  and  cheated 
of  this  truth,  and  that  it  is  time  to  assert  it,  or  recover  it.  And, 
therefore,  when  I  hear  persons  affirming,  that  harmony  with  nature 
or  the  universe  is  the  great  attainment  of  the  wisest  and  greatest 
man;  when  I  hear  them  drawing  from  this  proposition  the  natural 
corollary,  that  the  artist  or  poet  is  the  elect  man — the  demigod  of 
the  world ;  when  I  hear  it  maintained,  that  all  the  religious  systems 
which  have  existed  have  been  attempts  to  embody  a  theory  of 
man's  relations  with  this  universe ;  that  the  forms  which  are  suita- 
ble to  express  these  relations  in  one  age  become  unsuitable  in  an- 
other; that  the  gifted  man  knows  at  what  moment  the  old  forms 
have  worn  themselves  out,  and  must  be  rejected  and  new  forms 
must  be  invented ;  when  I  hear  such  language  as  this — though  I 
believe  that  greater  danger  lurks  in  it  than  in  any  phrases  which 
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have  ever  been  current  in  any  age-^though  it  seems  to  me  likely 
to  subvert  all  acknowledgment  of  fixed^  unchangeable  tqith,  and 
to  perpetuate  and  sanctify  that  tyranny  of  modes  abi  fasbidiii 
against  which  it  feigns  to  protest — ^I  yet  cannot  treat  it  mer^  |i 
the  quackery  of  talking  men,  merely  as  the  fanaticism  of  men  who 
have  seen  one  fact  and  wish  to  explain  all  facts  by  that;  still  ^jm 
merely  as  a  deliberate  wickedness  which  wishes  to  und^rminrlhe 
faith  of  mankind  under  a  show  of  paying  it  compliments.  There 
may  be  persons  in  abundance  who  practise  this  quackery,  are  poe> 
sessed  by  this  fanaticism,  and  hope  to  accomplish  thitf  wicked  de- 
sign ;  but  they  did  not  invent  these  expressions,  they  have  only 
adopted  them  as  they  would  in  the  last  age  have  adopted  its  cant 
which  they  now  can  afford  to  despise.  The  sincere  minds  who 
have  given  currency  to  this  tone  of  thought  and  speech,  or  to  whom 
it  conveys  a  real  meaning,  will  exhibit  their  difference  from  the  rest 
by  their  inconsistency.  At  one  moment  you  will  hear  them  pro* 
claim  harmony  with  nature  to  be  the  great  object  of  all  tsfin^s 
strivings ;  the  next  you  will  find  them  expressing  the  deepest  ad- 
miration for  those  who  have  believed  that  they  were  sent  into  the 
world  to  contend  with  all  those  inclinations  and  appetites  which 
connected  them  with  nature  and  the  outward  world ;  who  believed 
this  to  be  the  characteristic  glory  of  meny  and  who  exhorted  others 
to  be  men  by  doing  the  like.  One  while  they  worship  the  artist 
because  he  submitted  himself  to  nature,  one  while  because  he  hum- 
bled nature  to  himself,  and  created  it  afresh ;  first  they  will  speak 
as  if  the  universe  were  created  that  poets  and  artists  might  live  and 
reign,  and  as  if  all  who  had  not  their  faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  ad- 
miring and  worshipping  them,  ought  to  be  hunted  out  of  it;  then 
they  will  declare  that  the  great  difference  between  these  poets  and 
artists  and  others  is,  that  they  have  more  sense  of  a  common  hu- 
manity, and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  spiritual  commonwealth  in 
which  the  meanest  labourer  and  serf  should  feel  that  he  had  a  por- 
tion. Now  they  can  interpret  all  religious  systems  as  imperfect  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  relations  between  man  and  the  universe,  and 
to  embody  the  sense  of  those  relations  in  certain  forms ;  presently 
you  will  find  them  extolling  some  great  Reformer  or  Iconoclast, 
whose  peculiarity  has  been,  that  he  utterly  repudiated  those  parts  of 
the  popular  system  which  were  the  links  between  man  and  nature^ 
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Of  the  spurious  outgrowths  of  a  later  time  when  men  had  lost  their 
sense  o^  a  eminection  with  a  Being  above  themselves^  and  therefore 
had  howei  down  to  images  and  likenesses  of  the  things  below  them  ; 
mifhai  he  reasserted  the  worth  and  meaning  of  those  old  forms 
^Shixh  witnessed  for  thefoct  of  that  higher  relation. 

These  are  strange  inconsistencies,  but  they  are  honourable 
JDUfiiit^Hities ;  they  prove  those  who  commit  them  to  be  earnestly 
and  affectionately  desirous  to  hold  what  is  true,  even  when  it  crosses 
and  interferes  with  views  which  they  regard,  or  think  they  regard, 
as  the  climax  of  all  past  discoveries  and  revelations.     And  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  there  is  something  in  these 
views  wluch  ought  to  be  upheld,  and  which  may  be  upheld,  not 
aoudst  contradictions  which  make  the  practical  application  of  them 
imposrible,  but  in  conjunction  with  principles  which  determine 
their  meaning  and  prove  their  reality.    We  cannot  say  to  these 
men,  You  must  cast  aside  this  faith  in  the  existence  of  bonds  between 
ina\Bnd  the  universe ;  these  bonds  exist — they  have  been  felt  and 
realized --the  more  they  are  felt  and  realized  the  better.     Neither 
can  we  say  to  them,  There  is  an  individual  soul  in  you  which  is 
more  precious  to  you  than  all  these  bonds  ;  they  will  go  all  lengths 
with  you  in  that  affirmation  ;  they  have  been  generally  bred  in  a 
school  of  pure,  exclusive  Protestantism  ;  they  believe  in  this  indi- 
vidual soul ;  they  all  but  worship  it.    Nevertheless  they  feel  that 
there  are  human  bonds — bonds  not  merely  for  the  individual  soul| 
but  for  humanity ;  they  feel  that  these  must  be  acknowledged  quite 
11  much  as  the  needs  of  the  individual  soul ;  that  that  soul  does 
itself  witness  of  them.     But  they  have  been  told  by  their  Protestant 
teachers,  that  there  are  no  such  bonds  between  humanity  and  God  ; 
He  is  connected  only  with  the  individual ;  all  forms  signifying  any 
more  general  relation  than  this,  are  unmeaning  and  obsolete. 
They  have  been  told  this;   they  have  learnt  the  lesson;   they 
believe  it  as  heartily  as  such  a  lesson  can  be  believed.    Only  they 
believe  also,  that  if  this  be  true,  then  humanity  must  seek  its  hap- 
piness in  fellowship  with  something  else  than  God,  or  rather  must 
make  its  god  or  its  gods  out  of  objects  which  can    have  living 
intercourse  with  it    And  strangely  agonizing  as  the  thought  may 
he,  that  after  all,  this  humanity  has  had  nothing  firm  to  rest  upon 
or  to  commune  with ;  that  the  only  objects  it  could  admire  and 
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love  have  been  changing  their  aspects  continuallji  and  have  re- 
ceived their  beauty  from  the  mind  of  the  beholder ;  that  therefore 
the  idols  have  been  changed  with  every  new  period ;  and^hat  th#; 
incalculably  few  men  who  could  discern  a  meaning  in  those  tbings 
they  conversed  with,  have  been  the  real  gods — ^because  the  god- 
makers  of  the  universe — painful  as  it  may  be  thus  practically  to 
deny  the  existence  of  any  constant  being  who  has  held  the  tng' 
ments  of  humanity  together,  even  while  you  are  in  the  veiy  act  of 
asserting  that  they  are  bound  together,  and  thus  to  treat  the  idolatry 
which  has  been  the  apparent  cause  of  all  its  divisionSi  as  the  one 
only  explanation  of  its  unity,  even  this  must  be  borne,  because 
facts  seem  to  enforce  these  conclusions  though  conscience  and  reason 
may  revolt  against  them.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  say  these  men,  that 
all  Protestant  systems — the  last  the  most  perfect  attempts  at  a 
religious  system — are  crumbling  in  pieces  7  They  have  swaUowed 
up  all  previous  forms  of  faith,  now  they  are  proving  themsdves  to 
be  weak  and  good  for  nothing.  Men  have  discovered  wants  in 
themselves  which  such  systems  cannot  satisfy ;  it  is  idle  to  prStend 
that  these  narrow  platforms  can  ever  be  a  ground  for  maidcind  to 
rest  upon ;  they  are  not  wide  enough  for  a  few  individuals  to  stand 
together  upon  without  quarrelling  and  kicking.  Their  very  merit 
consisted  in  the  exclusiveness,  as  well  of  their  admissions  as  of 
their  objects.  A  few  who  have  particular  sympathies  on  certain 
pomts  of  leligion,  are  drawn  together  in  them;  but  the  study  of 
nature,  of  art,  of  man,  they  confess,  belongs  to  another  sphere 
from  theirs ;  they  may  tolerate  it,  or  prohibit  it,  but  with  it  their 
religion  or  their  fellowship  has  nothing  to  do,  or  if  they  do  endea- 
vour to  find  a  connection  it  is  by  making  these  studies  dishonest ; 
by  compelling  them  to  say  what  they  do  not  say  ;  by  changing 
their  object  from  the  investigation  of  truth  into  the  confirmation  of 
certain  pre-established  maxims.  This  is  language  which  we  may 
hear  in  all  quarters.  I  beseech  divines,  and  the  men  who  influence 
the  religious  feelings  of  this  age,  earnestly  to  ponder  it,  and  to 
consider  what  it  indicates. 

3.  Before  either  of  the  tendencies  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing had  decidedly  manifested  itself,  the  question  respectii^  the 
grounds  of  knowledge  which  was  supposed  to  be  settled  by  Locke, 
had  been  submitted  to  a  new  and  a  most  rigid  examination.    For 
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a  long  time  a  ridiculous  notion  prevailed  here,  and  in  Scotland,  in 
reference  to  the  eminent  German  thinker  i^ho  conducted  this  inves- 
-ligaiion.  It  was  seriously  believed  that  he  had  been  swayed  by 
the  impulses  of  a  vagrant  and  mystical  imagination  .  •  .  nay  even 
philosophical  writers  were  not  ashamed  to  insinuate  that  the  British 
public  might  form  a  tolerably  fair  conception  of  the  metaphysics 
of  their  neighbours,  from  the  wild  freaks  which  were  exhibited  in 
the  fik^tions  of  some  of  their  least  cultivated  or  most  immature 
poetL  It  is  now,  however,  well  understood  that  the  persons  who 
nnctioned  this  pious  fraud  were  really  deterred  from  the  study  of 
thb  author,  not  by  the  looseness,  but  by  the  severity  of  his  logic ; 
hjr  the  absence  in  him  of  all  those  vague  and  popular  modes  of 
(bought  and  speech  to  which  they  had  accustomed  themselves,  and 
their  readens.  He  entered  upon  his  inquiry  with  no  theological 
lias  which  could  make  him  averse  from  the  system  of  Locke 
aerely  because  it  had  led  to  infidel  results ;  with  the  very  strongest 
iUSke  of  a  system  which  an  earlier  German  philosopher  had  set 
sp  ip  oppoation  to  the  worship  of  experience ;  with  a  conscience 
which  admonished  him  to  reject  every  customary  notion  and  opinion 
if  it  hindered  him  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  with  an  understanding 
adapted  to  the  most  calm  and  patient  analysis.  Those  who 
mderstand  most  thoroughly  the  tests  by  which  physical  facts  and 
laws  have  been  ascertained,  will  probably  pay  most  respect  to  the 
oome  of  critical  inquiry  which  led  him  to  assign  a  large  and  most- 
important  province  to  experience,  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
ttat  province  from  the  destruction  with  which  its  extravagant  pre- 
taiiioiis  threatened  it,  to  show  what  region  lies  beyond  it,  and  by 
vhat  faculty  that  region  is  cognizable.  But  those  who  are  least 
competent  to  judge  of  these  merits  must  yet  perceive  that  this 
doc^e  has  been  subject  to  the  most  peltmg  storm  of  ridicule  and 
abuse ;  has  been  resisted  not  only  by  the  most  accomplished  intel- 
kets  in  Europe,  but  (which  is  more  important) — by  all  the  habits 
af  thought  which  had  rooted  themselves  in  the  minds  of  ordinary 
acn  I  has  had  as  many  appearances  and  plausibilities  to  oppose 
it,  u  the  Copemican  doctrine,  or  any  other  that  b  most  startling, 
sad  yet  has  not  merely  stood  its  ground  but  has  forced  itself  under 
(One  modification  or  other  into  the  speculations  of  thoughtful  men, 
and  is  moulding  the  language  and  opinions  of  those  who  have  the 
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least  comprehension  of  its  meaning,  or  are  most  dismclined  to 
acknowledge  its  truth. 

How  important  this  fact  is,  in  a  theological  point  of  Tiew," 
may  be  judged  from  one  circumstance.  English  writers  con- 
tinually use  the  word  rationalism  as  if  it  designated  one  set  of 
opinions  or  one  mode  of  thought.  But  there  is  the  widest  difierence 
between  the  rationalism  of  the  last  century  and  the  rationalism  of  this 
— between  that  which  grew  up  under  the  patronage  of  Locke,  and 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  influence  of  Kant  The  former, 
whether  assuming  the  mild,  modified,  and  feeble  shape  which  it 
received  from  our  critics  in  the  last  century,  or  the  destructive 
character  which  terrifies  us  in  some  of  the  (now  obsolete)  German 
neologians,  is  merely  the  fruit  of  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  facts  which 
are  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  notions  and  experience  of  man- 
kind ;  and  to  make  revelation  the  announcement  of  certain  moral 
notions  and  axioms  which  men  by  their  constitution  must  derive 
from  without ;  the  latter  leads  to  the  underrating  of  facts  becavMe 
they  belong  merely  to  the  region  of  experience,  and  to  the  notion 
that  naked  principles,  which  alone  are  of  paramount  importaDce, 
and  with  which  alone  the  reason  is  conversant,  are  not  imparted  to 
it,  but  contained  in  it.  From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  the 
results  of  the  two  systems  may  often  coincide ;  but  the  habits  of 
thought  which  have  engendered  them  are  so  adverse,  that  a  person 
^  who  takes  one  for  the  other,  is  likely  to  misunderstand  the  pro- 
cesses of  his  neighbour's  mind,  if  not  of  his  own. 

It  may  be  said,  "  But  surely  the  difference,  be  it  great  or  small, 
is  in  favour  of  the  older  opinion,  and  not  of  the  more  recent  one. 
That  assumed  the  existence  and  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  only 
confining  its  use  within  very  narrow  limits ;  this  dispenses  with  a 
revelation,  perhaps  denies  the  possibility  of  it  altogether;''  I  am 
not  anxious  to  disprove  this  statement.  I  may  feel  the  force  of  it 
as  strongly  as  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  put  it  forward  in  the 
shape  either  of  denunciation  or  of  warning.  But  before  I  can  at- 
tach any  great  value  to  it  in  one  form  or  the  other,  I  must  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  disturbing  the  faith  of  those  whom  it  condemns  or 
counsels  in  a  truth;  that  this  truth  is  not  one  which  God  would 
have  us  of  this  age  especially  receive  and  hold  fast ;  that  it  is  not 
one  which  when  thoroughly  understood  and  heartily  embraced  may 
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contribute  much  to  the  recovery  of  those  principles  and  the  assertion 
of  those^ac^  which  it  seems  to  set  at  naught 

I  would  ask  any  one  to  reflect  calmly  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  in  which  this  philosophical  revolution  has  taken 
place.  In  that  country  Luther  had  asserted  the  doctrine,  that  there^^ 
were  certain  truths  which  were  so  necessary  to  the  life  and  being 
of  man  that  the  simple  proclamation  of  them — ^^  the  foolishness  of 
preaching" — would  carry  home  the  conviction  of  them  to  innumer- 
able hearts.  They  were  proclaimed  in  the  words  of  a  book,  be- 
cause that  book  contained  the  simplest,  most  genuine,  most  vital 
exhibition-  of  them.  This  was  the  first  act  of  the  Reformation. 
The  curtain  rises  in  the  second,  and  exhibits  to  us  the  disciples  of 
Luther  poring  over  the  words  of  this  book,  in  the  hope,  often  a 
most  vain  hope,  of  extracting  some  meaning  from  them ;  then 
fighting  with  one  another  in  defence  of  the  fragment  of  meaning 
which  they  had  discovered  in  it.  Then  we  see  another  generation 
engaged  in  quite  a  different  occupation,  that  of  tearing  page  after 
page  out  of  this  book  because  it  speaks  of  unintelligible  matters 
with  which  reasonable  men  have  no  concern ;  but  yet  maintaining 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  certain  parts  of  it  which  were  con- 
sistent with  the  general  verdict  of  nature  and  experience.  Then  a 
a  roan  arises  who  asks  what  this  general  verdict  is  7  He  takes 
to  pieces  all  the  demonstrations  by  which  men  had  fancied  that 
they  could  make  out  to  themselves  the  importance  of  morality, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  being  of  a  God.  He  says,  ''  All 
these  are  good  for  nothing ;  they  establish  no  conclusion  ;  it  is  as- 
sumed in  the  premises."  But  he  says  at  the  same  time,  "  This  is 
no  reason  for  doubting  or  disbelieving  these  truths ;  if  they  be 
foodamental  truths,  they  must  be  the  premises  of  every  demonstra-^ 
tion,  not  the  results  of  it;  you  cannot  have  a  greater  witness  for 
these  great  elements  of  human  faith  than  this,  that  every  thing 
itffns  to  prove  .them»  because  in  fact  nothing  can  be  proved  with- 
out them.  And  then  this  argument  db  extra  is  clenched  and 
established  by  a  corresponding  one  from  within.  "  You  say  that 
this  cannot  be,  because  there  is  no  faculty  which  takes  cognizance 
of  such  primary  truths  as  these.  I  say  there  is  and  must  be  such 
a  faculty,  otherwise  the  existence  of  a  mathematical  science — the 
existence  of  that  science  upon  which  the  demonstration  of  physi- 
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cal  facts  rests — would  be  just  as  impossible  as  the  existence  of  a 
moral  science.  I  say  further,  that  this  faculty  is  not  merely  one 
of  the  faculties  of  humanity,  but  that  it  is  precisely  the  human 
faculty;  that  which  does  not  belong  to  an  individual  as  such,  bat 
^  which  belongs  to  each  man  as  a  man,  as  the  member  of  a  race;  the 
faculty  which  is  conversant  with  that  which  is  univereal  as  well  as 
with  that  which  is  necessary." 

Such  language  as  this,  so  far  as  it  is  understood  and  believed, 
must,  of  course,  displace  a  whole  host  of  notions  and  concluaons 
which  had  previously  been  looked  upon  as  sacred,  not  because 
they  were  old  but  because  they  were  new — because  they  seemed 
to  have  been  the  last  and  most  perfect  effort  of  the  human  intellect 
in  repealing  and  annulling  the  decrees  of  former  times.  The  doc* 
trine  would  therefore  assume  something  of  a  destructive  character 
— not  that  it  really  had  that  character,  even  in  reference  to  the 
maxims  of  the  school  of  experience  so  far  as  they  were  positive; 
for  it  distinctly  ratified  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  that  all  notions  and 
conceptions  are  the  results  of  sensible  experience,  and  that  the  ion 
pressions  of  sense  precede  in  order  of  time  all  generalizations  (soch' 
as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part) ;  it  merely  affirmed  the 
existence  of  principles,  at  whatever  time  they  may  be  discovered 
to  the  mind,  which  are  presumed  in  the  existence  of  the  mind  it- 
self, and  without  which  it  could  form  no  notions,  conceptions,  or 
generalizations,  nay,  could  receive  no  impressions.  Still  the  effect 
upon  the  persons  who  adopted  the  system  was  not  altered  by  this 
circumstance ;  they  felt  that  they  had  found  out  something  which 
set  aside  the  most  favourite  theories  of  their  immediate  predecessors. 
And  if  it  had  set  aside  their  theories,  had  it  not  even  in  a  more 
complete  way  set  aside  those  of  the  thinkers  who  had  preceded 
them,  and  over  whom  they  had  prevailed  7  Had  it  not  proved 
that  to  be  involved  in  the  very  constitution  of  man,  which  had 
been  supposed  to  be  merely  delivered  to  him,  and  delivered  to  him 
moreover  as  if  it  were  essentially  at  variance  with  his  constitution, 
as  if  he  could  not  receive  it  except  by  miracle  7  To  be  sure  the 
school  of  the  Encyclopedists  had  talked  nonsense  when  they  at- 
tempted to  say  what  Reason  was,  and  when  they  affirmed  that 
what  they  called  Reason  was  the  judge  of  what  is  true ;  but  they 
were  right  in  saying  that  reason  is  the  judge  of  what  is  truth;  nay. 
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that  truth  and  reason  cannot  have  any  existence  apart  from  each 
other. 

I  would  entreat  a  patient  consideration  for  the  previous  difficul- 
ties of  the  persons  who  adopted  this  language,  for  the  temper  of 
mind  which  they  inherited  even  when  they  fancied  that  they  had 
thrown  it  off,  for  all  the  temptations  to  pride  and  self-exaltation 
which  arise  from  the  sense  of  a  new  discovery — I  would  entreat  a 
consideration  of  all  these  circumstances  before  such  phrases  as  these 
are  immediately  supposed  to  mean  all  the  mischief  which  I  am 
quite  ready  to  acknowledge  is  lurking  in  them.  But  above  all  I 
would  entreat  my  reader  to  reflect  upon  the  fact,  which  I  have  been 
forced  to  present  to  him  under  several  other  forms  already,  that 
while  the  Protestant  system  encourages  all  possible  demands  ooihe 
part  of  the  human  mind  for  satisfaction,  it. provides  nothingtosatis- 
f^  the  demand  for  some  truths  or  principles  which  shall  belong  to 
us,  not  as  jnclilidualSi  but  as  members  of  a  race.  Protestants  j^y 
that  every  truth  is  to  be  realized  by  each  man  for  himself,  and  that 
when  a  certain  number  of  individuals  have  been  made  conscious  of 
the^me  truths  they  are  to  meet  together  and  have  fello\vship  in 
the  profesaon  of  it ;  they  have  never  effectually  taught  men  that 
there  are  truths  appertaining  to  them  as  men,  which  do  not  depend 
for  their  reality  upon  our  consciousness  of  them,  but  are  the  grounds 
on  which  that  consciousness  must  rest.  The  doctrines  of  Protestant- 
ism do,  as  1  believe,  necessarily  imply  this,  but  they  do  not  distinct- 
ly affirm  it ;  they  refer  distinctly  and  formally  to  men  as  individuals* 
The  systems  of  Protestantism  not  only  do  not  affirm  it,  but  in  the 
most  practical  manner  deny  it. 

I  think  then  that  thi$  metaphysical  revolution -points  the  same 
way  as  those  other  changes  in  men's  feelings  which  I  have  noted 
already,  namely,  to  the  demand  for  something  Catholic,  and  for 
that,  not  as  an  accident  and  addition  to  the  faith  which  we  hold  as 
individuals,  but  as  the  very  groundwork  of  it.  And  if  I  am  asked 
to  explain  how  I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  a  doctrine,  which  seems 
to  set  all  revelation  and  all  tradition  adde,  and  to  claim  a  more  di- 
rect independence  for  the  human  reason  than  any  other  has  ever 
done,  may  yet  be  leading,  through  God's  gracious  guidance  and 
providence,  to  the  assertion  and  confirmation  of  those  principles 
which  Christians  refer  to  revelation  or  tradition,  and  which  are  said. 
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and  I  think  rightly  said,  to  humble  the  reason  of  man — I  believe 
the  kind  of  conflicts  which  have  been  excited  among  philosophical 
men  by  the  promulgation  of  Kant's  doctrine  are  an  answer  to  the 
question. 

Almost  from  the  time  that  its  meaning  began  to  be  earnestly 
canvassed,  three  great  difficulties,  or  at  least  blanks,  were  discover- 
ed in  it.  One  set  of  persons  complained,  that  it  was  a  hard,  dry 
doctrine,  with  which  a  man  who  had  a  heart  could  have  no  sym- 
pathy. It  supposed  the  highest  of  all  affirmations  to  be — God  is^ 
immortality  is,  freedom  is.  These  great  primary  truths  of  the  rea- 
son lay  there  without  any  power  of  addressing  themselves  to  oir 
connecting  themselves  with  any  one  form  or  feeling — the  Herdule» 
pillars  of  the  intellect,  or  the  premises  of  a  demonstration — nothing 
more.  This  was  one  objection  which  may  probably  have  led  to 
that  divi^on  between  the  objects  of  philosophy  and  religion  which 
I  noticed  in  the  last  section,  and  to  the  assigning  to  the  latter  what- 
ever concerns  our  human  feelings  and  sympathies.  Others,  to  whom 
this  distinction  seemed  artificial  and  impracticable,  laboured  to  con- 
struct a  philosophy  which  should  possess  the  warmth  and  cheerfuK 
ness  of  a  religion. 

Next  comes  the  feeling,  which  in  a  Protestant  country  could  not 
but  force  itself  upon  a  number  of  minds.  The  reason  speaks  of  all 
these  great  and  eternal  verities ;  but  what  have  /  to  do  with  them  i 
What  link  is  there  between  my  personal  consciousness  and  these 
grand  and  universal  affirmations  ?  Tell  us  this,  or  your  scheme, 
be  it  as  strongly  fenced  with  demonstration  as  it  may,  cannot  con- 
tent a  man. 

But,  lastly,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fatal  contradiction,  if  not  in 
the  principle  itself,  yet  between  the  principle  and  the  inferences 
which  were  instantly  deduced  from  it.  There  is  an  organ  in  man 
which  speaks  of  that  which  is  absolute  and  eternal.  You  believe 
that  this  organ,  call  it  reason  or  what  you  will,  is  distinct  from  the 
one  that  merely  forms  notions  and  affirms  propositions.  But  how 
distinct?  If  it  merely  affirm, "  There  is  something  absolute  ;  there 
is  something  eternal;**  these  are  propositions.  To  suppose  this 
then,  is  to  destroy  your  own  doctrine.  But  if  this  be  not  the  wit- 
ness of  the  reason  concerning  that  which  is  absolute,  what  must  it 
be  ?    It  must  affirm  the  existence  of  that  which  is  absolute,  not  as 
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the  intellect  affirms  a  proposition,  but  as  the  eye  affirms  an  object 
As  an  object,  it  must  be  something  distinct  from  that  which  beholds 
it,  anterior  to  it,  that  without  which  it  could  not  be.  Suppose  ike 
Universe  be  the  great,  eternal,  absolute  thing  which  we  feel  must 
be — well,  then,  this  Universe  spake  to  us  first ;  we  did  not  form  it> 
did  not  even  discover  it ;  it  revealed  itself  to  us.  But  it  is  the  eye 
or  the  imagination  which  demands  an  external  universe ;  the  Rea- 
son must  demand  something  different  from  that  Does  it  not,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  showing,  demand  that  which  is  homogeneous 
to  itself?  Does  it  not  demand  an  absolute  Reason  7  And  if  there 
be  such  an  absolute  Reason  to  which  the  reason  in  man  looks  up,  a 
real  being,  is  it  more  consistent  to  believe  the  reason  found  him  out, 
or  that  he  revealed  himself  to  the  reason  ? 

According  to  this  last  statement,  the  doctrine  that  there  are 
principles  antecedent  to  experience,  whereof  the  reason  of  man « 
takes  cognizance,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  only  when 
it  contradicts  itself.  But  this  is  not  all — If  this  view  of  the  case  be 
the  right  one,  the  revelation  which  the  reason  demands,  cannot  be 
one  merely  of  moral  principles  or  axioms, — it  must  be  the  revelation 
of  a  living  Being.  It  cannot  therefore  be  one  in  which  events  are 
merely  accidents  that  can  be  separated  from  some  idea  which  has 
tried  to  embody  itself  in  them.  Facts  may  be  only  the  drapery  of 
doctrines  ;  but  they  would  seem  to  be  the  only  possible  method  of 
manifestation  for^Ae  Beings  the  essential  Reason.  And  seeing  that 
by  the  hypothesis,  this  Being  of  whom  the  reason  speaks  is  one  who 
transcends  the  conditions  of  space  and  time;  seeing  that  this  one 
faculty  in  man  has  the  power  of  beholding  that  which  is  not  under 
these  conditions,  but  that  all  the  other  faculties  are  subject  to  them, 
it  would  be  nothing  strange  or  contradictory  if  the  facts  which  em- 
bodied the  revelation,  should  be  such  as  at  once  presented  him  to 
all  the  faculties  which  we  possess,  and  enabled  that  highest  one  to 
realize  its  own  peculiar  prerogative  of  looking  through  them.  In 
this  way  one  might  perhaps  discover  a  hope  of  reconciling  the  law 
of  the  affections  and  the  law  of  the  reason,  without  that  contrivance 
of  separating  them  under  two  departments  and  supposing  that  a 
mere  scholastic  boundary  could  keep  them  really  apart  One  might 
dream  too,  of  a  way  by  which  the  consciousness  of  each  individual 
should  be  called  forth,  through  the  sense  of  his  relationship  to  the 
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BeiDg  vrho  was  revealing  himself  to  him  and  condescending^  to  his 
necessities.  But  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  seems  clew 
that  this  new  form  of  rationalism  cannot  be  satisfied  whh  itsdf ; 
that  it  will  become  irrational  if  it  cannot  find  something  to  unite 
and  combine  with  it;  that  if  it  be  followed  out  fairly  it  involves  iht 
conclusion  that  something  must  have  been  originally  given  or  im- 
parted to  the  reason ;  that  this  gift  must  be  of  some  truth  which  is 
transcendent  and  divine ;  that  it  must  proceed  from,  and  have  refer- 
ence to  a  living  being ;  that  it  must  concern  all  men  as  men ;  that 
the  best  test  of  its  concerning  them  and  really  being  necessary  to 
the  constitution  of  humanity  itself,  is  that  it  should  have  been  recdv- 
ed  and  believed  by  men  merely  upon  the  bare  announcement  of  it, 
and  that  in  every  subsequent  stage  of  human  history  it  should  have 
been  doubted,  contradicted,  ridiculed,  and  yet  have  kept  its  ground, 
and  proved  itself,  in  the  most  advanced  period  of  civilization  as 
well  as  in  the  simplest,  to  be  that  which  men  want  as  the  dgn  and 
bond  of  their  fellowship. 

4.  One  feature  more  must  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  philosopbi* 
cal  countenance  of  our  age,  or  we  shall  have  still  an  imperfect 
image  of  it.  The  effort  to  bring  all  systems  of  thought  into  har- 
mony, or  to  frame  a  system  to  which  each  one  shall  contribute 
certain  elements,  has  been  repeated  in  various  periods  of  the  world. 
But  unquestionably  the  inclination  for  such  experiments  was  not  so 
strong,  even  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity  as  in  our  own.  I  do  not  think  the  strength  of  this 
inclination  can  be  fully  ascertained  even  by  observing  how  many 
conspicuous  men,  and  those  of  the  nation  which  most  represents  the 
form  and  pressure  of  the  time,  have  felt  it  and  indulged  it.  Every  one 
can  perhaps  discover  its  workings  in  himself.  One  after  another 
plan  of  union  which  we  have  devised  may  have  failed ;  some  strange, 
uncouth  performer  may  have  insisted  with  cruel  pertinacity  upon 
his  right  to  play  his  solo,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  order 
under  which  the  rest  have  been  reduced ;  or  we  may  have  found 
that  when  we  had  got  rid  of  the  discords,  the  music  became  so 
flat  and  uninteresting,  that  no  one  cared  to  listen  to  it ;  but  amidst 
all  discouragements,  in  spite  of  the  just  ridicule  of  others,  or  the 
more  sad  and  painful  scorn  which  the  wearied  Irenicus  is  tempted 
to  indulge  at  his  own  expense,  the  wish  continues  unabated,  and  it 
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is  mvtained  by  a  secret  spring  of  hope — an  unconquerable  convic- 
tioD  that  the  dream  vas  a  true  one,  though  it  may  seem  to  have 
met  with  the  most  palpable  practical  contradiction. 

This  temper  as  \ve  have  already  seen,  has  exhibited  itself  among 
idigious  men — among  a  class  of  them  in  \frhom  it  might  least  have 
been  expected,  and  who  would  have  felt  the  strongest  abhorrence 
of  any  system  which  was  merely  compounded  of  fragments  from 
previous  speculations  and  heresies.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  strict 
truth,  that  when  it  appears  among  the  philosophers  of  our  day,  this 
ii  the  object  which  they  propose  to  themselves.  The  name  Eclec- 
tidsm,  which  they  willingly  adopt,  seems  to  portend  a  mere  hortus 
mcois  of  flowers  e^athered  from  all  soils,  and  arranged  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  collector.  But  if  they  spoke  for  themselves,  they 
would  give  a  very  different  representation  of  their  system.  They 
would  say  that  their  will  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  Eclecti- 
dm  was  a  necessity  of  the  age :  that  one  partial  theory  had  sue* 
eecdcd  and  displaced  another  in  the  by*gone  periods — that  it  was 
up  longer  possible  to  adopt  any  of  these  as  adequate  and  self-suf- 
iciiig— that  they  were  all  seeking  some  more  capacious  and  univer* 
ml  scheme,  in  which  they  might  merge.  Ibe  difference  between 
tUs  feeling  and  that  which  prevailed  in  the  last  century,  is  made 
the  more  striking  by  the  one  point  in  which  they  are  alike.  The 
dsciples  o&  Cousin  express  as  much  reverence  for  the  age  into 
which  they  are  born,  as  the  disciples  of  Voltaire  felt  for  their  own ; 
bat  the  earlier  school  believed  that  it  was  created  to  destroy  all 
ferms  of  opinion  which  had  existed  previously ;  the  later  one,  that 
k  18  meant  to  put  a  sanction  and  imprimatur  upon  all,  and  to  dis- 
cern the  principle  which  is  the  climax  of  all.  The  first  and  most  ob- 
vioQi  effect  of  this  difference  is  an  entirely  opposite  estimation  of 
Ae  troth  and  uses  of  history.  By  the  French  school  of  the  last 
century  it  was  slighted  as  useless,  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a 
icoord  of  absurdities  to  be  ridiculed  and  avoided ;  by  the  French 
school  of  this  century  it  is  regarded  as  the  key  to  all  knowledge ; 
the  acts  of  past  times  are  studied,  not  merely  with  diligence,  but 
with  reverence.  Such  a  habit  of  mind  on  whatever  subject  it  is 
exercised,  must  draw  a  reward  after  it,  and  these  philosophers  have 
been  permitted  to  throw  a  most  valuable  light  upon  the  meaning 
and  succesrion  of  events,  especially  in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe. 
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Upon  the  meaDing  and  succession  of  events^  they  bare  thrown 
this  light ;  but  very  little,  I  suspect,  upon  the  feelings  or  cha- 
racter of  men.  It  is  a  complaint  which  I  believe  b  universal  among 
their  greatest  admirers,  that  they  have  no  faculty  for  understanding 
a  living  human  being  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of 
operations.  They  do  not  wish  to  set  aside  free  agency ;  their  the- 
ory would  rather  dispose  them  to  give  it  great  honour,  but  they 
cannot  look  at  it  except  in  relation  to  a  theory,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  they  dispense  with  it  altogether.  Now 
this  will  surely  be  found  a  most  unfortunate  peculiarity  in  men  who 
hope  to  adjust  and  harmonize  the  different  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
our  time.  Putting  religious  opinions  and  habits  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— assuming  that  they  are  too  vagrant  and  fanatical  to  be  sub- 
jects for  an  eclectical  experiment — passing  over  also  all  political 
questions,  and  the  struggles  of  different  individuals  or  classes  for 
a  recognition  in  the  polity  of  a  state — we  shall  find  in  the  philoso- 
phical dispositions  of  our  days  most  awkward  and  refractory  mate- 
rials. The  strongest  of  these  dispositions,  I  obser\'ed,  was  to  ac- 
knowledge a  spirit  in  man,  and  to  regard  all  other  facts  with  which 
he  is  concerned  in  reference  to  that  one.  Then  again  we  found 
men  full  of  living  sympathies  with  nature,  and  longings  for  forms 
in  which  this  sympathy  might  be  expressed.  Now  no  theory^  let 
it  make  what  allowance  it  may  for  the  existence  of  b«th  these  in- 
clinations, can  really  provide  any  satisfaction  for  them.  All  its 
efforts,  therefore,  must  be  confined  to  that  region  of  thought  which 
I  have  designated  by  the  name  of  pure  metaphysics ;  to  the  adjust- 
ment, that  is,  of  the  doctrine  respecting  the  reason  and  the  truths 
antecedent  to  experience,  with  previous  speculations.  But  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  even  of  this  limited  application  of  Eclcc- 
tioisro.  The  first  is,  that  the  rationalist  will  say,  *'  The  work  is 
already  done ;  the  critical  philosophy  is  that  which  discriminated 
bitween  the  provinces  of  reason  and  experience;  any  attempt  to 
•decticiae  upon  that  is  to  gild  refined  gold  or  paint  the  lily.  But 
the  other  objection  is  more  fatal.  The  reason,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  already,  speaks  of  an  achud 
Uing^  an  absolute  reason ;  and  all  attempts  to  make  it  merely  ut- 
ter a  proposition  about  that  being,  tend  to  destroy  its  very  nature,  as 
that  nature  is  expounded  by  the  rationalist    It  is  evident  then  that 
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DO  scheme  of  Ontology,  be  it  as  complete  as  it  may,  can  dispense 
with  or  include  the  truth  which  he  proclaims.  It  may  be  a  sound 
theory,  a  valuable  theory,  but  it  will  be  a  theory  concerning  some- 
thing, and  of  that  something  itsdf  he  b  endeavouring  to  bear 
witness. 

Nevertheless,  all  these  arguments  will  never  persuade  men  in 
our  day  that  reconciliation  of  some  kind  is  not  possible,  and  must 
not  eventually  take  place,  between  warring  opinions  and  feelings. 
All  kinds  of  endeavours  at  the  compromise  and  suppression  of  truth 
^-endeavours  which  succeed  just  as  long  as  men  feel  nothing,  and 
care  for  nothing,  and  are  laughed  to  scorn  the  moment  any  ener- 
getic man  arises,  or  any  energetic  thought  is  awakened — endeav- 
ours which  (however  strange  the  assertion  may  sound)  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  hopeless  in  our  day  than  in  any  previous  one, — will 
be  suggested  and  made  by  individuals  and  by  governments,  with  a 
desperate  conviction,  that  one  at  last  must  be  meant  to  prosper, 
and  with  infinite  rage  and  astonishment  that  iht  one  proposed  does 
not  fare  better  than  its  ten  thousand  predecessors.  Undoubtedly 
too  there  is  great  need  that  the  philosophical  feelings  which  I  have 
qK)ken  of  as  all  belonging  to  this  time  should  find  some  meeting 
point,  for  though  all  equally  strong  and  apparently  proceeding  from 
the  same  source,  they  oftentimes  clash  strangely  with  each  other. 
The  assertor  of  man's  spiritual  powers  exalts  the  hero  who  main- 
tains a  battle  with  circumstances  and  triumphs  over  them ;  the  ar- 
tistical  philosopher  delights  in  him  whob  an  adapt  himself  to  circum- 
stances. If  they  maintain  any  fellowship  with  each  other,  it  is  a 
fellowship  founded  upon  the  pleasure  which  the  one  takes  in  no- 
ticing a  curious,  and  to  him  a  puzzling  specimen  of  human  nature, 
and  upon  the  awe  which  the  other  entertains  of  a  person  who  has 
realiiced  a  state  which  he  knows  that  he  can  never  reach,  and  with 
which  he  half  confesses  to  himself  that  he  has  no  sympathy. 
Again,  both  agree  in  dislike  to  the  metaphysician,  one  because  be 
seems  to  bind  down  the  energy  and  freedom  of  man  by  fixed  and 
absolute  laws;  the  other  because  he  sets  up  a  dry  truth  against  all 
forms  and  images.  It  would  seem  that  if  all  these  tendencies  be 
sound  and  true,  as  I  have  maintained  that  they  are,  there  ought  to 
be  some  method  of  bringing  them  into  harmony,  which  should  pre- 
serve each  of  them  in  its  strength ;  which  should  not  merely  account 
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for  them,  but  embody  tbem,  and  enable  tbem  to  produce  some  real 
fruit  But  then  would  it  not  seem  at  least  possible  that  if  reason 
affirm  a  truth  which  must  have  always  been ;  if  the  coomiunion 
with  nature  be  something  implied  in  our  constitution,  and  therefore 
implied  in  the  constitutions  of  those  who  lived  a  thousand  years 
ago;  if  humanity  be  essentially  spiritual,  the  reconciling  method 
may  already  exist,  and  that  the  work  of  our  age  may  be  not  to 
create  it  afresh^  but  to  discover  its  meaning  and  realize  its  necessity  1 


SECTION  in. 

POLITICAL  M0V£ME1IT8. 


Amtriemn    Rerolation— French    Rerolakioii— IndiTidnal    Righta— Individual    Wil|«- 
Schemes  of  Univenal  Societjr — ^Education — Power  of  the  State. 

1  HATE  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  theological  temper  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  as  illustrating  one  stage  in  the 
history  of  Protestantism,  and  as  indicating  a  desire  for  something 
that  Protestantism  does  not  supply*  But  the  political  change  which 
took  place  in  these  states,  when  they  revolted  from  the  mother 
oountryi  is,  in  the  same  pomt  of  view,  even  more  important 

Among  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Reformation,  I  noticed 
an  anxiety  to  assert  the  rights  of  national  Soverdgns,  and,  as  in- 
volved in  them,  the  distinct  position  of  each  nation.  This  feeling, 
1  said,  was  closely  intertwined  with  that  feeling  of  personal  distinct- 
ness in  each  man  which  is  the  main  spring  of  Protestantism.  But 
when  the  Protestant  systems  had  developed  themselves,  these  insep* 
arable  twins  began  to  manifest  great  impatience  of  each  other's 
oofiipany.  The  monarchs  of  the  reformed  states  found  that  the 
belief  in  each  individual's  right  to  act  and  think  for  himself  trench^* 
ed  very  inconveniently  upon  their  authority,  and  tended  m  no  de- 
gree to  the  consistency  and  unity  of  the  nations  which  they  gov* 
emed.  They  observed  that  whenever  the  religious  feeling  was 
8lroii|{i  it  treated  all  things  as  subordinate  to  itself;  therefore,  unless 
it  oouM  be  made  to  conspire  with  the  objects  of  their  govermnent^ 
it  must  thwirt  tbem.  There  seemed  to  be  but  two  expedients;  to 
01^  the  religious  feeling  into  thb  agreement,  or  as  much  as  poasi* 
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ble  to  weaken  it  The  first  policy  was  tried,  and  failed ;  afterwards 
the  latter  was  adopted  for  a  time  with  better  success.  The  dispo- 
sitions on  the  other  ^de  of  course  corresponded  to  these.  The  re- 
ligious bodies  became  more  and  more  jealous  of  the  sovereign's 
interference  with  them ;  in  times  of  strong  excitement  they  resisted 
it;  but  as  such  times  made  their  terms  of  communion  more  strict, 
these  bodies  became  less  and  less  identical  with  the  nation ;  there- 
fore it  was  not  difficult  to  believe,  when  peace  returned,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  national  affairs,  that  it  was  their  business  to 
be  wholly  religious,  and  the  busmess  of  the  monarchs  to  be  wholly 
secular.  This  opinion,  however,  was  very  slowly  adopted  by  any 
class  of  Reformers.  The  Lutherans  thought,  and  still  think,  a  State 
tyranny  less  intolerable  than  the  abandonment  of  the  Reformation 
principle.  The  Calvinists,  in  their  palmy  days,  resolved,  that  if  the 
state  could  not  be  religious  with  a  sovereign,  it  should  be  religious 
without  one.'  The  Scotch  Covenant  affirmed  the  state  to  be  essen- 
tially theocratic ;  the  whole  effort  of  our  civil  wars  was  to  establish 
the  same  principle,  and  in  one  strange  interlude  between  the  acts 
of  that  tragedy,  the  Scotch  tried  to  create  a  Presbyterian  theocracy 
in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  was  only  upon  the  disap- 
pObtment  of  these  schemes,  that  the  modern  doctrine  under  its  dif- 
ferent modifications  began  to  prevail.  And  in  the  mean  time  an 
experiment  was  to  be  made  whether  religious  men,  if  they  could 
not  exercise  an  influence  over  the  old  societies  of  Europe,  might 
not  frame  societies,  for  themselves  m  another  world. 

The  legislation  and  government  of  th£  Puritan  colonies  bore 
eveiy  mark  of  their  origin.  They  were,  in  fac^  if  the  solecism 
maybe  pardoned,  sect-commonwealths,  connected  by  their  religious 
peculiarities  more  than  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  language,  of  a 
common  origin  or  of  subjection  to  a  distant  soverdgn.  Before  the 
time  arrived  when  the  last  mentioned  of  these  ties  was  to  be  snapt 
mnder,  the  colonies  had  acquired  an  important  position  as  trading 
communities.  The  religious  feeling  of  the  early  settlers  had  lost 
much  of  its  strength,  but  had  left  behind  it  industrious  habits,  clear- 
ness of  understanding  in  common  matters,  indifference  to  refine- 
ments either  phyacal  or  intellectual,  and  a  useful  pertinacity  of  cha- 
racter. Of  such  elements  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  were  com- 
posed, men  who,  being  exceedmgly  like  the  Puritans  in  these  qual- 
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ities,  differed  from  them  in  this,  that  their  notions  of  government 
and  society  were  unconnected  with  a  spirituaf  principle,  atid  "refer- 
red wholly  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  this  world.  This 
change  was  evident  from  the  declaration  of  Independence — a  docu- 
ment in  which  the  old  Protestant  feeling,  that  each  man  is  a  distinct 
being  possessing  distinct  privileges  and  rights,  is  curiously  blended 
with  a  vague  notion  of  a  general  fellowship,  which  was  beginning 
to  gain  currency  in  Europe,  and  which  was  rather  a  reaction  against 
Protestantism  than  the  natural  result  of  it.  And  of  this  declara- 
tion the  ultimate  consequence  was,  that  union  of  the  different  inde- 
pendent states,  respecting  which  future  history  will  determine 
whether  it  have  taken  effect  by  a  process  of  natural  fusion,  or 
merely  by  the  decrees  and  contrivances  of  legislators. 

These  events  were  undoubtedly  indications  that  a  strife  of  pife- 
ciples  was  at  hand,  though  the  scene  of  it  was  not  to  he  laid  in  the 
and  of  Franklin  and  Washington.  It  was  in  a  country  of  the  old 
world,  a  country  in  which  the  Protestant  doctrine  had  been  stifled 
two  centuries  before,  a  country  in  which  society  had  been  every 
thing  and  human  beings  almost  nothing,  that  the  most  vehement 
declaration  of  men's  individual  rights  was  to  be  made,  and  that  the 
death  struggle  between  those  impulses  which  lead  each  person  to 
maintain  such  rights,  and  those  which  lead  him  to  seek  comiaunion 
with  his  fellows  was  to  begin. 

It  has  been  truly  and  profoundly  observed,  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution could  not  have  been  brought  about  merely  by  the  skepticism 
of  the  philosophers,  merely  by  the  sins  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  merely  by  the  starvation  of  the  people,  nor  by  all  these 
combined,  if  there  had  not  been  a  certain  element  of  faith  to  mix 
with  and  contradict  the  skepticism — to  create  a  kind  of  moral  indig- 
nation against  the  sin — and  to  convert  the  sense  of  hunger  from  a 
dead  anguish  into  a  living  passion. 

The  Parisian  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  little 
more  than  the  expression  by  men  cleverer  and  bolder  than  their 
contemporaries,  of  that  feeling  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  society. 
All  the  teachers  did  was  to  make  their  disciples  conscious  of  the 
unbelief  which  already  had  possession  of  them  ;  their  wit  was  irre- 
sistible, because  it  brought  to  light  contradictions  which  existed  in 
the  persons  they  were  addressing.     So  long  as  such  contradictions 
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are  painful,  so  long  as  the  conscience  is  at  all  awake  to  say, "  This 
which  you  are  not  you  are  meant  to  be" — wit  of  this  kind  is  most 
torturing.  The  mind  may  feel  a  kind  of  awful  delight  in  it,  as  in 
a  just  penance  which  it  deserves  to  undergo,  but  no  grave  admoni- 
tion is  half  so  bitter.  But  when  the  conscience  is  not  awake  at  all, 
or  bonly  so  far  awake  as  to  perceive  that  hypocrisy  is  an  evil  and 
"  didionourable  thing,  this  wit  will  be  very  differently  received.  The 
mere  time  killer — the  lounger  of  the  upper  classes — who  is  con- 
vinced that  every  thing  must  go  on  as  it  has  always  gone  on,  that 
words  can  do  no  harm,  and  that  his  position  in  society  gives  him  a 
title  to  see  further  than  a  clown  or  a  shopkeeper,  listens  gladly,  and 
entertains  a  doctrine  which  both  is  so  consistent  with  his  practice, 
and  which  enables  him  to  cast  away  as  absurd  any  lingering  sense 
01  responsibility.  The  active,  intelligent,  aspiring  member  of  the 
middle  class,  who  thinks  that  he  is  unfairly  depressed,  who  sees 
that  the  habits  of  society  are  false,  who  knows  that  it  derives  a 
support  from  certain  feelings  of  leverence  and  awe  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  acknowledgment  of  invisible  principles,  eagerly 
welcomes  the  discovery  that  no  such  principles  exist ;  for  then  a 
system  which,  at  least  in  all  its  outward  appearances,  is  hollow  and 
deoeilAil,  and  which  certainly  is  a  hinderance  to  his  ambition,  may 
graduiiUy  fall  to  pieces.  But  though  this  philosophy  had,  for  these 
oppo^te  reasons,  a  hold  both  upon  the  soir€es  of  Paris,  and  upon 
the  enterprising  lawyer  of  the  provincial  town,  there  was  nothing 
in  it  which  could  possibly  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  poor  men — 
of  those  who  were  actually  suffering.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
philosophers  were  economists,  and  could  descant  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  made  bread  dear,  and  might  make  industry  more 
profitable;  but  hungry  men,  hating  all  abstractions,  hate  those 
most  which  refer  to  their  hunger,  and  do  not  relieve  it.  Agam,  in 
many  districts,  the  doctrines  which  the  wise  men  derided,  even  if 
we  may  not  believe  that  they  commended  themselves  as  realities  to 
those  who  had  no  home  or  portion  on  earth,  were  at  least  connected 
with  the  friendly  faces  of  cur(3s  who  had  sympathized  and  suffered 
with  their  flocks,  and  with  actual  gifls  of  bread  at  the  convent  doors. 
Doubtless  such  relics  of  religious  association  and  sympathy  must 
have  been  much  more  thinly  scattered  among  the  mechanics  of  the 
capital :  the  habits  of  the  classes  above  them  will  have  descended 
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upon  theoQi  and  the  quicker  wit  of  the  citizeD  will  have  more  quicldy 
detected  the  falsehood  and  hypocrisy—- being  much  more  glaring — 
which  he  saw  among  his  instructocs.  Still,  even  to  this  class,  what 
was  there  in  the  teaching  of  such  a  man  as  Helvetius,  for  instance, 
which  could  have  given  the  least  pleasure  ?  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
speaks  of  the  Helvetian  philosophy  as  the  philosophy  of  the  pet- 
house.  But  the  frequenter  of  the  pot-house  would  scarcely  have 
cared  to  be  told  that  a  man,  apart  from  the  influences  of  society, 
deprived  of  the  help  which  he  receives  from  legislators,  mr^^,  and 
tailors,  b  good  for  nothing,  even  though  it  were  added,  that  l^is- 
lators,  soirees,  and  tailors,  through  the  influence  of  priestly  impos- 
ture, had  managed  their  affairs  badly,  that  they  needed  to  be  re- 
formed by  philosophy,  and  that  when  so  reformed  many  persons 
now  proscribed  might  be  brought  within  the  charmed  circle  of  civi- 
lization. The  poor  man  must  have  felt  that,  whatever  good 
chance  might  befall  him  hereafter,  he  was,  at  all  events  for  the  pre- 
sent, not  within  the  horizon  of  the  philosopher's  telescope. 

But  how  different  was  the  case  when  a  voice  was  heard  from 
/>  Switzerland,  proclaiming  that  each  man  has  in  himself,  apart  from 
all  social  institutions  and  social  civilization,  rights  and  power ;  that 
he  may  claim  those  rights  and  put  this  power  forth ;  that  he  must 
do  so  if  he  would  break  the  bonds  which  legislators,  tailors,  and 
soire€s  have  been  fastening  around  him,  and  if  he  would  form  a 
society  in  accordance  with  nature  and  truth.  This  was  an  appeal 
which  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  nothing  that 
they  could  call  their  own  except  their  human  limbs  and  counte- 
nance, and  whatever  there  was,  known  or  unknown,  which  gave 
motion  to  their  limbs  and  life  to  their  countenance.  It  appealed  to 
the  sense  of  strength,  of  wrongs  of  suffering,  which  is  extmct  in  none ; 
it  called  that  forth  into  energy  and  action  which  the  philosophi- 
cal systematizers,  for  the  most  part,  either  denied  the  existence  of, 
or  would  have  been  willing  should  not  exist ;  it  mixed  itself  with 
all  those  notions  about  the  frauds  and  tyrannies  of  priests  and  law- 
yers wluch  the  unsentimental  school  had  propagated ;  it  turned  to 
its  own  use  all  the  materialist  notions  of  the  age  respecting  tiie 
origin  of  governments  in  compacts  and  conventions ;  finally,  it 
compelled  the  sages  to  acknowledge  that  the  government  of  reason 
must  begin  in  outbreaks  of  popular  fury,  and  to  join  with  the  people 
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in  hying  the  foundation  of  society  in  a  declaration  of  individual 
rig^tB. 

The  allies  soon  became  enemies :  it  was  found  that  the  philoso- 
phcis  could  do  nothing  with  their  theories;  then  the  poorer  men 
tried  what  they  could  do  with  other  weapons.  The  lookers-on 
were  terrified ;  they  began  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  notions 
which  they  had  adopted,  as  the  highest  discoveries  of  the  enlight- 
ened intellect,  must  not  have  been  falsely  deduced.  Could  law 
and  government  have  had  their  birth  in  the  way  that  the  teachers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  supposed  ?  Must  not  they  have  had  some 
Ugher  source?  Was  it  not  necessary  to  believe  that  some  myste- 
riooB  power  upheld  them  t  These  thoughts  stirred  in  the  minds  of 
men,  especially  in  the  Protestant  nations,  and  prepared  them  to-\ 
listen  to  Burke  when  he  told  them,  as  one  who  knew,  that  law 
rats  upon  deep  invisible  principles,  not  upon  philosophical  maxims 
or  generalizations;  that  it  is  to  be  feared  and  reverenced  as  some- 
thing above  us,  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  our  creature  and  servant ; 
that  if  its  existence  and  awful  derivation  be  trifled  with  or  denied, 
it  win  prove  its  power  and  have  its  revenge.  This  teaching,  so 
alike  any  to  which  the  last  age  had  been  accustomed,  was  received 
by  many  wondering  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  as  if  it  were  the  reve- 
lation of  a  new  truth,  especially  given  for  the  defence  of  their 
booses  and  lands ; — by  others  it  was  welcomed  with  a  more  genial 
and  thankful  feeling,  as  the  application  to  new  circumstances  of  a 
doctrine  which  had  been  familiar  to  all  great  thinkers,  and  which 
had  been  delivered  with  peculiar  power  and  solemnity  by  the  noblest  ^ 
writers  of  the  English  nation.  How  much  Burke,  an  adventurer, 
an  Irishman,  a  philosopher,  was  the  instrument  of  restoring  the 
tone  of  English  feeling,  both  amongst  the  men  of  action  and  of 
aeditation,  both  in  the  upper  and  middling  class,  many  are  now 
ready  to  confess.  Nor  was  his  influence  confined  to  this  country. 
The  deep  historical  researches  of  Niebuhr  and  the  jurisprudential 
wisdom  of  Savigny,  if  they  were  not  called  forth  by  his  writings, 
at  least  received  their  direction,  in  a  great  measure,  from  him — ^they 
would  not  have  found  readers  to  understand  or  appreciate  them,  if 
Aeaoil  had  not  been  first  prepared  by  our  statesman  and  orator. 

The  French  revolution  then  has  led  many  thoughtful  persons, 
and  many  who  afe  not  thoughtful,  to  the  conviction,  that  the  doc- 
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trine  upon  which  the  declaration  of  rights  rests  is  €SBentia][[jJa]fip ; 
that  a  man  choosing  to  stand  upon  his  independence — choosbg  to 
be  an  individual— choosing  the  state  of  nature — can  have  no  claims 
on  his  neighbour ;  that  to  build  up  a  fellowship  upon  this  principle 
of  independence  is  a  monstrous  contradictTony  which  proves  itself 
to  be  so  the  moment  it  is  broiijglit  to  a  practical  experiment; 
finally,  that  law,  being  the  appomted  corrector  of  and  judge  of 
man,  must  be  derived  from,  and  rest  upon,  sanctions  which  men 
regard  as  superhuman.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a 
few  who,  without  directly  opposing  these  doctrines,  nay,  perhaps 
assenting  to  them  in  so  far  forth  as  they  are  answers  to  Rousseau, 
are  inclined  to  draw  inferences  from  the  same  facts  which  are 
most  unlike  these — one  might  fancy  almost  incompatible  with 
them.  *^  Whatever  may  be  talked  about  the  majesty  and  tran- 
scendent character  of  law,''  say  these  persons,  *'  it  is  manifest  that 
men  did  set  themselves  above  law  during  the  Revolution,  and  did 
show  that  they  could  defy  it.  The  popular  will  proved  that  all  the 
terrors  of  law,  affirmed  and  made  more  fearful  by  religion,  were 
not  sufficient  to  bind  it;  and  when  at  last  it  succumbed,  it  was  not 
to  this  power,  but  to  the  loUl  of  a  man,  who  showed  that  there 
was  that  in  him  which  all  the  units  of  the  nation  together  could 
not  resist.  Afterwards,  it  is  true,  the  political  machine  seemed  to 
run  into  its  old  ruts;  tradition  and  custom  apparently  resumed 
their  sway.  But  again  the  same  truth  was  established  ;  all  such 
influences  have  been  found  ineffectual ;  a  will,  a  despotical  will,  is 
wanted  somewhere;  to  this  alone  will  men  really  bow  down. 
Whether  there  be  a  right  in  individual  men  or  not,  there  is — (I 
borrow  the  favourite  phrase  of  a  writer  who  has  exhibited  this 
position  with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  who  has  converted  the 
whole  history  of  the  Revolution  from  an  abstraction  into  a  living 
reality,) — *  a  might,'  and  this  might  will  make  itself  felt,  either  in 
a  whole  nation,  or  in  some  single  person  who  compels  the  whole 
nation  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  meant  to  govern  it." 

One  might  fancy,  when  the  opinion  is  put  into  this* form,  that 
Hobbes  was  again  speaking  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  what- 
ever resemblance  there  may  be  in  the  words,  the  feeling  which 
finds  utterance  in  them  is  the  most  opposite  possible  to  that  of  the 
hard  materialist ;  it  is  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  spiritual  force. 
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The  triamphant  despot  is  not  the  man  to  whom  men  submit,  be- 
cause they  find  it  more  convenient  to  abstain  from  fighting,  or 
because  they  find  the  government  of  one  less  perplexing  than  that 
of  many ;  no,  he  is  the  man  to  whom  they  do  homage,  because  he 
has  the  highest  title,  the  most  perfect  ordination,  because  he  was 
in  truth  created  to  be  their  king.  And  therefore  this  is  only  an- 
other,  and  I  fancy  a  more  advanced  and  reasonable,  form  of  that 
reverence  for  will,  as  superior  to  the  forms  of  government  and 
society,  which  has  led  many  to  look  upon  the  notions  of  rule  and 
sulgection  as  hateful  inventions  of  priests  and  monarchs.  The 
writer  of  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  and  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam," 
preached  the  freedom  of  man  from  all  outward  forms  and  restraints : 
thoee  who  say  that  subjection  is  a  necessity  of  man's  being,  that  he 
Imigs  to  be  governed,  are  yet  equally  certain  that  he  can  only  sub- 
mit to  the  dominion  of  a  man ;  that  he  can  never  bow  to  the 
authority  of  an  outward  rule.  And  both  alike  differ  from  the  senti- 
mental teachers  of  the  last  age,  who  exhorted  men  to  follow  their 
Mturea — to  give  their  good  feelings  and  impulses  fair  play,  &c. 
Both  acknowledge  that  a  man  must  not  yield  to  mclination,  that  he 
must  win  a  victory  over  his  nature — that  otherwise  he  can  neither 
be  free  himself,  nor  obtain  lordship  over  his  fellows. 

Meantime  these  notions,  which  in  this  form  might  be  passed 
by  as  the  dreams  of  idle  men,  are  forcing  themselves  in  another 
form  upon  the  reflection  of  all  practical  politicians.  Not  only  in 
<|aiet  chambers,  but  by  fierce  mobs,  is  the  doctrine  proclaimed  that 
Will  is  superior  to  Law — that  it  ought  to  be  superior — that  to  it 
belongs  the  power  of  unmaking  and  re-making  that  which  pre- 
tends to  hold  it  down.  Any  one  who  attends  carefully  to  the 
phrases  which  are  current  among  us  now,  will  perceive,  I  think, 
that  they  are  very  far  more  tremendous  than  those  which  were 
beard  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  "  We  have  a 
right,"  is  a  phrase  which  betokens  the  acknowledgment  of  some 
antecedent  principle  ;  but  in  our  day  this  language,  if  we  chance 
to  hear  it,  translates  itself  immediately  into  **  We  will."  This 
ii  the  ground  of  the  right ;  it  aspires  to  be  the  ground  of  all 


**  And  why  has  it  not  yet  attained  its  aspiration,  and  what  can 
hinder  it  from  doing  so  ?"  asks  the  terrified  statesman.    He  finds 
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that  when  such  a  question  is  started,  poKtics  must  haTe  become  aa 
awful  science ;  a  science  which  can  scarcelj  be  pursued  suooess^ 
fuUy  by  one  who  determines  that  he  will  confine  himself  to  offictn) 
^  rules  or  precedents,  and  that  he  will  admit  nothing  as  coneeming 
him  which  involves  transcendent  conaderations.    However  lie 
may  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  metaphysics  and  scorn  theology,  be 
fincb  that  he  must  discuss  a  subject  which  touches  upon  all  the 
deepest  principles  of  both ;  that  he  must  ascertain  by  what  means 
the  existence  of  law  may  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  the 
human  wilL    The  debate  between  the  disciple  of  Rousseau  and 
the  cKsciple  of  Burke  brought  out  the  old  controversy — *^  h  the 
nature  of  man  a  good  thing, — a  thing  to  be  trusted,  as  Rousseau 
affirms  that  it  is  1  or  b  it  an  evil  thing,  as  the  Reformers  said  it 
was,  which  is  to  be  kept  down,  and  which  every  good  man  is  to 
triumph  over?"    And  this  controversy,  after  the  experiment  of 
the  French  Revolution,  was  decided  by  politicians  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  opinion,  and  against  the  new  one.    But  here  is  another 
old  scholastic  controversy  brought  to  the  like  praetical  issue,  and 
submitted  to  the  same  adjudication :  ^^  Is  Jlfon,  as  the  successors  of 
the  Reformers  have  affirmed,  to  be  identified  with  that  nature 
which  is  attached  to  him ;  or  is  he,  when  he  sinks  under  the  do- 
minion of  that  nature,  to  be  considered  as  abandoning  his  proper 
state,  as  subjecting  himself  to  that  over  which  he  was  meant  to 
rule  ?"   If  this  controversy  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  first  noticm, 
/the  notion  of  modern  Calvinism,  the  politician  must  invent  what 
charms  he  can  to  lull  that  will  to  sleep,  **  which  haih  oftentimes 
been  bound  with  fetters  and  chcnns,  and  the  chains  have  been  plucked 
asunder  by  it^  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces,  neither  hath  any  man 
tamed  it.    Bui  in  the  mxmntains  and  the  tombs  has  it  been  continu- 
ally— crying  and  cutting  itself  unth  stones  J*    If  on  the  other  hand 
he  admit  the  existence  of  a  will  or  spirit  in  man,  and  that  this  will 
is  only  safe  and  free  when  it  has  found  some  other  will  to  govern 
it,  and  that  in  the  vain  effort  for  independence  it  constantly  be- 
comes the  slave  of  its  own  natural  inclinations,  it  can  be  no  con- 
tradiction on  the  one  hand  to  suppose  that  law  is  meant  to  overawe 
these  inclinations ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  some  spiritual 
government,  in  which  the  man  himself  has  a  claim  of  citizenship, 
and  in  which  he  may  find  his  rightful  king. 
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2.  But  this  hiot  leads  us  to  another  aspect  of  the  French  Revo- 
lutiOD,  that  which  may  be  called  its  properly  political  aspect  It 
began  with  a  declaration  of  individual  rightSi  but  upon  that  declar- 
ation it  professed  to  build  a  society ;  and  this  society  was  to  be  imtver- 
MoL  It  is  true  that  the  character  of  the  revolutionary  proceedings, 
iGrom  first  to  last,  was  eminently  French.  It  is  ttue  that  a  strong  burst 
of  French  patriotism  was  called  forth  by  the  invasion  of  the  allies, 
and  that  a  desire  of  French  predominance  may  be  traced  in  the 
different  counsels  of  the  nation,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war  to  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  But  the  principle  of  the  Revo- 
lution— ^I  mean  not  its  nominal  principles,  as  they  were  expressed 
io  parchment  documents  or  in  pompous  phrases,  but  the  real  prin- 
ciple which  governed  the  minds  of  those  who  acted  in  it,  and  which 
alone  rescued  their  documents  and  phrases  from  the  charge  of  utter 
unmeaningness — was  the  substitution  of  a  universal  polity  for 
national  polities.  Every  monstrous  absurdity  which  marked 
(be  speakers,  writers,  and  actors  who  figured  in  it  savoured 
of  this  feeling,  and  proved  its  existence ;  all  its  achievements, 
both  when  it  was  acting  as  a  republic  and  was  concentrated 
b  one  man,  tended  to  this  result.  Even  the  constitutions 
which  were  propounded  one  after  another  for  France  itself, 
had  no  more  reference  to  France  than  to  Kamschatka ;  they 
were  all  constructed  upon  universal  principles,  all  meant  for 
manlund. 

These  illustrations  of  the  worth  and  preciousness  of  particular 
governments,  when  they  are  framed  in  conformity  with  general 
maxims,  awakened  the  thoughtful  men  of  Europe  to  a  study  of 
national  history,  and  of  that  internal  life  in  nations  whereby  they 
have  been  able  to  preserve  their  identity  for  generations  amidst  all 
changes  of  external  circumstances.  And  these  profound  investi- 
gations received  light  and  strength  from  the  national  feelings  which^r' 
the  propagandism  of  France  and  the  tyranny  of  the  universal 
empire  called  forth.  A  spirit  was  roused  which  made  it  impossible 
that  men  should  look  upon  the  histories  of  Voltaire,  of  Hume,  and 
of  Robertson,  as  representing  the  feelings  and  mind  of  past  gene- 
rations ;  a  spirit  which  led  the  children  to  feel  that  there  was  a 
bond  between  them  and  their  fathers,  that  they  were  inheritors  of 
the  same  soil,  and  that  names,  and  memorials,  and  institutions. 
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more  permanent  than  the  oaks  which  grew  upon  it,  had  been 
bequeathed  to  them  to  keep. 

But.this  patriotic  temper  did  not  much  survive  (he  war  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Peninsula ;  nnd  though  the  historical  inquiries  to 
v^hich  it  had  given  life  and  interest  vrerenot  neglected,  nay,  though 
they  began  to  be  more  valued  as  the  wisdom  and  learning  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  them  were  better  known,  yet  they  no  further 
influenced  the  popular  mind  than  as  they  supplied  the  armour  for 
resbting  some  of  its  most  prevalent  tendencies.  In  spite  of  the 
deep  and  solemn  warnings  which  those  who  engaged  in  them  have 
supplied,  schemes  of  universal  society,  which  pass  over  as  insig- 
nificant all  peculiarities  of  race,  and  of  language,  ridicule  custom 
and  the  reverence  of  ancestors,  and  aimul  the  old  constitutions  in 
which  these  are  embodied,  have  been  most  rife  amongst  us.  It 
may  be  well  to  notice  two  or  three  of  them. 

Considering  the  change  which  has  been  gradually  taking  place 
in  the  philosophy  of  Europe, — a  change  which  only  of  late  years 
has  been  distinctly  perceptible,  but  which  has  been  in  progress  at 
least  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century — ^it  may  seem 
a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Bentham,  a  philosopher  emphat- 
ically of  the  last  generation,  who  was  formed  in  the  school  of 
Locke  and  Hobbes,  and  who  aspired  to  reduce  their  maxims  to 
practice,  should  have  exercised  so  considerable  an  influence  over 
the  minds  of  persons  who  live  in  this  day.  The  fact  would  un- 
doubtedly be  difficult  of  explanation,  if  Mr.  Bentham's  influence 
had  continued,  and  had  overcome  those  which  were  opposed  to  it. 
To  understand  why  it  should  have  been  for  a  time  felt  both  in  his 
own  country  and  abroad  is  not,  I  think,  impossible.  He  came  into 
notice  when  the  great  Rousseau  experiment  had  been  made,  and 
had  led  to  the  consequences  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  that  Burke  and  the  Constitutionalists 
had  gained  much  for  their  argument  by  that  experiment.  To  all 
appearance  they  were  right,  and  the  defenders  of  popular  govern- 
ments wrong.  Still  there  was  a  restless  feeling  that  the  trial  might 
have  been  conducted  differently,  and  that  then  it  would  have 
answered  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  commenced  it.  And  besides 
this,  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  presently,  also,  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  America,  were  in  that  naked  revolutiooized 
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eondition  whicb  seemed  to  make  a  new  constitution  of  some  kind 
necessary  for  them.  These  feelings  Mr.  Bentham  met.  He  told 
men  that  the  Rousseau  scheme  was  false  in  its  very  conception ; 
that  anterior  to  the  existence  of  society  we  have  no  rights ;  that 
except  in  combination  we  are  good  for  nothing ;  that  the  end  of 
any  combination  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
of  the  units  who  enter  into  it  3  that  the  combination  is  preserved 
by  the  mutual  suspicion  of  its  members,  and  by  such  contrivances 
88  dj^K)se  the  governing  body  not  to  violate  the  interest  of  those 
whose  affairs  they  administer.  Having  these  few  and  comprehen- 
nUe  rules  to  guide  him,  the  writer  applied  a  very  acute  and  pains- 
taking intellect,  first,  to  the  construction  of  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation  which  should  accord  with  his  theory ;  secondly, 
to  a  detailed  exposure  of  the  various  contradictions  and  absurdities 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  different  nations,  and 
cspedally  of  his  own.  To  young  men  who  were  ashamed  of  being 
reckoned  sentimental,  and  who  yet  panted  for  the  glorious  common- 
wealth which  the  sentimental  school  had  promised,  the  sight  of  a 
new  society  built  upon  logic  was  most  consolatory ;  their  elders 
oouM  more  easily  appreciate,  even  if  they  were  not  disposed  to 
acknowledge,  the  justice  of  Mr.  Bentham's  practical  charge,  that 
while  in  their  ordinary  acts  and  discourses  they  admitted  no  other 
prinriple  than  that  to  which  he  referred  all  things,  they  were  yet 
maintaining  various  institutions,  which  upon  that  principle  could 
not  be  justified ;  that  they  were,  consequently,  carrying  out  the 
doctrine  of  self-interest  so  far  as  it  furthered  their  own  ends,  and 
repndiating  it  just  when  it  might  inconveniently  interfere  with  them. 
Theae  were  facts  which  could  not  be  gainsaid ;  and  if  Mr.  Bentham 
coold  have  contrived  that  his  system  should  seem  to  meddle  with 
nothing  but  law  and  government,  he  would  for  a  considerable  time 
have  retained  the  disciples  which  he  had  made,  and  even  have 
obtained  frequent  accessions  to  their  numbers.  After  the  shock  of 
the  French  revolution  and  of  the  French  war  had  subsided,  men 
whoBe  tendency  was  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  workings  of 
their  own  minds,  began  to  lose  all  interest  in  politics,  and  even  to 
deoy  them  as  belonging  to  a  merely  outward  region ;  they  could, 
therefore,  easily  consent  that  almost  any  system  upon  that  subject 
dionM  gain  cturency.    But  they  soon  found  that  a  compact  organ* 
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ized  political  scheme  must  involre  the  questions  whicb  they  looked 
upon  as  alone  sacred.  The  impossibility  of  distinguishing  social 
Utilitarianism,  of  reconciling  the  acknowledginent  of  a  certain 
ultimate  end  in  one  region  of  thought  with  the  positive  denial  of 
it  in  another,  became  apparent  to  those  whose  minds  were  most 
real,  most  impatient  of  mere  artiBcial  boundaries,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  were  strictly  and  formally  logical.  Poets  found  that  if 
their  art  could  be  defended  at  all,  it  must  be  merely  as  a  load  of 
amusement,  upon  the  same  grounds  as  cards  or  horse-radiig : 
religious  men,  however  reluctant  they  might  be  to  acknowledge 
any  relation  between  such  topics,  were  driven  to  ask  themselves 

r  whether  the  doctrines  of  Paley  and  Bentham  could  be  reconciled 
with  that  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  if  not,  which  was  to 
be  abandoned  ?  This  school,  therefore,  found  itself  unexpectedly 
assailed  by  all  those  new  and  strange  thoughts  respecting  literature, 
metaphysics,  and  the  spiritual  universe,  which  had  been  gradually 
working  themselves  out  in  the  minds  of  men  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  while  Mr.  Bentham  had  been  occupied  m  his  study  with  the 
rationale  of  evidence,  and  having  nothmg  to  oppose  to  them,  it  could 
only  sound  a  retreat,  and  endeavour,  at  whatever  risk  of  theoretical 
or  practical  incon»stency,  to  defend  the  existence  of  its  philosophy 
by  circumscribing  the  application  of  it  within  very  narrow  limits. 
But  even  within  these  limits  it  has  no  safe  dwelling-place.  For 
while  the  desire  of  man  for  a  universal  polity  has  grown  every 
day  more  strong,  this  desire  has  connected  itself  more  and  more 
with  deep  feelings  and  passions,  has  had  less  and  less  to  do  with 
the  mere  calculating  understanding.  But  to  this  calculating  under- 
standing the  Benthamites  make  their  sole  appeal ;  by  this  they 
would  fashion  the  whole  scheme  of  human  life,  and  of  the  universe. 
The  right  thing  is  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  be  omnipo- 
tent But  what  calculus  have  they  discovered  for  measuring  the 
strength  which  lies  in  that  word — will —or  for  ascertaining  what 
is  to  become  of  all  theories  and  axioms  of  legislation  when  it  has 
obtained  supremacy  ? 

Far  more  profound  in  its  conception,  and  I  think,  also,  more 
interesting  in  its  details,  than  the  system  of  which  I  have  been 

y  speaking,  was  that  which  was  proclaimed  in  France  about  twelve 
years  ago,  under  the  name  of  St  Simonianism.    In  their  project  of 
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flociety  the  BeDthamites  discarded,  or  treated  as  mere  accidentSi  all 
nMonal  distinctions.  But  there  was  one  circumstance  in  the  con- 
dition of  man  which  could  not  he  wholly  accidental,  or  entirely  the 
ftint  of  bad  legislation.  Men  do  exist  in  families ;  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  most  fortunate  societies  the  prmciple  of  family  life  has 
been  most  recognised,  its  limits  most  accurately  defined.  Without 
taking  any  cognizance  of  this  fact,  the  Benthamites  created  H 
aodety  upon  the  hypothesis  that  mankind  is  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
Tidftal  atoms.  The  St.  Simonians  felt  at  once  that  such  a  scheme 
was  a  practical  delusion :  so  long  as  the  notions  of  mankind  con- 
tbae  what  they  are,  so  long  as  the  morality  which  maintains  these 
notions,  and  is  maintained  by  them,  subsists,  men  will  be  continually 
acting,  speaking,  voting,  per  stirpes,  and  not  per  capUa.  Thus  the 
aristocratical  idea  intrudes  itself;  the  existence  of  a  perfect  demo- 
cratical  fellowship  is  impossible.  Now  while  I  reverence  the  feel- 
iag,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  traced,  which  hindered  the  En- 
glish Utilitarian  school  from  boldly  looking  down  into  the  gulf 
which  this  thought  opens — while  I  rejoice  that  they  dared  not 
sacrifice  their  moral  impulses  to  their  logical  consistency,  and 
Iboi^h  I  can  easily  understand  how  they  may  have  persuaded 
fhemselves  that  they  toere  logically  consistent,  because  it  was  not 
for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  that  all  family  ties 
diould  be  sacrificed — I  must  yet  maintain  that  if  a  universal  society^ 
ii  to  be  constructed,  either  upon  the  Utilitarian  maxim,  or  upon  the 
rfacim  sehn  sa  capacUe  maxim  of  the  St.  Simonians,  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  that  domestic  feelings,  associations,  sympa- 
thies, all  the  laws  by  which  they  are  upheld,  all  acknowledgment 
of  relationship  as  a  significant  fact,  should  be  extinguished.  The 
deepest  mind  that  ever  dwelt  in  a  mere  mortal  when  searching,  and 
that  with  the  noblest  and  purest  aims,  for  the  foundation  of  univer-"^ 
sal  society,  could  find  no  escape  from  this  conclusion ;  and  every 
new  project  for  the  actual  establishment  of  it  has  supplied  fresh 
evidence  that,  if  such  a  society  is  to  be  built  by  human  hands,  these 
aunt  be  the  conditions  of  it. 

But  the  St.  Simonians  felt  that  a  universal  society,  even  of  the 
kind  which  they  had  imagined  —even  a  universal  bank — could  not 
be  established  by  mere  human  hands.  Here  was  another  indica- 
tion of  the  deeper  wisdom  which  was  at  work  amidst  their  extra- 
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vagancies  and  contradictions.  Tbey  must  have  asked  themselves 
as  they  repeated  the  words,  **  chacun  selon  sa  capacUi*' —Bui  where 
^all  we  find  the  judge  of  capacities  ?  where  dwells  that  seeing 
eye  which  shall  perceive  in  each,  that  mighty  power  which  shall 
assign  to  each,  his  rightful  vocation?  The  question  carried  them 
into  a  mysterious  region.  There  must  be  some  supernatural  foun- 
dation for  this  commonwealth,  some  supernatural  superintendence 
over  it.  It  was  inconceivable  upon  any  other  hypothesis.  Oppe 
convinced  of  that  factj  it  became  a  duty,  or  what  seemed  to  tUem 
the  same  thing,  a  logical  necessity,  to  invent  a  supernatural  ma- 
chinery, and  assume  the  aifs^ormspTred  men.  Upon  thb  fraud  of 
course  followed  every  species  of  ateurdity  and  falsehood, — under 
the  weight  of  these  the  system  sank  rapidly.  French  philosophers 
were  not  yet  prepared  for  an  ApoUonius  in  the  nineteenth  century ; 
they  had  not  yet  learnt  to  feel  as  Porphyry  felt,  that  there  was  a 
kingdom  in  the  world  which,  without  the  help  of  some  mythical 
hero,  could  not  be  opposed.  Possibly,  if  the  vision  of  such  a  king- 
dom should  become  more  clear  and  threatening,  some  wil  1  be  driven 
to  that  resource,  and  then  St.  Simonianism  will  reappear,  under 
another  name  and  form,  to  try  whether  it  can  satisfy  the  inextin- 
guishable longing  in  human  hearts  for  a  human  fellowship. 

The  socialism  of  Mr.  Owen  is  wholly  unlike  the  St.  Simonian 
doctrine  in  all  its  more  striking  and  philosophical  features,  but  for 
that  very  reason  it  may  obtain  for  a  time  a  wider  popularity.  A 
benevolent  person  established  a  factory  in  a  certain  district  of  Scot- 
land upon  a  principle  which  made  it  a  blessing,  not  a  curse,  to  its 
inmates  and  the  neighbourhood.  One  who  had  taken  part  in  this 
experiment,  though  he  did  not  originate  it,  adopted  the  very  plau- 
sible notion  that  a  similar  arrangement  might  be  applicable  in  all 
our  manufacturing  districts.  The  problem  how  to  deal  with  the 
population  concentrated  there,  is  the  most  awful  one  which  presents 
itself  to  the  modern  politician ;  any  one  who  could  offer  but  a  sug- 
gestion on  the  subject,  especially  if  it  were  the  result  of  experience, 
was  entitled  to  a  patient  hearing.  When  Mr.  Owen  showed  that 
men,  brought  by  certain  contrivances  under  a  laborious,  ki  ndly, 
self-denying  superintendence,  would  be  more  happily  situated  than 
those  who  were  merely  treated  as  animals  capable  of  producing  a 
certain  quantity  of  cotton  twist,  the  demonstration  was  not  the  less 
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Talaable  because  the  result  of  it  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Bot  by  a  process  (alas !  most  natural)  he  went  on  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  whole  secret  lay  in  the  particular  machinery  which 
be  recommended :  then,  by  another  step,  to  the  further  conclusion 
that  such  a  machinery  was  in  itself  capable  of  producing  every 
desirable  moral  result.    That  rubicon  once  passed,  it  needed  only 
a  mind  somewhat  more  generalizing,  daring,  and  self-conceited 
than  that  which  is  found  in  the  majority  of  men,  one  withheld  by 
no  historical  knowledge  and  few  intellectual  impediments  from  ex- 
periments for  the  disorganization  of  society,  to  produce  a  preacher 
of  the  doctrine  that  men  are  mere  creatures  of  circumstances,  and 
that  by  a  readjastment  of  circumstances  their  condition  may  be 
completely  reformed.    The  necessary  corollaries  from  these  propo- 
sitions worked  themselves  out  by  degrees,  without  the  help  of  any 
intellectual  subtlety,  as  the  obstructions  to  the  new  scheme  made 
themselves  manifest : — whatever  principles,  practices,  institutions 
existing  among  men  were  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  will  or  spirit 
hk  us  which  might  be  superior  to  circumstances,  must  be  abandoned. 
That  all  forms  of  religious  faith  should  be  included  among  these 
was  inevitable ;  but  it  is  a  discovery  of  the  highest  practical  value 
which  the  Owenites  have  been  permitted  to  enforce,  though  they 
eertainly  were  not  the  first  to  make  it,  that  Marriage  is  in  the  same 
category,  that  its  meaning  or  validity  cannot  be  maintained,  either 
logically  or  practically,  when  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  principle 
and  of  spiritual  obligations  is  denied. 

Owenism  may  be  described  as  an  attempt,  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  Benthamism,  to  apply  to  society  universally  the  maxims  which 
have  been  already  adopted  by  certain  of  the  classes  which  compose 
it.  The  worship  of  circumstances  is  the  habit  of  feeling  into  which 
the  easy  and  comfortable  part  of  mankind  naturally  fall ;  their  in- 
ward thought  is  that  their  houses  shall  continue  for  ever,  and  that 
thought  makes  them  at  once  indisposed  to  change,  and  skeptical 
about  the  existence  of  any  invisible  government.  When  the  poor 
men  say,  ^*  We,  too,  will  acknowledge  circumstances  to  be  all  in 
all,  we  will  cast  away  any  belief  in  that  which  is  invisible,  this 
work!  shall  be  the  only  home  in  which  we  will  dwell,"  the  language 
may  well  appal  all  who  hear.  To  one  who  sympathizes  with  the 
poor  it  is  fearful,  because  of  that  which  it  shows  Uiey  are  ready  to 
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abandon.  To  one  who  has  no  sympathy  with  the  poor  it  is  fear- 
ful, because  of  that  which  it  shows  they  are  ready  to  take  away 
from  him.  Nevertheless,  be  it  observed,  the  force  ef  these  asser- 
tions lies  in  that  very  point  in  which  they  are  anti-socialist — it  is 
the  ^^  toe  xdUP*  that  gives  them  all  their  meaning, — it  is  that  which 
imparts  to  the  dry  chips  of  Mr.  Owen's  theory  the  -semblance  of 

^  vitality.  He  protests  against  the  existence  of  that  to  which  be 
owes  his  own  pertinacity,  and  all  the  effects  which  it  has  been  ever 
able  to  produce. 

Combination  therefore  in  its  simpler  forms,  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  enforcing  its  right 
to  be  heard  and  to  rule ;  combination  in  the  form  of  trades'  unions, 
and  chartist  unions  (I  use  language  derived  from  our  English  expe- 
rience, but,  I  fear,  by  no  means  unintelligible  to  the  members  of  other 
nations,  at  least  not  to  Frenchmen) ;  combination — not  divested  of 
religious  sympathies,  but  with  a  piteous  fury  strivbg  to  seize  and  to 
appropriate  them  to  its  own  purpose ; — ^this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  much 
more  really  the  characteristic  of  our  times,  is  much  more  really 
fearful,  because  it  carries  with  it  so  many  more  elements  of  real 
power,  than  all  the  schemes  and  systems  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  universe.  No  doubt  every  one  of  these  schemes  embodies  some 
truth  which  cannot  be  lost.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  though  it  may  be  the  most  idle  and  insignificant  of  all 

^formulas  till  each  one  of  its  substantives  and  adjectives  has  been 
translated,  must  yet  contain  a  meaning  which  will  somehow  or 
other  be  realized.  The  phrase  chacun  selan  sa  cupacU4y  indicates  a 
persuasion  of  gifts  appropriated  to  peculiar  vocations  and  offices 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  part  with;  the  idea  of  co-operation,  on 
which  Owen  dwells,  is  one  of  wonderful  depth  and  importance. 
But  each  of  these  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  shrine  of  a  feeling 

f^  which  it  cannot  satisfy,  and  of  a  conviction  which  it  labours  to 
stifle, — the  feeling,  I  mean,  that  a  universal  society  is  needful  to 
man ;  the  conviction  that  if  there  be  such  a  society,  the  treatment 
of  man  as  a  voluntary  or  a  spiritual  being  must  be  the  character- 
istic distinction  of  it. 

3.  Among  the  notions  which  Rousseau  scattered  about  the 
world,  some  of  the  most  striking  and  startiing,  as  every  one  knows, 
had  reference  to  education.    The  commonwealth  of  Plato,  said  the 
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antlior  of '^  Emile/'  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  scheme  of  edu- 
oatioo ;  and  when  the  true  commonwealth  which  answers  to  that 
dktam  shall  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  form  of  society,  the 
qaeition,  bow  education  is  to  be  conducted,  will  be  the  one  which 
"win  absorb  all  others  into  itself.  Men,  who  started  from  the  most 
opponte  point  to  Rousseau,  and  took  the  most  different  directions 
jErom  him  and  from  each  other,  adopted  this  opinion.  It  began  to 
be  believed  that  education  would  be  a  substitute  for  prisons,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  hangmen,  and  that  consequently  statesmen  were, 
above  all  other  men,  bound  to  interest  themselves  in  it.  These 
fioeliiigs  received  a  shock  from  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution. 
As  the  awfulness  and  dignity  of  Law  began  again  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  notion  of  substituting  more  benignant  influences  for  its 
ponisbments  and  terrors  was  scouted ;  the  education  doctrine  was 
regarded  as  part  of  the  sentimental  creed  respecting  the  goodness 
ef  buman  nature ;  that  creed  having  been  proved  to  be  absurd — it 
barag  been  seen  how  little  man,  led  to  himself,  either  can  do,  or 
vidiea  to  do,  without  prisons  or  guillotines, — the  different  infe- 
mcea  from  it  must  also  be  abandoned.  To  some  such  feelings  as 
Ab  language  indicates, — feelings  which  seldom  shaped  themselves 
mto  definite  thoughts  or  arguments,  but  which  exercised  a  powerful 
infliieiice,  nevertheless, — we  may  attribute  the  dislike  to  popular 
education  which  was  manifested,  especially  in  England,  by  the  sup- 
porters of  existing  institutions. 

Bat  both  parties  in  the  controversy  had  forgotten  one  important 
point — Education  must  henceforth^  said  the  disciple  of  the  new 
adiool,  be  the  grand  agent  and  influence  in  the  world.  Nonsense, 
replied  the  English  country  gentleman,  we  will  stand  in  the  old 
ways,  we  will  do  as  our  forefathers  did  before  us.  Well !  but 
what  are  the  old  ways  ?  what  did  our  forefathers  before  us  ?  His- 
tory flbows  that  they  attached  as  much  importance  to  education  as 
Rousseau  himself  could  do — that  they  believed  it  to  be  that  with- 
out which  prisons  and  penitentiaries  were  perfectly  ineffectual — 
which  bad  powers  that  were  never  intrusted  to  them.  It  is  evident 
that  (bey  had  no  thought  of  confining  education  to  any  class,  for 
thqr  were  continually  making  provision  for  the  training  of  youths 
whooe  main  qualification  was  their  poverty.  The  discovery  of  this 
liKt  was  fatal  to  the  argument  against  the  philosophers.    For  a 
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time  it  decided  the  practical  question  in  their  fkvour.  The  old  in- 
stitutions for  education  had  been  abused  in  England  by  caseleMiess 
or  selfishness,  had  been  destroyed  upon  the  continent  by  revoliitigl- 
ary  violence ;  and  in  the  one  and  the  other  were  multitudes  |;r6wiDg 
up  with  all  the  new  notions  about  popular  power  and  will,  with  all 
the  new  indisposition  to  bow  down  before  authorities  merely  be- 
cause they  were  established.  Jails  could  not  be  provided  for  all, 
or  if  they  coiiid,  it  might  in  time  be  a  question  who  would  be  the 
jailors.  Therefore  the  statesnien  began  to  say,  we  must  have  fresh 
schools ;  the  old  have  served  indifferently  well  to  train  those  who 
have  a  national  position ;  they  are  not  meant  for  those  masses 
which  have  none ;  they  may  train  those  who  desire  instruction,  and 
will  make  sacrifices  to  obtain  it ;  they  can  bi'of  no  service  to  those 
who  look  upon  it  scarcely  as  a  blessing,  who  scarcely  know  what 
it  means. 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  these  thoughts  have  worked  a  great 
change  in  the  minds  of  all  men  upon  these  subjects.  I  say  of  all 
men,  for  the  change  is  as  remarkable  in  those  who  have  declared 
education  to  be  the  panacea,  as  in  those  who  have  but  lately  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  necessity.  The  former  used  to  urge  the 
great  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  poor  to  have  the  means  of 
intellectual  cultivation  placed  within  their  reach :  how  many  new 
pleasures  they  would  be  able  to  command,  how  many  temptations 
they  might  avoid.  The  latter  were  able  to  rebut  such  arguments 
by  plausible  appeals  to  fact.  Did  the  boys  of  the  schools  acquire 
these  new  tastes  ?  were  they  the  better  for  their  knowledge  1  was 
the  population  more  refined  or  more  moral?  I  know  not  where 
such  controversies  could  end,  or  what  violent  twisting  of  statistics 
there  might  have  been  on  each  side  in  order  tO'  make  out  the  the- 
orem which  was  to  be  demonstrated.  But  the  advocates  of  educa- 
tion now  say.  Look  at  these  masses  of  human  beings ;  it  is  not  a 
question  what  you  should  do  to  amuse  or  benefit  them,  but  what 
you  Tnust  do  in  order  to  govern  them,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
destroying  the  land  and  themselves.  You  have  found  the  ordinary 
resources  of  government  fail ;  you  have  proved  how  inadequate 
religion  is  when  it  only  assumes  the  character  of  a  support  to  law; 
you  must  resort  to  some  other  means.  You  may  laugh  at  the 
notion  of  a  silent  moral  influence,  such  as  education  pretends  to 
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being  eflSdent ;  but  does  not  history — do  not  these  living 
laugh  at  the  notion  of  your  physical  appliances  being  effi- 

1 1  Surely  this  is  different  language  altogether.  The  answer 
to  his  not  easy.  There  is  no  answer  to  it  but  the  sleepy  determi- 
nation  not  to  Aink  about  the  matter  till  we  are  compelled  to  think 
of  it  by  a  revolution. 

In  this  change  of  language,  however,  some  other  changes  are 
iDTolved  which  may  not  be  obvious.    There  may  be  a  hundred 
differences  about  the  instruction  which  ought  to  be  communicated, 
and  the  persons  who  should  communicate  it,  but  those  who  defend 
education  upon  these  grounds  are  agreed  so  far  as  this — Whatever 
be  the  right  agency  or  instruments  for  getting  a  dominion  over  the 
wSl  of  these  massea,  it  is  the  attainment  of  this  dominion  which  is 
oar  object.    It  signifies  not  much  in  what  phrases  this  object  is 
expressed.     I  can  easily  conceive  that  earnest  and  able  defenders 
of  education  may  be  loth  to  adopt  the  conviction  into  which  I 
remarked  that  many  political  students  had  been  led  by  comparing 
the  theories  and  the  events  of  the  last  fifty  years — very  loth  to 
ipeak  of  man  as  a  mysterious  being,  whose  natural  inclinations, 
if  they  be  followed,  make  him  a  transgressor  of  law  and  order, 
and  an  enemy  of  his  fellows,  but  who  may  be  raised  above  those 
inclinations,  may  attain  a  true  freedom  which  sets  him  above  the 
penalty  of  laws  because  he  has  no  wish  to  break  them — such 
expressions  may  appear  to  them  strange  and  fantastical,  and  most 
nnlike  those  of  the  school  in  which  they  have  been  trained.    Nev- 
ertheless they  may  mean  very  nearly  what  the  persons  who  indulge 
in  such  odd  mystical  talk  mean ;  they  may  confess  by  a  number  of 
words  and  acts  that  they  do  look  upon   education  as  a  won- 
drous power  which  is  to  act  upon  men  in  a  very  wondrous  manner; 
yet  not  in  the  way  of  a  charm,  not  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  their 
constitution :  a  power  which  is  by  some  means  to  reach  a  faculty 
or  principle,  call  it  what  you  like,  that  swords  and  clubs  cannot 
reach.    There  is,  I  think,  a  very  general  consent  indeed  about  this 
point,  however  diverse  the  elements  may  be  which  make  up  that 
eornent    For  instance,  those  who  say  that  it  is  hopeless  to  com- 
municate religious  instruction  to  all  the  members  of  a  nation,  and 
that,  therefore,  (what  they  call)  secular  instruction  must  be  com- 
municated to  them  first,  defend  the  proposition  upon  these  two 
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grounds,  one  that  the  perils  of  leaving  the  people  untaught  are 
infinite,  there  being  everywhere  threatenings  of  popular  outrage 
vrhich  the  legislature  cannot  put  down — the  other,  that  there  must 
be  something  common  to  all  men,  something  which  all  men  may 
receive,  and  that  this  cannot  be  the  same  with  those  sect-notions 
and  opinions  which  manifestly  do  not  belong  to  alL  Such  is  the 
line  of  their  argument.  Taken  simply  as  it  stands,  it  does,  I  submit, 
lead  us  into  reflections  quite  imlike  any  that  would  be  naturally 
suggested  by  the  ablest  treatises  on  education  in  the  last  century. 
It  sets  us  upon  thinking  what  manner  of  power  that  must  be  which 
can  addre^  ^tself  to  a  whole  body  of  human  creatures,  and  can 

calTlortH  that  In  each  of  them  which  will  give  him  the  rights  of  a 

^  _  ...  ..•.■•  --■- ''*™^"^^^i^.*»w>»»«w»wpw"i»^».t"«'"^^'^^'*~*~"»^. 

Man^  and  make  him  a  fel  lo w- worker  wit]b.,^^Jt^jgtbceD.  Sad 
experience  has  convinced  thoughtful  persons  that*  the  secret  does 
not  lie  in  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  bringing  a  number  of 
children  together  in  a  school,  which  were  produced  as  the  perfect 
cure  for  the  nation's  evils  a  few  years  ago.  These  contrivances 
organize  and  (Uscipline  masses  into  a  certain  stupid  material  con- 
sistency, or  they  call  out  now  and  then  into  dangerous  self-exalting 
activity  the  powers  of  one  or  two  clever  pupils ;  they  do  not  infuse 
into  the  whole  body  a  quiet  life,  which  may  circulate  regularly  and 
continually  through  each  of  its  distinct  members.  Again,  the 
different  Protestant  systems  and  sects,  as  I  have  said  already,  are 
found  inadequate  for  the  purpose;  they  scarcely  recognise  the 
existence  of  that  in  the  pupil  which  can  be  spoken  to  and  called 
forth ;  they  divide  instead  of  harmonizing.  Still  it  would  seem 
that  there  must  be  such  a  power  somewhere — who  shall  tell  us 
where  ? 

4.  The  method  which  has  been  used  for  cutting  this  knot  explains 
the  last  remarkable  peculiarity  in  our  modern  political  views.  All 
t^ose  bodies  which  profess  a  voluntary  character  having  been 
found  unequal  to  the  task  of  conducting  education^  the  conclusion 
has  appeared  inevitable,  that  the  government  of  ^each  nation  should 
undertake  the  formation  and  superintendence  of  it.  Any  one  who 
has  soberly  set  himself  to  consider  in  what  way  it  is  possible  to 
provide  for  this  dire  necessity,  will  not  be  surprised  that  this  should 
offer  itself  to  hundreds  as  the  only  refuge  from  positive  despair. 
However  many  a  cherished  notion  of  personal  and  domestic  liberty 
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tliqr  may  be  obliged  to  abandon,  however  painful  the  thought  may 
be  that  we  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  no  better  resource  than 
tbat  which  we  have  learnt  to  consider  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous 
in  the  old  republics  of  Greece,  still  a  wise  lover  of  his  species  will 
not  be  hindered  by  such  thoughts  from  adopting  that  which  he  is 
sore  is  the  only  practical  means  for  its  relief.  But  there  are  some 
perpleting  reflections  which  will  intrude  themselves,  before  he 
attains  to  that  perfect  certainty.  Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that 
va  diould  be  asserting  this  marvellous  power  for  the  state,  just  at 
the  time  when  there  is  most  reluctance  to  acknowledge  even  those 
powers  which  evidently  do  belong  to  it  ?  Is  not  the  Will  of  the 
audtitude  asserting  its  independence  of  the  civil  power,  and  are  we 
not  devising  a  remedy  for  this  very  exigency  ?  Have  not  the  govern- 
ments in  most  European  countries  been  for  some  time  past  rather 
hastily  undressing  themselves  of  the  spiritual  properties  and  func- 
tions to  which  they  had  in  earlier  times  laid  claim  ?  Are  not  those 
called  illiberal  which  hesitate  to  perform  these  acts  of  renunciation  ? 
and  is  it  not  a  little  inconsistent  that  these  governments  should  at 
the  selfsame  moment,  be  assuming  that  which,  by  their  own  con- 
feanon,  is  in  the  very  strictest  and  most  remarkable  sense  an 
authority  over  the  spirits  of  Men?  I  say,  by  their  own  confession^ 
ibr  do  we  escape  at  all  from  the  difficulty,  by  saying  that  the  state 
diall  only  have  the  charge  oi  secular  education, — other  portions  of 
it  being  left  to  more  peculiar  and  individual  interests  ?  Is  not  that 
which  we  propose  to  ourselves  by  our  education — the  attainment 
of  a  certain  influence  over  those  human  hearts  which  are  entertain- 
ing such  fearful  dreams  of  independence  and  defiance  ?  Is  not 
dus  the  very  plea — the  only  plea  for  the  state's  interference — that 
its  existence  is  endangered  by  ignorance  and  self-will  1  And  must 
not,  therefore,  the  education  of  which  the  state  undertakes  the 
sopeiintendence,  most  especially  aim — by  such  means  as  seem  the 
likeliest  to  answer — (it  matters  not  what  epithet  you  give  them)  at 
the  accomplishment  of  this  design  ? 

This  is  a  contradiction  by  which  I  fancy  the  practical  statesman 
will  be  haunted  continually ;  which  will  perplex  him  far  more  in 
action  than  even  in  meditation.  To  satisfy  the  cry  for  a  power 
wluch  shall  not  be  merely  legal — not  merely  punitive — but  which 
shall  act  directly  upon  the  human  spirit,  that  Uie  legal  and  punitive 
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sanctions  may  make  their  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  men,  not  to 
the  fears  of  brutes — you  inspire  a  body  with  this  power,  or  at  least 
you  force  it  into  acts  implying  this  power,  which  is  saying  contin- 
ually, that  it  can  deal  with  nothing  internal, — can  take  cognizance 
only  of  overt  acts.  To  satisfy  the  cry  for  a  universal  body,  in 
which  men  shall  be  regarded  as  human  beings  and  not  merely  as 
the  members  of  a  local  society,  you  insist  that  the  government  of 
a  local  society  shall  assume  to  itself  a  universal  human  character, 
when  all  the  new  schemes  for  the  management  of  the  world  are 
bearing  witness  that  it  never  has  had,  and  never  can  have  such  a 
character ;  that  its  only  security  consists  in  its  distinctions  and  lim- 
itations. Still  the  difficulty  remains:  if  there  be  no  spiritual 
universal  society — and  all  attempts  to  create  one  in  this  nineteenth 
century  have  been  very  abortive,— the  state  must,  at  any  hazard  of 
inconsistency,  in  despite  of  every  danger  to  individual  liberty, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  and  increasing  feeling  of  its  incompe- 
\^      tenc^,  assume  the  appearance,  and  perform  the  duties  of  one. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  conclosion  to  which  we  have  arrived  seems  to  be  this — 
that  the  principles  asserted  by  the  religious  societies  which  have 
been  formed  in  Europe  since  the  Reformation  are  solid  and  im- 
perishable ;  that  the  systems  in  which  those  principles  have  been 
embodied  were  faulty  in  their  origin,  have  been  found  less  and  less 
to  fulfil  their  purpose  as  they  have  grown  older,  and  are  now  ex- 
hibiting the  most  manifest  indications  of  approaching  dissolution. 
Now  I  have  alluded,  when  speaking  of  modern  philosophical 
movements,  to  certain  prevalent  and  popular  statements  which 
seem  at  first  sight  very  closely  to  resemble  those  which  have  been 
the  result  of  our  inquiry.  The  doctrine  that  systems,  religions, 
chorches,  are  dying  out,  but  that  they  have  been  the  clothing  of 
certain  important  ideas  which  will  survive  their  extinction,  and 
which  it  b  the  business  of  wise  men  to  note,  preserve,  and  perhaps 
furnish  with  a  new  vesture,  is  one  which  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
entertain ;  nay,  to  which  if  this  book  mean  any  thing  I  must  be 
directly  opposed ;  nevertheless  a  conscientious  reader  may  find  it 
fifficalt  to  discover  what  is  the  point  at  which  this  doctrine  and 
mine  diverge.  It  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  con- 
nection of  what  has  been  said  with  what  I  am  about  to  say  intelli- 
gible, that  I  should  relieve  him  of  this  embarrassment ;  and  I  know 
DO  way  in  which  I  can  do  it  so  effectually  as  by  reminding  him  of 
the  different  points  of  evidence  which  have  gradually  offered  them- 
selves to  us  as  we  have  proceeded. 

L  The  doctrine  which,  upon  the  authority  of  the  old  Quaker 
books,  and  in  opposition  to  one  of  their  modem  teachers,  I  main- 
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tained  to  be  the  fuudamental  one  of  Quakerisaiy  is,  that  man  is  a 
twofold  creature,  havmg  inclinations  towards  sensible  things — 
being  united  to  the  divine  Word  by  trusting  in  whom  he  may  rise 
above  these  inclinations  and  attain  to  a  spiritual  life  and  commu- 
nion. Of  all  persons,  those  who  seem  the  most  unlike  the  primitive 
Quakers  are  modern  philosophers,  artists,  and  politicians ;  yet  we 
found  that  various  persons  Belonging  to  these  different  classes  had 
been  led  by  different  processes  of  thought  to  adopt  the  maxim 
which  had  formed  the  great  obstacle  to  the  belief  of  Fox's  prin- 
ciple. ^^  It  cannot  be  true,"  said  religious  people,  ^^  because  man 
as  such  apart  from  a  peculiar  religious  vocation  and  impulse  is  not 
spiritual ;"  '^  It  cannot  be  true,"  said  the  philosophers  of  the  last 
generation,  ^  because  he  is  not  susceptible  of  a  religious  vocation 
and  impulse  at  all — he  is  simply  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood.'* 
Both  these  opinions  would  be  disowned  by  those  who  claim  to  re- 
present the  enlightenment  of  our  time ;  they  would  say  "  man  as 
man  has  spiritual  powers,  and  is  a  spiritual  creature.'' 

Now  it  is  probable  that  many  of  those  who  use  that  language 
would  produce  it  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  doctrine 
has  been  disencumbered  of  its  ancient  form  and  been  reduced  to  a 
pure  and  simple  essence — ^^  In  the  acknowledgment  of  a  spiritual 
life  or  existence  in  man,"  they  would  say,  '^  we  uphold  Fox's 
meaning,  we  only  take  away  from  it  that  phraseology  with  which 
the  religious  traditions  of  former  centuries  had  invested  it"  My 
object  is  not  to  argue  the  point  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  but  to 
show  that  our  observations  have  not  led  us  to  this  conclusion,  but 
to  a  most  opposite  one.  It  seemed  to  us  that  a  man  believing  he 
has  certain  spiritual  capacities  within  him,  is  just  the  person  who 
is  obliged  to  consider  under  what  conditions  these  capacities  exist; 
that  it  was  this  problem  about  which  Fox  was  occupied ;  that  the 
sense  of  certain  upward  tendencies  within  him  which  were  con- 
tinually restrained  and  resisted,  instead  of  giving  him  peace  and 
happiness  was  the  very  cause  of  his  torment :  that  we  may  talk 
generally  about  our  spiritual  power  and  existence,  but  that  the 
moment  we  practically  realize  them,  amidst  all  the  contradictions 
under  which  they  exist  in  this  world,  they  become  so  involved  with 
awful  feelings  of  responsibility,  with  the  vision  of  an  unknown 
world,  with  the  certamty  of  moral  evil,  that  we  are  glad  to  escape 
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from  them  into  materialism :  that  this  escape  being  now  impossible 
we  must  inquire  whence  these  spiritual  desires  and  impulses  have 
come,  by  what  they  are  upheld,  whither  they  are  tending ;  that 
these  questions  lead  directly  to  the  principle  which  Fox  asserted, 
that  it  may  be  omitted  or  substituted  for  some  other  in  a  system, 
but  that  it  must  be  steadily  faced  and  considered  by  every  man 
who  is  really  engaged  in  the  world's  conflict ;  that  modem  thinkers 
are  perpetually  exhibiting  their  want  of  it,  especially  when  thej 
speak  of  our  self-consciousness,  the  necessity  of  it,  the  misery  and 
falsehood  of  it ;  that  the  words  *'  Not  I  but  Christ  in  me"  are  the 
answer  to  these  perplexities;  that  we  may  search  heaven  and 
earth  before  we  find  any  other.  And  if  we  are  asked  on  what 
ground,  then,  we  affirm  that  the  Quaker  system  has  proved  inade- 
quate— the  answer  would  be,  Precisely  on  this  ground,  that  it  has 
failed  in  giving  a  clear  definite  expression  to  the  idea  of  Fox ;  that 
it  hoi  reduced  that  idea  too  neariy  into  a  vague  synonyme  of  the 
notion  that  we  have  certain  spiritual  capacities  or  feelings  within 
us,  that  it  has  not  exhibited  to  men  the  object  on  whom  Fox 
affirmed  that  their  spiritual  capacities  and  feelings  were  to  be  ex- 
ercised. 

The  founder  of  Quakerism  is  however  not  much  known  to  the 
ordinary  philosopher :  he  would  be  much  more  anxious  to  show 
that  he  had  retained  all  that  is  really  predous  in  the  teaching  of 
the  great  Reformer.  Our  mere  men  of  letters,  who  reverence  Leo 
and  believe  Erasmus  to  have  protested  quite  as  much  as  was  need* 
ful  against  the  abominations  of  his  time,  regard  Luther,  who  knew 
nothing  of  statues  and  wrote  indifferent  Latif^  with  positive  aver- 
sion ;  but  the  more  earnest  men  among  us — those  especially  who 
believe  that  European*  society  has  been  making  continual  progress 
from  darkness  to  light — speak  of  him  as  one  who  worked  mightily 
for  the  overthrow  of  opinions  based  upon  mere  authority  and  tradi- 
tion, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  utterance  of  thoughts  which  he 
himself  would  have  rejected  with  horror.  I  am  not  now  alludingv 
to  the  ignorant  declaimers  who  boast  of  Luther  because  he  exalted 
the  understanding  in  place  of  faith  ;  but  of  those  who  being  really 
acquainted  with  his  writings,  are  aware  that  he  as  much  deserves 
that  praise  as  Brutus  deserved  to  be  canonized  by  the  French  Sans 
Culotte  for  the  noble  plebeian  spirit  which  led  him  to  slay  the^ 
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great  aristocrat  Julius  Cesar ;  and  "wbo  would  consider  it  a  very 
ill  compliment  to  any  one  that  he  wanted  faith  himself  and  wished 
to  destroy  it  in  others.  They  will  cheerfully  admit  that  the  asser- 
tion,  **  A  man  is  justified  by  faith"  is  more  characteristic  of  Luther 
than  hb  opposition  to  popes  or  masses.  They  will  allow  that  the 
different  acts  of  his  outward  life  had  all  a  more  or  less  direct  refer- 
ence to  that  principle.  But  then  they  would  say,  "  thb  principle 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  swaddling  bands  of  the  axteenth  cen- 
tury and  allowed  to  move  freely,  means  just  tlus,  that  it  is  the 
inward  state  of  a  man  and  not  his  performance  of  certain  pre- 
scribed actSy  or  even  the  worthiness  of  his  outward  conduct  which 
entitles  him  to  be  called  good — not  what  he  seems  nor  even  what 
he  ddeSy  but  what  he  is  constitutes  him  a  right  and  true  mao. 
This  truth  had  been  set  at  naught  by  the  Church  of  that  day :  by 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  declared  it  and  compelled  men  ^ 
listen  to  it,  Luther  established  his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
mankind." 

I  am  well  convinced  that  this  principle  had  been  practically 
denied  by  the  Romanists,  and  that  Luther  was  the  most  powerful 
of  all  instruments  in  re-asserting  it.  But  we  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  George  Fox  maintained  the  doctrine  of  an  inward  right- 
eousness quite  as  strongly  as  the  German ;  and  yet  that  there  was 
a  very  marked  difference  between  them.  The  difference  seemed 
to  consist  in  this,  that  while  Fox  urged  his  disciples  to  exercise 
their  faith  in  a  spiritual  being,  the  Lord  of  their  spirits-— Luther 
delighted  to  declare  that  that  Being  had  actually  taken  human 
flesh,  had  died  a  human  death,  and  by  these  acts  had  redeemed  us 
from  a  curse  and  justified  us  before  his  Father.  If  Luther  was,  as 
his  modern  admirers  constantly  affirm  that  he  was,  eminently 
straightforward  and  practical,  impatient  of  abstractions,  dealing 
in  all  plain  homely  images — here,  it  seemed  to  us,  lay  the  secret  of 
these  qualities.  It  was  no  fantastic  Being  he  was  speaking  (^,  no 
mere  idea ;  not  even  merely  an  object  for  spiritual  apprehension, 
though  that  in  the  highest  degree ;  it  was  one  who  had  identified 
himself  with  men,  had  by  a  series  of  outward  acts — those  which 
the  creed  announces — established  his  human  as  well  as  his  divine 
ohftracter.  It  struck  us  that  this,  which  is  in  the  strictest  sense  the 
Lutheran  characteristic^  was  particularly  necessaiy  as  a  comply- 
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ment  of  the  Qualier  doctrine ;  tbat  this  without  it  soon  passat  mto 
mere  vapour.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  this  peculiarity  in 
Luther's  preaching  which  enabled  him  to  effect  the  ovei^row  of 
existmg  superstitions,  and  so  to  be  (as  we  are  told)  the  precursor 
of  greater  deliverances  hereafter.  No  doubt  the  fact  of  the  lacar- 
nation  was  fully  recognised  by  the  Romanists,  but  by  certain  no- 
tions about  inward  and  inherent  righteousness,  and  by  certain 
practices  which  were  grounded  on  these  notions,  this  fact  had  been 
deprived  of  its  significance.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  witness  to  any  man 
of  what  he  was.  By  affirming  the  reality  of  this  fact  and  its  ag« 
nificance,  Luther  got  rid  of  the  impositions  upon  the  understand- 
ing and  conscience,  which  the  practical  unbelief  of  it  had  made 
possible.  It  seemed  to  us  then,  judging  from  these  facts,  that  we 
do  not  merely  strip  Luther  of  his  dress,  but  that  we  destroy  the 
tiNin  himself,  when  we  make  him  the  witness  for  a  principle  and 
not  lor  a  fact,  that  we  do  not  preserve  that  quality  in  him  which 
enabled  him  to  be  a  reformer,  and  deprive  him  of  that  which  be- 
longed to  him  in  common  with  those  whom  he  reformed,  but  that 
we  take  from  him  that  wherein  his  reforming  power  consisted,  and 
leave  ourselves  to  the  certain  peril,  if  all  history  be  not  a  delusion, 
of  falling  under  those  sensible  tyrannies  from  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  emancipate  us.  And  if  I  be  asked  again  in  this  case, 
what  then  is  my  objection  to  the  Lutheran  system,  I  answer  thb 
and  no  other — that  it  does  not  bear  witness  for  the  all  importance  *y 
of  that  fiict  which  Luther  asserted  to  be  all  important ;  that  it 
teaches  us  to  believe  in  justification  by  faith  instead  of  to  believe  in 
a  Justifier ;  tbat  it  substitutes  for  Christ  a  certain  notion  or  scheme^ 
of  Christianity. 

Quakerism  and  pure  Protestantism  both  belong  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  region  of  individual  life  and  experience — Unitarian- 
ism  we  found  was  of  an  altogether  different  character ;  it  took 
men  away  from  self-reflection  to  thoughts  about  nature  and  God- 
Nevertheless,  it  has  changed  its  complexion  as  men's  view*s  about 
themselves  have  changed ;  it  applied  material  standards  to  the  In- 
finite, so  long  as  it  was  the  habit  of  the  time  to  consider  men  as 
purely  material ;  when  that  habit  ceesed,  it  began  to  decry  the 
ordinary  theological  language  as  too  earthly  and  definite.  Here 
then  perhaps  we  have  discovered  a  system  which  answers  exactly 
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to  the  philosophers'  demand,  which  readily  abandons  the  dress  of 
one  period  that  it  may  clothe  itself  in  that  of  another.  But  will  it 
be  said  that  this  is  merely  a  change  of  dress  1  Can  those  who 
just  now  represented  the  acknowledgment  of  man's  spiritual 
powers  as  the  very  essence  of  all  religion,  so  entirely  alter  their 
note  that  they  look  upon  it  too  merely  as  an  accident  T  Accord- 
ing to  their  showing  Unitarianism  has  not  preserved  its  identity  at 
all — the  alteration  of  popular  opinion  has  abolished  its  very  nature 
and  substance.  But  it  seemed  to  us  that  this  was  not  the  case ; 
that  it  had  a  principle,  that  it  did  contain  something  which  is  con- 
stantly and  invariably  true.  The  hold  which  it  had  maintamed  for 
a  time  over  earnest  minds  arose,  we  thought,  from  this,  that  it  de- 
'Clared  the  unity  of  God,  the  absolute  love  of  God,  the  existence  of 
a  good  and  pure  state  for  mankind,  to  be  primary  truths  which  can- 
not be  altered  or  set  aside  by  any  experiences  or  any  dogmas.  Theie' 
were  eternal  principles  not  subject  to  the  mutations  of  costume  or 
fashion ;  needful  for  man,  needful  for  him  flt  all  times.  And  the 
objection  which  we  made  to  the  Unitarian  system  was,  that  it  did  so 
feebly  and  miserably  represent  these  truths — ^nay,  that  it  practi- 
cally contradicted  them  as  no  other  system  ever  did ;  a  charge 
which  applies  to  the  modern  scheme  no  less  than  to  the  old  one  on 
grounds  even  more  forcible;  for  whei](as  the  whole  virtue  of 
Unitarianism  consisted  in  its  asserting  the  existence  of  God  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  m^n,  the  later  teach- 
ers are  continually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  confusion 
between  our  own  spiritual  ^^  nature"  and  the  Being  whom  it  ac- 
knowledges. The  transition  from  this  stage  of  belief  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  separate  feelings  and  moods  of  that  **  spiritual  nature,'' 
and  thence  the  prostration  before  them  in  the  shape  of  idols  is 
very  rapid  indeed.     Surely  a  strange  apotheosis  for  Unitarianism! 

I  contend  then  that  the  principles  of  Fox,  of  Luther,  of  the 
Unitarians,  are  too  strong,  too  vital  to  bear  the  imprisonment  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  in  the  different  systems  which  have 
been  invented  for  them ;  but  so  far  from  thinking  that  those  prin- 
ciples will  be  more  true  and  vital  when  they  have  lost  their  reli- 
gious and  personal  character,  and  have  been  translated  into  the 
terms  of  a  philosophical  theory,  I  believe  that  when  they  shall 
suffer  that  change  they  will  lose  all  their  preciousness,  and  will  at- 
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tain  the  perfection  of  the  impotence  and  insignificance  to  which 
hitherto  they  have  been  but  partially  reduced. 

IL  Seeing,  however,  that  these  principles,  even  in  the  time  of 
their  strength,  have  shown  a  disposition  to  clothe  themselves  in 
some  form  or  other,  nay,  that  it  is  only  in  times  of  great  weakness 
that  they  can  be  content  to  remain  merely  as  notions  or  opinions 
for  individual  minds ;  we  are  bound  to  inquire  further,  what  this 
tendency  means,  and  how  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  satisfied 
when  the  systems  which  have  owed  their  existence  to  it  shall 
satisfy  it  no  longer.  To  answer  this  question  we  must  refer  to 
another  class  of  facts  which  we  have  been  considering.  The 
second  distinguishing  Quaker  tenet  was,  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
and  universal  kingdom^established  in  the  world.  We  may  con- 
ceive, though  not  without  great  difficulty,  how  the  doctrine  re- 
specting the  Indwelling  Word  might  have  been  received  and  ac- 
Imowledged  as  a  doctrine  and  as  nothing  more — at  all  events  might 
have  appeared  to  Quakers  only  as  the  governing  law  of  their  own 
individual  lives.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  tenet  ceases  to  be  one 
at  all  if  it  is  nothing  more — ceases  to  be  a  principle  for  individuals 
if  it  be  only  for  them.  That  there  should  be  such  a  kingdom,  and 
that  an  honest  man  believing  it  to  be  should  not  ask,  What  are  the 
conditions  of  citizenship  in  it  ?  is  incredible.  To  this  conviction 
thm  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  Quaker  society  and  the  Quaker 
system:  by  entering  the  first  the  disciples  of  George  Fox  sought 
for  themselves  a  place  in  this  kingdom ;  by  adopting  the  second, 
they  interpreted  to  themselves  and  others  its  nature  and  its  laws. 
And  therefore  our  main  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  society  was. 
Does  it  answer  to  this  character  ?  Does  it  even  any  longer  pro- 
fess to  answer  to  it  ?  and  with  respect  to  the  system — what  is  there 
here  which  may  tell  us  the  secret  of  the  failure  to  which  the  his* 
toiy  of  the  body  bears  such  a  striking  witness?  I  will  not  now 
dwell  on  the  answer  to  this  question  further,  than  to  remark  that 
we  observed  a  resolute  eschewing  of  forms  to  be  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  Quaker  system,  and  a  dispos^ion  to  formalism 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Quaker  body.  But 
my  object  at  present  is  rather  to  remark  upon  the  faith  which  seemed 
to  make  the  existence  of  Quakerism  necessary,  than  upon  any  of 
its  good  or  evil  features. 
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Was  this  faith  a  new  one  ?  was  George  Fox  the  first  proclaim- 
er  of  it  ?  We  found  the  acknowledgment  of  a  spiritual  kingdom 
among  the  Reformers  as  well  as  among  the  Quakers — a  most 
strong  and  distinct  acknowledgment  of  it.  We  found  it  working 
so  strongly  in  Luther's  mind,  connecting  itself  so  closely  with  bis 
recognition  of  a  divine  Person,  a  divine  Man,  as  the  object  of  all 
trust  and  allegiance,  as  to  make  him  most  reluctant  to  introduce  any 
theory  or  scheme  of  doctrine  which  might  eventually  become  a 
substitute  for  it :  we  found  at  the  same  time  that  it  at  last  urged 
him  and  the  other  Reformers  to  set  up  little  Churches  or  kingdoms 
of  their  own  because  they  could  not  imagine  or  discover  how  other- 
wise God's  purpose  could  be  accomplished.  And  we  found  that  it 
was  partly  the  unspiritual  character  of  these  bodies^— their  mani- 
f(Qg|  inadequacy  to  express  the  idea  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom, 
partly  the  importance  which  the  Reformers  and  their  followers  at* 
tached  to  national  societies  and  the  confusion  that  seemed  to  have 
arisen  between  them  and  the  universal  body,  which  led  to  Fox's 
protest  in  the  subsequent  age. 

But  though  this  idea  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom  was 
not  new  in  the  seventeenth  century,  may  it  not  have  become  obso- 
lete in  the  nineteenth  ?  The  history  of  Unitarianism  was  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  evidence  on  this  subject.  We  found  that  in  the 
last  century  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  was  distinctly  and 
formally  repudiated  by  those  who  were  most  admired  for  wisdom 
and  enlightenment ;  man  at  all  events  being  excluded  from  any 
concern  in  such  a  kingdom,  seeing  that  he  had  no  faculties  where- 
with he  could  take  cognizance  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  idea  of 
a  very  comprehensive  worldy  which  should  include  all  nations,  sys- 
tems, religions,  began  at  that  time  to  be  prevalent,  and  to  be  pro- 
duced in  opposition  to  the  different  sects  of  Christendom.  Here, 
then,  was  one  half  the  belief  which  had  belonged  to  other  ages, 
that  half  which  had  been  apparently  least  regarded  by  Protestants 
— trying  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  assert  itself  under  new  condi- 
tions and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  half.  But  if  the  Roman  em- 
pire, from  Augustus  to  Diocletian,  had  not  been  the  sufficient  type 
of  this  all  tolerant  all  including  loorldy  the  French  Empire  which 
succeeded  to  and  carried  out  the  speculations  of  the  last  generation 
was  a  fair  specimen  of  what  it  must  be.    While  this  Empire  was 
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diSusing  philanthropy  through  Europe,  we  noticed  in  different  di- 
rections the  gradual  reappearance  of  that  other  element  in  the  idea 
of  a  kingdom  for  mankind,  which  this  philanthropy  had  cast  aside 
as  unnecessary.  First,  we  observed  a  religious  awakening — men 
becoming  strongly  convinced  that  there  is  a  spiritual  power  and  in- 
fluence at  work  among  them.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
awakening  was  a  greater  value  for  personal  religion ;  then  it  led 
to  a  desire  among  those  who  had  felt  it  for  combination  and  fellow- 
ship in  the  promotion  of  spiritual  objects ;  finally,  to  the  inquiry 
whether  such  a  combination  must  not  have  a  spiritual  foundation, 
whether  it  must  not  be  connected  with  belief  and  worship.  Then 
we  were  struck  by  various  indications  among  philosophical  men  of 
a  new  habit  of  thinking  in  reference  to  the.  constitution  of  our  race, 
of  a  tendency  to  look  upon  man  as  essentially  a  spiritual  creature, 
and  therefore  to  conclude  that  his  highest  and  most  important  acts 
and  exercises  must  be  of  a  spiritual  kind.  Along  with  this  faith, 
we  noticed  the  growth  of  another,  that  there  must  be  a  region  for 
those  acts  and  exercises ;  that  they  cannot  merely  turn  in  upon 
themselves,  though  that  may  be  part  of  their  occupation,  but  that 
there  must  be  a  world  adapted  to  them  and  formed  for  them.  We 
could  not  find  any  clear  account  of  this  world  except  that  it  was 
this  universe  which  surrounds  us,  and  of  which  our  eyes  and  ears 
take  account ;  but  though  this  universe  be  proclaimed  as  the  great 
possession  and  inheritance  of  mankind,  we  could  not  learn  that  more 
than  a  few  gifted  poets  and  sages  had  a  right  of  admission  to  its 
meanings  and  mysteries.  Another  difiBculty  which  these  philoso- 
phers seemed  to  experience,  arose  from  the  question,  whether  a  dis- 
tinct spiritual  world  do  exist  at  all,  or  whether  it  be  only  created 
out  of  this  common  world,  by  the  class  which  is  endued  with  faculties 
for  that  purpose.  But  this  point  was  peremptorily  decided  by 
another  set  of  deep  and  earnest  thinkers,  who  seemed  to  have 
proved  the  existence  of  something  which  man  did  not  create  him- 
self, but  to  which  he  must  in  some  sort  refer  all  his  acts  and 
thoughts,  and  which  must  be  assumed  as  the  ground  of  them. 

Meanwhile  we  found  the  most  eager  and  passionate  demands 
for  a  universal  constitution  into  which  men  as  men  might  enter,  oc- 
cupying not  religious,  not  philosophical  men,  but  labourers,  handi- 
craftsmen, ser&.    The  nature  of  this  constitution  had  been  discussed 
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again  and  again ;  and  the  settlement  of  it  had  not  heen  left  to  mere 
discussions ;  it  had  been  brought  to  the  most  severe  practical  tests. 
These  inferences  seemed  to  follow  from  them  all ;  first,  that  every 
modern  attempt  to  construct  a  universal  society  had  been  defeated 
by  the  determination  of  men  to  assert  their  own  wilU ;  secondly* 
that  the  true  universal  society  must  be  one  which  nether  overlooks 
the  existence  of  those  wills,  nor  considers  them  as  an  inconvenient 
and  accidental  interruption  to  its  workings,  as  a  friction  to  be  re* 
gretted  and  allowed  for,  but  which  assumes  them  as  the  very  prin- 
ciple and  explanation  of  its  existence :  thirdly,  that  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  men  to  be  content  with  a  spiritual  society  which  is 
not  universal,  and  with  a  universal  society  which  is  not  spiritual 
This  doctrine  then,  I  think,  cannot  be  said  to  be  obsolete,  cannot  be 
turned  into  a  mere  philosophical  notion.  Time  has  added  to  its 
strength,  not  diminished  it :  there  is  more  necessity  now  than  in 
any  former  day,  that  it  should  have  a  practical  not  a  theoretical 
satisfaction. 

III.  It  would  seem  firom  these  observations,  that  the  spiritual 
and  universal  society  must  be  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  our  ho* 
man  constitution,  say  rather,  must  be  that  constitution,  by  virtue  of 
which  we  realize  that  there  is  a  humanity,  that  we  form  a  kind. 
^'  But  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  may  not  we  suppose  that  this 
constitution  has  been  gradually  making  itself  known  to  men  as 
civilization  has  advanced ;  and  that  when  it  has  been  diffused  more 
widely,  each  man  will  feel  and  understand  his  place  in  it — rightly 
and  harmoniously  exercising  those  spiritual  powers,  which  fit  him 
for  living  in  it,  and  suffering  his  neighbour  without  molestation,  nay, 
kindly  asasting  him  to  exercise  his;  that  in  this  way,  those  strifes 
and  oppositions  of  opinion,  which  have  hindered  men  from  cheers 
fully  co-operating  with  each  other,  will  gradually  cease,  and  peace 
and  good  will  become  general ;  and  may  not  one  means  to  this  end, 
be  the  abandonment  of  those  notions  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  and  which  have  been  kept  alive  by  the  different 
religious  sects  and  systems  since — that  the  character  of  this  consti- 
tution has  been  revealed  to  us  in  an  inspired  Book ;  and  that  it  is 
ruled  over  in  some  incredible  manner,  by  a  divine  Person  ?"  This 
is  the  last  hint  I  shall  consider.  It  leads  us  to  notice  another  class 
of  facts  which  have  passed  under  our  review. 
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The  Quakers,  ve  found,  were  great  disparagers  of  what  they 
called  the  outward  Letter.  They  were  jealous  lest  reverence  for 
the  Bible  should  interfere  with  the  belief  of  a  Spiritual  Invisible 
Teacher.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  the  Bible  that  George  Fox  learnt 
clearly  the  fact  that  there  was  ^such  a  Teacher ;  it  was  from  the 
Bible  that  he  preached  of  it  to  others.  It  was  not  merely  the  prin- 
ciple of  Justification  by  Faith  which  Luther,  torn  by  inward  con- 
flicts, learnt  from  the  Bible — ^he  owed  to  it  still  more,  the  personal 
form  of  that  doctrine,  and  the  conception  of  it  as  a  vital  truth,  not 
as  a  scholastic  dogma.  The  belief  of  Election  in  its  highest,  purest 
form,  was  received  by  Calvin  from  the  same  source ;  the  Unitarian 
prized  the  Bible  as  the  great  witness  for  the  Divine  Unity,  for  God's 
absolute  and  universal  love,  for  the  fact  that  mankind  is  under  some 
better  condition  than  that  of  a  curse.  Thus,  whenever  there  has 
been  in  any  man  any  one  of  these  strong  convictions,  which  seemed 
to  us  so  precious  and  important,  then  he  has  looked  with  reverence 
upon  the  Scriptures,  as  the  teachers  of  it  and  the  authority  for  it ; 
whenever  he  has  been  able  to  carry  home  that  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  his  brethren,  these  have  been  his  instruments.  And  thb 
fiu:t  comes  out  the  more  remarkably,  when  it  is  set  by  the  side  of 
another,  which  the  study  of  the  different  religious  systems  made 
known  to  us — namely,  that  just  in  proportion  as  any  of  them  has 
become  consolidated,  the  Bible,  even  if  it  has  been  nominally  and 
formally  held  up  to  admiration,  nay  even  to  worship,  has  been  de- 
ptmed  from  its  real  dignity.  The  Quaker,  who  converts  it  into  a 
system  of  conceits  and  allegories,  under  pretence  of  doing  reverence 
to  the  Spirit,  has  not  really  treated  it  worse  than  the  Lutheran,  or 
the  CaMnist,  who  cuts  it  up  into  texts  for  the  confirmation  of 
dogmas,  or  the  mottos  of  sermons,  or  than  the  Unitarian,  who  would 
reduce  it  into  a  collection  of  moral  maxims.  So  that,  instead  of 
being  obliged  by  our  belief  of  the  instability  and  helplessness  of 
these  systems,  to  suspect  the  value,  or  underrate  the  authority  of 
the  book  to  which  they  all  appeal ;  may  we  not  say  boldly,  that  as 
it  was  this  book  which  revealed  to  each  founder  of  a  sect,  that  side 
or  aspect  of  the  spiritual  economy,  which  it  was  his  especial  voca- 
tion to  present  and  elucidate,  so  it  has  been  a  perpetual  and  most 
embarrassing  witness  against  the  effort  to  compress  that  economy 
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within  the  rules  and  formulas,  which  he  and  Ins  fottowers  have 
derised  for  the  statement  of  their  opinions  t 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  alleged,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  with  religious  bodies,  the  greatest  l^ht  has,  of  late 
especially,  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  our  spiritual  constitution, 
by  those  who  did  not  derive  their  knowledge  from  the  Scriptures ; 
nay,  who  had  great  doubts  about  their  value  and  authenticity. 

Now,  I  have  not  affected  to  disparage  the  labours  of  philoso- 
phers, either  in  these  or  in  past  days.  I  have  expressed  the  highest 
respect  for  those  who  have  brought  to  light  what  seem  to  me  pre- 
cious truths  respecting  certain  faculties  in  us,  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  no  existence.  But  I  have  also  intimated  an  opinion, 
which  I  am  most  anxious  should  be  sifted,  and  if  it  be  false, 
exposed,  that  this  is  precisely  the  limit  of  their  doings.  They  have 
proved  that  we  have  certain  faculties  which  do  take  cognizance  of- — 
spiritual  transcendental  objects :  they  have  not  shown  what  these 
spiritual  transcendent  objects  are ;  they  have  shown  that  we  most 
have  a  spiritual  constitution ;  they  have  not  shown  what  that  Sfu- 
ritual  constitution  is.  I  do  not  therefore  deny  that  we  have  learnt 
what  our  forefathers  did  not  know,  or  did  not  know  nearly  as  well^  * 
I  do  not  deny  that  it  has  been  the  effect  of  experiments,  failurei^ 
contradictions,  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  what  we  are  and 
what  we  want.  I  am  very  thankful,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  that 
there  have  been  men  who  were  permitted  to  make  these  discoveries, 
without  (obviously,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  I  mean)  seeing  the  « 
truths  which  I  think  answer  to  them,  and  which  show  thatTantahtt 
is  not  the  one  type  of  humanity.  But  so  far  from  being  led  by 
any  thing  that  I  see  or  hear  of  these  writers,  to  believe  fhht  they 
have  discovered  any  substitute  for  a  Revelation  of  that  which  is 
needful  for  man's  highest  necessities,  I  am  well  convinced  that  their 
teachings  honestly  received  will  make  his  cries  for  one  more  pas- 
sionate; and  that  it  will  be  seen  at  last,  that  the  book  which  has 
always  hitherto  met  the  cravings  of  its  readers,  and  given  them 
that  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  world  which  they  required,  does 
contain  the  full  declaration  of  that  state  which  God  has  established 
for  us,  and  which  we  have  been  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  is  very  much  Involved  with  the 
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first,  and  for  our  purpose  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  '^  Is  not 
thejdea  of  a  spiritual  King,  an  actual  Person,  superintending  and 
ordaining  the  movements  of  the  universal  and  spiritual  society,  the 
dream  of  a  past  age — iajt  not  one  which  a  sensible  man,  who  was 
aliso  an  honest  one,  and  used  words  in  their  simple  straightforward 
sense,  would  be  rather  reluctant  than  anxious  to  bring  forwacd  ?  Is 
it  not  obvious,  that  every  step  in  the  progress  of  thought  and  dis- 
covery has  taken  us  further  from  such  a  notion  as  this,  and  has  be- 
queathed it,  as  their  proper  possession,  to  old  wives  and  children  ?" 
I  have  perhaps  implicitly  treated  this  point  already ;  still,  I  am  so 
anxious  to  give  it  a  direct  consideration,  that  I  will,  at  any  hazard 
of  repetition  and  tediousness,  recur  to  my  former  method  of  proof. 

A  belief  in  a  direct  spiritual  government  over  the  life,  thoughts, 
acts,  and  words,  of  those  who  would  submit  themselves  to  it,  was, 
we  have  seen,  the  third  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Quakerism  ; 
the  one  which  produced  so  many  more  outward  and  apparent  results 
than  the  other  two,  that  in  the  notions  of  modem  Friends  it  has 
absorbed  them  both  into  itself.  The  system  of  the  society  appears 
to  be  expressly  devised  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  this 
belief.  Did  it  then  seem  to  us  that  this  system  was  falling  into 
decay,  because  it  had  borne  too  decisive  and  consistent  a  witness  to 
this  bygone  notion,  or  had  prevented  it  from  undergoing  those 
changes  to  which,  with  the  increase  of  light  and  civilization,  it 
oogbt  to  have  been  subject  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  essential  feeble- 
aesB  of  Quakerism  appeared  to  lie  in  this — that  it  exhibited  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  superintendence  in  an  inadequate,  inconsistent, 
and  shrivelled  form.  It  testified  that  sudden  thoughts,  sudden  acts, 
sudden  speeches,  oftentimes  of  the  most  obviously  trifling  character, 
had  their  origin  in  divine  teaching  and  inspiration ;  it  virtually  ex- 
cluded what  is  the  most  significant,  and  what  Quakers,  like  all 
other  persons,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  as  the  most  significant 
portion  of  our  life — that  which  is  occupied  with  calm,  orderly,  con- 
tinoouB  transactions — from  the  spiritual  sphere.  Education,  we 
saw  that  the  Quakers  looked  upon  as  most  important ;  education 
according  to  the  system  of  the  society  could  not  be  a  spiritual  work. 

If  we  turned  from  Quakerism  to  that  which  is  most  unlike  it,  to 
Calvinism,  the  same  inference  was  forced  upon  us  in  another  form. 
— A  belief  in  the  will  of  God  as  the  only  spring  of  Good,  Order, 
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Happiness,  was,  we  found,  the  earnest  practical  life-giving  principle 
in  ihe  minds  of  Calvin  and  his  disciples ;  whatever  brave  acts  they 
had  done,  whatever  good  thoughts  they  had  uttered,  sprang  from 
this  conviction.  Had  they  pushed  it  too  far — had  their  system  riv- 
eted the  notion  of  a  ruling  Will  in  their  minds,  and  so  perpetuated 
it  to  an  age,  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  it  ought  to  have 
been  abandoned  ?  We  were  led  to  adopt  exactly  the  opposite  opin- 
ion. Their  system,  by  setting  aside  the  idea  of  a  human  will,  had 
left  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  will  barren  and  unmeaning ;  the  idea 
of  a  personal  Ruler  had  disappeared,  and  those  who  were  most 
anxious  to  assert  the  government  of  the  living  God,  had  been  the 
great  instruments  of  propagating  the  notion  of  an  atheistical  Ne- 
cessity. 

But  it  may  be  said,  ^  Though  these  Quaker,  and  these  Calvin- 
istical  opinions,  concerning  the  Spirit  which  works  in  man,  and  the 
absolute  Will  of  God,  may  involve  or  be  involved  in  that  idea  of 
an  actual  King  of  men  to  which  we  are  alluding — they  are  not 
identical  with  it.  That  idea  evidently  turns  upon  the  doctrine  of 
an  Incarnation ;  it  asserts  that  one  who  is  the  Son  of  Man,  as  well 
as  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  Lord  of  the  world,  and,  in  some  higher 
sense,  of  the  spiritual  Society — and  it  is  this  doctrine  which  seems 
so  connected  with  the  oldest  fables  of  the  world,  that  we  cannot 
but  think  it  must  give  way  before  the  light  of  truth.'  So  the  Uni- 
tarian of  the  last  century  thought,  and  the  question  we  discussed 
was — How  did  this  opinion,  which  was  the  root  of  their  system, 
affect  these  principles  which  really  formed  the  faith  of  the  better 
men  among  them  ? 

It  seemed  to  us,  that  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God  was  sacri- 
ficed, because  the  person  who  was  acknowledged  as  the  great  ob- 
ject and  centre  of  human  admiration,  was  denied  to  be  one  with 
the  Father ;  that  the  idea  of  the  love  of  God  was  sacrificed,  because 
it  was  denied  that  he  had  in  his  own  Person  interfered  on  behalf  of 
his  creatures ;  that  the  idea  of  our  being  children  of  God  was  sac- 
rificed, because  there  was  nothing  to  give  the  name  of  Father  re- 
ality ;  to  show  that  it  was  more  than  a  loose  and  almost  blasphe- 
mous figure  of  speech. 

Accordingly,  in  the  new  Unitarianism,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is 
^  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  merely  one  of  the  world's  heroes ; 
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it  may  or  may  not  be  the  most  important  and  conspicuous  one. 
But  this  belief,  this  last  and  highest  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  ^ 
century,  takes  us  back  to  that  stage  of  history,  in  M'hich  universal 
fellowship  was  impossible ;  to  the  time  when  there  was  a  Grecian 
Hercules  and  an  Egyptian  Hercules ;  when  he  who  repealed  bad 
laws  was  the  hero  of  a  country,  and  he  who  drained  a  marsh  of  a 
neighbourhood ;  and  when  men  were  crying  and  sighing  for  some 
one  who  should  be  the  head  and  prince  of  all  these ;  who  should 
be  indeed  the  Lord  of  their  race ;  who  should  rescue  the  race  from 
the  evils  to  which,  as  a  race,  it  was  subject;  who  should  connect 
it  with  the  absolute  Being  of  whom  their  consciences  witnessed. 
Is  not  this  a  strange  and  melancholy  relapse  under  the  name  of 
progression ! 

We  have  then  a  reasonable  excuse  for  inquiring,  whether  there 
be  on  this  earth  a  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom,  which  the  differ- 
ent religious  systems  have  not  been  able  to  supersede  or  destroy ; 
¥7hich  is  likely  to  make  itself  manifest  when  they  have  all  peril- 
ed ;  and  with  which  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  have  fel- 
lowship. 

And  as  a  preface  to  this  inquiry,  it  seems  not  unfitting  to  con- 
sider whether  there  be  any  traces  of  a  spiritual  constitution  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  and  whether  the  books  of  Scripture  afford 
IB  any  help  in  interpreting  them. 


CHAPTER   II. 

INDICATIONS   OF  1.  SPIRITUAL  CONSTITUTION. 

When  I  was  speaking  of  the  Quaker  system,  I  noticed  one 
practical  inconsistency  which  seemed  to  lie  at  the  root  of  it,  and 
to  affect  all  its  workings.  The  member  of  the.Societ]LfiL£riends 
ought  to  be  the  conscious  disciple  of  a  Divine  Teacher.  Bat  every 
diUd  bom  to  a  Quaker  is  actually  considered  and  treated  as  a  Friend, 
till,  by  some  act  of  rebellion,  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  title. 
Something  of  the  same  anomaly  we  have  traced  in  the  Protestant 
systems;  conscipusly  justified  men  ought  to  constitute  the_£yan- 
gritQ&L-Qhurch ;  persons  conscious  of  a  divine  Election-3rthfi.X^ 
iocmed.  Yet,  neither  of  these  have  had  the  courage  to  exclude 
their  children  from  all  religious  fellowship,  to  treat  them  absolutely 
as  heathens.  The  Anabaptists  have  made  the  nearest  approach  to 
tkat  practice ;  but  even  in  them  there  are  very  evident  indications 
of  liiuidity  and  inconsistency. 

^Vhen  we  examined  the  schemes  of  the  world  which  had  been 
coMlmcted  by  philosophers,  we  observed  that  they  had  been  en- 
coualered  by  a  knot,  not  unlike  that  which  had  perplexed  the  au- 
thors of  religious  sects,  and  that  they  had  found  themselves  com- 
pelled with  more  or  less  of  ceremony  to  cut  it.  It  was  next  to 
V  impofiisible  to  organize  a  universal  society,  while  the  distinction  of 
Aaailies  prevailed.  In  such  a  society  men  must  be  so  many  sepa- 
rtt«  units.  But  there  is  this  glaring  fact  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
luuls ;  that  they  are  bound  together  by  a  certain  law,  which  may 
W  set  at  naught,  and  made  almost  utterly  inefficient,  but  which 
CMtt^  be  entirely  repealed. 

L  Now  this  fact,  that  men  exist  in  families,  which  seems  so 
{rWvously  to  disturb  the  inventors  of  systems,  is  perhaps  the  very 
gn^  which  would  be  most  likely  to  suggest  the  thought  to  a  plain 
p«f^iOii>  that  there  must  be  a  moral  or  spiritual  constitution  for  man- 
koMi*    We  are  obliged  to  speak  of  every  man  as  being  in  two  con- 
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ditioDS.  He  is  in  a  world  of  objects  which  offer  themselves  to  his 
senses,  and  which  his  senses  may  be  fitted  to  entertain.  He  is  a 
son,  perhaps  he  is  a  brother.  These  two  states  are  equally  inevita- 
ble ;  they  are  also  perfectly  distinct  You  cannot  by  any  artifice 
reduce  them  under  the  same  law  or  name.  To  describe  the  one, 
you  must  speak  of  what  we  see,  or  hear,  or  handle,  or  smell ;  to 
describe  the  other,  you  must  speak  of  what  we  are ;  ^'I  am  a  son,'' 
**  I  am  a  brother."  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  use  the  word  ^ctr- 
cwnstances**  in  reference  to  the  one  state  with  the  same  strictness 
with  which  you  apply  it  to  the  other.  All  the  things  which  I  have  to 
do  with,  I  naturally  and  rightly  call,  my  circumstances — they  stand 
round  me :  but  that  which  is  necessary  in  an  account  of  myself, 
seems  to  be  entitled  to  another  name.  We  commonly  call  it  a  re- 
laHanship.  And  this  difference  soon  becomes  more  conspicuous. 
We  speak  of  a  man  having  a  bad  digestion  or  a  bad  hearing ;  we 
speak  of  his  being  a  bad  brother  or  a  bad  son.  By  both  these 
{Erases  we  imply  that  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between  the 
man  and  his  condition.  But  by  the  one  we  evidently  wish  to  sig- 
nify that  there  need  not  be  this  want  of  harmony,  that  he  is  volun^ 
tarily  acting  as  if  he  were  not  in  a  relation  in  which  nevertheless 
be  is,  and  must  remain.  This  inconsistency  we  describe  by  the 
term  moral  evil,  or  whatever  equivalent  phrase  we  may  have  in- 
vented ;  for  some  equivalent,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must 
have. 

It  might  seem  to  follow  from  these  observations,  that  the  family 
state  is  the  natural  one  for  man  ;  and  accordingly  we  speak  of  the 
affections  which  correspond  to  this  state,  as  especially  natural  affec- 
tions. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  use  another  phrase 
which  is  apparently  inconsistent  with  this ;  we  describe  the  savage 
condition,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  in  which  man  is  striving  to  be 
independent,  as  the  natural  state  of  society.  And  though  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  that  should  be  called  a  state  of  society ^  which 
is  the  contradiction  of  all  states  and  of  all  society,  yet  there  seems 
a  veiy  considerable  justification  for  the  application  of  the  word 
naharal  to  it ;  seeing  that  we  cannot  be  acquainted  with  a  family, 
or  be  members  of  a  family,  without  knowing  in  others — without 
feeling  in  ourselves,  certain  inclinations  which  tend  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  its  bonds,  and  to  the  setting  up  of  that  separate  independoit . 
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^  life,  which  when  exhibited  on  a  large  scale  we  name  the  savage 
or  wild  life.  These  inclinations  are  kept  down  by  discipline,  and 
the  affections  which  attract  us  to  the  members  of  our  family  are 
called  out  in  opposition  to  them ;  surely,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a 
mistake  to  describe  them  by  the  name  which  we  ordinarily  apply 
to  plants  that  spring  up  in  a  soil,  uncultivated  and  uncalled  for. 

We  have  here  some  of  the  indications  of  a  spiritual  constitu- 
8on;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  the  marks  of  a  state  which  is  designed 
for  a  voluntary  creature ;  which  is  his,  whether  he  approve  it  or 
no ;  against  which,  he  has  a  nature  or  inclination  to  rebel.  But 
still,  most  persons  would  mean  something  more  by  the  phrase  than 
this ;  they  would  ask  how  you  could  call  that  spiritual,  which  had 
no  reference  to  religion.  Now  the  histories  and  mythologies  of  all 
the  people  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  bear  unequivocal  witness 
to  this  fact,  that  men  have  connected  the  ideas  of  fathers,  children, 
husbands,  brothers,  sisters,  with  the  beings  whom  they  worshipped. 
This  is  the  first,  rudest  observation  which  we  make  upon  them. 
But,  when  we  search  further,  we  begin  to  see  that  this  ample 
observation  has  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the  whole  of 
mythology ;  that  it  is  not  merely  a  fact  in  reference  to  it,  but  the 
fact,  without  which  all  others  which  encounter  us  are  unintelligible. 
You  say  all  kinds  of  offices  are  attributed  to  the  gods  and  god- 
desses ;  they  rule  over  this  town  and  that  river,  they  dispense  this 
blessing  or  send  that  curse.  Be  it  so ;  but  who  are  they  who  ex- 
ercise these  powers  1  The  mythology  tells  you  of  relations  exist- 
ing between  them ;  also  of  relations  between  them  and  the  objects  of 
their  bounty  and  their  enmity.  In  later  ages,  when  we  are  studying 
the  differences  in  the  mythology  of  different  nations,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  we  should  notice  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  the  beauty  or  the  dreariness  of  the  country,  the  rains 
or  the  inundations  which  watered  it,  as  circumstances  helping  to 
determine  the  views  which  the  inhabitants  entertained  of  their 
unseen  rulers.  And  then  the  transition  is  very  easy  to  the  belief, 
that  by  these  observations  we  have  accounted  for  their  faith,  and 
that  the  histories  of  the  gods  are  merely  accidental  poetical  embel- 
lishments. But,  if  we  consider  that  the  worshippers  evidently  felt 
that  which  we  call  accidental  to  be  essential ;  that  the  merging 
the  gods  in  the  objects  with  which  they  were  connected  was  merely 
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an  artifice  of  later  philosophy ;  that  the  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate  did  indeed  occasion  some  important  differences  between 
the  objects  reverenced  in  various  nations,  but  that  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  common  to  all,  or  only  wanting  in  those  which  were  utterly 
savage,  that  is,  in  which  the  human  relations  were  disregarded :  if 
we  observe  that  those  who  endeavour  to  explain  mythology  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  world,  are  obliged  to  beg  what  they  call  '^  a  law 
of  nature,"  alleging  that  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  any  great  and  remarkable  objects  which  we  see ;  if 
we  will  notice  how  utterly  inconsistent  it  is  with  all  experience 
and  observation  to  attribute  such  a  disposition  as  this  to  men, 
whose  feelings  and  faculties  have  not  been  by  some  means  pre- 
viously awakened — how  very  little  a  savage  is  struck  by  any,  ex- 
cept the  most  glaring  and  alarming  phenomena,  and  how  much 
less  he  thinks  about  them :  if  we  will  reflect  upon  these  points,  we 
may  perhaps  be  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  simplest  method 
of  solving  the  difficulty  is  the  best;  that  it  is  not  our  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  strange  world  of  sensible  objects  which  leads  us  to 
think  of  objects  with  which  we  do  not  sensibly  converse,  but  that 
these  perceptions  come  to  us  through  our  family  relationships ;  that 
we  become  more  and  more  merely  idolaters  when  these  relation- 
ships are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  other  facts  of  our  condition  only 
regarded ;  that  a  world  without  family  relationships  would  have 
DO  worship,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  without  worship  all  the 
feelings  and  affections  of  family  life  would  have  utterly  perished. 

II.  But  is  there  no  meaning  in  that  savage  wish  for  indepen- 
dence ?  is  it  merely  the  dissolution  and  destruction  of  those  family 
bonds  which  are  meant  for  men,  or  is  it  the  indication  that  he  was 
meant  for  other  bonds  than  these,  not  perhaps  of  necessity  incom- 
patible with  them  ?  History  seems  to  decide  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  latter  opinion.  It  seems  to  say,  that  as  there  is  a  worse  state 
of  society  than  the  patriarchal,  there  is  also  a  belter  and  more 
advanced  one ;  it  declares  that  the  faculties  which  are  given  to  man 
never  have  had  their  proper  development  and  expansion,  except^ 
in  a  national  community.  Now  if  we  examine  any  one  of  these, 
taking  our  specimen  from  the  Pagan  world,  we  shall  perceive  that 
the  member  of  it  had  a  more  distinct  feeling  of  himself,  of  his  own 
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personality,  than  the  mere  dweller  in  a  family  could  hare.  It  may 
seem  to  us  yery  puzzling  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  if  we  look  at 
Sparta  or  Rome — at  any  commonwealth  except  Athens — ^it  seems 
as  if  the  society  were  imposing  the  severest  restraints  upon  each 
roan's  own  taste,  judgment,  and  will.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  mani- 
festation of  energetic  purpose  in  particular  leaders,  and  the  assure 
ance  we  feel  that  there  was  the  same  kind  of  purpose,  though  in  a 

.  less  degree,  existing  in  those  who  composed  every  rank  of  their 
armies,  which  gives  the  interest  to  the  better  times  of  these  repub- 
lics ;  as  it  is  the  feeling  of  a  change  in  this  respect— of  the  armies 
having  become  a  body  of  soldiers  merely,  not  of  men,  which  makes 
the  declining  ages  of  them  so  mournful.  Wc  have  eiidence,  there- 
fore, coming  in  a  way  in  which  it  might  least  be  expected,  that  this 
personal  feeling  is  connected  with  the  sense  of  national  union. 

^  Of  all  men,  the  savage*  has  least  of  the  feelings  of  dignity 
and  personal  self-respect ;  he  is  most  emphatically  a  mere  work- 
man or  tool,  the  habitual  slave  of  his  own  chance  necessities  and 
inclinations,  and  therefore  commonly  of  other  men's  also.  He 
who  understaniils  the  force  of  the  words,  *^  I  am  a  brother,"  has 
taken  a  mighty  step  in  advance  of  this  individual  man,  even  in 
that  respect  on  which  he  roost  prides  himself;  he  is  more  of  a 
person,  more  of  a  freeman.  But  he  is  not  enough  of  a  person, 
not  enough  of  a  freeman.  If  he  will  be  more,  he  must  be  able  to 
say, ''  I  am  a  citizen ;"  this  is  the  true  onward  step ;  if  he  aim  at 
freedom  by  any  other,  he  relapses  into  an  independence  which  is 
only  another  name  for  slavery.  Now,  we  may  observe  several 
facts,  too  obvious  to  escape  the  most  careless  student  of  history, 
except  it  should  be  i^om, their  very  obviousness,  which  are  closely 
connected  with  this.  One  is,  tha^j^  in  every  organized  nation  at  its 
commencement,  there  is  a  high  respect  for  family  relations,  that 
they  embody  themselves  necessarily  in  the  national  constitution ; 

*  or  course  there  it  no  UUtd  aavage  in  actual  existence — no  one  who  i»  perfectly 
imleprndenlt'  The  North  American  Indian  hat  so  many  tribe  feelings,  that  the  admirers 
of  savage  life,  taking  him  for  an  example,  have  been  able  to  contend  that  it  is  the  rery 
aoil  for  the  cuItiTation  of  domestic  affections.  But  not  to  dwell  upon  the  violent  exag- 
gerations and  distortions  of  fact  which  have  been  necessary  for  the  support  of  this 
hyitothmis,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  these  feelings  and  afiections  are  just  so  many  depart- 
ures from  savage  perfection— so  many  threatenings  of  a  degeneracy  into  the  social  and 
civilis  d  comlition.  The  true  savage  is  Caliban  ;  the  nearest  ^proximation  to  him  is 
probably  to  t)e  looked  for  in  New  Holland. 
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another  is,  that  there  is  a  struggle  between  these  relations  and  the 
national  polity,  although  they  form  so  great  an  element  in  it ;  the 
legislator,  feeling  that  each  brother,  husband,  father,  is  a  citizen, 
and  that  as  such,  he  comes  directly  under  his  cognizance. 

In  Sparta,  we  see  the  principle  of  family  life,  though  distinctly 
recognised,  sacrificed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  Laws.  In  Athens, 
we  see  the  legislator  in  his  anxiety  to  leave  men  to  themselves, 
allowing  the  growth  of  an  independence  which  proved  incompatible 
both  with  family  relations  and  with  national  society.  In  Rome,  we 
see  the  legislation  so  exquisitely  interwoven  with  the  family 
principle,  that  so  soon  as  that  became  weak,  the  commonwealth 
inevitably  felL 

These  facts  lead  us  to  ask  what  this  legislation  means,  wherein 
its  power  lies,  and  in  what  way  it  comes  to  be  so  connected  with, 
and  yet  diverse  from,  these  relationships  1  In  trying  to  find  the 
answer  to  this  question  we  are  at  once  struck  with  this  observation 
—Law  takes  each  man  apart  from  his  fellows ;  it  addresses  him 
with  a  Thou;  it  makes  him  feel  that  there  is  an  eye  fixed  upon  his 
doings;  that  there  is  a  penalty  overhanging  him.  It  is  therefore, 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  direct  opposite  of  a  relationship  by  which 
we  are  bound  to  each  other,  and  are  made  to  feel  that  we  cannot 
exist  apart  from  each  other.  But,  again,  we  find  that  the  Law 
denounces  those  acts  which  make  union  and  fellowship  impossible 
-—those  acts  which  result  from  the  determination  of  men  to  live 
and  act  as  if  they  were  independent  of  each  other,  as  if  they  might 
set  up  themselves  and  make  self-pleasing  their  end.  The  law 
declares  to  each  man  that  he  is  in  a  fellowship,  that  he  shall  not  ^ 
do  any  act  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  position.  That  therefore 
which  is  the  great  foe  to  family  relationship,  the  desire  for  individual- 
ity, is  the  very  thing  which  Law,  even  while  it  deals  with  men  as  -^ 
distinct  persons,  is  threatening  and  cursing.  A  nation  then,  like 
a  family,  would  seem  to  possess  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  y 
spiritual  constitution.  If  we  take  the  word  spiritual  in  that  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  by  modern  philosophers,  we  have  abundant  proofs 
that  where  there  is  no  feeling  of  national  union,  there  is  a  most 
precarious  and  imperfect  exercise  of  intellectual  power.  If  we 
take  it  in  the  sense  of  voluntary^  we  find  here  a  constitution,  evi- 
dently meant  for  creatures  which  have  wills ;  seebg  that  it  is  one 
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which  men  do  not  create  for  themselves,  that  it  is  one  which  may 
be  violated,  nay,  which  there  is  a  natural  inclination  in  every  man 
to  violate ;  and  that  by  the  words  "  bad  citizen,"  we  express  moral 
reprobation,  just  as  we  do  when  we  speak  of  a  bad  father  or 
mother.  And  if  we  ask  whether  there  are  any  religious  feelings 
connected  with  national  life,  as  we  found  there  were  with  family 
life — the  mythology  of  the  old  world  is  just  as  decisive  in  its  reply. 
If  the  Homeric  gods  were  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  they  were 
also  kings ;  one  character  is  just  as  prominent,  just  as  essential  as 
the  other.  It  is  possible  that  the  former  may  have  been  the  most 
ancient,  and  this  would  explain  the  notion  of  scholars  that  traces 
of  an  earlier  worship  are  discoverable  in  the  Iliad.  In  Homer's 
time  they  were  incorporated,  and  the  offices  of  the  gods  as  con- 
nected with  nature^  though  they  might  be  gradually  mingling 
themselves  with  these  characters,  and  threatening  to  become  iden- 
tical with  them,  are  nevertheless  distinct  from  them.  The  princea  ' 
of  Agamemnon's  league  felt  that  there  must  be  higher  princes  than 
they ;  they  could  use  no  authority,  take  no  counsel,  except  in  .that 
belief.  And  though  they  spoke  of  these  rulers  as  compelling  the 
clouds  and  winds,  they  did  not  look  upon  this  exercise  of  power  as 
higher  or  more  real,  than  that  of  putting  wisdom  and  spirit  into 
Diomed,  and  arming  Hector  for  the  fight.  And  hence  the  leaders 
were  always  types  of  the  gods  in  every  country  which  had  attained 
the  forms  of  a  national  polity.  Wherever  these  existed,  invisible 
rulers  were  recognised  ;  a  class  of  men  interpreted  the  meaning 
of  iheir  judgments ;  they  were  invoked  as  the  guides  in  battles ; 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  avert  their  displeasure  or  to  claim  their 
protection. 

But,  a  time  came,  when  thoughts  were  awakened  in  men's 
•^  minds  of  something  more  comprehensive  than  either  this  family  or 
this  national  constitution.  The  former  belonged  to  all  men  \  yet, 
in  another  respect  it  was  narrow,  separating  men  from  each  other. 
The  latter  was  obviously  exclusive ;  a  nation  was  limited  to  a  small 
locality ;  it  actually  treated  all  that  lay  beyond  it,  and  whom  it 
could  not  subdue  to  itself,  as  aliens,  if  not  enemies.  If  this  ex- 
clusion were  to  continue,  there  was  certainly  some  nation  which 
ought  to  reign,  which  had  a  right  to  make  its  polity  universal. 
Great  Asiatic  monarchies  there  had  been,  which  had  swallowed  all 
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tribes  and  kingdoms  into  themselves,  but  these  had  established  a 
rule  of  mere  physical  force. 

Might  not  Greece,  the  land  of  intellectual  force,  show  that  it 
vras  meant  to  rule  over  all  ?  The  young  hero  of  Macedon  went 
forth  in  this  hope,  and  in  a  few  years  accomplished  his  dream.  In 
a  few  more  his  empire  was  broken  in  pieces ;  Greece  was  not  to 
be  the  lord  of^world :  still  in  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  dynasties 
which  she  sent  forth,  she  asserted  a  mental  supremacy.  But  a 
nation,  which  paid  no  homage  to  art  or  to  philosophy,  swallowed 
up  all  these  dynasties,  and  with  them  all  that  remained  of  Greece 
herself.  A  universal  polity  was  established  in  the  world,  and  the 
national  life,  the  family  life  of  Rome,  perished  at  the  very  moment 
io  which  she  established  it. 

Was  there  a  religion  connected  with  this  universal  polity  as 
there  was  with  the  family  and  the  national  1  We  find  that  there 
was.  The  Emperor  Vfas  the  great  God.  To  him  all  people  and 
nations  and  languages  were  to  bow.  Subject  to  this  supreme 
divinity  all  others  might  be  tolerated  and  recognised.  No  form  of 
religion  was  to  be  proscribed  unless  it  were  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  worship  of  a  Tiberius  and  a  Vitellius.  It  has  been  sug-  v 
gested  already,  that  this  Roman  Empire  answers  exactly  to  the 
idea  of  an  universal  ivorld.  If  there  is  to  be  any  thing  different 
from  this — if  there  is  to  be  an  universal  Church,  we  ought  to  know 
of  what  elements  it  is  to  be  composed,  we  ought  to  know  whether 
it  also  sets  aside  family  or  national  life,  or  whether  it  justifies  their 
existence,  reconciles  them  to  itself,  and  interprets  the  problems  of  ^ 
ancient  history  concerning  their  mysterious  meaning. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  VIEW  OF  THIS   CONSTITUTION. 

It  is  commonly  acknowledged  by  religious  persons,  that  the 
Bible  is  remarkably  unsystematic.  Sometimes  this  admission  is 
made  thankfully  and  even  triumphantly ;  it  is  urged  as  a  proof, 
that  the  Bible  is  mainly  intended  to  supply  the  daily  wants  and  to 
meet  the  ever-changing  circumstances  of  the  spiritual  man.  Some- 
times it  furnishes  the  ground  of  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
that  being  done  by  others  which  is  not  done  here — ^by  those  who 
lived  nearest  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  or  at  the  Reformation,  or 
in  a  more  advanced  period  of  civilization.  Sometimes  it  is  alleged 
as  a  reason  for  denying  that  there  is  any  book  possessing  the  char- 
acter which  Christians  have  attributed  to  this  one — ^for  asserting 
that  it  is  a  collection  of  documents,  belonging  to  a  particular  na- 
tion, accidentally  strung  together,  and  invested  by  the  superstition  of 
after-times  with  a  fictitious  entireness. 

All  these  notions,  it  seems  to  me,  assume  that  the  words  system 
and  method  are  synonymous,  and  that  if  the  first  is  wanting  in  the 
Scriptures  the  last  must  be  wanting  also.  Now  to  me  these 
^  words  seem  not  only  not  sj^nonymous,  but  the  greatest  contraries 
imaginable — the  one  indicating  that  which  is  most  opposed  to  life, 
freedom,  variety ;  and  the  other  that  without  w*hich  they  cannot 
exist.  If  I  wished  to  explain  my  meaning,  I  should  not  resort  to 
a  definition ;  I  should  take  an  illustration,  and,  of  all  illustrations, 
I  think  the  most  striking  is  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  Bible  it- 
self. While  the  systematizer  is  tormented,  every  page  he  reads, 
with  a  sense  of  the  refractory  and  hopeless  materials  he  has  to  deal 
with,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  person  who  is  determined  to  read 
only  for  his  own  comfort  and  profit,  is  haunted  with  the  sense  of 
some  harmony,  not  in  the  words  but  in  the  history,  which  he  ought 
not  to  overlook,  and  without  reference  to  which  the  meaning  of 
that  in  which  he  most  delights  is  not  very  certain.    And,  while 
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this  sense  of  a  method  exists,  the  fact,  that  these  works  were  writ- 
ten at  different  periods,  in  different  styles,  ftnd  by  men  of  to- 
tally different  characters,  increases  the  impression  that  there  is 
something  most  marvellous  in  the  volume  they  compose.  The 
most  skilful,  laborious  analyst  cannot  persuade  his  disciples  to 
abandon  the  use  of  the  word  Bible — he  cannot  divest  himself  of 
the  feelings  with  which  it  is  associated. 

L  Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  for  the  purpose  at  which  we  are 
aiming,  that  we  should  examine  a  little  into  this  phenomenon. 
Every  one  who  reads  the  Old  Testament,  must  perceive  that  the 
idea  of  a  covenant  of  God  with  a  certain  people,  is  that  which 
presides  in  it.     In  plain  history,  in  lofty  prayers  and  songs,  in  im- 
passioned denunciations  of  existing  evil,  and  predictions  of  com- 
ing misery — this  idea  is  still  at  the  root  of  all  others.    Take  it 
away,  and  not  merely  is  there  no  connection  between  the  different 
parts,  but  each  book  by  itself,  however  simple  in  its  language  or 
in  its  details,  becomes  an  incoherent  rhapsody.    A  person  then, 
who  had  no  higher  wish  than  to  understand  the  character  and 
feelings  of  that  strange  people  which  has  preserved  its  identity 
through  so  many  generations,  would  of  course  begm  with  examin- 
ing into  the  account  of  this  covenant.    He  would  feel  that  the  call 
of  Abraham,  the  promise  made  to  him  and  to  his  seed,  and  the  seal 
of  it  which  was  given  him,  were  most  significant  parts  of  this  re- 
cord.  But  one  thouorht  would  strike  him  above  all — ^This  covenant 
is  said  to  be  with  a  family :  with  a  man  doubtless  in  the  first  in- 
stance— ^but  with  a  man  expressly  and  emphatically  as  the  head 
of  a  family.    The  very  terms  of  the  covenant,  and  every  proioiM 
that  it  held  forth,  was  inseparably  associated  with  the  hope  of  a 
posterity.    It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  patriarchal  character 
of  Abraham,  as  something  accidental  to  his  character  as  the  chosen 
witness  and  servant  of  the  Most  High.    These  two  positions  are 
absolutely  inseparable.    The  fact  of  his  relationship  to  God  is  in- 
terpreted to  him  by  the  feeling  of  his  human  relations,  and  his  ca- 
pacity of  fulfilling  them  arose  from  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
higher  relation.    A  little  further  reflection  upon  the  subordinate 
parts  of  the  narrative  (which,  when  this  fact  is  felt  to  be  the  cen- 
tre, will  all  acquire  a  new  value  and  meaning)  must  convince  us, 
that  sensuality,  attended  of  necessity  with  sensual  worship,  was 
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the  character  of  the  tribes  among  which  Abraham  was  dwelling ; 
that  in  this  sensuality  and  sensual  worship  was  involved  the 
neglect  of  family  bonds ;  that  the  witness  for  an  invisible  and 
righteous  God,  against  Gods  of  nature  and  mere  power,  was,  at 
the  selfsame  moment  and  by  the  same  necessity,  the  witness  for 
the  sacredness  of  these  bonds.  The  notion  of  a  Being  exercising 
power  over  men,  seen  in  the  clouds,  and  heard  in  the  winds,  this 
was  that  which  the  world  entertained,  and  trembled — till  utter 
corruption  brought  in  utter  atheism.  That  there  is  a  God  related 
to  men  and  made  known  to  men  through  their  human  relations, 
this  was  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  beginner  of  the  Church  on 
earth.  But  this  truth  could  not  be  exhibited  in  one  individual 
faithful  man ;  it  must  be  exhibited  through  a  family.  The  rest  of 
Genesis,  therefore,  gives  us  the  history  if  the  patriarchs  who  fol- 
lowed Abraham.  But,  what  if  these,  or  any  of  these,  should  not 
he  faithful  ?  What,  if  they  should  not  maintain  the  principle  of 
family  relationship,  or  retain  a  recollection  of  the  higher  principle 
involved  in  it  ?  What,  if  the  toorld  should  find  its  way  into  the 
Church  ?  The  historian  does  not  wait  for  the  question  to  be  asked 
him ;  his  narrative  answers  it.  The  great  majority  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob  were  not  faithful  men,  they  did  not  maintain  the  principle  of 
family  life — they  did  not  recollect  the  Being  who  had  revealed 
Himself  through  it.  Perhaps  then,  the  Joseph,  the  true  believer, 
separated  himself  from  his  godless  brethren,  and  established  a  new 
and  distinct  fellowship.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  acted 
upon  the  principle  of  Ishmael  or  Esau ;  he  would  have  founded  a 
society  which  was  built  upon  choice,  not  upon  relationship.  The 
historian  declares,  (hat  he  followed  a  different  course,  that  he  was 
indeed  separated  from  his  brethren,  but  by  their  act,  not  his :  that 
he  continued  a  witness  for  God's  covenant,  not  with  him,  but  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  not  with  an  individual,  but  with  a 
family.  According  then  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  Abrahamic 
family,  though  cut  off  by  their  covenant  from  the  other  families  of 
the  earth,  was  so  cut  off  expressly  that  it  might  bear  witness  for 
the  true  order  of  the  world  j  for  that  order  against  which  all  sensi- 
ble idolatry,  and  all  independent  choice  or  self-will,  is  rebellion ; 
for  that  order  in  which  alone  men  can  be  free,  because  to  abide  in 
it  they  must  sacrifice  these  inclinations  which  make  them  slaves ; 
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for  that  order,  in  and  through  which,  as  we  might  have  guessed 
from  the  Gentile  records,  the  idea  of  God  can  alone  be  imparted. 
The  promise  of  the  covenant  therefore  was,  that  in  the  seed  of 
Abraham  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

II.  But,  whatever  sentimentalists  may  say  about  the  patriarchal 
condition  of  the  world,. its  essential  purity,  and  the  misery  of  de- 
parting from  it,  the  Scriptures  give  no  countenance  to  such  dreams. 
It  was  part  of  the  promise  that  the  children  of  Jacob  should  enter 
into  another  state.  They  were  to  possess  the  Canaanitish  nations. 
They  were  to  become  a  nation.  And  although  the  history,  in  strict  / 
conformity  to  all  experience,  describes  the  middle  passage  between 
these  two  conditions  as  a  grievous  one,  though  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham are  said  to  have  sunk  into  moral  debasement  and  actual  slave- 
ry, yet  their  redemption  is  connected  with  a  more  awful  revelation 
than  any  which  had  been  imparted,  or,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  could 
have  been  imparted  to  them  in  their  previous  state ;  and  leads  to 
new  and  most  wonderful  discoveries  respecting  the  relations  be- 
tween men  and  God.  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
declares  that  he  remembers  his  covenant,  and  has  seen  the  affliction 
of  his  people.  But  He  declares  himself  to  the  appointed  guide  and 
deliverer  by  another  name  than  this — that  name  upon  which  the 
Jewish  covenant  stands,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  law,  i  am 
THAT  I  AM.  And  so  soon  as  the  judgments  upon  natural  worship, 
and  upon  a  tyranny  which  set  at  naught  all  invisible  and  righteous 
government  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  people  had  been  taught 
to  feel  that  an  unseen  Power  had  delivered  them,  that  awful  code 
was  proclaimed  amidst  thunders  and  lightnings,  which  spoke 
straight  to  the  individual  conscience  of  each  man,  even  while  it  re- 
mmded  him  in  the  most  direct  and  solemn  manner  that  he  was  re- 
lated to  God  and  his  brethren.  I  will  not  enter  here  into  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  the  tribe  institutions,  those  which 
speak  of  family  relationship,  were  so  embodied  in  the  Jewish  con- 
stitution that  they  gave  a  meaning  to  this  law  and  yet  did  not  de- 
prive it  of  its  awful  personal  character.  That  observation  must 
needs  strike  every  one  who  studies  with  the  slightest  attention  the 
Jewish  institutions,  as  they  are  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is 
more  necessary  to  notice  those  which  led  the  thoughts  of  the  Jews 
above  the  bonds  of  family  and  of  law,  though  they  were  insepara- 
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bly  iDtertwined  with  both.  I  mean  the  tabernacle,  the  priesthood, 
and  sacrifices.  That  these  were  the  shrines  of  an  Undeveloped 
mystery  every  thoughtful  Jew  was  conscious;  but  he  was  equally 
certain  that  this  mystery  was  implied  in  all  his  acts,  in  all  his  fami- 
ly relations,  in  the  national  order,  in  his  legal  obed^nce.  That 
there  was  an  awful  self-existent  Being  froiA  whom  all  law  came, 
was  declared  by  the  commandments:  the  Tabernacle  affirmed  that 
this  Being  was  present  among  his  people,  and  that  it  was  possibly 
in  some  awful  manner  to  approach  Him.  llie  family  covenant 
bore  witness  that  there  was  a  relation  between  Him  and  his  wor- 
shippers ;  the  Priesthood  from  generation  to  generation  witnessed 
that  this  relation  might  be  actually  realized — that  it  might  be  real- 
ized by  the  whole  people,  in  a  representative.  The  National  Con- 
stitution and  punishments  awakened  in  each  person  the  feeling  of 
moral  evil,  and  taught  them  that  that  evil  arose  from  violating  his 
relations  with  God  and  his  countrymen,  and  that  the  effect  of  it  was 
a  practical  exclusion  from  these  blessings ;  the  sacrifices  intimated 
that  the  relation  was  restored,  when  he  had  personally,  and  through 
the  priest,  given  up  something,  not  selected  by  himself  as  the  most 
appropriate,  or  the  most  precious,  but  appointed  by  the  law ;  and 
when  he  had  given  up  that  self-will  which  caused  the  separation. 
Such  thoughts  were  wrought  gradually  into  the  mind  of  every 
humble  and  obedient  Jew;  they  were  brought  directly  home  to  him 
by  the  parting  instruction  of  his  great  Lawgiver ;  they  were  con- 
firmed and  illustrated  by  all  his  subsequent  experience,  and  by  the 
teachers  who  showed  him  the  purpose  of  it 

The  national  polity  of  the  Jews  was  in  its  essence  exclu^ve. 
We  dwell  upon  this  fact,  as  if  it  destroyed  all  connection  between 
this  polity  and  that  of  the  Pagans,  or  of  modern  Europe.  But  every 
ncUioUy  as  such,  is  exclusive.  Athens  was  exclusive,  Rome  was 
exclusive ;  nevertheless,  we  have  admitted,  all  persons  admit,  that 
more  of  humanity  came  out  in  the  exclusive  nations  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome,  than  ever  showed  itself  in  the  savage  tribes  of  the  earth, 
which  have  never  attained  to  a  definite  polity.  Before  we  can 
ascertain,  whether  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Jews  was  an  inhuman 
exclusiveness,  we  must  find  out  what  it  excluded ;  and  here  the 
same  answer  must  be  given  as  before.  It  excluded  the  worship  of 
sensible,  natural  things ;  it  excluded  the  idea  of  choice  and  self- 
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will.  The  covenant  with  an  invisible  Being  made  it  treason  for 
men  to  choose  the  objects  of  their  worship.  This  worship  of  the 
one  Being  was  the  bond  of  the  commonwealthi  and,  if  this  were 
broken,  it  was  dissolved.  The  covenant  with  an  invisible  Being 
obliged  them  to  look  upon  all  Kings  as  reigning  in  virtue  of  his 
covenant,  as  representiog  his  dignity,  as  responsible  to  Him ;  upon 
all  other  officers,  the  priestly,  the  prophetical,  the  judicial,  as  in 
like  manner  directly  receiving  their  appointments  and  commission 
from  Him.  By  its  first  protest  it  affirmed  that  there  are  not  a  set  of 
separate  gods  over  each  territory — various,  according  to  the  pecur 
liarities  of  soil  and  of  climate ;  but  that  there  is  one  Almighty  and 
Invisible  Being,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all.  The  God  of  Israel  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  God  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  the  Israelites 
are  chosen  out  to  be  witnesses  of  the  fact.  By  the  second  protest 
the  exclusive  Hebrew  witnessed,  that  no  king,  no  priest,  no  judge, 
has  a  right  to  look  upon  himself  as  possessing  intrinsic  power ; 
that  he  is  exercising  office,  under  a  righteous  king,  a  perfect  priest, 
an  all-seeing  judge ;  that,  in  proportion  as  he  preserves  that  thought, 
and  in  the  strength  of  it  fulfils  his  task,  the  character  of  that  king, 
and  priest,  and  judge,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  men, 
reveal  themselves  to  him ;  that  these  offices  are  continued  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  a  witness  of  his  permanence  who  is 
Lord  of  them  all,  and  who  abides  for  everand  ever. 

As  then  in  the  patriarchal  period  the  Divine  Being  manifest- 
ed himself  in  the  family  relations,  and  by  doing  so  manifested  on 
what  these  relations  depend,  how  they  are  upheld,  and  wherein 
their  worth  consists :  so  in  the  national  period.  He  was  manifest-  ,^ 
ed  to  men  through  all  national  offices ;  thereby  explaining  their 
meaning  and  import,  how  they  are  upheld,  and  wherein  their  worth 
consists.  But,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  family  relations  had 
less  to  do  with  this  stage  of  the  history  than  with  the  former.  As 
they  were  embodied  in  the  national  institutions,  as  the  existence  of 
these  institutions  depended  upon  them,  so  their  meaning  in  connec- 
tion with  national  life  and  national  sins,  and  with  a  Being  of  whom 
both  witnessed,  became  continually  more  apparent. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  any  one  who  reads  the  prophets,  what 
is  their  uniform  method  of  awakening  the  conscience  of  the  Jew, 
and  of  imparting  to  him  the  highest  truths.    I  need  not  say  that  the 
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y  Lord  is  throughout  presented  in  the  character  of  the  husband  of  the 
nation ;  that  acts  of  apostasy  and  false  worship  are  constantly  re- 
ferred to  as  adulteries;  and  that  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  con- 
Tiace  us>  that  these  are  no  poetical  flourishes  or  terms  of  art,  by 
connecting  the  actual  human  relation  and  human  offence  with  the 
properly  spiritual  one.  Oftentimes  the  verbal  commentator  is  at 
iaidt,  from  the  apparent  confusion  of  the  two.  He  cannot  make 
up  his  mind  whether  it  is  the  infidelity  of  the  nation  to  her  God,  or 
of  actual  wives  to  their  actual  husbands,  which  the  holy  man  is  de- 
nouncing. And  such  perplexity  there  must  needs  be  in  the  thoughts 
of  all  persons  who  are  determined  to  separate  these  two  ideas,^ — 
who  d»  not  see  that  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  prophet  to  show 
their  bearing  upon  one  another, — who  will  not  enter  into  his  mind, 
by  feeling  that  human  relationships  are  not  artificial  types  of  some- 
thing divine,  but  are  actually  the  means,  and  the  only  means, 
through  which  man  ascends  to  any  knowledge  of  the  divine ;  and 
that  every  breach  of  a  human  relation,  as  it  implies  a  violation  of 
the  higher  law,  so  also  is  a  hmdmmce  and  barrier  to  the  perception 
of  that  higher  law, — the  drawing  a  veil  between  the  spirit  of  a 
man  and  his  God. 

But,  how  did  this  idea  of  a  human  constitution  harmonize,  or 

X  come  into  collision  with  those  attempts  at  unwersal  empire^  which 
appeared  to  be  the  necessary  consummation  or  termination  of  the 
ancient  polities  7  The  Asiatic  monarchies  have  been  sometimes 
called  patriarchaly  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  patriarchal  feeling — 
the  belief  that  the  king  was  the  father— -did  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  them,  and  did  constitute  all  that  was  sound  and  healthful  in  the 
acts  of  the  monarch,  or  the  reverence  of  the  people.  But  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  Bible,  the  king  is  not  merely  a  father,  he  is  some- 
thing more ;  his  position  has  its  ground  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
an  unseen  absolute  Being,  whose  relations  to  men  lead  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  Him  in  Himself.  The  effort  therefore  to  make 
the  paternal  relation  all  in  all  is,  according  to  this  showing,  a  false 
e&rt,  one  necessarily  leading  to  false  results.  In  this  case  the  re- 
sult is  very  apparent  The  power  of  the  monarch  not  having  any 
safe  ground  to  rest  upon,  soon  becomes  reverenced  merely  as  power. 
No  conscience  of  a  law,  which  they  ought  to  obey,  is  caUed  forth 
in  the  minds  of  the  subjects  or  the  nM)narch;  he  may  have  kindly 
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affections  towards  them,  which  may  be  reciprocated,  bat  that  is  all. 
There  is  nothing  to  presenre  the  existence  and  sanctity  of  the 
family  relationship,  upon  which  the  sovereign  authority  is  buih : 
nothing  to  resist  the  tendency  to  natural  worship,  which  destroys 
it :  nothing  to  hinder  the  monarch  from  believing  that  he  reigns 
by  his  own  right.  Hence,  these  so-called  patriarchal  governments, 
besides  that  they  awaken  neither  the  energies  of  the  human  intel- 
lect nor  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  soon  are  changed  into 
the  direct  contraries  of  that  which  they  profess  to  be.  The  father 
becomes  an  oppressor  of  his  own  people,  a  conqueror  of  others;  all 
idea  of  the  invisible  is  swallowed  up  in  a  reverence  for  him.  Ulti- 
mately he  is  looked  up  to  as  the  God  of  gods  and  the  Lord  of  lords. 
It  is  no  false  feeling  which  leads  us  to  rejoice  when  these  patriarchal 
kings  were  driven  back  by  the  little  national  bands  at  Marathon  or' 
Plataea.  No  one  who  reveres  invisible  more  than  visible  strength, 
will  restrain  his  paeans  at  that  discomfiture.  It  is  a  hateful  and  a 
godless  thing  to  check  them,  or  to  stir  up  our  sympathy  on  behalf 
of  the  Eastern  tyrant.  He  who  cherishes  such  a  habit  of  feeling, 
will  not  be  able  to  rejoice,  whatever  he  may  fancy,  when  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  sink  like  lead  into  the  waters,  or,  when  Sisera  with  his 
six  hundred  chariots,  is  put  to  flight  by  the  prophetess  of  Israel. 

If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  Jews,  we  shall  find  that  their 
distinct  polity  was  a  vritness,  through  all  the  time  it  lasted,  against 
these  Babel  monarchies;  that  in  them  the  Jew  saw  that  world 
concentrated  in  its  worst  form,  out  of  which  the  covenant  with 
the  Abrahamic  family,  and  with  the  Israelitish  nation,  had  deliver- 
ed him.  To  be  like  this  world,  however,  to  share  its  splendours,  to 
adopt  its  worship,  was  the  perpetual  tendency  of  his  evil  nature,  a 
tendency  punished  at  length  by  subjection  to  its  tyranny.  But  it 
was  not  merely  by  punishment  that  this  inclination  was  resisted* 
The  wish  for  fellowship  with  other  nations  was  a  true  wish  invert- 
ed ;  the  dream  of  a  human  polity  was  one  which  the  true  God  had 
sent  to  the  Jew,  though  he  had  been  taught  how  to  realize  it  by 
an  evil  spirit  To  bring  out  the  true  idiea  of  such  a  polity,  to  show 
how  it  lay  hid  in  all  their  own  institutions,  and  how  it  would  at 
length  be  brought  out  into  full  manifestation,  this  was  the  great 
office  of  the  Hebrew  Seer.  Side  by  side  with  that  vision  of  a 
Babylonian  kingdom,  which  he  taught  his  countrymen  to  look  upon 
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as  based  upon  a  lying  principle,  the  contrary  of  their  own,  and  as 
meant  to  be  their  scourge  if  they  adopted  that  principle  into  their 
own  conduct,  rose  up  another  vision  of  a  king  who  did  not  judge 
after  the  sight  of  his  eyes  or  the  hearing  of  his  ears,  but  who  would 
rule  men  in  righteousness,  and  whom  the  heathen  should  own. 
And  as  each  new  step  in  the  history  of  the  covenant — the  first  call 
of  the  patriarch  which  made  them  a  family — their  deliverance  under 
Moses  which  made  them  a  nation — was  connected  with  a  fresh  re- 
velation of  the  Divine  King  through  these  different  relations,  neither 
displacing  the  other  but  adopting  it  into  itself;  this  glorious  vision 
would  have  been  utterly  imperfect,  if  it  had  not  involved  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  discovery  as  had  not  been  vouchsafed  to  any  former 
age.  The  prophet,  trained  to  deep,  awful  meditation  in  the  law, 
the  history  of  his  land,  but  above  all  in  the  mysterious  services  of 
the  temple,  was  able  by  degrees  to  see,  as  one  sin  after  another,  one 
judgment  after  another  showed  him  what  were  the  dangers  and 
wants  of  his  nation,  that  the  heir  of  David's  throne  must  be  a  man, 
in  as  strict  a  sense  as  David  was,  capable,  not  of  less  but  of  infin- 
itely greater  sympathy  with  every  form  of  human  sorrow  than  he 
had  been  capable  of,  and  yet  that  in  Him,  the  worshipper  must  be- 
hold God  less  limited  by  human  conceptions,  more  in  his  own  ab- 
soluteness and  awfulness,  than  even  in  the  burning  bush,  or  amidst 
the  lightnings  of  Sinai.  How  these  two  longings  could  be  both 
accomplished ;  how  idolatry  could  be  abolished  by  the  very  mani- 
festation which  would  bring  the  object  of  worship  more  near  to  all 
human  thoughts  and  apprehensions;  how  the  belief  of  a  Being 
nigh  to  men,  could  be  reconciled  with  that  of  one  dwelling  in  his 
own  perfection ;  how  unceasing  action  on  behalf  of  his  creatures 
consists  with  eternal  rest ;  how  He  could  be  satisfied  with  men,  and 
yet  be  incapable  of  satisfaction  with  any  thing  less  pure  and  holy 
than  himself;  these  were  the  awful  questions  with  which  the  pro- 
phet's soul  was  exercised,  and  which  were  answered,  not  at  once, 
but  in  glimpses  and  flashes  of  light  coming  across  the  darkness  of 
his  own  soul,  and  of  his  country's  condition,  which  even  now  startle 
us  as  we  read,  and  make  us  feel  that  the  words  are  meant  to  guide 
us  through  our  own  confusions,  and  not  to  give  us  notions  or  for- 
mulas for  disguising  them.  One  part  of  his  teaching  must  have 
been  derived  from  that  polity,  which  was  the  great  contrast  to  his 
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own.  The  universal  monarchs,  the  Sennacheribs  and  Nebuehad- 
nezzars,  were  Men-gods.  They  took  to  themselves  the  attributes 
of  the  Invisible  :  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  did  so,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  hid  the  view  of  any  thing  beyond  humanity  from 
the  eyes  of  men,  just  in  that  proportion  did  they  become  inhuman, 
separate  from  their  kind,  dwelling  apart  in  an  infernal  solitude. 

This  black  ground  brought  the  perfectly  clear  bright  object 
more  distinctly  within  their  view;  they  felt  that  the  God-man,  in 
whom  the  fulness  and  awfulness  of  Godhead  should  shine  forth, 
might  therefore  have  perfect  sympathy  with  the  poorest  and  most 
friendless,  and  might  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  enter  into 
that  transcendent  region  which  their  spirits  had  ever  been  seeking 
and  never  been  able  to  penetrate. 

III.  Now,  when  we  open  the  first  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  first  words  of  it  announce  that  the  subject  of  it  is  the  Son  of 
David  and  the  Son  of  Abraham.  As  we  read  on,  we  find  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  writer,  this  person  came  into  the  world 
to  establish  a  Kingdom.  Every  act  and  word  which  is  recorded  of 
Him,  has  reference  to  this  kingdom.  A  voice  is  heard  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  that  a  kingdom  is  at  hand.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  comes 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.  He  goes  into  a  mount  to 
deliver  the  principles  of  his  kingdom.  He  speaks  parables  to  the 
people,  nearly  every  one  of  which  is  prefaced  with,  "  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like."  He  heals  the  sick :  it  is  that  the  Jews 
may  know  that  his  kingdom  is  come  nigh  to  them.  His  private 
conferences  with  his  disciples,  just  as  much  as  his  public  discourses, 
relate  to  ihe  character,  the  establishment,  and  the  destinies  of  this 
kingdom.  He  is  arraigned  before  Pontius  Pilate  for  claiming  to 
be  a  king.     The  superscription  on  the  cross  proclaims  him  a  king. 

That  there  is  a  difference  of  character  and  style  in  the  different 
Evangelists,  and  that  a  hundred  different  theories  may  be  suggested 
as  to  their  origin,  their  coincidences,  their  varieties,  no  one  will 
deny.  But  that  this  characteristic  is  common  to  them  all,  that  the 
most  sweeping  doctrine  respecting  the  interpolations  which  have 
crept  into  them  could  not  eliminate  it  out  of  them,  that  it  would 
not  be  the  least  affected  if  the  principle  and  method  of  their  forma- 
tion were  ascertained,  is  equally  true.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
under  one  aspect  or  other  the  subject  of  them  all.    But  this  pecn- 
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liarity,  it  will  be  said,  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  are  Jews;  language  of  this  kind  is  essentially  Jew- 
ish. It  belonged  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  roost  strange  and  bigot- 
ed of  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  reader 
will  perceive,  these  statements  exactly  tally  with  mine.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  habit  of  thinking,  which  this  perpetual 
use  of  a  certain  phrase  indicates,  is  Jewish,  and  why  it  is  Jewish. 
But  there  is  a  long  step  from  this  admission,  to  the  one  which  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  involved  in  it,  that  this  phrase  is  merely  con- 
nected with  particular  accidents  and  circumstances,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  which  is  essential  and  human.  According  to  my 
view  of  the  position  of  the  Israelite,  he  was  taken  out  of  all  nations 
expressly  to  be  a  witness  of  that  which  is  unchanging  and  perma- 
nent, of  that  which  is  not  modal,  of  the  meaning  of  those  relation- 
ships which  belonged  to  him  in  common  with  the  Pagans  and  vrith 
us,  and  which,  as  every  Pagan  felt,  and  as  every  peasant  among  us 
feels,  have  a  meaning,  and  of  the  ground  and  purpose  of  national 
institutions  and  of  law,  which  the  Pagans  acknowledged,  and  which 
most  of  us  acknowledge,  to  be  the  great  dbtinction  between  men  and 
brutes.  And  nince  beneath  these  relationships,  and  this  national 
polity,  the  Pagans  believed,  and  we  believe,  that  some  other  polity 
is  lying,  not  limited  like  the  former,  not  exclusive  like  the  latter,  I 
cannot  see  why  we  are  to  talk  of  the  prejudices  and  idiosyncracies 
of  the  Jew,  because  he  expresses  this  universal  idea  in  the  words 
which  are  the  simplest  and  the  aptest  to  convey  it.  That,  say  the 
Evangelists,  which  we  have  been  promised,  that  which  we  expect, 
is  a  Kingdom ;  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  believe  and  affirm  to  be  the 
King.  lather  proposition  may  be  denied.  It  may  be  said,  <*  Men 
are  not  in  want  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  society."  It  may  be 
said,  "  This  person  has  not  the  credentials  of  the  character  which 
he  assumes."  But  it  must,  according  to  all  ordinary  rules  of  criti- 
dsm,  be  admitted  that  this  was  the  idea  of  the  Evangelists,  and  we 
ought  surely,  in  studying  an  author,  to  seek  that  we  may  enter  into 
his  idea,  before  we  substitute  for  it  one  of  our  own. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  the  objector  would  be  ready  with  an 
answer  to  this  statement,  and  that  it  is  one  which  will  derive  no  lit- 
tle countenance  from  the  opinions  which  are  current  among  religious 
people,  and  therefore  will  have  no  inconsiderable  weight  with  them. 
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It  will  be  said,  **  We  haTe  an  excuse  for  ihia  attempt  to  separate  the 
inward  sense  of  the  Oospels  from  their  Jewish  aocidents,  in  the  ib- 
consktency  which  we  discover  in  the  use  of  those  Terj  phrases  to 
which  you  allude.  Do  not  the  Evangelists  constantly  represent  this 
kingdom  as  if  it  were  an  outward  and  visible  kingdom,  just  like 
that  of  David  and  Solomon,  nay,  that  very  kingdom  rest<Mred  aad 
extended  ?  as  something  to  supersede  the  government  of  Herod,  ul- 
timately peiiiaps  that  of  the  Cesars  T  And  do  they  not  at  the  same 
time  introduce  such  words  as  these  and  attribute  them  to  tfadr  Mas- 
\  ter:  'The  kingdom  of  tSod  cometh  not  with  observation,*  'The 
kmgdom  of  God  is  within  you,'  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  thb  world,' 
— words  whidi  indicate  that  He  taught  (at  least  commonly)  an- 
other doctrine,  which  has  become  leavened  with  these  coarser  and 
more  sensual  elements  T  If  so,  are  we  not  justified  in  decomposing 
the  mass,  and  taking  out  the  pure  ore  V 

I  think  the  reader,  who  has  gone  along  with  me  thus  far,  will 
not  be  much  staggered  by  this  argument.  The  kingdom  of  David, 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  was  distinguished  from  the  kingdoms  of 
this  worM.  It  did  not  come  with  observation.  It  stood  upon  the 
principle  which  other  kingdoms  set  at  naught — the  principle  that  the 
visible  king  is  the  t}'pe  of  the  invisible,  that  he  reigns  in  virtue  of  a 
covenant  between  the  invisible  king  and  the  nation,  that  he  is  object 
to  a  divine  law.  This  principle,  which  was  practically  denied  in  all  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth — denied  then  especially  and  emphatically 
when  they  became  kingdoms  (the  ordinary,  apparently  the  neces- 
sary, consummation  of  them  all,) — the  braelitish  kingdom  existed 
to  enforce.  All  through  the  history,  the  tendency  of  the  nation  and 
its  kings  to  set  at  naught  the  constitutional  principle,  to  forget  the 
covenant,  is  manifest ;  but  this  very  tendency  proved  the  truth  of 
the  idea  against  which  it  warred.  If  this  be  so,  what  contradiction 
was  it  to  afiirm  that  the  new  kingdom  was  the  kingdom  promised 
to  David,  the  kingdom  of  his  son,  and  yet  that  it  was  in  the  high- 
est sense  a  kingdom  not  to  be  observed  by  the  outward  eye,  a  king- 
dom within,  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world  1 

Do  I  mean  that  there  was  nothing  startling  in  such  announce- 
ments to  all  or  to  most  of  those  who  first  heard  them?  If  I  did,  I 
should  be  rejecting  the  expren  testimony  of  the  Evangelists.  They 
tell  us  that  the  leading  members  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and 
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all  the  most  admired  and  popular  sects  v^hich  divided  it,  were  con- 
tinually perplexed  and  outraged  by  this  language.  But  they  tell 
us  also,  that  these  same  persons  had,  lost  the  family  and  national 
character  of  Hebrews,  that  they  perverted  the  express  commands 
of  God  respecting  the  honouring  of  fathers  and  mothers,  that  they 
had  no  feelings  of  fellowship  with  Israelites  as  Israelites,  but  glori- 
fied themselves  in  their  difference  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen 
either  on  the  score  of  righteousness  or  of  wisdom ;  that  individual 
self-exaltation,  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  grounds,  was  their  dis- 
tingubhing  characteristic.  They  tell  us,  m  strict  consistency  witti(> 
iii&e  observations,  that  these  men  were  never  so  scandalized  as 
when  Jesus  spoke  of  his  Father^  of  his  coming  to  do  his  will,  of 
his  knowing  Him,  and  being  one  with  Him.  The  idea  of  a  relation 
between  men  and  their  Maker,  which  was  the  idea  implied  in  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  had  wholly  departed  from  them ;  and  there* 
fore,  the  hope  of  a  complete  manifestation  of  the  ground  upon 
which  this  relationship  rested,  the  hope  which  had  sustained  every 
suffering  Israelite  in  every  age — which  was  expressly  the  hope  of 
Israel — could  not  be  cherished  by  them.  Their  idea  of  God  was 
the  heathen  one  of  a  Being  sitting  in  the  clouds  or  diffused  through 
the  universe,  entirely  separated  from  his  worshippers,  incapable  of 
speaking  through  men  to  men,  only  declaring  himself  by  signs,  like 
those  of  the  red  sky  in  the  morning  and  the  lowering  sky  in  the 
evening.  And  therefore  the  king  they  expected  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  absolute  Emperor.  It  is  true  that  the  awful  words, 
"We  have  no  king  but  Cesar,"  would  not  have  been  uttered  at 
any  other  moment  than  the  one  which  called  them  forth ;  that  it 
required  the  most  intense  hatred  and  all  the  other  passions  which 
then  had  possession  of  their  hearts,  to  induce  the  priests  formally 
to  abandon  the  dream  of  Jewish  supremacy ;  and  that  they  proba- 
bly reserved  to  themselves  a  right  of  maintaining  one  doctrine  in 
the  schools,  another  in  the  judgment-hall.  Still  these  words  ex- 
.  pressed  t^e  most  inward  thought  of  the  speakers  ^  the  king  of  Abra- 
ham's seed  whom  {bey  wanted  was  a  Cesar  and  jtQtbmg  else. 

But  those  who  amidst  much  confusion  and  ignohmce  had  really 
claimed  their  position  as  members  of  a  nation  in  covenant  with 
God ;  those  who  had  walked  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blame- 
less, finding  in  every  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence,  which  seemed 
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to  the  world  a  phantom,  the  deepest  reality,  and  in  what  the  world 
called  realities,  the  merest  phantoms ;  those  who  were  conscious 

'  of  their  own  darkness,  but  rested  upon  the  promise  of  a  light  which 
should  arise  and  shine  upon  their  land ;  those  who,  uniting  to  pub^ 
lie  shame  a  miserable  sense  of  moral  evil,  looked  for  a  deliverer 
firom  both  at  once ;  those  to  whom  the  sight  of  the  Roman  soldier 
was  oppressive,  not  because  it  reminded  them  of  their  tribute,  but 
because  it  told  them  that  the  national  life  was  gone,  or  lasted  only 
in  their  prayers ;  those  who  under  the  fig-tree  had  besought  God 

'jjQ^at  the  clouds  which  bid  his  countenance  from  them  might  be 
dispersed,  that  He  would  remember  the  poor,  and  that  men  might 
not  have  the  upper  hand  :  these,  whether  or  no  they  could  recon- 
cile in  their  understandings  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  which  should 
rule  over  all  with  one  which  should  be  in  their  hearts,  at  least 
acknowledged  inwardly  that  only  one  to  which  both  descriptions 
were  applicable,  could  meet  the  cries  which  they  had  sent  up  to 
heaven.  And  whatever  they  saw  of  Him  who  was  proclaimed 
the  king,  whatever  they  heard  Him  speak,  tended  to  bring  these 
thoughts  into  harmony,  or,  at  all  events,  to  make  them  feel  that 
each  alike  was  necessary.  He  exercised  power  over  the  elements 
and  over  the  secret  functions  of  the  human  body,  (of  course  I  am 
assuming  the  story  of  the  Evangelists,  my  object  being  to  show 
that  the  different  parts  of  it  are  thoroughly  consistent,  when  they 
are  viewed  in  reference  to  one  leading  idea,)  but  this  power  is 
exercised  for  the  sake  of  timid  fishermen,  of  paralytics  and  lepers. 
He  declares  that  his  kingdom  is  like  unto  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
which  is  indeed  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but  which  becomes  a  tree 
wherein  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodge ;  He  declares  also  that  this  seed 
of  the  kingdom  is  scattered  over  different  soils,  and  that  the  right 
soil  for  it  is  in  an  honest  heart  His  acts  produce  the  most  obvious 
outward  effects,  yet  their  main  effect  is  to  carry  the  persuasion 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  prepared  observer,  that  a  communion  had 
been  opened  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world,  and  that 
the  one  was  under  the  power  of  the  other.  His  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  Israelites  as  the  children  of  the  covenant,  yet  every  one 
of  them  tended  to  awaken  in  these  Israelites  a  sense  of  humanity ^ 
a  feeling  that  to  be  Israelites  they  must  be  more.  And  all  this 
general  language  was  preparatory  to  the  discoveries  which  were 
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made  in  tbat  last  supper,  when,  having  loved  his  own  who  were 
in  the  world',  He  loved  them  unto  the  end, — ^to  the  announcements 
that  thej  were  all  united  in  Him,  as  the  branch  is  united  to  the 
vine — that  tfiere  was  a  still  more  wonderful  union  between  Him 
and  his  Father,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  they  might  through 
this  union  attain — and  that  a  Spirit  would  come  to  dwell  with 
them  and  to  testify  of  Him  and  of  the  Father.  AH  which  dis- 
courses to  men  are  gathered  up  in  the  amazing  prayer,  ^  That 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  may  be  one  in  us." 

Either  those  words  eontain  the  essence  and  meaning  of  the 
whole  history,  or  that  history  must  be  rejected  as  being  from  first 
to  last  the  wickedest  lie  and  the  most  awful  blasphemy  ever  palmed 
upon  the  world.  And  if  they  do  contain  the  meaning  of  it,  that 
meaning  must  be  embodied  in  acts.  The  Evangelists  therefore  go 
on  to  record  in  words  perfectly  calm  and  simjde,  the  death  of  their 
master  and  his  resurrection.  As  events  they  are  related ;  no  com- 
ment is  made  upon  them ;  few  hints  are  given  of  any  effects  to 
follow  from  them.  We  are  made  to  feel  by  the  quiet  accurate 
detail,  **  He  certainly  died,  who,  as  we  believed,  was  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  King  of  Israel ;  He  actually  rose  with  his  body,  and 
came  among  us  who  knew  Him,  and  spake  and  ate  with  us :  this 
is  the  accomplishment  of  the  union  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  it 
is  no  longer  a  word,  it  is  a  fact."  And  of  this  fact,  the  risen  Lord 
tells  his  Apostles  that  they  are  to  go  into  the  world  and  testify ; 
nor  merely  to  testify  of  it ;  but  to  adopt  men  into  a  society  grounded 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  it.  In  connection  with  that  command, 
and  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  the  universal  society,  a  name  is  pro- 
claimed, in  which  the  name  that  had  been  revealed  to  Abraham, 
and  that  more  awful  one  which  Moses  heard  in  the  bush,  are  com- 
bined and  reconciled. 

To  a  person  who  has  contemplated  the  (Jospel  merely  as  the 
ease  of  certain  great  doctrines  or  fine  moralities,  the  ^ds  of  the 
Apostles  must  be  An  utterly  unintelligible  book.  For  in  the  sped- 
y  mens  of  the  Apostles'  preaching  which  it  gives  ui,  there  are  com- 
y^  paratively  few  references  to  the  discourses  or  the  parables  of  our 
Lord.  They  dwell  mainly  upon  the  great  acts  of  death  and  resur- 
rection as  evidences  that  Jesus  was  the  king,  as  expounding  and 
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consummating  the  previous  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  justify- 
ing and  realizing  the  truth  "which  worked  in  the  minds  of  the^ 
heathen,  *'  that  we  are  hb  offspring.''  On  the  other  hand  a  per- 
son who  really  looks  upon  the  Bible  as  the  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  universal  and  spiritual  kingdom,  of  that  kingdom  which 
God  had  ever  intended  for  men,  and  of  which  the  universal  king- 
dom then  existing  in  the  world  was  the  formal  opposite,  will  find 
in  this  book  exactly  that  without  which  all  the  former  records 
would  be  unmeaning. 

The  narrator  of  such  transcendent  events,  as  the  ascension  of 
the  Son  of  Man  into  the  invisible  glory,  or  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
to  take  possession  of  the  feelings,  thoughts,  utterances  of  mortal 
men,  might  have  been  expected  to  stand  still  and  wonder  at  that 
which  with  so  entire  a  belief  he  was  recording.  But  no— he  looks 
upon  these  events  as  the  necessary  consummation  of  all  that  went 
before,  the  necessary  foundations  of  the  existence  of  the  ChurcL 
And  therefore,  he  can  quietly  relate  any  other  circumstances,  how- 
ever apparently  disproportionate,  which  were  demanded  for  the 
outward  manifestation  and  development  of  that  Church,  such  as  the 
meeting  of  the  Apostles  in  the  upper  room,  and  the  completion  of 
dieir  number.  If  the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  were  the  end  of 
all  the  purposes  of  God,  if  it  were  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men,  the  human  conditions  of  it  could  be  no  more  piassed  over  than 
the  divine ;  it  was  as  needful  to  prove  that  the  ladder  had  its  foot 
upon  earth,  as  that  it  had  come  down  out  of  heaven.  As  we 
proceed,  we  fiixl  every  new  step  of  the  story  leading  us  to  notice 
the  Church  as  the  child  which  the  Jewish  polity  had  for  so  many 
ages  been  carrying  in  its  womb.  Its  filial  relation  is  first  demon- 
strated, it  is  shown  to  be  an  Israelitic  not  a  mundane  common- 
wealth ;  then  it  is  shown,  that  though  not  mundane,  it  is  essentially 
Attmon,  containing  a  principle  of  expansion  greater  than  that  which 
dwelt  in  the  Roman  empire. 

And  here  lies  the  apparent  contradiction,  the  real  harmony  of 
diote  two  aspects  in  which  this  kingdom  was  contemplated  by  the 
Apostles  of  the  circumcision  and  by  St  Paul.  The  one  witnessed  i 
for  the  continuity  of  it,  the  other  for  its  freedom  from  all  national 
exclusions.  These,  we  may  believe,  were  their  respective  offices. 
Yet,  as  each  fulfilled  the  one,  he  was  in  fact  teaching  the  other 
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truth  most  effectually.  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  were  maintaining 
the  universality  of  the  Church,  while  they  were  contending  for  its 
Jewish  character  and  derivation.  St.  Paul  was  maintaining  the 
national  covenant,  while  he  was  telling  the  Gentiles,  that  if  they 
were  circumcised  Christ  would  profit  them  nothing.  Take  away 
the  first  testimony  and  the  Church  becomes  an  earthly  not  a  spirit- 
ual commonwealth,  and  therefore  subject  to  earthly  limitations ; 
take  away  the  second,  and  the  promise  to  Abraham  is  unfulfilled. 
Iq  another  sense,  as  the  canon  of  Scripture  shows,  St.  Paul  was 
more  directly  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  distinction,  by 
upholding  the  distinctness  of  ecclesiastical  communities  according 
to  tribes  and  countries  than  the  Apostles  of  Jerusalem ;  and  they 
were  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  universality  of  the  Church  more 
than  he  did  by  addressing  the  members  of  it  as  of  an  entire  com- 
munity dispersed  through  different  parts  of  the  world. 

But  we  must  not  forget,  that  while  this  universal  society, 
according  to  the  historical  conception  of  it^  grew  out  of  the  Jewish 
family  and  nation,  it  is,  according  to  the  theological  conception  of 
it,  the  root  of  both.  "  That,"  says  Aristotle,*  "  which  is  first  as 
cause  is  last  in  discovery."  And  this  beautiful  formula  is  transla- 
ted into  life  and  reality  in  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  when  St. 
Paul  tells  them  that  they  were  created  in  Christ  before  all  worlds, 
and  when  he  speaks  of  the  transcendent  economy  as  being  gradu- 
ally revealed  to  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  by  the  Spirit.  In  this 
passage  it  seems  to  me,  lies  the  key  to  the  whole  character  of  the 
dispensation,  as  well  as  of  the  books  in  which  it  is  set  forth.  If 
the  Gospel  be  the  revelation  or  unveiling  of  a  mystery  hidden  fi-om 
ages  and  generations ;  if  this  mystery  be  the  true  constitution  of 
humanity  in  Christ,  so  that  a  man  believes  and  acts  a  lie  who  does 
not  claim  for  himself  union  with  Christ,  we  can  understand  why 
the  deepest  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  instead  of  being 
digests  of  doctrine,  are  epistles,  explaining  to  those  who  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ  their  own  position,  bringing 
out  that  side  of  it  which  had  reference  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  or  to  their  most  besetting  sins,  and  show- 
ing what  life  was  in  consistency,  what  life  at  variance  with  it.    We 
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can  understand  why  the  opening  of  the  first  of  these  epistles,  of 
the  one  >^hich  has  been  supposed  to  be  most  like  a  systematic 
treatise,  announces  that  the  Gospel  is  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  marked 
out  as  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness, by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  fact  of  a  union  between 
the  Godhead  and  humanity  is  thus  set  forth  as  the  one  which  the 
Apostle  felt  himself  appointed  to  proclaim,  which  was  the  ground 
of  the  message  to  the  Gentiles,  and  in  which  all  ideas  of  reconcile 
ation,  of  a  divine  life,  justification  by  faith,  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit,  were  implicitly  contained.  We  can  understand  why  the 
great  fight  of  the  Apostle  with  the  Corinthians  should  be  because 
they  exalted  certain  notions,  and  certain  men  as  the  representatives 
of  these  notions,  into  the  place  of  Him  who  was  the  Lord  of  their 
fellowship,  and  why  pride,  sensuality,  contempt  of  others,  abuse  of 
ordinances  should  be  necessarily  consequent  upon  that  sin.  We 
can  understand  why  St.  Paul  curses  with  such  vehemence  those 
false  teachers  who  had  denied  the  Galatians  the  right  to  call  them- 
selves children  of  God  in  Christ  in  virtue  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  had  sent  them  back  to  the  old.  We  may  perceive  that  those 
wonderful  words  in  which  he  addresses  the  Ephesians,  when  he 
tells  them  that  they  were  sitting  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus, 
are  just  as  real  and  practical  as  the  exhortations  at  the  end  of  the 
same  letter,  respecting  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  fathers 
and  children,  and  that  the  second  are  involved  in  the  first.  We 
may  see  what  connection  there  is  between  the  entreaty  to  the 
Colossians  not  to  stoop  to  will  worship  and  the  service  of  Angels, 
and  the  assertion  of  the  fact,  that  Christ  was  in  them  the  hope  of 
glory,  and  that  He  is  the  head  in  whom  dwell  all  the  riches  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  We  may  see  how  possible  it  was  for 
some  of  the  Philippian  Church  to  be  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
their  god  their  belly,  their  glory  their  shame,  not  because  they  had 
not  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  being  members  of  Christ, 
but  because  they  had  not  pressed  forward  to  realize  their  claim. 
We  may  enter  a  little  into  the  idea  of  the  letter  to  the  Thessaloni- 
ans,  however  we  may  differ  about  the  particular  time  or  times  of 
its  accomplishment,  that  there  must  be  a  coeval  manifestation  of 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  and  of  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  that  the 
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two  kingdoms  being  always  in  conflict,  at  certain  great  crises  of 
the  world,  are  brought  into  direct  and  open  collision.  We  shall 
not  need  any  evidence  of  the  Apostolical  derivation  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  to  convince  us,  that  it  unfolds  the  relations  between 
the  national  and  the  universal  dispensation,  between  that  which 
was  the  shadow  and  that  which  was  the  substance  of  a  Divine 
humanity ;  between  that  which  enabled  the  worshipper  to  expect 
a  perfect  admission  into  the  Divine  presence,  and  that  which  admit- 
ted him  to  it ;  between  that  which  revealed  God  to  him  as  the 
enemy  of  evil,  and  that  which  revealed  Him  as  the  conqueror  of 
it  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  any  previous  intimation  which  has 
been  given  us,  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  should  in  every  part 
of  it  represent  the  sin  of  men  as  consisting  in  their  unbelief  of  the 
blessings  into  which  they  are  received  at  each  stage  of  the  Divine 
manifestation,  and  that  he  should  with  solemn  earnestness,  mixed 
with  warnings  of  a  fearful  and  hopeless  apostasy,  urge  those  whom 
he  is  addressing  to  believe  that  the  position  into  which  they  had 
been  brought  was  that  after  which  all  former  ages  had  been  aspiring, 
and  as  such,  to  claim  it  From  these  exhortations  and  admonitions, 
the  tran^tion  is  easy  to  those  Catholic  epistles  which  some  have 
found  it  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  doctrine  of  St  Paul.  And 
doubtless,  if  the  faith  which  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  adjured  men,  by  such  grand  promises  and 
dire  threats,  to  exercise,  were  not  faith  in  a  living  Being,  who  had 
adopted  men  into  fellowship  with  himself  on  purpose  that  beirtg 
righteous  by  virtue  of  that  union  they  might  do  righteous  acts,  that 
having  claimed  their  peace  as  members  of  a  body  the  Spirit  might 
work  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,  the  assertions 
that  faith  without  works  saves,  and  that  faith  without  works  cannot 
save,  are  hopelessly  irreconcilable.  But  if  the  idea  of  St.  Paul,  as 
much  as  of  St.  James,  be,  that  all  worth  may  be  attributed  to  faith, 
in  so  far  forth  as  it  unites  us  to  an  object  and  raises  us  out  of  our- 
selves— no  worth  at  all,  so  far  as  it  is  contemplated  simply  as  a 
property  in  ourselves ;  if  this  be  the  very  principle  which  the  whole 
Bible  is  developmg,  one  does  not  well  see  what  either  poation 
would  be  good  for,  if  the  other  were  wanting.  If  our  Lord  came 
among  men  that  he  might  bring  them  into  a  kingdom  of  righteous^ 
ness,  peace,  and  joy,  because  a  kingdom  grounded  upon  fellowship 
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with  a  righteous  and  perfect  Being,  the  notion  that  that  righteous- 
ness can  ever  belong  to  any  man  in  himself,  and  the  notion  that 
every  one  is  not  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  it  in  himself  would  seem 
to  be  equally  contradictions.     And  therefore  I  believe  without  this 
consideration  we  shall  be  as  much  puzzled  by  the  sketch  of  a 
Christian  man's  life,  discipline,  and  conflicts,  in  the  epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  and  by  the  doctrine  of  St.  John,  that  love  is  the  consununa- 
tion  of  all  God^s  revelations  and  all  man's  strivings,  as  by  any 
former  part  of  the  book.    For  that  men  are  not  to  gain  a  kingdomT 
hereafter,  but  are  put  m  possession  of  it  now,  and  that  through  their 
chastisements  and  the  oppositions  of  their  evil  nature,  they  are  to 
learn  its  character  and  enter  into  its  privileges,  is  surely  taught  in 
every  verse  of  the  one ;  and  that  love  jias  been  manifested  unto 
men,  that  they  have  been  brought  into  fellowship  with  it,  that  by 
that  fellowship  they  may  rise  to  the  fruition  of  it,  and  that  this 
fellowship  is  for  us  as  members  of  a  family,  so  that  he  who  loveth 
God  must  love  his  brother  also,  is  affirmed  again  and  again  in 
express  words  of  the  other.     With  such  thoughts  in  our  mind,  I 
believe  we  may  venture,  with  hope  of  the  deepest  instruction,  upon 
die  study  of  the  last  book  in  the  Bible.    For  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  determine  which  of  all  the  chronological  speculations 
respecting  it  is  the  least  untenable,  though  we  may  not  decide  con- 
fidently whether  it  speaks  to  us  of  the  future  or  of  the  past,  whether 
it  describes  a  conflict  of  principles  or  of  persons,  of  this  we  shall 
have  no  doubt,  that  it  does  exhibit  at  one  period  or  through  all 
periods  a  real  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  a  kingdom  of  which 
the  principle  must  be  ever  the  same,  a  kingdom  to  which  all  king- 
doms are  meant  to  be  in  subjection  ;   a  kingdom  which  is  main- 
taining itself  against  an  opposing  tyranny,  whereof  the  ultimate 
law  is  brute  force  or  unalloyed  selfishness ;  a  kingdom  which  must 
prevail  because  it  rests  upon  a  name  which  expresses  the  perfect 
Love,  the  ineffable  Unity,  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


AIONS  OF  ▲   SPIRirUAL   80CIBTT. 


We  have  observed  the  traces  of  a  spiritual  constitution  for  man- 
kind. We  have  observed  that  the  two  parts  of  this  constitution, 
which  are  united  by  family  relationships  and  by  locality,  depend 
upon  a  third  part  which  is  universal.  We  have  observed  that 
there  are  two  possible  forms  of  a  universal  society,  one  of  which  is 
destructive  of  the  family  and  national  principle,  the  other  the  ex- 
pansion of  them.  The  first  of  these  is  that  which  in  Scripture  is 
called  THIS  world,  the  latter  is  that  which  in  Scripture  is  called 
THE  CHURCH.  We  have  observed  that  the  principles  of  the  world 
exist  in  the  heart  of  every  family  and  of  every  nation ;  that  they 
are  precisely  the  natural  tendencies  and  inclinations  of  men ;  that 
they  ar^  always  threatening  to  become  predominant ;  that  when 
they  become  predominant  there  ceases  to  be  any  recognition  of  men 
as  related  to  a  Being  above  them,  any  recognition  of  them  as  pos- 
sessing a  common  humanity.  The  other  body,  therefore,  the 
Church,  being  especially  the  witness  for  these  facts  which  it  is 
natural  to  us  to  deny,  must  be  a  distinct  body.  In  losing  its  dis- 
tinctness it  loses  its  meaning,  loses  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
though  the  words  may  at  first  sound  paradoxical,  its  universality. 
The  question  then  which  we  have  to  examine  is,  are  there  any  signs 
in  the  present  day  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  body 
upon  the  earth  1  Do  these  signs  identify  that  body  with  the  one 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  1  Are  they  an  effectual  witness  against  the 
world  ?       f 


SECTION  I. 
BAPTISM. 


That  there  has  existed  for  the  last  1800  years,  a  certain  rite 
called  Baptism  ;  that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  national  customs  of 
any  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  found ;  that  different  tribes  of 
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the  most  different  origin  and  character  adopted  it,  and  when  they 
had  received  it  believed  themselves  to  be  members  of  a  common 
society ;  that  this  society  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  an 
invisible  world,  and  with  a  certain  worship  and  government ;  that 
^  an  immense  proportion  of  all  the  children  in  Europe  are  admitted 
very  shortly  after  their  birth  to  the  rite ;  that  it  is  generally  per- 
formed by  a  peculiar  class  of  functionaries — these  are  facts,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  by  any  proof.  The  only  question  is 
whether  these  facts  have  a  meaning  and  what  that  meaning  is. 

The  idea  of  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace 
it,  is  that  Jesus  "Christ  came  upon  earth  to  reveal  a  kingdom,  which 
kingdom  is  founded  upon  a  union  established  in  his  person  between 
man  and  God — between  the  visible  and  invisible  world — and  ulti- 
mately upon  a  revelation  of  the  divine  Name.  If  then  the  setting 
up  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  adoption  of  men  into  it,  be  not  connect- 
ed in  the  New  Testament  with  the  rite  of  baptism,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  fact  we  have  just  noticed,  let  its  import  be  what  it 
may,  does  not  concern  us.  Even  though  baptism  were  enjoined  as 
a  rite  by  our  Lord  himself,  yet  if  it  were  appointed  in  such  terms  as 
leave  us  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  it  was  merely  accidental  to  the 
general  purposes  of  his  advent,  we  cannot  prove  an  identity  be- 
tween the  universal  society  which  acknowledges  it  now  and  the 
one  which  He  founded. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  Gospels  that  we  may  see  there  how  far 
this  is  the  case.  One  of  the  first  events  announced  there  is  con- 
tained in  these  words :  **  In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist, 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea  and  saying  :  Repent  ye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusa- 
lem and  all  Judea,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan  confessing 
their  sins.''  This  narrative  is  at  least  singular :  baptism  is  connect- 
ed with  a  spiritual  act,  that  of  repentance;  with  a  spiritual  promise, 
that  of  remission ;  with  the  announcement  of  a  kingdom ;  with  an 
intimation  that  that  kingdom  should  not  merely  be  composed  of  the 
children  of  Abraham.  Supposing  it  were,  as  some  imagine,  a 
ceremony  not  known  until  that  time,  then  it  was  introduced  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  to  begin;  supposing 
it  had  been  practised,  as  others  say,  at  the  reception  of  Gentile  con- 
verts to  the  privileges  of  the  outer  court,  then  the  administration  of 
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it  to  the  Jews  would  appear  to  be  a  most  significant  intimation 
that  they  were  henceforth  to  take  their  stand  upon  a  universal  hu- 
man ground.  This  baptism  then  was  the  preparation  for  the  gos- 
pel. It  may,  however,  for  aught  that  appears  at  present,  have  been 
only  a  preparation.  But  Jesus  Himself  descends  into  the  water, 
and  as  He  comes  out  of  it,  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaims  Him  the 
well  beloved  Son,  and  the  Spirit  descends  upon  Him  in  a  bodily 
shape.  The  announcement  then  that  the  Divine  man,  the  king  of 
men,  had  really  appeared,  was,  according  to  the  Gospels,  connected 
with  Baptism.  And  this  same  Baptism  they  speak  of  as  the  begin- 
ning of  oar  Lord's  public  ministry,  and  of  all  the  acts  by  which  his 
descent  from  above  was  attested.  Yet  this  might  have  been  neces- 
sary to  mark  the  leader ;  it  need  not  have  any  application  to  his 
disciples.  But  Jesus  preached,  saying,  ''  Repent,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand ;"  he  appoints  Apostles  to  go  and  declare  that 
kingdom ;  and  these  Apostles  baptize.  The  nature  of  their  mes- 
sage may  denote,  however,  that  they  were  only  continuing  the  dis- 
pensation of  John,  thfit  they  had  nothing  directly  to  do  with  that 
higher  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,  whith  John  had  de- 
clared would  supersede  his  own.  Our  Lord  has  a  conversation  with 
Nicodemus  in  which  He  tells  him  that  he  must  be  born  again  if  he 
would  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  because  that  which  is  born  of 
the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit ;  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  for  the  fleshly  man  to  understand  even 
earthly  things,  much  more  these  heavenly  things,  which  He  alone 
could  reveal  who  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  was  in  heaven. 
And  this  declaration  of  the  transcendental  character  of  the  new 
kingdom  is  joined  to  the  words,  ^'Except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Yet  perhaps,  even  here  there  may  be  a  reference  rather  to  the  spi- 
ritual eye  in  man,  which  this  ordinance,  like  those  earlier  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Jews,  might  be  the  means  of  opening,  than  to  the  actual 
gift  of  God's  Spirit  which  was  promised ;  for  it  is  said  expressly, 
**  The  Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified.''  Our  Lord  appears  to  his  disciples  after  He  had  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  He  says, "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven, 
and  earth,  go  therefore,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  th^  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost.''  This  language  is  certainly  strange;  for  it  seems  as  if  it  could 
only  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  But  one 
other  point  of  evidence  is  still  wanting.  Did  the  Apostles,  after  the 
glorification  of  Christ,  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  still  bap- 
tize with  water  7  St.  Peter  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  and  said 
to  the  Jews,  ^'  God  hath  made  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified,  both  Lord 
and  Christ ;  repent  therefore,  and  be  baptized  and  ye  sh^II  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  the  same  day  three  thousand  were 
baptized.  This  evidence  may  perhaps  be  enough  to  show  that  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts,  believed  this  to  be  the  sign 
of  admission  into  Christ's  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom,  and  con* 
sequently,  that  every  person  receiving  that  sign  was,  ipso  /ado,  a 
member  of  that  kingdom.  As  the  son  or  servant  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  entered  so  soon  as  he  was  manumitted  upon  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  as  all  immunities  and  responsibilities  appertain- 
ing to  this  character  from  that  hour  became  his,  the  young  Chris- 
tian convert  who  had  derived  his  instruction  from  the  Scriptures 
could  not  doubt,  that  from  the  time  of  his  baptism  he  was  free  of 
that  brotherhood  of  which  his  Lord  was  the  head.  He  could  not 
doubt  that  whatever  language,  be  it  as  lofty  as  it  might,  described 
that  brotherhood,  described  his  state ;  that  if  Christ  came  to  make 
men  sons  of  God,  he  was  a  son  of  God ;  if  He  came  to  make  them 
members  of  his  own  body,  he  was  a  member  of  that  body ;  if  He 
came  to  endue  men  with  his  Spirit,  that  Spirit  was  given  to  him. 
His  baptism  said  to  him.  This  is  your  position ;  according  to  the 
conditions  of  it  you  are  to  live.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  life.  It  will 
be  one  of  perpetual  conflict  You  will  have  a  battle  not  with  flesh 
and  blood  only,  but  with  principalities  and  powers,  with  the  rulers 
of  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  But  understand  the  nature 
of  the  battle.  Tour  foes  are  not  hindering  you  from  obtaining  a 
blessing ;  they  are  hindering  you  from  entering  into  the  fruition  of 
one  that  has  been  obtained  for  you ;  they  will  laugh  at  you  for 
pretending  that  it  is  yours;  they  will  tell  you  that  you  must  not 
claim  it  But  in  the  strength  of  this  covenant  you  must  claim  it ; 
otherwise  your  life  will  be  a  lie.  I  ask  any  one  calmly  to  read  the 
Epistles,  and  tell  me  whether  any  other  sense  than  this  could  be  put 
upon  baptism  by  those  who  exhorted  men,  because  they  were  bap- 
tized, to  count  themselves  dead  unto  sin  and  alive  unto  God ;  by 
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those  vfho  addressed  men,  the  majority  of  v^hom  they  did  not  know 
personally,  some  of  whom  they  did  know  to  be  inconsistent  and  un- 
holy, as  being  in  Christ,  elect,  children  of  God;  by  those  who  con- 
jured their  disciples  not  to  doubt,  not  to  disbelieve,  that  they  had 
been  admitted  into  the  communion  of  saints,  and  told  them  they 
would  sink  into  apostasy  if  they  did  ?  But  then  I  must  ask  also, 
why,  if  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  declared  to  be  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  this  sign  was  fixed  as  the  admission  of  meti  into  it  at 
the  first,  and  this  sign  still  exists  among  us,  all  we  who  have  re- 
ceived  it  are  not  in  the  same  position,  have  not  the  same  privileges, 
are  not  under  the  same  responsibilities,  as  those  who  lived  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  7  I  ask  whether  Baptism  be  not  the  sign  of  a 
spiritual  and  universal  kingdom  ? 

OBJECTIONS. — I.  The  Quaker, 

To  this  question  various  answers  are  given.  I  will  consider 
first  that  of  the  Quakers. 

I.  It  seems  to  them  utterly  incredible  and  monstrous,  that'  a 
spiritual  fact  or  operation  should  be  denoted  by  a  visible  sign. 
"  Either  men  are  livingly  united  to  the  Divine  Word,  or  they  are 
not;  if  they  are  the  sign  is  useless ;  if  they  are  not,  it  is  false.  If 
Christ's  kingdom  depend  upon  these  outward  ceremonies,  wherein 
does  it  differ  from  the  Jewish  ?  What  do  the  words,  that  John 
came  baptizing  with  water  but  Christ  with  the  Spirit  and  fire, 
mean,  if  both  baptisms  are  equally  outward  1" 

Positions  of  this  kind  are  so  self-evident  to  the  Quaker,  that 
Scripture  cannot  be  suffered  to  contradict  them.  It  is  in  vain  to 
allege  texts  and  commandments.  These  are  primary  truths  which 
ride  over  them  all,  and  determine  the  interpretation  of  them.  If 
the  Apostles  did  act  in  opposition  to  them,  the  Apostles  showed 
that  they  were  still  ignorant  and  Judaical.  Be  it  so — if  these  notions 
are  good  for  any  thing,  if  they  do  not  contradict  the  leading  posi- 
tive truths  of  Quakerism,  let  them  be  upholden  at  all  risks.  But 
that  is  the  point  I  wish  to  examine. 

We  have  seen  that  Fox  did  not  consider  it  the  work  of  the 
Gospd  to  reveal  the  fact  of  men's  relation  to  the  Divine  Word ; 
that  fact,  he  believed,  was  intimated  both  to  Heathens  and  to 
Jews.    To  the  latter  it  was  intimated  by  a  sign.    The  Invisible 
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Teacber  by  this  means  declared  to  tbe  cbildren  of  Abrabam  that 
there  was  a  union  between  themselves  and  Him,  warned  them 
of  the  tendency  there  was  in  their  fleshly  natures  to  separate  from 
Him,  promised  to  uphold  them  against  that  tendency. 

This,  I  say,  Fox  acknowledged  to  be  the  divine  method  in  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  He  never  pretended  that  the  union  which 
was  made  known  to  the  Jew  was  a  material  union ;  if  it  had 
been,  there  would  have  been  no  sign,  for  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  signify.  He  never  pretended  that  it  was  a  varicbk 
union,  deriving  its  existence  from  certain  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the 
human  creatures  who  shared  in  it ;  if  it  had  been  there  could  have 
been  no  sign,  for  the  thing  to  be  signified  would  have  been  differ- 
ent each  day.  So  that  the  appropriateness — the  possibility,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  of  this  method,  arose  from  the  fact  that  a  certain 
spiritual  and  permanent  relation  was  to  be  made  known  by  it 
And  yet  the  reason,  according  to  the  Quaker,  why  this  method 
should  be  abandoned,  is  this  and  this  only,  that  the  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel  has  a  spiritual  and  permanent,  not  a  material  and 
transitory,  character !  Surely  this  is  an  inconsistency  which  needs 
to  be  justified  by  something  else  than  vague  declamations  about 
carnal  practices,  and  angry  denunciations  against  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  from  the  Apostles  downwards,  for  being  guilty  of  them. 

*'  But  it  is  a  false  thing  to  give  the  sign  to  any  one  who  has 
not  the  reality.''  What  is  meant  by  the  words,  has  not  the  reality  f^ 
Is  it  meant  that  the  relation  is  not  real?  If  so.  Fox  was  wrong, 
for  he  affirmed  that  it  tras  leal,  for  all  men.  Or  does  the  word 
real  refer  to  the  feeling  and  acknowledgment  of  the  relation? 
Then  this  proposition  affirms,  that  it  is  false  to  tell  a  man  a  truth 
because  he  does  not  believe  it.  Unquestionably  we  are  guilty  of 
that  falsehood ;  the  whole  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  also 
guilty  of  it ;  Fox  and  the  Quakers  themselves  are  guilty  of  it 

^  But  the  sign  is  useless  to  a  man  who  is  truly  united  to  the    / 
Divine  Word."    There  are  two  opinions  implied  in  this  language,    ' 
both  of  great  importance,  both  very  illustrative  of  Quaker  feeling 
and  history.     One  is  that  it  is  nothing  to  a  man  that  a  thing  is 
true,  true  in  itself,  true  universally,  provided  he  feels  it  to  be  true'" 
for  him  ;  the  other  is  that  union  with  the  Divine  Word  is  all  which 
men  require.    Now  every  earnest  word  which  Fox  spoke  was  a 
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testimony  against  both  these  notions ;  firsts  (as  I  hsYe  shown  so 
often,)  the  truth  of  the  thing  was  the  ground  upon  which  he  exhorted 
men  to  place  their  feeling  of  it ;  secondly,  he  declared  that  union 
to  the  Divine  Word  did  not  satisfy  those  Heathens  or  Jews  ndio 
perceived  it,  but  that  it  made  them  long  for  something  more,  for  a 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  See  here  an  evidence  for  Baptism,  which  all 
the  hbtory  of  Christendom  could  not  have  afforded,  frankly  offered 
to  us  by  those  who  reject  it.  Their  whole  preaching  is  against 
Judaism,  against  the  old  covenant ;  and  yet  they  are  thrown  back 
upon  Judaism,  they  cannot  jrise  above  the  great  doctrine  of  the  old 
covenant.  But  neither  can  they  keep  that  doctrine ;  they  cannot 
^  keep  the  faith  that  we  are  related  to  the  Divine  Word ;  they 
can  only  substitute  for  it  certain  indii^ual  feelings  and  impres- 

01000. 

And  now,  having  this  thought  on  our  minds,  let  us  compare 
for  an  instant  our  inferpretation  of  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist 
with  thrirs.  We  say  that  John  came  baptizing  with  water  unto 
repentance,  for  the  remis^on  of  ans.  Here  lay  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  Ms  Baptism.  Our  Lord^s  baptism,  we  maintain,  includes 
this  meaning,  but  it  has  a  deeper  one.  His  baptbm  is  not  only 
unto  repentance ;  not  only  intimates  that  the  heart  has  turned  to 
God,  and  so  turning  is  delivered  from  sin  :  it  gives  the  spirit  and 
power  whence  repentance  and  every  other  right  act  must  flow ; 
it  brings  the  subject  of  it  under  the  discipline  of  that  purifying  fire 
whereby  the  old  and  evil  nature  is  to  be  consumed.  This  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  seems  to  be  literal  enough,  and  it  precisely  ac- 
cords with  the  promises  and  anticipations  of  the  prophets,  with  the 
expositions  and  retrospections  of  the  Apostles.  How  does  the 
Quaker  improve  upon  it  1  He  makes  it  the  great  characteristic  of 
John,  that  he  did  baptize  with  water,  and  of  Christ,  that  He  would 
not  baptize  with  water.  So  that  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness said  this,  ^'  Hear,  oh  Israel !  rejoice,  oh  ye  Gentiles !  the 
glorious  time  is  at  band,  which  your  fathers  expected,  which  the 
whole  universe  has  been  groaning  for — the  time  when  signs  are  to 
be  abolished.  The  great  Prince  and  Deliverer  is  at  hand,  who 
will  cause  that  the  things  of  earth  shall  be  no  longer  pledges  and 
sacraments  of  a  union  with  Heaven !  This  is  the  consummation 
of  all  the  hopes  of  mankind,  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  Taber- 
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nacle  of  God  being  with  men ;  by  bis  dwelling  with  them,  and 
their  being  his  people,  and  his  being  their  God." 

2«^    The  AnUrfiBdabaftist. 

11.  The  Anti-psedobaptist  is,  in  many  respects,  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  Quaker.  He  attaches  a  very  great  value  to  the 
baptismal  sign.  He  believes  that  it  is  intended  to  be  the  witness 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  In  general,  he  is  remarkable  for  holding 
the  belief  firmly,  in  which  the  Quaker  is  deficient,  that  men  are 
chosen  by  God  to  their  place  in  the  Divine  Economy.  But  he  con* 
ceives^thatthe  admission  of  those  who  have  n.Q  spiritual  conscious^- 
n^jDr  spiritual  capacity  to  this  ordinance,  is  destructive  of  its 
iQeaningX-^  it  exists  in  podern  Europe  it  has  nothmg  to  do  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

I  should  be  very  careful  to  answer  this  objection,  for  it  certainly 
affects  the  whole  of  my  argument,  if  it  hadf  not  been  already  so 
fully  considered.  The  issue  to  be  tried  between  us  and  the  Ana- 
baptists is  not  whether  the  existence  of  such  and  such  a  sign  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  a  kingdom,  but  what  that  kingdom  is  which 
it  should  indicate.  I  have  maintained,  upon  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
turejjth^t  the  Catholic  Church  is  emphatically  a  kingdom  foLmim- 
kiod^  a  kingdom  grounded  upon  the  union  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Christ  between  God  and  man.  I  have  maintained  that  it 
grew  out  of  a  family  and  a  nation,  of  which  social  states  it  proved 
itself  to  be  the  proper  and  only  foundation.  Supposing  this  notion 
to  be  altogether  false,  it  may  be  most  reasonable  to  say,  that  a 
child,  an  embryo  man,  ought  to  be  treated  as  if  he  were  not  a  citizen 
of  this  kingdom.  To  one  who  believes  it  true,  such  a  doctrine  must 
seem  absolutely  monstrous.  Let  us  take  a  member  of  either  of  the 
classes  out  of  which  the  early  Church  was  formed.  First  let  him 
be  a  Heathen.  He  has  been  struck  with  the  threatenings  of  coming 
judgments  which  were  visible  in  the  sins  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
divorces,  adulteries,  incests,  parricides  of  its  most  conspicuous  mem- 
bers. He  has  felt  how  little  the  idea  of  the  gods  which  was  re- 
ceived among. his  countrymen,  tended  to  repress  such  atrocities. 
The  preaching  of  some  Christian  Apostle  has  awakened  him  to  the 
fact,  that  the  evil  nature  from  which  all  these  crimes  have  proceed- 
ed is  in  himself.    He  hears  of  a  deliverance  out  of  that  nature.  He 
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hears  that  God  has  revealed  himself  to  men  as  the  enemy  of  all 
unrighteousness ;  that  He  has  also  revealed  himself  to  men  as  their 
Father ;  that  his  Son  has  come  down  to  dwell  among  men  ;  that 
He  has  made  himself  the  brother  of  our  raqf ;  that  He  has  claimed 
the  members  of  it  for  members  of  his  own  body ;  that  He  has  given 
them  a  sign  of  adoSission  into  it;  that  He  has  promised  them  his 
Spirit.  Could  he  who  received  this  joyful  message,  and  acted  upon 
the  command  which  was  involved  in  it,  doubt  that  he  was  received 
into  the  true  human  family,  that  he  was  taken  out  of  a  hateful, 
anomalous,  inhuman  world  ?  Could  he  then  dare  to  say,  ^'  This 
child  tvhom  I  have  begotten,  belongs  to  this  inhuman  anomalous 
world;  he  has  a  human  form  and  countenance — that  form  and 
countenance  which  Christ  bore — yet  tbe  accursed  nature  which  I 
have  renounced  is  his  proper,  his  appoinllH  master ;  the  evil  society 
out  of  which  I  have  fled,  is  his  home ;  to  the  evil  spirit  who  I  be- 
lieve has  infused  his  leaven  into  that  nature  and  that  society,  I  leave 
him.''  I  am  now  reasoning  with  a  person  who  does  not  attach 
any  high  meaning  to  Baptism,  but  with  one  who  believes  it  to  be 
really  the  sign  of  the  redeemed  covenant  family.  I  ask  such  a 
person  to  consider,  what  less  than  this  a  Christian  convert  could 
suppose  to  be  signified,  by  any  one  who  told  him  that  he  was  not 
to  baptize  his  child,  because  he  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  in- 
cluded in  Christ's  redemption  ? 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  whole  of  the  contradiction 
which  such  a  prohibition  would  involve.  Far  from  it.  The  idea 
of  the  Gospel,  as  the  revelation  of  truths  which  are  expressed  in 
the  forms  of  family  socjety,  and  which,  to  all  appearance,  are  not 
expressible  in  any  other  forms,  truths  to  the  apprehension  of  which 
he  had  risen  through  the  feelings,  which  his  domestic  relations  or  the 
consciousness  of  their  violation  had  called  forth,  would  seem  to  him 
utterly  destroyed,  all  links  between  human  relations  and  divine  at 
once  abolished,  if  he  might  not  dare  to  speak  of  his  child  as  united 
to  him  in  a  spiritual  bond.  Again,  the  idea  of  the  Gospel,  as  the 
promise  of  a  Spirit  who  would  awaken  all  consciousnesses,  convic- 
tions, and  affections,  would  be  equally  trifled  with,  by  the  doctrine 
that  the  existence  of  these  convictions,  consciousnesses,  affections, 
was  the  condition  precedent  to  an  admission  into  the  Gospel 
Covenant. 
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On  this  last  point,  the  perplexities  of  a  Hebrew  Christian,  who 
was  commanded  not  to  baptize  \ivs  child,  must  have  been  still  more 
distressing.  His  own  covenant  had  been  emphatically  with  chil- 
dren.  That  which  ha4.  superseded  it  was,  in  all  other  respects, 
wider,  freer,  more  directly  referring  all  acts  of  the  creature  to  the 
love  and  good  pleasure  of  the  Creator.  Yet,  without  one  word  of 
Christ  being  produced  to  this  effect,  /  command  you  not  to  follow 
the  analogy  of  God's  earlier  dispensation^  not  to  suppose  that^in  my 
kingdom  of  grace,  infants  are  accounted  human  and  nunal  beings 
as  they  were  under  the  law — without  the  record  of  one  sentence  to 
this  purpose ;  with  the  record  of  many  acts  and  words  which  led 
to  just  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  infants  were  a  most  honoured 
part  of  that  race  which  He  oame  to  seek  and  save;  with  the  doc- 
trine forming  an  article  of  IRs  daily  confession,  that  the  Redeemer 
of  humanity  had  himself  entered  into  the  state  of  childhood,  as  well 
as  into  that  of  manhood,  the  Israelite  convert  ii  forced  to  abandon 
all  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  he  had  derived  from 
God's  own  teaching,  not  because  they  were  too  narrow,  but  be- 
cause they  were  too  comprehensive  for  his  new  position. 
i  The  Anti-paedobaptist  then,  I  think,  cannot  plead,  (and  this  is 
his  only  plea,)  that  the  application  of  Baptism  to  infants  is  a  strange^ 
and  perplexing  departure  from  the  admitted  sense  and  object  of  the 
ordinance.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  some  reason,  I  fancy,  for 
suspecting  danger  on  the  other  side.  It  was  so  reasonable,  so  in- 
evitable a  consequence  of  the  baptismal  principle,  that  infants 
should  be  received  into  the  Church — the  law  of  the  Church's  pro- 
pagation was  thereby  so  clearly  explained  and  reconciled  with  the 
ordinary  laws  of  God's  Providence — that  it  would  be  no  wonder  if 
another  truth,  equally  necessary,  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  eagerness 
to  enforce  that  which  this  practice  inculcated.  It  might  be  for- 
gotten that  we  baptize  children,  not  because  they  are  children,  bu 
because  they  are  embryo  men ;  that  to  the  complete  idea  of  a 
spiritual  blessing,  a  receiver  is  needful  as  well  as  a  giver ;  that 
Baptism  is  not  a  momentary  act  but  a  perpetual  sacrament.  Be- 
fore I  finish  this  section,  I  may  have  occasion  to  show  that  some  or 
all  of  these  errors  have  arisen  in  the  Church,  and  to  their  prevalen- 
cy  the  rise  of  a  sect  of  Anti-psedobaptists  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attri- 
buted.    But  there  is  found,  side  by  side  with  Baptism,  in  all  the 
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countries  where  it  is  adopted,  an  institution  which  is  a  far  more 
complete  testimony  against  such  perversions,  than  those  have  been 
able  to  bear  who  set  aside  the  principle  out  of  which  they  have 
grown.  This  institution,  not  displacing  or  superseding  Baptism, 
but  confirming^  as  its  name  denotes,  the  authority  and  pledges  of 
that  sacrament,  declares  to  the  child  that  He  who  has  guided  it 
^  through  infancy  will  be  with  it  in  the  conscious  struggles  of  man- 
hood, and  that  it  has  been  made  free,  not  o^ly  of  a  particular  con- 
gregation, but  of  the  Universal  Church. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists  then,  like  that  of  the  Quakers, 
sui^lies  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  my  position,  for  it  shows 
that  just  so  far  as  the  operation  of  Baptism  is  restricted,  just  so  far 
does  the  belief  of  a  humaJIRiety  become  impossible.* 

3.     The  Modem  Protestant. 

Next  to  the  Allabaptist  comes  the  soi'disant  disciple  of  Luther 
'  and  Calvin,  the  modem  Protestant  or  Evangelical.    Hig^ doctrine 

#  As  the  notion  that  the  Baptism  now  existing  in  Christendom  is  in- 
valid,  because  it  is  generally  performed  by  sprinkling,  and  not  by  immersion, 
is  accidentally  connected  with  the  Anti-paedobaptist  theory,  it  may  be  well- 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  it  in  this  place.  *'  The  practice,"  it  is  said,  *'of 
the  early  ages,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  was  to  immerse  ;  the  emblematical 
character  of  Baptism  as  a  burial  is  destroyed  by  the  other  practice  ;  if  we 
admit  an  outward  ceremony  at  all,  we  cannot  afterwards  pretend  that  the 
mode  of  performing  it  is  indifferent."  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  truth  in 
each  of  these  propositions.  I  admit  (with,  I  suppose,  the  majority  of  Church- 
men) that  there  is  a  high  probability  in  favour  of  the  prevalence  in  early 
times  of  that  practice  which  is  least  likely  to  have  been  afterwards  intro- 
duced, and  that  most  of  the  facts  we  know  would  confirm  the  opinion.  I 
admit  that  the  word  "  buried  with  him, "in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Romans, 
is  a  better  argument  for  immersion,  than  the  words  "  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,"  in  St.  Peter,  can  ever  famish  for  the  modern  custom.  I  admit, 
that  having  received  a  certain  form  and  not  another,  as  the  sign  of  a  certain 
thing,  we  have  no  business  to  give  ourselves  airs  about  the  unimportance  of 
certain  particulars  of  that  which  has  been  prescribed.  But  here  lies  the  dis- 
tinction. No  particular  mode  of  baptism  is  prescribed  by  our  Lord.  It  is  said, 
you  shall  make  water  the  sign  ;  and  you  shall  accompany  the  use  of  this 
water  with  certain  words.  It  is  not  said.  Thus  shall  you  use  it,  and  in  no 
other  way.  Now  the  highest  probability,  that  a  practice  now  existing  is 
different  from  one  formerly  existing,  does  not,  I  contend,  make  that  practice 
illegitimate,  if  it  answer  to  the  terras  of  the  law  which  ordained  it.  And  this 
rule  applies  especially  to  the  case  of  a  Universal  Institution  ;  we  cannot  tell 
that  the  old  practice,  however  laudable  and  right,  may  not  have  been  deter- 
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iljhat  there  are  two  kiogdoms  of  Christ,  one  real  and  spiritaal, 
the  odier  outward  and  visible.    It  is  highly  desirable,  perhaps 


mined  by  the  circa  instances  of  a  particular  country  or  time  ;  we  cannot  tell 
that  the  liberty  of  modal  alteration  may  not  have  been  contemplated  and 
provided  for  in  the  terms  of  the  enactment.  A  sign  which  is  divinely  insti- 
tuted and  meant  for  mankind,  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  determined  by  any 
guesses  or  judgments  about  antiquity.  They  may  be  most  useful  as  sugges- 
tions,  they  may  unfold  to  us  meanings  which  we  have  lost ;  they  cannot  be 
produced  as  condemnatory  of  that,  which  he  who  appointed  the  sign  has  not 
condemned.  Least  of  all  must  the  notion  intrude  itself,  that  such  or  such  a 
sign  is  not  1>ig  enough,  does  not  involve  self-sacrifice  enough  ;  for  this  is  to 
set  aside  the  first  principle  upon  which  the  validity  of  all  signs  must  rest, 
that  the  one,  be  it  great  or  little,  which  the  Ruler  has  fixed,  is  the  right  one, 
and  must  denote  what  He  meant  it  to  denote. 

What  I  have  said,  I  hope  is  sufficiently  plain.  If  not,  the  case  of  the  ring 
in  marriage  may  illustrate  it.  Supposing  a  ring  to  be  prescribed  by  any  law 
in  virtue  of  which  marriages  are  performed,  a  ring  is  indispensable.  But  the 
strongest  evidsnce  to  prove  that  rings  at  weddings  bad  been  commonly  of 
gold,  and  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  prove  that  they  had  been  any  thing 
else,  ought  not  to  be  sufficient  to  make  a  marriage  void,  which  was  concluded 
with  some  ring.  And  this  example  suggests  an  observation  in  reference  to 
the  alleged  loss  of  the  baptismal  rm6/ef»,  by  the  use  of  sprinkling.  Suppos- 
ing it  were  urged  by  one,  who  was  impeaching  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
which  was  celebrated  with  a  brass  or  copper  ring,  that  some  notion  of  purity 
was  implied  in  the  choice  of  the  nobler  metal ;  nay,  supposing  he  were  able 
to  produce  clear  proof  that  that  notion  had  been  attached  to  it,  had  even 
given  occasion  to  the  custom — a  judge  would  surely  not  listen  for  an  instant 
to  such  an  argument ;  though  he  would  admit,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
the  idea  of  marriage  implied  purity,  and  that  it  was  the  object  of  all  marriage 
institutions  and  ceremonies  to  preserve  it.  He  would  at  once  declare  that 
the  emblem,  however  interesting,  however  useful  for  personal  meditation, 
however  lawful  as  the  foundation  of  a  custom,  was  altogether  distinct  from 
the  tign»  The  preicrihed  sign  testified  that  the  union  between  the  parties 
was  complete  and  final  ;  a  purely  arbitrary  sign,  having  no  emblematic  value, 
would  do  this  ;  and  the  force  of  it  as  arbitrary,  as  appointed,  must  not  be  lost 
through  any  consideration  of  its  wisdom  or  propriety.  This  reflection  is 
especially  needful  in  the  present  case.  An  institution  of  divine  appointment 
will  necessarily  carry  in  it  a  profound  wisdom,  and  manifold  adaptations  to 
the  condition  of  the  creatures  for  whom  it  is  destined.  Such  a  symbol  as 
water  at  once  suggests  numerous  hints  and  analogies,  and  many  more  pre- 
sent themselves  to  an  earnest,  even  though  he  be  not  a  fiinciful,  thinker.  But 
the  main  ract  to  which  Baptism  bears  witness,  our  adoption  into  Christ,  must 
be,  after  all,  the  key  to  these  analogies,  and  not  they  the  iMjrs  to  it.  And 
that  adoption  into  Christ  must  be  receivedA'ttt  a  fact,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  sign,  without  the  least  reference  to  any  apparent  likeness  in  it  to  the 
thing  signified  ,*  else  the  sign  will  lota  its  universality,  and  be  treated  at 
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necessary,  that  young  as  well  as  old  should  be  admitted  into  the 
latter.  Baptism  is  the  appointed  mode  of  admission.  What  are 
the  privileges  of  the  Gentile  court  into  which,  by  this  ordinance, 
we  are  received,  they  do  not  precisely  determine.  Possibly  some 
grace  is  communicated  at  Baptism ;  or  if  not,  the  blessings  of 
being  permitted  to  hear  preaching,  and  of  obtaining  a  Christian 
education,  are  great,  and  may  be  turned  to  greater  use  hereafter. 
But  the  important  point  of  all  is  this,  to  press  upon  men  that  till 
they  have  been  actually  and  consciously  converted,  they  are  not 
members  of  Christ  or  children  of  God.  Some  disciples  of  this 
school  believe  that  these  words  may  be  applied  to  baptized  people 
in  a  sense  ;  but  if  you  desire  to  know  in  what  sense,  the  answers 
are  so  vague  and  indeterminate,  as  to  leave  a  painful  impression 
upon  the  mind,  that  such  language  is  very  awful  and  significant, 
and  yet  that  it  may  on  certain  occasions  be  sported  with  or  used 
with  a  secret  reservation. 

But  those  who  make  these  statements  say,  that  they  wish  to 
get  rid  of  equivocations,  not  to  invent  them.  They  resort  to  this 
hypothesis  of  a  double  kingdom,  because  the  plainest  observation 
tells  them,  that  a  baptized  man  may  be  a  very  evil  man,  and  be- 
cause, being  evil,  they  cannot  see  what  he  has  to  do  with  a  king- 
dom of  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  Again, 
they  say,  '^  Let  people  make  out  what  theological  scheme  they 
please,  we  know  that  we,  having  been  baptized  in  infancy,  did  in 
manhood  as  much  pass  from  death  unto  life,  as  any  heathen  in  the 
first  age  could  have  done."  It  is  not,  they  contend,  fair  or  honest 
to  suppress  either  of  these  facts,  either  that  which  is  obvious  to 
every  man's  common  sense,  or  that  of  which  they  themselves  are 
conscious ;  but  that  this  is  done,  and  must  be  done,  if  we  assume 

nothing  to  those  who  cannot,  through  deficiency  in  the  faculty  of  compariflon, 
or  any  other  cause,  discover  the  resemblance. 

These  remarks  are  merely  intended  to  show,  that  there  is  no  warrant  for 
the  notion  that  the  Baptism  now  existing  among  us,  it  not  formally  the  bap- 
tism which  Christ  ordained,  and  therefore  the  sign  of  admission  into  his  uni* 
versal  and  spiritual  kingdom,  because  the  mode  of  administering  it  may  not 
be  that  which  his  Apostles  practised.  The  question  whether  any  power  and 
what  power  has  a  right  to  presocibe  for  the  whole  Church,  or  for  any  parti- 
cular branch  of  it,  a  certain  mode  of  performing  Baptism,  is  quite  a  distinct 
one,  which  must  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 
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Baptism  to  be  v^hat  it  is  sometimes  called — A  New  Birth — the 
actual  introduction  into  a  spiritual  world. 

Now  I  feel  as  little  disposed  to  deny  the  melancholy  propo- 
sition that  Christian  men  are  not  living  Christian  lives,  as  the 
Jewish  prophet  felt  to  pass  over  the  truth,  that  the  name  of  God 
was  blasphemed  through  his  countrymen  in  all  lands.  The  prece- 
dents which  Holy  Scripture  furnishes  I  believe  to  be  strictly  appli- 
cable to  us ;  that  which  was  the  function  of  the  preacher  then  is 
his  function  now  ;  if  he  who  prophesied  in  Jerusalem  was  to  re- 
buke men  for  sin,  and  to  call  them  to  repentance,  we  in  London 
or  Paris  are  to  do  the  like.  The  question  is.  What  is  the  sin  which 
we  are  to  rebuke,  what  is  the  repentance  to  which  we  are  to  in- 
vite? The  Jewish  prophet  charged  his  people  with  forgetting  the  ,^ 
covenant  of  their  God.  He  traced  up  all  sins  to  this  sin.  He  said 
that  the  Jew  was  guilty,  because  he  did  not  claim  the  privilege  of 
a  Jew,  because  he  did  not  act  as  if  he  was  a  Jew.  Are  we  to  fol- 
low this  precedent  or  not?  Are  we  following  it  when  we  say, 
"  This  covenant  is,  I  will  be  to  you  a  father,  and  you  shall  be  to  me 
sons  and  daughters ;  you  are  acting  as  if  you  were  not  in  this 
covenant,  you  are  forgetting  it,"  or  when  we  say,  "  These  titles 
are  not  yours,  or  are  yours  only  in  some  formal  imaginary  sense,'* 
that  is,  if  we  spoke  plain  English,  in  no  sense  at  all  ? 

As  little  do  I  desire  to  deny  or  explain  away  the  other  assertion, 
that  baptized  men,  who  have  lived  without  God  in  the  world,  are 
converted  to  Him  by  his  grace.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  I  believe 
was  held  as  strongly  by  St.  Bernard,  Thauler,  and  A  Kempis,  I  * 
might  add  by  Loyola  and  Xavier,  as  by  any  modern  Methodist 
These  eminent  persons  did  not  limit  their  language  to  cases  of  open 
profligacy  (though  they  by  no  means  excluded  such  cases);  they 
applied  it  to  laymen  or  priests,  who  under  a  respectable  exterior 
had  sought  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.  Whether 
we  have  a  right  to  restrict  the  word  to  a  particular  act  or  crisis ; 
whether  every  act  of  repentance  is  not  one  of  conversion  or  turning 
to  God ;  whether  we  are  not  apt  to  forget  that  every  such  act 
must  be  as  much  attributed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  recovery 
from  habitual  thoughtlessness  and  sin,  are  questions  for  serious  re- 
flection ;  but  the  decision  of  them  does  not  aSect  the  opinion,  that 
there  may  be  an  entire  change  in  the  feelings  and  aims  of  one  who 
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has  received  Christian  Baptism.  But  by  "what  words  is  such  a  re- 
volution to  be  denoted  1  I  believe  the  answer  may  be  obtained, 
by  comparing  different  approved  records  of  conversions.  We 
shall  find  a  great  difference  in  them.  In  some  we  shall  hear  a 
man  speaking  with  great  horror  and  loathing  of  his  past  years  and 
of  his  youthful  companions.  We  shall  hear  another  transferring 
these  expressioris  of  loathing  to  his  evil  nature,  and  to  himself  for 
having  yielded  to  it,  manifesting  the  deepest  affection  for  all  he 
has  ever  been  acquainted  with,  owning  them  to  be  more  righteous 
than  himself,  believing  that  God  cares  for  them  as  well  as  for  him 
-—certain  that  what  is  true  for  him,  is  true  also  for  them.  The  first 
talks  much  of  the  new  start  he  has  taken,  of  his  new  heart,  of  his 
purified  affections ;  the  latter  rejoices  that  having  discovered  the 
feebleness  of  his  own  heart,  he  has  been  led  to  see  that  there  is 
another  in  whom  he  ought  to  have  trusted  before,  and  may  trust 
now.  The  first  speaks  of  the  grace  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
himself;  the  other  of  being  taken  under  the  gracious  guidance  of 
a  Spirit,  whom  he  has  resisted  too  long.  Granting  that  these 
modes  of  expression  may  be  sometimes  intermingled,  that  there 
may  be  a  true  feeling  in  those  who  chiefly  use  the  former,  and  that 
there  may  be  error  and  confusions  in  those  records  wherein  the 
latter  predominate,  yet  does  not  every  one  recognise  a  character- 
istic, a  most  practical  difference  between  them  ?  Would  not  any 
experienced  person  of  the  Evangelical  school  feel,  that  the  one 
kind  of  language  indicated  a  much  more  healthful,  genuine,  state 
4>f  character  than  the  other  1  But  then  ought  he  not  to  ask  him- 
self whether  both  of  these  kinds  of  language  are  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  Baptismal  regeneration,  or  only  one  of  them ;  and  if 
only  one,  whether  the  false  or  the  true  1  If  the  words,  "  then  I 
was  awakened,"  do  not  imply  "  I  had  been  asleep ;"  if  the  words, 
"  then  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  do  not  imply  "  that 
which  I  knew  was  true  before  I  knew  it ;"  if  the  words,  "  I 
ceased  to  strive  against  the  Spirit,"  do  not  imply  "that  there  had 
been  a  previous  resistance  to  the  Spirit,"  they  are  mere  cant 
words,  good  for  nothing,  nay,  utterly  detestable.  But,  if  they  do 
imply  all  this,  they  imply  just  what  the  believer  in  Baptismal  Re- 
generation is  charged  with  fiction  and  falsehood  for  maintain"^ 
ing.    They  presume  the  existence  of  a  state,  which  is  our  state, 
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whether  we  are  conscious  of  it,  whether  we  are  in  conformity  with 
it,  or  no. 

It  is  then  not  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  these  two  facts, 
that  we  should  adopt  the  notion  that  there  are  two  }^i3gdoms,^QAfi 
earthly,  formal^  fictitious;  the  other  heavenly,  spiritual^jsaL  It 
is  not  necessary  for  their  vindication,  seeing  that  neither  of  these 
facts  can  be  calmly  examined,  even  in  the  reports  of  those  who 
insist  most  upon  them,  without  suggesting  the  notion,  that  there 
must  be  a  heavenly,  spiritual,  real  kingdom,  against  which  all  evil 
men,  just  in  so  far  forth  as  they  are  eril,  are  rebelling ;  and  into 
subjection  to  which  all  converted  men,  in  so  far  forth  as  they  are 
converted,  are  brought.  And  therefore,  whatever  evils  have  flowed 
and  are  flowing  from  this  notion,  are  not  justified  or  compensated 
for  by  one  practical  advantage.  How  practical  the  evils  are,  let 
the  history  of  Christian  Europe  since  the  Reformation  attest !  I 
have  spoken  of  the  difference  between  Luther  and  the  Lutherans, 
even  between  Calvin  and  the  Calvinists;  I  have  spoken  of  the 
way  in  which  Justification  by  faith  has  been  turned  from  a  living 
principle  into  an  empty  shibboleth,  in  which  the  divine  Election 
has  lost  its  force,  except  as  an  excuse  for  doubting  the  existence  of 
our  own  awful  responsibilities.  If  we  trace  these  miserable  fruits 
to  their  root,  we  shall  find  it  I  believe  in  this  notion.  This  at  least 
is  certain,  as  I  have  had  occasion  again  and  again  to  remark,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  was  held  by  Luther  not  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Justification  by  faith,  (as  he  might  have 
held  any  doctrine  which  belonged  to  the  natural  philosophy  of  hi% 
age,)  but  that  he  grounded  the  one  on  the  other.  "  Believe  on  the 
warrant  of  your  Baptism,  You  are  grafted  into  Christ ;  claim  your 
position.  You  have  the  Spirit,  you  are  children  of  God ;  do  not 
live  as  if  you  belonged  to  the  devil."  This  was  his  invariable 
language,  with  this  he  shook  the  Seven  Hills. 

What,  I  ask,  have  those  done  who  have  abandoned  this  lan- 
gtiage,  and  who,  while  they  talk  of  Luther,  would  actually  de» 
nounce  any  one  as  heretical  and  papistical  who  used  it  1  The 
children  of  Protestant  families  are  told  that  they  have  no  right  to 
call  themselves  children  of  God.  They  grow  up  in  that  convic- 
tion ;  in  maturer  years  they  carry  it  to  its  legitimate  consequences. 
They  feel  that  they  have  no  right  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer,  no 
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right  to  pray  at  all ;  that  they  have  no  power  near  them  to  keep 
them  from  temptation ;  that  tkey  have  no  bonds  of  fellowship  with 
any,  except  on  the  grounds  of  liking  and  taMfe.  Gradually  as 
their  understandings  ripen  and  their  feelings  decay,  they  begin  to 
regard  Protestantism  as  a  half-way  house  between  Popery  and 
Infidelity  \  and  whether  they  shall  go  back  to  the  one,  or  on  to 
the  other,  depends  principally  upon  their  circumstances,  and  upon 
the  predominance  of  the  fancy  or  of  the  intellect  in  their  constitu- 
tion. I  ^peak  of  the  more  courageous ;  in  the  majority,  dull  indif* 
ference,  which  is  incapable  •f  either  resolve,  becomes  the  ruling 
habit  of  mind,  llianks  be  to  Go4t  the  exceptions  to  my  statement, 
in  all  Protestant  countries,  are  innumerable.  But  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  almost  universally,  that  they  occur  when  parents  have 
acted  upon  the  principle  which  I  am  maintainbg,  though  in  words 
they  have  disavowed  it ;  when  they  have  troited  their  children  as 
if  they  possessed  all  Christian  titles  and  privil^gel^  though  they 
did  so  in  utter  disregard  of  their  own  theory.  That,  even  in  such 
cases,  the  contradiction  has  not  been  innocuous,  I  think  I  can 
affirm  with  some  confidence.  A  sense  of  perplexity,  of  half  sin- 
cerity, cleaves  to  the  minds  of  those  who  most  long  to  keep  a  clear 
heart  and  a  free  conscience.  They  do  not  dare  to  call  themselves 
by  a  name  which  yet  they  feel  they  must  claim,  if  they  are  to 
serve  God  or  to  do  any  right  act.  Hence  their  conduct  becomes 
uncertain,  their  thoughts  are  not  manly ;  and,  in  place  of  humility, 
they  cultivate  a  false  shame,  in  which  they  are  conscious  that  pride 
18  a  large  ingredient.  There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  who  will 
understand  my  meaning ;  there  are  others,  I  mean  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  to  whom  I  wish  that  I  could  make  it  intelligible.  But  at 
all  events,  those  who  feel  as  I  do  in  this  matter,  will  have  bitter 
cause  for  self-reproach,  if  they  do  not  protest  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  against  a  notion  which,  if  1  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  is 
doing  more  than  all  others  to  undermine  the  Christianity  of  the 
Protestant  nations. 

4.     The  Philosopher. 

IV.  Last  come  our  modern  Philosophers.  Their  notions  upon 
this  subject  are  generally  indicated  by  some  such  language  as  the 
following.    ^^  Baptism  cannot  be  the  sign  of  a  Universal  Society, 
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for  it  excludes  Pagans  and  Mahometans — all  but  the  members  of 
a  certain  religious  sect ;  Baptism  cannot,  in  any  proper  sense,  be 
the  sign  of  a  Spiritual  Society,  for  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
tbe  most  stupid  and  the  most  cultivated,  the  most  brutal  and  the 
most  humane ;  Baptism,  by  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  performed, 
implies  the  acknowledgment  of  a  doctrine  which  many  Christians 
deny,  few  think  of,  and  none  understand ;  Baptism,  if  we  may 
joBge  from  the  words  or  the  ceremonies  which  everywhere  accom* 
pany  it,  presumes  the  belief  of  an  e^  spiritud  agency,  a  belief 
belonging  only  to  the  darkest  ages*  Baptism  was  unquestionably 
a  bond  of  fellowship  in  certain  periods ;  it  did  mean  something  to 
those  who  lived  in  them ;  but  its  significance  is  gone ;  it  is  changed 
into  a  worthless  qroibol  which  may  be  allowed  to  last  so  long  as 
it  does  not  pretaad  to  lie!  any  thing,  but  which  the  moment  it  en- 
deavours to  recover  its  obsolete  importance  will  be  rejected  by  wise 
men  altogether.'* 

^  To  the  first  of  these  objections,  that  Baptism  is  exclusive,  be- 
cause merely  for  those  who  profess  a  faith  in  Christ,  I  reply.  As 
against  the  theologians  who  look  upon  Christ  merely  as  the  great 
teacher,  this  argument  has  the  greatest  force :  to  baptize  men  into 
the  name  of  Christ  is,  if  they  be  right,  to  receive  them  into  the 
sect  or  school  of  a  certain  person  who  appeared  in  Palestine  1800 
years  aga  We  may  prefer  him  to  one  who  appeared  in  Arabia 
about  1200  years  ago,  but  our  taste,  which  increased  information 
may  change  altogether,  is  surely  no  true  foundation  for  a  human 
fellowship.  But,  be  it  remembered,  this  is  not  the  idea  of  Baptism 
as  it  is  expressed  in  any  one  formulary  which  is  recognised  in  any 
part  of  Christendom.  That  idea  assumes  Christ  to  be  the  Lord  of 
men ;  it  assumes  that  men  are  created  in  Him ;  that  this  is  the 
constitution  of  our  race ;  that  therefore  all  attempts  of  men  to 
reduce  themselves  into  separate  units  are  contradictoiy  and  abor- 
tive. Now  say,  if  you  please,  that  this  is  an  utterly  false  view  of 
things ;  say  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  explain  the  relations  of 
men  to  each  other  and  the  meanmg  o!  their  history ;  say  that  there 
is  no  spiritual  constitution  for  mankind,  or  that  it  cannot  be  known, 
or  that  it  is  not  this.  But  you  cannot  say  that  if  it  toere  this,  a 
society  founded  upon  such  a  prmciple  would  be  merely  one  for  a 
party  and  not  for  mankind.    Acoording  to  our  doctrine  we  most 
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say  to  Jews,  Pagans,  Turks,  There  is  a  fellowship  for  you  as  well 
as  for  us.  We  have  no  right  to  any  spiritual  privileges  to  which 
you  have  not  as  conaplete,  as  indefeasible  a  right.  We  protest 
against  you,  Jews,  because  you  deny  this,  because  you  maintain 
that  there  is  no  fellowship  for  mankind.  We  protest  against  you. 
Pagans,  because  by  giving  us  different  objects  of  worship,  you 
necessarily  divide  us  according  to  circumstances,  customs,  localities. 
We  protest  against  you,  Mahometans,  because,  by  affirming  the 
greatest  man  to  b6  merely  a' man,  you  destroy  the  communication 
between  our  race  and  its  Maker ;  you  suppose  that  communication 
to  exist,  if  at  all,  merely  for  certain  sages,  not  for  every  human 
o^ature.  You  set  up  the  idea  of  absoluteness  against  the  idea  of 
relationship ;  whereas  each  is  involved  in  the  other  and  depends 
upon  the  other ;  and  therefore  you  make  Wimpigtible  for  the  Is- 
lamite nations  to  have  any  feeling  of  a  humanll^,  to  be  any  thing 
but  slaves. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  our  baptismal  fellowship  is  not  spiritual, 
for  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  spiritual  differences  in  men. 
The  dullest  clod  has  the  same  place  in  it,  as  the  man  who  sees  fur- 
thest into  the  meaning  and  life  of  things.  Here,  again,  it  is  neces- 
sary, that  we  should  recall  the  objector  to  the  baptismal  principle. 
He  may  think  that  we  are  using  a  mere  phrase,  or  form  of  words, 
when  we  say  that  the  man  or  the  child  is  actually  adopted  into 
union  with  a  Being  above  himself,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Life,  of 
Power,  of  Wisdom,  is  given  to  him.  All  this  may  seem  to  him 
the  merest  absurdity.  But  we  do  not  think  it  so.  And,  suppo^ng 
it  were  not  an  absurdity,  supposing  it  were  a  truth,  there  would  be 
DO  pretence  for  the  accusation  we  are  considering.  Then  we  should 
not  only  be  bearing  witness  that  the  greatest  distinction  of  all  is 
that  between  the  man  who  has  an  eye  for  spiritual  objects,  and 
the  man  who  sees  nothing  but  the  ground  at  his  feet ;  we  should 
not  only  be  bearing  this  witness,  but  we  should  actually  be  taking 
men  into  a  position  in  which  they  might,  if  they  would,  overcome 
their  downward  tendencies  and  attain  the  highest  insight  Un- 
questionably we  do  not  look  out  for  intellectual  or  moral  aptitudes, 
f  and  expose  the  children  in  whom  we  do  not  discover  them ;  we 
believe  that  there  is  an  eye  in  all  men  which  can  be  opened  if  the 
evil  Will  do  not  keep  it  closed ;  that  all  peculiar  faculties  and 
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capacities  are  subordinate  to  this,  and  will  be  best  awakened  when 
it  is  most  in  exercise.  But  this  doctrine  is  surely  not  one  to  which 
philosophers  of  this  day  can  on  principle  object,  however  little  they 
may  be  inclined  habitually  to  act  upon  it. 

The  third  complaint  is,  that  this  universal  sign  is  inseparably  | 
associated  with  the  belief  of  an  incomprehensible  dogma.  Now  f 
when  we  were  examining  the  features  of  the  Unitarian  creed,  we 
were  led  to  notice,  as  the  most  prominent  and  striking  of  them, 
the  assertion  that  the  unity  of  God  is  a  great  primary  unchange- 
able truth,  upon  which  all  others  must  rest,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  unity  among  men.  This 
affirmation  seemed  to  us  of  the  highest  importance ;  we  said  that 
no  theories  or  conclusions  or  dogmas,  let  them  be  backed  by  what 
authority,  or  supported  by  what  arguments  they  might,  could 
destroy  its  force,  or  make  it  nugatory.  But  we  found  that  this 
truth  of  the  Divine  Unity,  this  awful,  everlasting  primary  truth, 
had  been  turned  by  the  (so  called)  Unitarians  into  a  mere  notion 
or  dogma,  a  notion  or  dogma  actually  deduced  from  material  con- 
siderations and  therefore  self-contradictory ;  a  notion  purely  negative, 
which  said  to  Polytheists,  **  You  ougfU  not  to  worship  many  gods,**  | 
without  declaring  to  them  the  one  God  whom  they  ought  to  wor- 
ship ;  a  notion  not  leading  to  the  adoration  of  a  Living  Being,  but 
to  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  number  one,  a  notion  therefore 
which  never  could  be  the  symbol  of  a  human  fellowship.  If  then  it 
be  true  that  this  unity  is  at  the  root  of  all  union  among  men,  if  it 
be  the  deep  foundation  upon  which  the  pillars  of  the  universe  rest, 
one  must  look  not  for  a  rude  national  announcement  of  it,  but  for 
a  gradual  discovery  of  it,  through  the  forms  and  relations  of  human 
society.  Such  a  discovery  I  have  urged  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures ;  a  discovery  of  which  the  name  revealed  to  the  father 
of  the  faithful  was  the  first  step ;  the  words,  **  Hear,  0  Israel,  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord,"  a  second ;  the  name  into  which  we  / 
are  baptized,  the  final  and  perfect  step. .  I  do  riot  say  that  this  is  • 
a  progress  from  the  obscure  to  the  intelligible,  from  the  remote  to 
the  near  ;  far  from  it :  like  all  science  it  is  an  advance  from  that 
which  may  be  apprehended  by  the  Senses  or  the  Affections,  to  that 
which  is  deeper  and  is  only  within  the  reach  of  the  Understanding 
or  the  Conscience ;  then  onwards  to  those  amazing  abysses  whidi 
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the  Reason  seeks  after,  in  which  she  delights,  wonders,  and  is  lost. 
If  it  were  not  this,  it  would  not  be  a  revelation  of  God  ;  but  being 
this,  it  is,  as  we  believe,  not  the  cold  denial  and  contradiction  of 
all  that  men  have  been  dreaming  of  through  the  different  ages  of 
the  world,  but  rather  the  sweet  reconciliation  and  exquisite  harmony 
of  all  past  thoughts,  anticipations,  revelations.  No  Pagan  mythol- 
ogy could  exist  without  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Something 
beneath  and  behind  all  their  conceptions  of  the  gods,  too  awful  to 
speak  of,  almost  to  think  ofl  Each  mythology  contained  also  its 
Heroes  of  divine  and  human  race,  whom  men  might  admire,  and 
with  whom  they  might  sympathize.  And  this  was  not  enough 
without  the  dream  of  an  Unspirer^  Life-^ver;  not  removed  from 
men,  not  even  a  mere  object  to  be  beheld  and  adored,  but  the 
source  of  all  their  deeper  thoughts  and  longings.  How  dark  and 
sensualized  this  faith  became — how  the  absolute  Being  was  regard- 
ed as  a  dreary  fate,  the  Heroes  as  the  fruit  of  earthly  passions  and 
full  of  earthly  crimes,  the  Inspirer  as  the  god  of  folly  and  drunken- 
ness— ^I  need  not  tell ;  nor  how  jarring  these  forms  of  belief  were 
in  their  best  estate,  how  continually  seeking  for  a  unity  and  not 
finding  it  Still,  the  feelings  were  really  there ;  expressed  indeed, 
by  poets  and  sages,  but  only  because  it  was  their  gift  to  utter  that 
which  was  in  the  hearts  of  poor  men^  that  which  they  were  ob- 
scurely feeling  or  dimly  acting  out  Now,  if  the  Name,  into  which 
we  Europeans  have  for  so  many  centuries  been  baptized,  be,  as  we 
believe  it  is,  that  which  brings  all  these  thoughts  at  one,  sepa- 
rating them  from  their  hateful  and  degrading  additions,  raising 
them  to  Heaven,  and  yet  establishing  a  more  direct  and  intimate 
connection  between  them,  and  all  the  daily  transactions  of  this 
earth — are  we  guilty  of  fencmg  men  off  from  our  Communion  by 
a  strange  dogma  of  which  they  can  know  nothing,  when  we  tell 
them  that  this  Name  is  to  go  with  them  from  their  cradle  to  their 
grave;  that  the  grace,  the  love,  the  fellowship  of  this  name  are  to 
be  with  them  as- charms  against  all  perils,  light  in  all  darkness, 
comfort  in  all  sorrow  ;  that  it  is  to  bind  them  with  that  which  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be ;  that  every  homely 
duty,  every  act  of  self-sacrifice,  every  deed  of  mercy,  will  make 
the  vision  of  it  more  bright,  as  that  vision  will  be  clouded  by  every 
act  of  sini  every  proud  thought,  ev^ry  uncbaiitahle  feeling ;  that 
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the  more  they  cleave  to  this  name,  the  less  they  will  dream  of 
selfish  rewards,  the  more  they  will  long  for  the  day  when  the  sun- 
light of  God's  countenance  may  gladden  the  whole  creation  ;  that 
the  communion  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  one  Spirit,  as  it  has 
been  the  ground  of  all  their  thoughts  and  hopes,  so  will  be  the 
consummation  of  them  all,  to  those  who  shall  wake  up  in  the  same 
likeness,  and  be  satisfied  with  it  ? 

But  Baptism  implies  the  acknowledgment  of  an  evil  spiritual  ^, 
agent,  and  this  belief  is  at  war  with  all  civilization  and  philosophy. 
I  am  as  little  disposed  to  shrink  from  this  charge  as  from  any  of    | 
the  others.    Baptism  unquestionably  has  been  connected  with  this     i 
doctrine  ever  since  it  was  practised  ;  it  must,  I  think,  be  an  un- 
meaning ceremony  to  any  one  by  whom  this  doctrine  is  denied. 

This  opinion  I  ground  upon  the  remarks  which  have  just  been 
made  respecting  the  Baptismal  JSTame,  Baptism  asserts  for  each 
man  that  he  is  taken  into  union  with  a  divine  Person,  and  by  virtue 
of  that  union  is  emancipated  from  his  evil  Jfature.  But  this 
assertion  rests  upon  another,  that  there  is  a  society  for  mankind 
which  is  constituted  and  held  together  in  that  person,  and  that  he 
who  enters  this  society  is  emancipated  from  the  World — the  society 
which  is  bound  together  in  the  acknowledgment  of,  and  subjection 
to,  the  evil  selfish  tendencies  of  each  man's  nature.  But,  Airther,^ 
it  affirms  that  this  unity  among  men,  rests  upon  a  yet  more  awful 
and  perfect  unity,  upon  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  ^ame  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Lose  sight  of  this  last 
and  deepest  principle,  and  both  the  others  perish ;  for  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  Truth,  a  Unity,  a  Love,  existing  under  certainybrm^ , 
and  not  to  believe  that  there  is  an  absolute  Truth,  Unity,  Love, 
from  which  these  forms  have  derived  their  excellence  and  their 
existence,  is  impossible,  and  has  been  always  felt  to  be  impossible.^ 
But  is  it  not  equally  impossible  to  the  Reason,  has  not  the  Experi- 
ence of  mankind  proved  it  to  be  impossible,  to  contemplate  the 
antagonist  forms  of  evil,  without  ascending  to  the  belief  of  an  evil 
which  has  impregnated  those  forms,  and  which  can  exist  apart 
from  them  ?  So  necessary  has  this  conviction  been  found,  not  to 
a  few  but  to  all,  that  the  imagination  has  been  continually  framing 
to  itself  the  horrid  notion  of  an  evil,  which  is  not  merely  the  source 
and  spring  of  all  that  is  evil  in  the  actual  condition  of  things,  but 
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"which  is  the  source  of  those  things  themselves,  a  primary  original 
power,  a  rival  Creator.  This  Manicheeism,  though  only  at  par- 
ticular  seasons  it  may  have  been  congealed  into  a  system,  has  been 
^  haujiting  men's  minds  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  is 
\  haunting  us  all  still.  But  whence  comes  i^  and  what  is  the  great 
prop  of  it  7  Surely  it  is  this.  We  cannot  deny  the  facts  of  misery 
and  evil  which  thrust  themselves  upon  our  notice.  We  feel  that 
^  we  must  refer  them  to  a  cause.  But  not  daring  to  look  steadily  at 
V  the  idea  of  an  evil  ut//,  and  to  contemplate  it  in  the  light  of  a 
perfectly  pure  and  holy  will,  we  fancy  that  the  powers  which  are 
exerted  for  an  evil  end  are  evil,  that  the  things  which  are  turned 
to  an  accursed  use  are  themselves  accursed.  Hence  the  Oromasdes 
and  Arimanes  doctrine ;  hence,  too,  all  the  superstitious  notions 
which  have  peopled  nature  with  malignant  influences  and  objects 
of  dread.  How  are  such  dark  dreams  to  be  dispelled  1  Not  by 
setting  aside  facts ;  not  by  outraging  the  innermost  convictions  of 
mankind  ;  not  by  separating  men  from  one  another,  as  you  do  most 
effectually,  when  you  teach  them  that  the  evil  which  each  is  to 
contend  with  in  himself,  and  the  evil  which  he  sees  in  his  fellow- 
creatures,  or  which  he  notices  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have  no 
common  derivation.  These  outrages  upon  reason  and  conscience 
have  been  perpetrated  again  and  again  by  so-called  philosophers, 
but  what  have  they  effected  ?  What  one  dark  fear  have  they 
removed  out  of  our  path  ?  What  new  bond  of  affection  have  they 
created  between  the  members  of  the  human  family  ?  The  mockery 
has  gone  forth  ;  it  has  been  listened  to,  admired,  adopted  ;  and  in 
the  next  age  all  the  old  superstitions  have  returned  ;  the  imagination 
has  revenged  itself  for  the  denial  of  an  evil  Spirit,  by  turning  all 
the  forms  of  Society  and  of  Nature  into  evil.  Meantime,  this 
Baptism  has  been  testifying  to  high  and  low,  to  men  of  all  coun- 
tries, languages,  customs,  that  they  have  a  common  friend  and  a 
common  enemy ;  but  that  the  enemy  has  been  vanquished,  has 
been  declared  to  have  no  right  or  property  in  any  human 
creature,  in  any  one  corner  of  the  universe  ;  that  his  power  is  con- 
ferred by  our  faithlessness ;  that  while  we  are  claiming  our  true 
position  we  may  despise  and  defy  him  ;  that  it  is  only  by  making 
a  lie  that  we  come  under  the  dominion  of  the  father  of  lies.  And 
yet  it  testifies  as  strongly  to  the  fact,  the  monstrous  fact,  that  men 
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may  be  making  lies,  may  be  living  in  a  position  the  most  utterly 
anomalous  and  unreasonable ;  that  nothing  but  entire  dependence 
upon  the  righteous  and  holy  Being  rescues  any  one  from  this  posi- 
tion ;  that  every  one  therefore  has  a  devil  to  fight  with,  as  well  as 
a  world  and  a  flesh.  Get  rid  of  this  contradiction,  if  you  can,  by 
the  philpsophy  of  deni JTs.  We  shall  continue,  with  God's  assist- 
ance, to  seek  deliverance  from  it  by  declaring  to  men  their  true 
state,  and  by  adopting  them  into  it. 

To  what  extent  the  general  charge  is  made  out  that  Baptism  is 
a  bygone  symbol,  may  be  inferred  from  the  particular  arguments 
upon  which  it  is  grounded.  If  there  be  nothing  which  does  not  be- 
long to  a  particular  age,  nothing  permanent,  nothing  real ;  if  there 
be  nothing  to  connect  together  the  portions  of  mankind  which  are 
separated  by  space  and  time,  then  the  sign  is  obsolete  because  there 
is  nothing  to  be  signified  by  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  men  in 
all  times  have  sought,  and  the  men  of  this  age  above  all  others  are 
professing  to  seek,  for  some  common  human  bonds  which  were  not 
created  to  suit  a  particular  period  and  locality,  and  which  do  not 
change  when  the  notions  and  theories  of  that  period  have  proved 
futile,  when  the  customs  of  that  locality  are  not  applicable,  I  ask, 
where  is  the  proof  that  this  sign  is  not  as  fresh  now  as  it  was  1800 
years  ago?  That  men  in  times  of  sensuality,  of  luxury,  of  religious 
exclusiveness,  of  philosophical  pretension,  become  iinpatient  of  it, 
I  willingly  admit.  What  better  argument  do  I  want  than  this,  that 
it  is  a  true  thing,  a  witness  for  that  which  it  spiritual,  real,  simple, 
universal  1  Thanks  be  to  Grod,  that  He  has  not  left  eternal  truths, 
which  concern  all  men,  to  the  custody  of  the  wise  and  prudent  of 
the  earth;  that  He  has  embodied  them  in  forms  which  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  have  been  witnesses  of  his  love  to  the  humble 
and  the  meek,  and  which  all  the  contradictions  of  pride  and  self- 
will  only  help  to  illustrate  and  interpret. 

THE  ROMISH  SYSTEM. 

I  have  stated  why  I  look  upon  Baptism  as  the  first  sign  of  the 
existence  of  a  Catholic  Church  or  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
I  have  considered  the  different  objections  to  that  view  of  it.  But 
in  the  course  of  these  remarks  I  have  alluded  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  are  most  earnest  in  proclaiming  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
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Charchy  and  equally  earnest  in  maintaining  that  Baptism  is  Ae  only 
induction  into  it.  I  have  intimated  that,  nevertheless,  I  differ  most 
vridely  with  these  persons,  and  believe  that  the  dignity  of  Baptism 
X  was  asserted  against  them  by  the  Reformers  of  the  16th  century. 
I  am  then,  I  conceive,  bound  to  consider  Ihe  doctrine  respecting 
Baptism  which  is  professed  by  the  Romamtii  and  to  give  my  rea- 
1601  for  not  adopting  it. 

The  common  phrase  that  the  Romapist  regards  Baptism  as  an 
opus  operaium^  is  one  which  may  be  liable  to  mueh  perversion. 
An  intelligent  defender  of  the  system  would  protest  earnestly 
against  some  opinions  which  might  seem,  at  firrt  bearing,  to  be  im- 
plied in  it.  *^  To  suppose,"  he  would  say,  '^  from  our  use  of  it,  that 
we  look  upon  a  baptized  person  as  incapable  of  falling  into  sin  or 
losing  heaven,  would  be  to  contradict  monstrously  and  ridiculously 
every  notion  which  our  doctors  have  inculcated  in  their  writings  or 
our  priests  enforced  in  t^eir  practice.  The  disciples  of  the  Reform- 
ation complain  of  us  for  our  vigilance  and  self-suspicion.  It  is  our 
strongest  conviction  that  a  dereliction  of  baptismal  privileges  is  at 
ooce  most  posrible  and  most  avefuL*^  But  having  guarded  himself 
by  this  explanation  he  would,  I  think,  be  most  ready  to  admit  the 
phrase  as  legitimate,  and  to  unfold,  in  some  such  words  as  these, 
the  sense  of  it.  "  By  baptism,"  he  would  say,  "  we  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  redemption  which  Christ  wrought  out  for  us.  We 
become  new  and  holy  creatures.  The  work  is  finished;  we  have 
received  the  highest  blessing  which  God  can  bestow  upon  us. 
Henceforth  our  business  is,  by  the  use  of  all  the  means  which  the 
Church  prescribes,  to  keep  ourselves  in  this  state  of  purity.  We 
shall  not  preserve  it  altogether:  we  shall  be  committing  frequent 
venial  sins,  which,  after  confession  and  penance,  will,  we  have  a 
right  to  hope,  be  forgiven  us.  But  we  may,  by  constantly  availing 
ourselves  of  the  prayers  and  communion  of  the  Church,  preserve 
ourselves  from  those  mortal  sins  which  would  utterly  rob  us  of  the 
divine  blessing.  Should  a  sin  of  this  kind  have  been  committed,  or 
should  there  be  any  fear  that  it  has  been  committed,  we  may  still 
have  just  such  a  hope  of  restoration  as  is  an  encouragement  to  the 
most  unabated  earnestness  and  diligence  in  seeking  for  it  by  the 
appointed  methods." 

Now  it  will  strike  the  reader  at  once,  that  in  certain  points  this 
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explanation  correspopds  exactly  >^ith  the  one  which  I  have  given. 
Firsty  as  to  the  effect  of  Baptism.  I  have  contended  that  Baptism 
a£Brms  a  man  to  be  in  a  certain  state,  and  affirms  the  presence  of  a 
Spirit  with  him,  who  is  able  and  willing  to  uphold  him  in  that 
state,  and  to  bring  his  j^  into  accordance  with  it.  Secondly,  as  to 
the  sin  of  men.  I  have  contended  that  this  con^s  in  their  volun- 
tarily refusing  the  blessings  of  God's  covenant.  Thirdly,  as  to  the 
means  by  which  we  are  most  likely  to  be  kept  in  the  right  way ; 
I  should  say,  as  the  Romanist  does,  by  abiding  in  those  ordinances, 
whereby  we  maintain  a  communion  with  our  brethren  and  with 
God.  Where  then  does  the  difference  between  us  begin  ?  I  an- 
swer, at  the  threshold  of  these  very  statements.  A  man  is  brought 
into  a  certain  state.  The  point  is,  what  state  ?  I  have  said,  and 
I  know  the  Romanist  would  not  in  words  contradict  me,  into  a  ^ 
state  of  union  with  Christ.  But  this  state,  I  have  contended,  pre* 
dudes  the  notion  that  goodness,  purity,  hpliness,  belongs  to  any  i 
creature  considered  in  itself.  To  be  something  in  himself  is  man's  1 1 
ambitionj  man's  sin.  Baptism  is  emphatically  the  renunciation  of  v 
that  pretence.  A  man  does  not,  therefore,  by  Baptism,  by  faith,  or 
by  any  other  process,  acquire  a  new  nature,  if  by  nature  you  mean, 
as  most  men  do,  certain  inherent  qualities  and  properties.  He  does 
not  by  Baptism,  faith,  or  any  other  process,  become  a  new  creature, 
if  by  these  words  you  mean  any  thing  else  than  that  he  is  created 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  he  is  grafted  into  him,  that  he  becomes 
the  inheritor  of  his  life  and  not  of  his  own.  That,  being  so  grafted, 
he  receives  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  I  of  course  believe.  But  I  contend, 
that  the  operation  of  this  Spirit  upon  him  is  to  draw  him  continual- 
ly out  of  himself,  to  teach  him  to  disclaim  all  independent  virtue, 
to  bring  him  into  the  knowledge  and  image  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Upon  these  grounds,  I  have  maintained,  against  our  modern 
Protestants,  that  the  sin  of  a  baptized  man  consists  in  acting  as  if 
he  were  not  in  union  with  Christ,  in  setting  up  his  own  nature  and 
his  own  will,  and  in  obeying  them.  That  is  to  say,  his  sin  consists 
in  doing  acts  which  are  self-contradictory,  in  assuming  to  be  that 
which  he  is  not  and  never  can  be,  in  denying  that  he  is  that  which 
he  is  and  ever  must  be.  What  follows?  Surely  that  faith  in  this 
union  is  a  duty,  the  greatest  of  all  duties,  and  that  it  can  never 
cease  to  be  a  duty.    A  man  has  no  right  to  believe  a  lie.    Sin  leads 
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hiin  to  do  it;  sin  brings  him  into  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  a  lie 
seems  truth  to  him.  It  may  bring  him  into  a  condition  of  mind  in 
which  lying  becomes  the  element  of  his  being,  in  which  truth  is 
absolutely  closed  from  his  eyes.  The  possibility  of  this  sort  of  mor- 
tal sin  I  cannot  doubt,  either  while  I  meditate  upon  the  awful  ten- 
dencies to  atheism,  which  there  are  in  every  one  of  us,  or  while  I 
read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  supposing  this  awful  condi- 
tion had  actually  taken  place  in  any  man,  it  could  not  change  the 
fact  in  the  least  degree ;  it  would  establish  the  fact.  Is  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  less  earnest  in  his  exhortations  to  faith 
than  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Does  he  less  invite 
men  to  enter  into  God's  rest  ?  Does  he  separate  these  exhortations 
and  invitations  from  his  warnings  respecting  the  peril  of  apostasy  ? 
or  does  he  not  make  that  peril  one  of  his  main  arguments  why 
every  one  of  those  whom  he  addressed  should  claim  his  privileges  as 
a  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ? 

For  precisely  the  same  reason,  I  attempted  to  show  that  the 
Evangelical  or  modern  Protestant  notion  made  repentance  impos- 
sible. If  we  are  not  allowed  to  call  ourselves  children  of  God, 
how  can  we  be  told  to  arise  and  go  to  our  Father  ?  If  we  are  not 
to  do  this,  what  does  our  repentance  mean  ?  It  can  be  nothing 
but  a  sinful  selfish  struggle  after  the  blessings  of  corn,  and  wine, 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  which  we  think  we  have  lost ;  not  an 
humble  confession  that  we  have  made  light  of  our  birthright,  and 
are  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  sons.  The  repentance  of  the  world 
may  be  produced  by  the  desire  or  effort  to  obtain  an  assurance  that 
we  are  members  of  God's  redeemed  family ;  the  repentance  which 
leadeth  to  life  must  be  the  confession  of  the  unbelief,  ingratitude, 
hardness  of  heart,  which  have  led  us  to  slight  a  love  which  has 
been  bestowed  freely,  and  which  has  never  ceased  to  watch  over 
us  and  to  struggle  with  us. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  the  opus  operaium  leads,  I  think,  by  a  more 
circuitous,  but  also  by  a  more  certain,  route  to  those  practical  re- 
sults which  seem  to  me  to  make  our  Protestant  systems  so  danger- 
ous and  objectionable. 

When  it  is  said  that  a  baptized  man  loses  his  baptismal  state,  it 
is  inevitably  implied  that  this  state  wcu  one  of  independent  holiness 
and^urity.     We  do  not,  as  I  have  again  and  again  urged,  cease  to 
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be  children  because  we  are  disobedient  children.  If,  therefore. 
Baptism  were  looked  upon  as  the  adoption  into  the  state  of  chil- 
dren, and  if  its  virtue  yrere  believed  to  consist  in  this,  the  notion 
we  are  considering  M?ould  be  impossible.  But,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  man  acquires  something  for  himself  in  the  instant  of  Baptism, 
that  he  is  endowed  with  heavenly  virtues,  that  he  is  in  himself, 
separately  considered,  a  new  creature.  By  this  opinion  the  Roman-^ 
ist  supposes  that  he  exalts  Baptism.  He  seems  to  me  utterly  to 
degrade  it  and  rob  it  of  its  meaning.  He  turns  a  sacrament  into 
w^event.  He  supposes  the  redemption  of  Christ  to  be  exhausted 
by  a  certain  gift,  while  the  Bible  represents  it  as  bringing  men 
into  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  fellowship.  He  thinks  that  he 
promotes  a  safer,  holier,  more  watchful  feeling.  It  seems  to  me,' 
that  just  so  far  as  this  opinion  becomes  the  governing  one  of  ourV 
lives,  it  undermines  holiness,  watchfulness,  safety.  For  it  turns  the 
whole  of  life  into  a  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  a  lost  good.  If 
this  struggle  is  pursued  honestly,  there  is  no  holiness  in  it,  for  it  is 
purely  selfish,  it  does  not,  cannot,  be  prompted  by  love.  But  in 
most  men  there  arises  a  cruel  sense  of  contradiction.  They  are 
commanded  to  repent ;  they  feel  that  they  cannot  repent,  for  their 
consciences  tell  them  that  lamentation  for  the  consequences  of  ^n, 
present  or  expected,  is  not  repentance ;  hence  a  craving  for  indul- 
gences, a  habit  of  unbelief,  a  despair  of  holiness.  Which  of  these 
conditions  of  feeling  is  a  safe  one  for  a  human  creature  to  be 
in  ?  But  the  Romanist  thinks  that  at  all  events  he  is  honouring 
the  Church  by  this  notion.  To  me  it  seems  that  he  is  destroying 
the  very  idea  of  the  Church — denying  its  necessity.  For  he  makes 
it  appear  that  the  blessing  .of  Baptism  b  not  this,  that  it  receives 
men  into  the  holy  Communion  of  Saints,  but  that  it  bestows 
upon  them  certain  individual  blessings,  endows  them  with  a  certain 
individual  holiness.  How  then  is  self-renunciation  and  fellowship 
as  members  of  the  same  body  possible  1  And  if  these  are  impos- 
sible, what  is  the  Church  ? 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  hope,  that  I  have  not  imputed  to  Roman- 
ists any  thing  which  is  merely  an  excess  or  exaggeration  of  their 
creed  upon  this  great  subject.  There  is  a  system  of  which  this  doc- 
trine forms  an  integral  part.  But  do  I  therefore  mean  to  a&m  either 
that  this  doctrine  is  only  to  be  found  in  Romanist  writers,  or  that 
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the  one  I  have  defended  is  not  to  be  found  in  them  ?  I  believe 
that  if  I  brought  forward  any  such  propositions  I  should  be  easily 
confuted.  On  the  one  hand  it  might  be  proved,  by  extracts  from 
the  Fathers,  that  the  doctrine  of  an  opus  operatum  did  mingle  itself 
in  their  minds  with  that  of  our  being  grafted  into  Christ ;  on  the 
other  by  extracts  from  Anselm,  from  Hugo  de  St.  Victore,  from 
Bernard,  from  Aquinas,  nay  from  eminent  Romanists  of  the  present 
day,  that  the  very  idea  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  has 
been  unfolded  by  them,  only  with  infinitely  more  eloquence  and 
unction.  All  this  I  believe  most  fully.  So  far  from  wishing  to  hin- 
der the  theological  student  from  making  such  observations,  I  would 
do  my  best  to  force  them  upon  his  attention.  I  wonM  labour  to 
convince  him,  that  whenever  any  great  spiritual  principle  has  been 
strongly  revealed  to  men,  a  material  coimterfeit  of  that  principle 
has  always  appeared  also ;  that  they  have  dwelt  together  in  the 
minds  of  the  best  and  wisest  men ;  that  if  we  seek  for  the  one  we 
must  turn  to  their  devotional  exercises,  to  the  occasions  when  they 
were  most  cultivating  fellowship  with  Ood  and  most  forgetting 
themselves;  to  those  parts  of  their  writings  therefore  which  their 
disciples  often  study  the  least ;  that  if  we  seek  for  the  others  we 
shall  find  them  in  elaborate  controversial  treatises,  those  which 
supply  the  best  materials  for  theorems,  the  most  ready  formulas, 
the  most  convenient  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  against  op- 
ponents :  that  the  first  remain  for  the  delight  and  consolation  of 
humble  Christian  people  in  all  ages ;  that  the  last  gradually  shape 
themselves  more  and  more  into  a  definite  system ;  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  bone  of  each  other's  bone,  and  flesh  of  each  other's 
flesh,  till  some  great  crisis  arrives,  in  which  it  pleases  God  to  de* 
monstrate  the  difference  of  the  causes  by  the  difference  of  the  ef- 
fects, to  show  that  one  had  proceeded  from  Him  and  the  other  from 
the  devil.  Let  the  reader  then  not  be  dismayed  if  he  find  the  very 
highest  authorities  alleged  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  an  opus 
operatum  ;  let  him  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  in  any  age  or  in  any 
part  of  the  Church,  (especially  in  any  which  had  greatly  under- 
valued sacraments,)  reappearing  and  asserting  its  claim  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Scriptural  and  Catholic  idea  of  it.  Let  him  not  be 
terrified  by  being  told,  when  he  attempts  to  discriminate  between 
them  that  he  is  setting  up  his  own  judgment  against  the  opinion  of 
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doctors  and  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Let  him  say  boldly,  I  am 
doing  no  such  thing.  I  am  simply  determining  that  I  will  not  be- 
lieve the  doctors  against  themselves ;  that  I  will  not  suffer  myself 
to  be  cheated  of  a  transcendent  truth  which  they  have  taught  me,  a 
truth  which  was  evidently  dear  to  their  inmost  hearts,  a  truth  which 
they  felt  was  derived  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself,  and  bound 
them  to  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  of  all  times,  a  truth  which  they 
acknowledged  was  contrary  to  all  their  carnal  apprehensions,  and 
was  only  preserved  to  them  by  the  continual  teachings  of  God's 
Spirit ;  because  they  have  elsewhere,  while  arguing  with  adver- 
saries, w^hile  attemptinii^  to  make  a  principle  tell  upon  the  hopes  or 
fears  of  men  who  were  incapable  of  entering  into  its  true  meaning, 
while  drawing  conclusions  from  Scripture  by  their  private  judg- 
ments, while  apologizing  for  some  fungus  which  the  maxims  of 
their  age  had  confoundetl  with  the  tree  upon  which  it  grew,  pro- 
duced a  plausible  explanation  of  this  truth,  an  explanation  forgot- 
ten in  every  moment  of  higher  inspiration,  and  proving  itself  the 
less  divine  the  more  it  is  tried  by  its  fruits.  It  is  easy  to  accuse 
those  of  wanting  humility  who  have  courage  to  act  upon  this  deter- 
mination. I  believe  that  the  proud  system -seeking,  system-loving 
intellect  within  us,  disposes  us  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  oput 
operatum;  that  the  humble  and  contrite  heart  craves  for  a  deeper 
principle,  and,  finding  it,  is  obliged  to  part  with  the  other  for  the  j^ 
sake  of  it.  P^  \^ 


SECTION  ». 

TBB   CREEDS. 

In  the  last  section  I  defended  my  view  of  Baptism  as  the  sign 
of  admission  into  a  Spiritual  and  Universal  Kingdom,  grounded 
upon  our  Lord^s  incarnation,  and  ultimately  resting  upon  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  the  different 
Quaker,  Protestant,  Philosophical,  and  Romanist  theories,  which 
are  current  respecting  it.  But  I  have  very  much  failed  of  my  pur- 
pose, if  I  have  not  led  the  reader  to  observe  that  Baptism,  according 
to  this  idea  of  it,  is  akio  the  justification  of  many  of  those  Quaker, 
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Protestanti  Philosophical  principles,  which  were  considered  in  the 
first  part — one  step  towards  the  satisfaction  of  that  great  idea  of  a^ 
Church,  one,  indivisible  and  imperishable,  to  which  the  Romanist 
clings  with  such  honourable  tenacity. 

That  man  is  a  creature  prone  to  sense,  rising  above  it  by  virtue 
of  a  union  with  an  invisible  teacher,  is  the  doctrine  of  Quakerism. 
Baptism  embodies  that  doctrine,  and  converts  it,  as  Fox  wished 
that  it  should  be  converted,  from  a  mere  doctrine  into  a  living  fact. 
The  only  foundation,  says  the  Calvinist,  for  faithful  action  and  for 
sound  hope,  is  the  belief  that  we  are  God's  elect  children.  Bap- 
tism offers  to  men  that  foundation;  it  tells  them  that  they  are 
chosen  of  God,  and  precious.  It  makes  this  foundation  what  Calvin 
and  all  earnest  Calvinists  have  felt  that  it  ought  to  be,  not  de- 
pendent upon  our  feelings,  apprehensions,  and  discoveries,  but  on 
the  will  and  word  of  God.  At  the  same  time  the  distinction  which 
it  draws  between  the  new  and  the  old  man,  the  man  in  Christ  who 
alone  can  be  raised  and  glorified,  and  the  old  man  which  is  to  be 
utterly  abolished,  is  a  far  finer,  clearer,  more  practical  distinction 
than  any  which  the  exclusive  Calvinist  has  been  able  to  reach.  It 
denounces  the  unclean  living  into  which  the  believer  in  an  absolute 
separate  election  for  him  is  in  such  danger  of  falling,  as  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God  which  is  eter- 
nal life ;  and  yet  it  does  not  treat  any  living  man  as  lying  beyond  the 
pale  of  God's  covenant.  Philosophers  say  that  man  can  only  be 
that  or  do  that  which  is  according  to  his  constitution ;  he  cannot 
be  made  by  some  miraculous  process  something  else  than  he  is ; 
or,  if  he  can,  that  power  must  be  an  injurious  one.  Baptism  de- 
clares man's  true  and  right  constitution  to  be  that  of  union  with 
God,  and  separation  from  Him  to  be  a  violation  of  that  only  order 
according  to  which,  as  reason  and  experience  alike  show,  he  can 
live.  It  is  a  fact  that  men  are  living  anomalously ;  it  is  their  own 
testimony  that  in  doing  so  they  are  following  their  natures.  Bap- 
tism declares  that  those  who  will  are  taken  out  of  that  inconsistent 
condition  to  which  they  are  prone,  and  are  taken  into  a  reasonable 
condition,  in  which  they  may  live  so  long  as  they  remember  the 
covenant  of  God.  Finally,  Romanism  demands  that  by  some  di- 
rect, visible,  permanent  token,  which  all  may  acknowledge,  it  shall 
be  felt  that  God  has  established  the  true,  divine,  Catholic  body 
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upon  earth ;  that  it  is  the  same  from  age  to  age ;  that  the  mem- 
bers are  brought  under  a  condition  of  divine  and  spiritual  disci- 
pline, are  invested  with  mighty  privileges,  are  laid  under  mighty 
responsibilities,  are  trained  for  a  high  and  glorious  condition.  Of 
this  demand,  Baptism  is  the  accomplishment,  in  a  larger,  fuller 
sense,  than  the  Romanist  will  at  all  admit.  By  this  sign  we  claim 
him,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  East  and  West,  whom  he 
has  anathematized  to  be  members  of  the  Church  and  body  of 
Christ ;  by  this  sign  we  protest  against  him  and  them,  when  by 
any  acts  or  any  theories  they  degrade  the  spirituality,  or  narrow 
the  universality,  of  that  fellowship  into  which  they  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  so  (as  far  as  in  them  lies)  make  void  the  covenant  and 
the  purpose  of  God. 

I  wish  now  to  consider  whether  there  be  any  other  notorious 
facts  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  same  principle  as  this  of 
the  existence  of  Baptism  ;  facts  appearing  on  the  face  of  them  to 
import  that  there  is  a  spiritual  and  universal  constitution  of  society 
for  mankind ;  facts  denied  to  have  that  significance  by  a  number 
of  warring  parties;  facts  which  establish  their  claim  to  be  what 
they  seem  to  be,  by  the  help  which  they  afford  us  in  justifying 
and  realizing  the  leading  principles  of  each  of  these  parties,  and  in 
reconciling  them  with  each  other.  The  first  which  presents  itself 
is  this : 

There  is  actually  found  at  this  present  day,  in  every  Christian 
country,  a  certain  document  called  a  Creed  It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  minutely  at  what  time  it  was  formed.  Let  it  be  admitted 
that  there  is  an  obscurity  over  its  origin ;  that  we  cannot  say  who 
put  it  into  that  shape  in  which  we  now  see  it.  From  whatever 
quarter  it  may  have  come,  here  it  is.  It  has  lasted  through  a  great 
many  storms  and  revolutions.  The  Roman  empire  has  passed  away ; 
modern  European  society  has  risen  out  of  its  ruins.  Political  sys- 
tems have  been  established  and  overthrown;  religious  systems 
have  been  established  and  overthrown.  Even  the  physical  world 
has  undergone  mighty  alterations,  and  our  conception  of  its  laws 
b  altogether  changed.  The  very  languages  which  were  spoken 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  have 
given  place  to  others ;  but  this,  **I  believe,''  remains.  It  is  precisdy 
what  it  was,  to  say  the  very  least,  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 
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During  that  time  it  has  not  been  lying  hid  in  the  closet  of  some 
antiquarian.  It  has  been  repeated  by  the  peasants  and  children  of 
the  different  lands  into  vrhich  it  has  come.  It  has  been  given  to 
them  as  a  record  of  facts  with  which  they  had  as  much  to  do  as 
any  noble.  In  most  parts  of  Europe  it  has  been  repeated  publicly 
every  day  in  the  year ;  and  though  it  has  been  thus  hawked  about, 
and,  as  men  would  say,  vulgarized,  the  most  earnest  and  thought- 
ful men  in  different  countries,  different  periods,  different  stages  of 
cfvilization,  have  felt  that  it  connected  itself  with  the  most  per> 
manent  part  of  their  being,  that  it  had  to  do  with  each  of  them 
personally,  and  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  that  humanity  which 
they  shared  with  their  brethren.  Reformers  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  conflict  with  all  the  prevailing  systems  of  their  age,  have 
gone  back  to  this  old  form  of  words,  and  have  said  they  lived  to 
reassert  the  truths  which  it  embodied.  Men  on  sick  beds,  martyrs 
at  the  stake,  have  said  that  because  they  held  it  fast,  they  could 
look  death  in  the  face.  And,  to  sink  much  lower,  yet  to  say  what 
may  strike  many  as  far  more  wonderful,  there  arc  many  in  this 
day,  who,  having  asked  the  different  philosophers  of  their  own  and 
of  past  times  what  they  could  do  in  helping  them  to  understand 
the  world,  to  fight  against  its  evils,  to  love  their  fellow  men,  are 
ready  to  declare  that  in  this  child's  creed  they  have  found  the  se- 
cret which  these  philosophers  could  not  give  them,  and  which,  by 
God's  grace,  they  shall  not  take  away  from  them. 

Now  a  man  who  has  noticed  these  facts,  and  has  settled  it  in  his 
mind  that,  whatever  they  mean,  they  must  mean  something,  would 
certainly  wish  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  document  which  has 
been  diffused  so  widely,  has  lasted  so  long,  and  has  seemed  to  so 
many  different  persons  of  much  value.  He  will  find,  I  think,  that 
it  differs  from  all  the  digests  of  doctrines,  whether  religious  or  phi- 
losophical, which  he  has  ever  seen.  A  man  is  speaking  in  it. 
The  form  of  it  is,  I  believe.  That  which  is  believed  in  is  not  a 
certain  scheme  of  divinity,  but  a  name — a  Father,  who  has  made 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  :  his  Son,  our  Lord,  who  has  been  con- 
ceived, bom,  and  died,  and  been  buried,  and  gone  down  into  hell, 
who  has  ascended,  and  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  will  come 
to  judge  the  world :  a  Holy  Spirit  who  has  established  a  holy  uni- 
versal Church,  who  nakes  men  a  communion  4>f  saints,  who  is  the 
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witaess  and  power  whereby  they  receive  forgiveness  of  sin,  who  shall 
quicken  their  mortal  bodies,  who  enables  them  to  receive  everlast- 
ing life.  The  Creed  is  evidently  an  act  of  allegiance  or  affiance ; 
and  since  it  has  ever  been  connected  with  Baptism,  one  must  sup- 
pose that  from  Baptism  it  derives  its  interpretation.  If  by  that 
act  we  are  acknowledged  as  spiritual  creatures,  united  to  a  spirit- 
ual Being,  by  this  act.  we  claim  our  spiritual  position,  we  assert  our 
union  with  that  Being.  The  name  into  which  we  are  adopted  there, 
is  the  name  we  confess  here.  Those  acts  which,  having  been  done 
for  all  mankind,  were  the  warrant  for  our  particular  admission  into 
the  covenant,  are  the  acts  which  we  here  proclaim  to  be  the 
warrant  of  our  faith  and  our  fellowship.  So  far  the  form  is  consist- 
ent with  its  apparent  object.  But  is  it  also  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  Christ's  kingdom  which  the  Bible  developes  to  us  ?  There  we 
found  the  primary  postulate  of  such  a  kingdom  to  be  a  condescen- 
sion of  God  to  man,  a  cognizance  taken  of  the  creature  by  the 
Creator ;  the  second,  an  apprehension  of  God  by  men,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Creator  by  the  creature.  By  grace  are  ye  saved  ;  by 
JaUk  are  ye  saved.  The  position  is  freely  given ;  a  position  of 
union  and  fellowship  with  another,  a  position  of  self-renunciation  ; 
the  power  is  given  wherewith  to  claim  it ;  then  comes  the  claim 
itself.  Such  seems  to  be  the  testimony  of  Scripture :  and  the  re* 
lation  in  which  the  Creed  stands  to  Baptism,  and  their  common  re- 
lation to  that  name  and  that  kingdom  which  Scripture  is  reveal- 
ing, surely  expounds,  in  a  remarkable  way,  that  testimony. 

But  there  is  another  creed  possessing  apparently  equal  authority 
with  the  one  of  which  1  have  spoken,  adopted  perhaps  into  earlier 
use  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Christendom,  and  recognised  by  the 
Western  ever  since  the  age  of  Constantine.  If  it  should  be  found 
that  these  two  creeds  clash  with  each  other,  or  that  they  are  not 
constructed  upon  the  same  principle,  or  that  they  do  not  both  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  idea  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  evi- 
dence from  the  preservation  of  either  would  certainly  be  weakened. 
Or  if,  these  differences  not  appearing,  it  should  seem  that  one  could 
be  conveniently  substituted  for  the  other,  that  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  in  each,  one  might  be  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  both,  at  least  as  universal  symbols.  To  see  whether 
any  of  these  objections  apply,  I  would  urge  the  reader  to  a 
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thoughtful  comparison  of  the  two  documents.  First  I  would  ask 
him  whether  in  reading  that  which  we  call  the  Apostles^  Creeds 
considering  it  as  a  declaration  of  the  name  into  which  he  is  baptiz- 
ed, he  do  not  feel  that  it  is  meant  to  proclaim  the  distinct  person- 
ality of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  as  signified  by  certain 
relations  in  which  they  have  been  manifested  to  men?  Then 
whether  another  question  do  not  arise  in  his  mind,  which  he  may 
perceive  from  history  has  arisen  also  in  other  men's  minds : — b 
there  not  a  more  mysterious  and  awful  relation  implied  and  prefig- 
ured in  these  ?  Does  not  the  name  express  such  a  relation  ?  Is 
not  the  knowledge  of  this,  as  the  ground  of  those  relations,  part 
of  the  revelation  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us ;  one  of  the 
deep  things  which  cannot  indeed  be  understood,  (for  who  under- 
stands the  mystery  of  his  own  ordinary  human  relations  ?)  but 
which  lies  so  immediately  beneath  those  facts  which  most  concern 
us  all,  is  so  needful  as  the  interpretation  and  reconciliation  of  those 
facts,  has  been  so  eagerly  felt  after  in  all  ages,  that  if  it  be  not 
disclosed  to  the  heart  and  reason  of  man,  they  will  be  tormented 
with  such  dreams  and  imaginations  concerning  it,  as  must  make 
Ihe  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Unity  impossible  ? 

Now  the  Jficene  Creed  agrees  with  the  Apostles'  altogether  in 
its  form  and  principle.  It  is  still  1  believe;  it  is  still  belief  in  a 
name,  and  not  in  notions.  It  differs  in  this,  that  it  unites  with  a 
declaration  of  the  divine  relations  to  men,  a  declaration  of  the  re- 
lations in  the  Godhead. 

To  every  peasant  and  child  it  speaks  of  this  marvellous  subject. 
Certainly  a  strange  fact,  doubly  strange  when  one  knows  how 
much  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  teachers  and  priests  in  all  ages 
to  believe  that  only  a  few  initiated  persons  are  fit  to  know  any 
thbg  which  concerns  the  name  and  nature  of  God;  and  how 
much  this  tendency  did  actually  mingle  itself  with  the  awe  and  rev- 
erence of  those  ages  by  which  these  creeds  have  been  transmitted 
to  us.  That  the  doctors  of  the  Church  should  have  allowed  the 
Aposles'  Creed  to  be  heard  in  every  cottage  is  strange ;  that  they 
should  not  have  said  that  this  deeper  creed,  though  embodying  the 
principles  and  date  of  the  other,  was  only  for  theologians,  is 
scarcely  credible ;  yet  so  it  was.  Now  if  it  were  the  purpose  of 
God  that  his  name  should  be  revealed  to  men  i  if  his  name,  which 
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seems  to  most  of  us  to  be  connected  with  the  highest  and  most 
esoterical  abstractions,  be  really  the  only  ground  of  a  universal  so- 
ciety, we  can  interpret  these  facts.  What  other  explanations  have 
been  found  for  them,  I  wish  now  to  consider. 

Objections. — The  Quaker. 

To  the  Quaker  it  seems  quite  evident  that  the  invention  of  creeds 
is  one  manifest  symptom  of  the  working  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity 
which  has  been  always  arising  to  counterfeit  and  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  The  faith  which  a  Christian  man  exercises  in 
the  Divine  Invisible  Teacher  is  entirely  of  an  inward  spiritual  kind. 
Here  it  is  thrown  outward,  turned  into  propositions,  made  the  lan- 
guage of  a  whole  body  or  congregation,  reduced  into  a  nullity. 

One  side  of  this  objection  I  considered  when  I  was  speaking  of 
the  differences  between  the  Quaker  and  the  Lutheran.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  objection  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  manifested 
Word,  and  arises  from  a  desire,  more  or  less  consciously  entertain- 
ed, to  divorce  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  object  from  that  of  an  actual 
person. 

There  is,  however,  mixed  with  this  radical  dislike,  a  feeling  of  a 
most  different  kind — a  feeling  that  mere  conceptions,  opinions,  no- 
tions, are  most  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  spiritual  being,  mere 
pictures  and  poor  pictures  of  that  which  is  real.  To  this  doctrine 
I  assent  most  heartily ;  there  is  none  which  I  have  been  so  anxious 
to  maintain  throughout  this  book.  The  problem  how  we  may  be 
delivered  from  opinions  and  notions,  how  we  may  rise  out  of  them 
into  another  region,  is  the  very  one  which  I  am  investigating. 
The  History  of  Quakerism  1  have  found  most  helpful  to  me  in  the 
inquiry — at  least  in  a  negative  way;  for  it  shows  us,  I  think,  that 
there  is  no  such  certain  and  direct  road  into  mere  notionality,  as 
that  of  rejecting  all  common  and  united  forms  of  utterance.  The^ 
apprehensions  and  conceits  of  each  man's  mind,  being  those  which 
he  regards  as  alone  sacred,  become  his  tyrants ;  and  so  far  as  he 
is  able  to  give  expression  to  those  apprehensions  and  conceits, 
they  become  the  tyrants  over  the  minds  of  others.  In  no  society 
are  there  so  many  traditional  phrases  which  have  had  a  meaning 
once  and  have  lost  it,  or  are  rapidly  losing  it,  as  in  the  Quaker  so- 
ciety ;  in  no  society  is  there  greater  bondage  to  these  phrases,  a 
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grester  dread  of  excbaDglog  them  for  «ij  eqmraleiitB.  AtUL, 
tberefore,  witLoat  prewiag  tbr  point  ag^ain,  that  bj  this  means  M 
UDireraalit}-  is  lost,  that  a  bodj  which  jimfcaiiil  to  be  for  inaiAchid 
became  io  a  very  few  years  the  Darrow««(  and  most  peculiar  of 
aectSy  i  maintain  that  the  ezpenmeot  of  di^>etmng  with  a  ctoifes- 
flion  as  a  means  of  promoting  spirituality  has  been  made,  and  has 
(AM  utterly.  Once  more  I  cluim  our  f^trongest  opponents  as  wit- 
MHes  in  our  faroor.  By  the  character  of  their  argaments,  and  by 
the  rewhs  of  their  practice^  they  hare  increased  the  probalnbty 
tkat  if  there  is  to  be  a  kingdom  of  Christ  ob  earth,  a  creed,  whic^ 
sboiiU  present  a  living  object  as  revealed  in  living  acts  to  the  JhiA 
of  all  men,  would  be  one  of  the  divinely- appointed  means  of  its 
preaerratioo. 

Modem  PrUedmd  Objections. 

But  the  moment  we  use  the  phrase,  dirinely-appointed  nuoms^ 
the  modem  Protestant,  or  Evangelical,  sleps  in,  and  demands  bow 
we  dare  to  claim  such  a  dignity  as  this  for  a  mere  human  romposi- 
tion,  a  mere  ecclenastical  tradition?  Tbe  Bible  is  the  divine 
document ;  it  is  a  gross  intrusion  upon  the  rights  of  the  Bible 
to  assert  that  character  for  any  other. 

I  would  beseech  tbe  person  who  proposes  this  objection,  to  ask 
himself  whether  he  seriously  believes  that  the  Bible  is  the  only 
document,  the  only  thing — which  has  been  preserved  to  men  by 
divine  care  and  providence  ?  If  he  will  say  boldly,  "  1  do  think 
this,"  all  debate  is  at  an  end.  We  are  reasoning  with  a  person  who 
is  separated  by  the  very  narrowest  plank  from  absolute  Atheism ; 
a  plank  so  narrow  and  so  fragile,  that  in  a  very  shoit  time,  it  will 
be  broken  down.  For  that  he  should  believe  this,  and  yet  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time  to  acknowledge  a  book  which  is  cha- 
racterized by  nothing  so  much  as  its  strong  assertion,  that  whatever 
men  possess  they  are  to  attribute  to  God's  care  and  providence,  b 
impossible.  But  supposing  he  disclaims,  as  he  no  doubt  will,  very 
indignantly,  any  such  wicked  hypothesis,  I  would  beg  him  next 
calmly  to  consider  what  assertion  of  mine  it  is  which  offends  him. 
Have  1  said  that  the  creed  is  a  substitute  for  the  Bible  ?  Have  I 
urged  that  the  creed  is  necessary,  because  it  supplies  information 
which  the  Bible  does  not  supply  ?    Have  I  said  that  the  creed  cor- 
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rects  or  qualifies  any  thing  which  the  Bible  asserts  ?  I  have  main- 
tained none  of  these  propositions.  I  have  said,  '^  I  find  a  document 
which  has  lasted  for  eighteen  centuries.  It  is  a  document  which 
explains  to  me  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Bible,  which 
shows  me  that  it  has  done  what  it  proposed  to  do.  As  a  declara- 
tion of  the  name  of  Go<l,  it  proclaims  that  that  which  the  Bible 
undertakes  t(f  reveal,  has  been  revealed  ;  as  an  act  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  men,  it  proclaims  that  that  faith  by  which  the  Bible  af- 
firms we  are  saved,  can  be  exercised." 

Is  the  doubt,  then,  why  the  creed,  seeing  that  it  only  afSrms  the 
principles  and  facts  of  the  Bible,  should  be  necessary  to  those  who 
already  possess  the  Bible  ?  The  history  of  Protestantism  gives  the 
answer.  The  Bible,  in  the  hands  of  its  orthodox  teachers,  was 
reduced  into  a  set  of  dry  propositions,  about  the  limitations  of 
which  they  were  perpetually  fighting.  The  Bible,  in  the  hands  of 
its  Unitarian  and  Rationalistic  teachers,  was  reduced  into  a  set  of 
dreary  truisms,  not  worthy  to  be  fought  about.  You  talk  about 
the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only;  but  when  you  are  brought  to  the 
proof,  you  give  us,  in  place  of  it,  dry  husks  of  logic  or  pompous 
inanities,  dignified  with  the  name  of  simple  truths.  We  want  the 
Bible  as  it  is,  in  its  life  and  reality ;  and  experience  shows  that 
we  shall  not  have  it,  if  w^e  have  not  some  witness  of  the  principles 
which  it  embodies. 

Again,  the  doctrine  that  faith  justifies  is,  as  Protestants  affirm,  j^ 
the  articulus  stantis  et  cadentis  ecdesia.  So  said  Luther,  and 
look^  to  the  creed  as  the  great  witness  of  what  he  said— as  that 
'' confession  of  the  mouth  unto  salvation,"  in  which  'Mhe  heart*s 
belief  unto  righteousness"  is  expressed  and  fulfilled.  Such  lan- 
guage seems  to  the  modern  Protestant  dry,  cold,  and  carnal ;  what 
is  the  warm,  juicy,  and  spiritual  language,  which  he  has  substituted 
for  it?  History  replies,  endless  controversies  about  the  nature, 
mode,  effect,  signs,  attributes,  qualifications  of  a  living  or  dead 
faith ;  controversies  in  which  nothing  is  forgotten,  save  the  object 
of  the  faith  and  the  person  who  exercises  it ;  controversies  which 
fill  the  hearts  of  humble  Christians  with  bewilderment  and  des- 
pair ;  controversies  in  which  the  exercised  dialectician  detects  on 
each  side  great  acuteness,  admirable  ingenuity,  but  regrets  that  in 
both  the  favourite  argumentative  figure  should  be  the  peiiHo  prin^  > 
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cipii.  Am  I  then  wrong  in  claiming;  the  pure  Protestant  as  a 
witness  that  this  Catholic  creed  is  an  essential  sign  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  t 

Rationalistic  Objections. 

The  rationalist  denies  that  the  creed  can  be  a  permanent  sym- 
bol of  human  fellowship,  because  it  rests  upon  the  ticknowledg- 
ment  of  certain  events.  "  Now,  assuredly,"  he  says, "  these  events 
could  not  have  met  with  so  much  credence,  if  they  had  not  pointed 
to  certain  great  principles  or  ideas  which  are  characteristic  of  us 
as  members  of  a  race.  They  do  point  most  clearly  to  the  sense 
which  there  is  in  all  men  of  a  something  divine ;  to  the  possibility 
that  this  should  overcome  evil,  sorrow,  and  death;  to  the  feel- 
ing that  it  must  submit  to  sorrow  and  death  as  a  way  to  that 
victory.  This,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  creed,  is  no  doubt  uni- 
versal ;  it  may  be  traced  in  heathen  and  Jewish  records ;  it  has 
survived  all  the  fables  with  which,  in  both,  it  is  encompassed. 
There  is  therefore  every  probability  that  it  will  survive  what  are 
called  the  facts  of  Christianity  likewise.  And  this  is  more  likely, 
because  every  day  the  documents  in  which  those  facts  are  record- 
ed, are  subjected  to  a  more  sifting  analysis,  and  because  every  day 
the  evidence  in  the  former  seems  to  be  less  decisive." 

In  the  former  part  of  this  book  I  have  considered  the  general 
meaning  and  effect  of  this  argument.  1  have  endeavored  to  show 
how  true  the  assertion  is  upon  which  it  is  grounded,  that  the  belief  of 
a  divine  humanity  has  existed  in  all  ages — that  it  has  taken  innumer- 
able forms.  1  have  maintained  that  all  these  forms  have  presumed 
the  existence  of  some  more  perfect  form ;  that  they  never  have  com- 
passed the  end  at  which  they  aimed  ;  that  they  have  not  revealed 
The  Man,  the  head  of  the  race,  while  nevertheless  they  have  tes- 
tified, one  and  all,  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  proportion  as 
the  light  which  they  endeavored  to  concentrate  was  more  or  less 
clear,  that  such  a  one  there  must  be.  When  a  great  man  assumed 
to  be  this,  he  became  a  tyrant  and  oppressor,  in  our  Lord's  words, 
a  thief  and  a  robber — not  the  asserter  of  humanity,  but  the  denier 
of  it  You  do  not  therefore  advance  one  step  in  weakening  the 
authority  of  this  creed,  by  producing  instances  of  this  worship 
from  ancient  or  modern  history,  or  by  dwelling  upon  the  tendency 
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which  they  so  manifestly  indicate.  The  more  you  can  produce  of 
them  the  better ;  the  more  they  are  examined  the  better.  They 
prove  that  there  is  such  an  idea  in  humanity  as  you  speak  of; 
they  prove  just  as  strongly,  that,  with  the  idea,  humanity  can  never 
be  satisfied ;  they  declare  that  the  idea  is  the  idea  of  an  actual 
living  Being,  of  a  perfect  Being ;  of  one  who  should  prove  his  per- 
fectness  by  entering  entirely  into  the  lowest  condition  into  which 
man  has  ever  entered,  and  actually  rising  into  the  highest  of  which 
man  has  ever  dreamed.  If  these  two  elements  of  the  lowest  hu- 
miliation, of  the  greatest  exaltation,  be  not  combined — if  they  are^ 
not  combined  in  acts — the  idea  is  not  fulfilled,  it  waits  to  be  ful* 
filled  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  wait  for  a  person  who  shall  do  precisely 
those  acts  of  which  the  creed  speaks.  Any  others  will  not  avail ;  any 
others  will  not  be  universal  enough,  will  not  be  the  testimonies 
that  He  who  performs  them  is  the  Man.  We  are  asketl  then  for 
the  evidences  of  the  creed.  Our  answer  is;  This — You  have 
shown  why  it  has  been  believed,  what  need  there  was  in  the  deep- 
est heart  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  believed.  It  was  believed, 
not  upon  the  evidence  of  documents,  but  upon  the  simple  procla- 
mation of  men  who  had  the  whole  universe  against  them.  They 
said  to  men,  Christ  must  be ;  Christ  you  have  been  asking  for  in 
every  land,  through  every  age :  Jesus  the  crucified  is  the  Christ 
The  answers  were  three :  The  first  was, — There  are  a  thousand 
Christs;  every  kingdom  and  district  has  its  own.  It  would  have 
been  satisfactory  if  men  had  not  listened  to  that  other  proclama- 
tion ;  "  You  are  members  of  one  body,  and  therefore  you  need  one 
Head."  But  they  did  listen  to  it ;  they  felt  it  to  be  true ;  therefore 
the  thousand  could  not  prevail  against  the  one.  No  wonder  this 
answer  should  be  revived  now ;  no  wonder  that  when  the  sense  of 
being  one  body  has  so  practically  forsaken  us,  the  principle  which 
is  its  counterpart  should  be  so  readily  abandoned.  But  I  hope  I 
have  shown  that  there  never  was  so  strong  a  cry  for  a  universal 
and  united  fellowship  as  in  this  day  of  division ;  a  cry  proceeding 
from  so  many  opposite  corners  of  the  earth,  from  so  many  different 
kinds  of  men.  This  reply,  then,  if  it  failed  once,  will  not  prevail  j 
now.  The  second  answer  was, — "There  is  an  ideal  Christ  under 
these  different  Christs ;  and  it  is  this,  not  them,  you  are  to  wor- 
ship."   The  people  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the  philosopher. 
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but  they  said,  "  This  is  the  ideal  Christ,  and  here  he  is  manifested 
to  us."  That  this  argumeht  should  be  repeated  in  a  day  \vhen  ab- 
stract notions  have  been  so  much  substituted  for  living  truths^  can- 
not be  surprising.  Yet  we  have  seen,  I  think,  that  there  was  never 
more  impatience  of  these  abstractions,  or  a  more  vehement  de- 
mand for  realities,  embodied  realities,  than  at  this  very  time.  If 
then  there  be  an  idea  of  a  universal  Prince  in  men's  minds,  they 
will  either  continue  to  believe  that  this  idea  has  been  realized  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  they  will  seek  a  realization  of  it  in  some 
other  person.  And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  third  answer  which  was 
made  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Creed  in  the  first  ages,  and  which 
has  been  made  so  often  since ;  '*  This  crucified  man  is  not  the  per- 
fect Being  we  look  for ;  we  want  a  warrior,  a  philosopher,  a  poet, 
possessing  qualities  altogether  different  from  those  which  are 
brought  out  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  though  we  may  acknowledge 
that  these  too  have  a  certain  value  of  their  own."  Such  has  for 
twelve  centuries  been  the  belief  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world 
which  was  once  Christian.  Another  portion  of  it  has  declared 
that  they  see  in  the  Cross  the  symbol  of  love  triumphing  through 
suffering,  in  the  Crescent  only  of  power  claiming  dominion  over 
weakness ;  that  the  first  is  a  bond  of  mutual  fellowship  among 
the  members  of  a  suffering  race ;  the  other  the  pledge  of  a  univer- 
sal slavery.  That  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  prevails  very  little  in  the 
nations  which  still  profess  to  honor  it ;  that  self-sacrifice  is  very 
generally  and  very  systematically  denied  to  be  the  law  of  our  be- 
ing, most  of  us  are  ready  with  shame  to  confess.  And  therefore 
the  expectation  is  surely  very  reasonable,  that  the  experiment 
which  was  so  successful  in  the  nations  of  the  East,  will  be  made, 
under  other  conditions,  in  the  West.  We  have  had  many  prepar- 
atory Antichrists,  many  sovereigns  reigning  by  the  strength  of 
mind  and  will,  and  scorning  all  other  right — why  should  we  doubt 
that  this  image  will  be  yet  more  completely  manifested  ? 

May  God  preserve  those  who  live  in  the  day  when  it  is  mani- 
fested to  the  world,  and  when  the  world  goes  wandering  after  it !  In 
that  day  when  intellect  and  will  shall  be  utterly  crushed  under  the 
car  of  the  idol  which  they  have  set  up ;  in  that  day  when  the  poor 
man  shall  cry,  and  there  shall  be  no  helper,  may  God  teach  his 
saints  to  proclaim  these  words  to  the  sons  of  men :    He  was  bom 
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of  the  Virgin  ;  He  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  ;  He  was  cruet* 
fiedy  deady  mid  buried^  and  went  down  into  hell ;  He  rose  again  on 
the  third  day  ;  He  ascended  on  high  ;  He  sitteth  on  t1^  tight  hand 
of  God  ;  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  May 
they  be  enabled  to  say,  This  is  our  God  ;  we  have  waited  for  Him. 

The  Romish  System. 

Any  one  who  maintains  the  creed  to  be  an  heirloom  of  the 
Church,  which  has  been  preserved  to  men  by  the  providence  of 
God,  and  which  each  generation  of  her  members  is  bound  to  watch 
over,  as  an  essential  sign  and  necessary  safeguard  of  her  existence, 
may  be  said  to  acknowle<lge  the  authority  and  value  of  a  Tradi-^' 
tion.  He  must  be,  I  should  think,  a  rather  feeble  and  cowardly  y 
thinker,  who  is  afraid  of  the  name  after  he  has  recognised  the 
thing ;  the  creed  he  believes  has  been  handed  down,  and  that 
which  has  been  handed  down  is  a  tradition.  But  the  Romanist  is 
the  p:reat  apologist  for  tradition :  how  in  principle  can  one  who 
attaches  this  kind  of  value  to  the  Creed  differ  from  the  Romanist? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  to  what  extent  any  given  Roman- 
ist would  approve  of  language  like  the  following  :  That  Scrips 
lure  is  not  of  itself  sxiffici"nt  to  make  known  all  the  system  which  the 
Church  requires  ;  that  the  notions,  opinions,  and  explanations  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Church,  partly  elucidatory  of  Scripture,  partly  as 
supplying  that  which  is  deficient,  and  was  meant  to  he  deficient  in 
ft,  are  authoritative  and  necessary  ;  that  these,  together  with  Scrips 
ture,  constitute  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine — I  say  I  shall  not  inquire 
whether  any  particular  Romanist  writer  may  have  objected  to  this 
statement ;  it  will  be  allowed,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  be  did,  so  far 
be  was  rejecting,  not  certain  excesses  or  exaggerations  of  tb) 
Romanist  theory,  but  a  characterestic  and  integral  portion  of  it. 

1  think  if  this  statement  be  compared  with  the  view  which  I 
have  taken  of  the  Creed,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  exactly 
the  same.  It  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  points  of  difference; 
that  at  all  events  I  do  not  choose  to  use  the  phrases  which  Roman- 
ists use.  But  i**  the  difference  one  of  terms  only,  or  is  it  a  vital 
one,  indicating  an  entirely  different  conception  of  the  purposes  for 
which  this  document,  and  the  other  documents  bequeathed  to  us 
by  antiquity,  exist  7    I  shall  reply  to  this  question  by  tranJating 
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my  worcby  ^  The  creed  is  the  «gn  of  a  ^Mritoal  and  oniversal 

ciety/'  ioto  others  which  I  believe  to  be  equivalent — **  The  creed 

is  the  document  vohich  has  served  as  a  froiectum  to  the  meaning  of 

X  ihe  Scriptures  against  the  tendency  ukidh  the  Church  doctors  m 
d^erent  ages  have  exhibited  to  disturb  and  mangle  them.  The 
aeed  has  served  as  a  protection  to  the  humbler  members  of  the 
Church  against  the  inclination  which  the  Church  doctors  of  differ^ 
ent  ages  have  manifested  to  rob  them  of  their  inheritance^  and  to 
appropriate  it  to  themsehesJ* 

These  propositions  I  have  already  illustrated,  in  reference  to  the 
doctors  of  reformed  bodies ;  I  have  maintained  that  the  Bible, 
left  to  their  roercies,  would  have  been  utterly  deprived  of  its  signi6- 
eance ;  and  that  had  we  been  left  to  their  mercies,  we  should  have 
been  fed  with  stones  rather  than  with  bread.  In  making  these  re- 
marks, I  speak  only  of  an  inclination,  at  times  a  most  pre- 
dominating inclination,  which  has  been  discernible  in  these 
teachers.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  have  not  been  many  coun- 
teracting influences  at  work  both  in  their  own  minds  and  in 
the  minds  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  I  have  asserted  again 
and  as:ain  that  there  have  been  and  are  such  influences ;  and  that 
the  more  we  consider  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  Reformation, 
the  more  we  shall  discover  of  them.  But  I  do  assert  that  it  is  such 
an  inclination  as  has  needed  a  most  strong  and  divine  power  to  re- 
nst  it ;  and  that  power  which  delights  to  work  by  humble  instru- 
ments, has,  I  believe,  been  exerted  in  a  great  measure  through  this 
child's  creed.  1  will  now  endeavor  to  show  in  what  sense  and 
under  what  liqiitations  I  conceive  similar  remarks  are  applicable  to 
those  early  teachers  whom  the  Romanists  and  we  both  profess  to 
honor,  as  well  as  to  the  pontifical  writers,  whom  he  reverences, 
and  whom  we,  I  trust,  do  not  despise. 

It  was  the  great  glory  of  the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity 
to  affirm.  What  man  wants  is  a  knowledge  of  that  which  is  ;  he 
cannot  be  content  with  opinions  and  notions  about  that  which  may 
be.  His  being  will  not  rest  upon  this.  Society  will  not  rest  upon 
it.  The  ground  of  both  must  be  a  reality,  an  invisible  spiritual 
reality— not  any  scheme  or  theory  about  this  matter  or  that.  The 
first  Fathers  of  the  Church  had  the  strongest  sympathy  with  this 

^  phUosopher,  precisely  because  he  affirmed  this.    They  ?elt  that  he 
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was  asking  for  the  very  thing  which  a  revelation,  if  it  were  a  rev- 
dation,  ought  to  give.  They  felt  we  have  a  revelation  not  of  certain 
notions  and  dogmas  about  certain  things,  but  a  revelation  of  God 
himself.  When  I  say  they  felt  this,  I  mean  that  it  was  the  deep- 
est, strongest  conviction  of  their  minds,  the  one  which  their  admi- 
rers have  always  acknowledged  to  constitute  the  great  charm  of 
their  writings.  To  know  God  is  eternal  life.  The  Church  is 
that  society  which  rests  upon  the  Name  and  Unity  of  God,  and 
through  which  they  are  made  known  to  man.  I  ask  any  lover 
of  the  Fathers,  whether  he  vhll  not  fix  upon  these  as  the  two  great 
principles  which  by  their  words  and  their  lives  they  are  illustrating  ? 
Now  surely,  if  this  be  so,  the  theology  of  the  Fathers  must  be 
most  precious.  They  worked  their  way  through  infinite  confusions 
into  the  heaven  of  these  truths :  God  is — He  is  one — and  his  tiniiy/^ 
it  not  a  dead  material  notion^  hut  a  unity  of  life  and  love,  thefoun" 
dation  of  all  unity  among  men.  If  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
them — with  those  who  first  saw  the  light  and  rejoiced  in  it — above 
My  if  we  dare  to  mock  them,  surely  we  must  expect  that  it  will 
become  every  hour  less  clear  to  us  and  to  our  children.  And  what 
if  these  Fathers,  having  the  idea  of  God  ever  before  them,  rather 
merged  those  of  man  and  of  nature  in  it,  than  perceived  that  each 
must  be  distinct,  in  order  that  each  may  preserve  its  proper  relation 
to  the  other ;  may  not  this  very  fault  of  theirs  be  only  an  addition- 
al help  to  us,  if  we  will  use  it  humbly  and  faithfully  7  Their  works 
are  given  to  students ;  to  them  expressly  and  exclusively.  l*hey 
arc  committed,  then,  to  men  who  have  a  peculiar  vocation,  a  pecu- 
liar responsibility ;  who  need  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  taught  how 
prone  we  all  are  to  worship  idols  of  the  cave  and  idols  of  the  forum ; 
to  set  up  the  notions  which  are  fashioned  by  our  own  peculiar  tem- 
peraments, or  which  are  popular  in  bur  age,  in  place  of  great  princi- 
ples, whereo/  they  are  the  false  likenesses ;  to  be  taught  this  in  order 
that  they  may  perceive  the  glory  of  that  which  is  free  and  universal, 
and  be  delivered  from  the  preference  which  our  devil-infected  nature 
conceives  for  that  which  is  esoterical  and  self-exalting.  This  lesson, 
if  it  be  received  at  all,  must  be  received  from  the  examples  of  good 
men,  not  of  bad;  of  those  whose  light  makes  the  darkness  visible, 
not  of  those  in  whom  all  is  dark.  Why,  then,  should  we  deem 
the  Fathers  less  valuable  because  they  are  capable  of  imparting  it  7 
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Alas !  students  did  not  make  this  use  of  the  Fathers ;  but  just 
that  use  which  they  could  not  have  made  if  they  had  ever  heartily 
admired  that  which  was  most  precious  in  them,  or  had  not  h)St  the 
admiration  ofit  through  the  vanity  of  possessing  something  in  which 
other  men  did  not  share.  They  set  up  notions,  opinions,  theories  of 
those  saints  who  had  declared  that  men  are  thirsting,  not  for 
theories,  or  notions,  or  opinions,  but  for  the  living  God,  and  that 
they  must  have  that  thirst  satisfied,  or  perish.  Of  course,  then,  the 
Bible  became  to  the  Patristic,  as  it  did  to  the  Protestant  student,  a 
mere  congeries  of  notions;  of  couHe  he  also  proclaimed,  that  to 
ascertain  what  these  notions  are  was  the  great  probUm  of  human 
life,  the  necessary  step  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation. 
But  this  necessary  step  could  not  be  taken  by  men  generally ;  they 

ycould  not  find  out  the  true  notions.  The  Fathers  must  help  them. 
They  must  interpret  the  Bible,  and  supply  its  deficiencies. »  Still  we 
are  at  fault.  The  Fathers  are  as  unattainable  as  the  Bible.  What 
each  of  them  affirmed,  what  they  agreed  in  affirming,  could  be  as 
little  ascertained,  as  what  each  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  affirmed, 
or  what  they  agreed  in  affirming.  There  must  then  be  an  authority 
capable  of  pronouncing  on  this  point — a  living  authority.  Where 
was  it  ?     Was  it  the  whole  Church  of  any  given  age,  or  some 

^particular  member  of  it  ?  The  first  doctrine  was  plausible,  but 
impracticable ;  the  last,  therefore,  was  adopted.  To  find  the  com- 
mission was  not  difficult  where  the  necessity  for  it  w^as  clear.  A 
man  was  enthroned  as  the  dogmatist  of  Christendom  ;  he  was  ap- 

f  pointed  to  say,  and  could  say,  what  men  ought  to  think.     Thus 

I  was  another  stone  added— not,  perhaps,  the  key-stone — to  the 
Romish  system.  But  the  system  was  not  all  that  existed  in  the 
ages  which  gave  it  birth,  and  brought  it  to  maturity.  There  was 
another  element  at  work.  Men  still  repeated  their  Paternosters 
and  Credos ;  eminent  men  felt  '*  Here  lies  the  deepest  wisdom  ;  no 
decrees  and  dogmas  can  reach  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures^  the  sense 
of  the  FatherSj  like  this  infantine  lore.^^  And  so  through  the  very 
heart  of  school  divinity  there  ran  a  stream  of  simple  faith,  a  silent 
acknowledgment  that  the  truth  had  been  reveaird,  and  that  the 
infinite  complications  of  our  minds,  the  various  forms  under  \vhich 
we  are  capable  of  beholding  it,  need  not  hinder  us  from  know*ing 
it  and  loving  it.    By  degrees  this  faith  became  more  and  more 
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ofaBcnred ;  opinion  became  all  in  all ;  then  corruptions  and  infidelity 
grew  and  flourished  by  the  side  of  increasing  superstition  and  afai- 
Tery.  Still  here  were  holy  and  brave  men,  even  in  the  later 
adioolsy  who  sought  for  a  truth  beyond  opinions.  The  mystical 
writers  spoke  of  beholding  (xod,  and  dwelling  in  God.  Ficinus 
and  the  Platonists,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  declared  that  there  was 
a  method  of  seeking  the  substantial  and  the  real.  But  the  **  1 6e- 
Neoe"  dianged  the  glorious  hope  of  the  one,  the  philosophical  idea 
of  the  other,  into  a  fact  for  men.  Then  it  became  necessaiy  for 
Pope  Pius  IV.  to  do  that  openly,  which  had  so  long  been  done 
covertly — to  set  antiquity  at  defiance,  and  to  invent  a  creed  of  his 
own.  Thanks  be  to  God,  he  could  not  do  this  work  eflectually ! 
In  ihe  nations  which  acknowledge  his  infallibility,  not  his  creed, 
but  the  Apostles'  is  still  repeated  by  mothers  and  nurses  to  their 
infants,  still  lisped  by  them  in  their  own  language,  still  taught  them 
bj  their  priests.  The  words,  surely,  are  not  always  dead  sounds; 
at  all  events  they  may  start,  some  day,  into  life.  Protestants  may 
fiaoover  that  there  is  in  them  the  very  heart  of  that  Reformation 
jdoctrine  which  the  systems  of  Protestantism  have  been  setting  at 
nought ;  the  Churches  which  seek  for  a  centre  of  unity  by  crouch- 
ing to  Rome,  may  find  in  them,  at  once,  the  bond  of  their  fellow- 
sUp,  and  the  charter  of  their  liberation ;  the  Greeks  may  wake  up 
to  the  conviction,  that  centuries  of  alienation  have  been  unable  to 
deprive  them  and  the  West  of  these  common  symbols,  it  cannot  be 
God's  will  that  they  should  be  divided.  What  a  day  will  that  be 
fot  the  Catholic  Church !  what  a  day  for  the  Romish  system ! 


SECTION  in. 

FORMS  OF  W0R8BIP. 


Evert  traveller  is  ready  to  testify  how  different  the  modes  of 
worship  are  in  the  countries  where  he  has  visited.  They  vary,  he 
■ays,  with  every  degree  of  latitude.  Within  the  same  district  be 
Boticea  a  persistency  in  certain  practices  and  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  traditions  which  have  given  rise  to  them.  Nevertheless 
the  effects  of  Time  may,  he  remarks,  be  traced  almost  as  visibly  as 

19 
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thoie  of  Locality.  If  through  an  invasioD,  or  by  any  other  fortu- 
nate accident,  the  habits  of  a  more  cultivated  people  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  an  inferior  one,  the  old  customs  acquire  a  more  rea- 
sonable character;  by  and  by,  if  the  cultivation  spread,  and  a  par- 
ticular class  do  not  acquire  the  power  of  narrowing  it  to  a  certain 
pointy  a  skepticism  respecting  old  traditions  becomes  general.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  people  be  left  to  itself,  without  any  of  these 
influences,  their  minds  become  daily  grosser,  and  the  old  supersti- 
tions lose  all  traces  of  the  meaning  and  worth  which  they  might 
hare  once  possessed. 

These  remarks,  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  modem  reader, 
are  undoubtedly  tierived  from  a  true  observation.  Nor  is  their  ap- 
plication at  all  limited  to  Pagan  or  Mahometan  countries.  I  believe 
that  where  Christianity  is  found,  the  influence  of  locality  and  of 
periods  is  far  more  noticeable  than  elsewhere.  There  is  a  more 
strongly  marked  nationality  in  the  different  countries  of  modem 
Europe  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  at  any  moment  of  its 
existence;  and  that  one  century  differs  more  from  another  in  them 
than  in  the  East,  is  a  truism  which  it  is  almost  foolish  to  utter.  It 
is  equally  certain  (as  liberal  writers  so  continually  assure  us)  that 
the  effect  of  this  nationality  and  these  changes  in  society  upon  reli- 
gious opinion  is  most  striking,  and  that  there  is  no  parallel  to  it  in 
China  or  Hindostan. 

But  if  it  be  so,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  certain  forms  of  wor- 
ship, actually  of  worship,  have  subsisted  through  all  the  revolutions 
to  which  Christendom  has  been  subjected;  have  defied  the  re- 
straints of  national  customs  and  languages ;  have  stood  their  ground 
against  all  the  varieties  of  opinion  in  reference  to  subjects  human 
and  divine  ? 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  to  take  an  example,  that  we  in  Eng- 
land in  this  nineteenth  century  should  be  using  forms  of  prayer 
which  were  written  by  Greeks  in  the  third  and  fourth  ?  nay,  that 
the  whole  conception  of  our  liturgy  from  beginning  to  end ;  the 
assignment  of  particular  services  to  particular  seasons  of  the  year ; 
the  use  of  Pdalms;  the  ascriptions;  the  acts  of  confession,  thanks- 
giving, adoration,  should  have  been  taught  us  by  nations  from 
which,  by  taste,  by  feelings,  by  political  institutions,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilizationi  by  religious  antipathies,  we  are  divided? 
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Think  only  of  our  northern  character,  our  cloudy  skies,  our  Teutonic 
independence,  our  vehement  nationality,  and  then  recollect  that  we 
are  using,  perhaps  every  day,  certainly  every  week  in  the  year,  at 
the  times  which  we  believe  to  be  most  solemn,  words  which  we 
owe  to  Hebrews  and  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and  that  in  these  words 
the  simple  folk  of  England,  in  spite  of  their  narrow  notions  and 
local  customs,  are  able  to  find  solace  and  delight. 

Now  if  the  meaning  of  Baptism  be  that  we  are  brought  into 
God's  family,  and  that  we  become  therefore  capable,  with  one 
mind  and  one  mouth,  of  glorifying  his  name;  if  the  creed  be  teach- 
ing us,  as  children  of  that  family,  severally  and  unitedly  to  ac- 
knowledge that  name,  and  how  it  is  related  to  us,  we  must  feel 
that  acts  of  worship  should  be,  of  all  acts,  those  which  most  belong 
to  our  position,  and  in  which  our  fellowship  is  most  entirely  real- 
ized. And  this  feeling  is  surely  one  which  must  be  wrought  out 
in  us  the  more  we  read  the  Bible  and  enter  into  the  sense  of  it. 
That  all  division  comes  through  idolatry ;  that  all  union  comes 
through  the  adoration  of  the  one  living  and  true  God ;  these  are  the 
two  texts  of  the  Bible,  which,  from  the  record  of  the  dispersion  at 
Babel,  where  men  would  build  a  tower  whose  top  should  reach  to 
heaven,  for  the  worship  of  natural  things,  down  to  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  little  band  of  Apostles  in  the  temple  were 
heard  by  the  multitudes,  each  in  their  own  tongue,  magnifying 
Gbd,  it  is  illustrating  and  inculcating.  If  any  thing  is  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  space  and  time,  it  must  be  the  worship  of  Him 
who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  whom  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain,  and  whose  dwelling  is  with  the  humble 
and  contrite  heart;  if  any  thing  is  to  bring  those  at  one  whom 
these  accidents  of  our  mortality  are  separating,  this  must  be  the 
means.  That  men  have  turned  worship  to  precisely  the  opposite 
use;  that  they  have  made  it  the  slave  of  their  circumstances,  the 
badge  of  their  divisions,  the  instrument  of  their  hatred,  I  have  con- 
fessed. The  question  is  whether  there  be  any  witness  in  the  world 
against  this  tendency ;  whether  God  has  given  us  any  sign  that 
these  separations  are  the  effects  of  our  choice,  not  of  his  will.  I 
say  that  these  forms  of  worship,  preserved  through  so  many  gen- 
erations, adapted  to  every  locality,  are  such  a  sign ;  I  say,  that  using* 
these,  I  have  a  right  to  believe  that  the  bleanngs  cf  the  day  of 
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PeDtecost  have  been  given  ooce,  and  never  withdrmwn ;  that  ia 
the  deepest  and  most  practical  sense  there  is  a  community  which 
the  distinction  of  tongues  and  the  succession  of  ages  cannot 
break. 

Objections. — The  Quaker. 

Against  this  conckoion  the  Quaker  protests  vehemently. 
Forms  of  worship  are  not  only  no  ngns  of  the  esdstence  of  a 
spiritual  commonwealth;  they  are  positively  incompatible  with 
it  The  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  Hsteth.  Prayer  is  given  by  the 
Spirit  By  these  prepared  forms  we  make  it  the  utterance  of  the 
will  and  reason  of  man. 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  last  assertion.  We  do  make 
prayer  the  utterance  of  the  Will  and  Reason  of  man.  We  consider 
it  their  highest  and  most  perfect  utterance ;  that  in  which,  and 
m  which  alone,  they  fully  realize  themselves.  What  the  human 
Will  is  we  can  understand  from  no  terms  and  definitions  of  logia 
They  can  only  express  one  half  of  its  meaning,  for  they  can  only 
describe  it  by  its  intrinsic  properties;  whereas  its  essential  char- 
acteristic is,  that  it  is  ever  going  out  of  itself.  They  can  only  de- 
scribe it  at  rest ;  whereas  it  only  is  while  it  acts.  But  in  prayer 
we  can  know  truly  and  safely  what  the  will  is ;  prayer  expounds 
to  us  its  inmost  nature ;  prayer  substantiates  it,  and  proves  that  to 
be  the  greatest  reality  which  seems  in  language  to  be  the  greatest 
contradiction.  The  will  gives  itself  up  that  it  may  be  itself.  It 
dies  that  it  may  enjoy  life.  In  acknowledging  another  will  as  the 
only  will,  it  attains  its  own  freedom ;  even  as  in  trying  to  have  a 
being  of  its  own,  it  becomes  a  slave.  **  Father,  not  my  will,  but 
thme.''  Where  do  we  behold  the  human  will  m  such  perfection, 
in  such  distinctness  of  life  and  power  as  in  these  awful  words? 
And  it  is  the  same  with  that  organ  which  beholds  as  with  that 
which  determines,  with  that  which  is  the  seat  of  wisdom  as  with 
that  which  b  the  source  of  action.  This  only  knows  itself  when  it 
forgets  itself;  this  only  sees  while  the  sense  of  sight  is  lost  in  the 
object  of  it.  Accordingly  the  Reason  also  finds  its  deepest  mean- 
ing and  expression  in  worship. 

But  do  we  therefore  deny  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  author 
of  prayer,  Qr>  in  Barclay's  words,  that  all  prayer  is  spurious  which 
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does  not  proceed  from  Him  7  No ;  but  in  affirming  the  one  pro- 
position we  affirm  the  other.  We  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  (}od  is 
the  awakener,  the  only  awakener,  of  the  spirit  of  man ;  that  the 
will  and  reason  not  called  forth  by  Him  must  remain  for  ever  the 
torpid,  helpless  victims  of  nature  and  sense.  We  believe  that  un* 
less  the  Spirit  of  God  give  these  powers  their  direction,  they  will 
only  minister  to  that  which  they  are  meant  to  rule,  only  rivet  the 
bondage  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  break.  We  believe  that 
whoever  in  past  ages,  either  in  heathen  or  Jevidsh  lands,  used  them 
aright,  was  taught  and  enabled  so  to  use  them,  and  in  proportion  as 
he  used  them  aright,  confessed  the  inspiration.  We  believe  that 
it  is  our  privilege  to  exercise  them  as  they  could  not  be  exercised 
by  heathens,  or  even  by  Jews,  because  it  is  our  privilege  to  know 
that  there  is  a  living  Person  actuating  and  governing  them ;  and 
to  know  what  manner  of  person  He  is,  of  whom  He  is  the  Spirit, 
from  whom  He  proceeds,  with  whom  He  dwells.  We  believe 
that  this  knowledge  is  far  more  deep  and  awful  than  that  which 
any  one  possessed  who  merely  felt  that  he  was  the  subject  of  an 
inspiration ;  but  that  being  deep  and  awful,  it  is  incompatible  with 
excitement,  with  any  distortions  of  manner  or  of  voice,  with  the 
notion  that  we  are  merely  the  unconscious  animal  utterers  of  cer> 
tain  sounds  which  are  unparted  to  us,  instead  of  the  living,  con* 
scious,  voluntary,  rational  agents  of  One  who,  when  He  promised 
the  Spirit  to  his  disciples,  said,  *^  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  serv* 
ants,  but  I  have  called  you  friends,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what  his  Lord  doeth  ;  but  whatsoever  I  have  heard  and  learned  of 
the  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto  you."  We  believe  that  we 
must  attribute  every  act  of  our  minds,  every  exercise  of  our  affec- 
tions, every  energy  of  our  will,  to  this  Spirit ;  if  the  purpose  to 
which  we  direct  them  be  wrong,  still  the  gift  and  power  are  his, 
that  purpose  only  ours  ;  if  it  be  right,  we  shall  own  that  of  it  also 
He  is  the  author.  We  believe  again  that  every  operation  in 
nature,  the  growth  of  every  tree,  the  budding  of  every  flower, 
should  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  Him  who  first  moved  the 
face  of  the  waters;  but  we  do  not  call  this  a  spiritual  influence, 
because,  though  wrought  by  a  Spiritual  Being,  it  is  wrought  upon 
unspiritual  subjects,  upon  things,  and  not  upon  persons. 

Such  are  some  of  the  inferences  which  follow  directly  from  the 
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idea  of  Baptism  as  a  new  birth,  and  of  the  Creed  as  the  proper  act 
of  the  newborn  creature.  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is 
spirit,  and  seeks  its  spiritual  home  and  Father,  refers  all  its  acts 
and  movements  to  his  inspiration,  and  thereby  attains  its  own 
proper  distinctness  and  freedom.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh,  and  seeks  the  earth  from  which  it  came,  acknowledging 
no  influence  and  attraction  but  that.  The  contradiction  of  hu- 
manity is  this — when  the  human  spirit  glorifies  itself;  and  as  the 
necessary  consequence  and  punishment  of  that  sin,  abdicates  its 
own  proper  rights  and  throne,  and  sinks  into  the  slave  of  the  flesh, 
impregnating  it  with  its  own  sin.  The  glory  of  humanity  is  this — 
when  the  human  spirit  renounces  itself,  and  as  its  reward  attains  a 
knowledge  of  Him  from  whom  it  came,  a  victory  over  the  flesh, 
and  the  power  of  communicating  to  it  its  own  life. 

The  objection,  then,  which  the  Quaker  makes  to  forms  of  prayer, 
that  they  proceed  from  man's  reason  and  will,  and  not  from  the 
Divine  Spirit,  is  one  which  involves  a  denial  of  the  very  nature 
and  possibility  of  prayer.  And  this  denial  has  been  of  the  most 
practical  kind.  He  acknowledges  prayer  to  be  a  necessary  act,  at 
once  the  sign  of  moral  health  and  the  instrument  in  producing  it. 
Yet  he  dares  not  pray  unless  he  have  a  sensible  impulse  urging  him 
to  the  exercise.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  Quaker  use  of  the  word 
'^  sensible,"  though  it  seems  to  me  very  significant,  indicating  that 
those  who  most  abhor  ail  appeals  to  the  senses  in  worship,  who 
think  that  the  sights  and  sounds  with  which  God  has  filled  the 
universe  cannot  be  redeemed  by  the  redeemed  spirit  to  his  service, 
do  yet  grossly  confound  impressions  on  the  spirit  with  impressions 
on  the  sense.  But  the  important  point  is  that  the  idea  of  our  life 
as  a  conflict,  an  idea  continually  present,  one  would  suppose,  to 
Fox's  mind,  is  thus  set  at  nought.  If  they  understood  that  the  true 
will  and  real  self  was  ever  at  war  with  the  mere  sensible  impulse, 
they  would  surely  have  believed  that  the  reluctance  of  the  natural 
man  to  an  act  which  we  know  to  be  good,  and  feel  to  be  necessary, 
is  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  it  is  prompted  and  encouraged  by  the 
Divine  Spirit.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  idea  of  a  constant  living 
personal  presence  has  practically  deserted  those  who  seemed  at  one 
time  to  make  this  belief  the  whole  of  their  religion  ;  that  the  notion 
of  an  influence,  an  inspiration,  visiting  certain  persons  at  certain 
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seasons,  which  is  common  to  Christianity  with  Paganism,  is  nearly 
all  that  they  have  preserved.  Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  they  should 
he  unable  to  understand  how  the  Spirit  should  have  taught  men  in 
distant  generations  to  express  their  deepest  wants  in  the  same 
words,  or  how  through  these  words  they  should  enjoy  secret  and 
awful  communion  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Most  High  7  But, 
if  so,  what  better  proof  do  I  want  that  these  forms  are  one  of  the 
clear  and  indispensable  si^s  of  a  spiritual  and  univeral  fellowship  1 

The  Pure  Protestant. 

The  pure  Protestants  who  have  rejected  the  use  ofLi  turgies 
sympathize  but  little  in  the  Quaker's  objections  to  them.  They 
have  no  disposition  to  deny  the  voluntary  nature  of  prayer  or  of 
any  religious  act  Because  it  has  this  character,  they  say  forms 
are  an  intolerable  bondage.  ^  Each  man  should  be  able  to  express 
his  own  wants  in  his  own  way.  In  his  chamber  each  man  does  or 
should  lay  bare  his  own  feelings  and  wishes  before  God.  This  is 
the  proper  rule  and  standard  of  prayer,  according  to  our  Lord's 
words :  "  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closset,'*  But  since 
the  minister,  who  is  or  should  be  chosen  by  the  congregation,  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  different  circumstances  of  its  members,  and  is 
looked  up  to  by  them  as  a  person  fit  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  them,  it  is  very  right  that  he  should  offer  up  prayers  for  himself 
and  them,  suggested  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  probably  a 
preparation  for  the  sermon  he  is  about  to  deliver,  and  therefore  full 
of  earnestness  and  unction.  Forms  of  prayer  are  manifestly  un- 
suitable for  both  these  purposes;  they  cannot  be  adapted  to  changes 
of  circumstances ;  they  cannot  be  connected  with  the  feelings  either 
of  the  pastor  or  of  the  people ;  they  are  the  impositions  of  another 
age,  affronting  to  the  understanding  and  painful  to  the  conscience 
of  those  who  use  them.' 

Prayer  to  God  is  assumed  in  this  statement  to  be,  according  to 
the  primary  notion  of  it,  individual.  A  particular  man  wants  to 
obtain  certain  blessings ;  he  therefore  asks  them  of  Him  who  he 
believes  can  bestow  them.  To  many  persons  this  proposition  seems 
self-evident ;  whoever  doubts  it  is  an  enemy  of  common  sense. 
Nevertheless  it  is,  I  believe,  at  war  with  the  experience  of  every 
religious  man.    He  learns  very  soon  that  passionate  eagerness  to 
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get  some  good  tluDg  for  hiioself— be  it  fine  weather  for  the  sake  of 
X  his  cropSy  or  the  salvation  of  his  soul — is  not  a  help  to  pray,  but 
the  greatest  possible  hinderance  to  it.  Explain  the  fact  as  you  will, 
but  a  fact  it  is,  confessed  by  persons  of  difierent  sentiments  in  dif- 
ferent forms  of  language,  continually  presenting  itself  afresh  to  those 
who  visit  dying  beds.  The  selfish  object  which  we  seek  floats 
before  our  minds — if  it  be  an  earthly  object,  palpably  ;  if  an  invisi- 
ble unknown  object,  in  hazy  images,  hating  more  in  them  of  terror 
than  of  beauty — but  the  object.  He  to  whom  our  prayer  is  address- 
ed, is  afar  off;  of  Him  there  is  scarcely  the  least  discernment. 
He  16  regarded  as  a  Being  who  can  inflict  evil  and  may  choose 
to  confer  a  blessing ;  or  if  through  the  teachings  of  our  childhood 
we  have  some  better  knowledge,  the  consciousness  of  self-seeking 
pervents  it,  and  we  rise  up  feeling  that  the  sacrifice  is  not  accepted ; 
^  we  are  very  wroth,  and  our  countenance  falls."  And  how  is  it 
that  this  kind  of  prayer,  so  natural  to  every  man,  is  changed  for 
any  other  1  *^  When  thou  enterest  into  thy  closet,"  these  are  the 
words  of  our  Lord  to  which  the  pure  Protestant  appeals,  say,  <^  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven ;  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  Oh  won- 
derful teaching !  not  how  the  selfishness  of  the  closet  may  be  car- 
ried into  the  temple,  but  how  the  breadth  and  universality  of  spirit 
which  belong  to  the  temple  may  be  attained  in  the  closet. 

When  thou  art  most  alone  thou  must  still,  if  thou  wouldest  pray, 
^  be  in  the  midst  of  a  family ;  thou  must  call  upon  a  Father ;  thou 
must  not  dare  to  say  my,  but  our.  Dost  thou  desire  to  be  very 
holy  7  Yet  this  must  not  be  thy  petition ;  thou  must  say,  '*  Hal- 
lowed be  thy  name."  Dost  thou  wish  for  some  assurance  of  a 
heaven  for  thyself?  Yet  this  must  be  thy  language :  "  Thy  king- 
dom come."  Dost  thou  wish  to  get  some  favourite  project  accom- 
plished ?  it  must  be  sought  in  this  manner:  "  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Dost  thou  want  a  supply  of  thy  necessities, 
bodily  or  spiritual  7  Then  thou  must  desire  the  same  for  all  thy 
brethren,  as  well  as  for  thyself:  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
Dost  thou  want  forgiveness  for  thy  individual  sins  7  The  prayer 
is  still,  ^  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  and  the  gid  is  only  received 
when  it  is  circulated, "  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 
Do  you  feel  that  your  fellow-creatures  are  your  tempters  7  Yet  you 
must  acknowledge  their  temptations  and  yours  to  be  the  same ;  you 
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must  ask  t^at  they  may  not  be  led  into  the  very  temptations  "which 
they  cause,  else  you  will  be  their  tempter  as  well  as  your  own. 
And  this  because  the  evil  from  which  you  must  pray  to  be  delivered 
is  a  common  evil,  an  evil  which  is  the  same  in  root  and  principle, 
though  it  may  take  innumerable  forms ;  that  very  evil  of  selfishness, 
o(  indivkiuality,  which  we  are  disposed  to  make  our  very  prayers  a 
means  of  seeking,  and  which  will  encompass  us  and  and  possess 
us,  if  we  do  not  learn  t&  join  in  the  ascription :  ^*  Thine  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory." 

I  do  not  mean  that  many  objectors  to  forms  may  not  have  pre- 
served these  truths,  and  with  heart  and  soul  entered  into  them ;  but 
I  must  maintain,  that  just  so  far  as  they  have  done  so,  the  reason 
of  their  complaint  ceases.  If  the  individual  prayer  is  not  the 
highest  and  most  essential  prayer,  but  rather  is  no  prayer  at  all,  then 
the  prayer  of  the  congregation  is  not  an  aggregate  of  such  indivi-  / 

dual  prayers,  but  the  prayer  of  a  body,  each  member  of  which  pro-  ' 

fesses  to  have  renounced  his  own^  selfish  position,  that  he  may 
come  as  one  of  a  family  to  seek  the  Father  of  it. 

In  what  sense,  then,  can  extempore  utterances  be  said  to  be 
most  declaratory  of  our  wants  7  Of  what  wants  ?  Do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  feel  that  they  have  sinned,  and  do  they\ 
wish  to  confess  their  sins  ?  Is  this  a  local  feeling,  a  feeling  be- 
longing to  one  set  of  circumstances,  or  to  one  period  of  time  7  Or 
IS  it  a  human  feeling,  belonging  to  men  as  men  ?  '  But  each  man 
has  his  own  particular  sin ;  his  own  burden,  of  which  he  himself  is 
conscious.'  Undoubtedly ;  and  is  not  his  sin  and  burden  just  this, 
that  he  has  chosen  a  scheme  of  his  own,  that  he  has  followed  cer- 
tain tastes  and  inclinations  of  his  own,  and  so  that  he  has  forgotten 
his  Father  in  heaven  and  bis  brethren  on  earth  ?  Does  not  each 
particular  sin  spring  from  this  root  7  And  is  it  not  this  which  inter- 
prets that  sense  of  the  individual  character  of  sin,  and  the  personal 
responsibility  for  it,  upon  which  so  much  stress  is,  so  rightly,  laid  7 
The  load  lies  on  the  separate  conscience  of  each  man.  It  is  the 
very  nature  and  law  of  the  conscience  that  it  singles  out  each  man, 
severs  him  from  his  fellow,  makes  him  feel  that  the  participation 
of  the  whole  universe  in  his  guilt  does  not  make  it  less  to  him. 
But  then  the  conscience  reproves  us  for  this  very  thmg ;  for  having 
chosen  to  be  divided  when  we  were  meant  to  be  one.    And  since 
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it  has  reproved  men  for  this  sin  ever  since  Adam's  fall,  and  since 
it  has  taught  every  Christian  man  that  this  was  emphatically  and 
most  awfully  his  sin — ever  since  Christ  died  that  we  might  be  all 
one,  as  He  is  with  the  Father — there  seems  no  reason  why  the  lan- 
guage of  one  generation,  in  confessing  this  sin,  should  not  be  the 
language  of  all.  No  reason  why  it  should  no^  be ;  the  greatest 
blessing,  if  by  any  means  it  could  be ;  since  by  this  means  the 
sense  of  sonship  and  brotherhood  would*be  realized  and  revived  in 
the  very  act  of  acknowledging  disobedience  and  selfishness. 

Or  does  some  member  of  the  congregation  desire  to  give  thanks 
for  a  blessing  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  him  particularly — 
must  this  be  a  local  temporary  feeling,  because  it  is  called  forth  by 
a  local  temporary  occasion  ?  Does  it  not  cease  to  be  a  true  feel- 
ing if  it  is  ?  If  from  the  particular  blessing  the  heart  do  not  gain 
enlargement,  be  not  drawn  out  into  a  contemplation  of  other  bless- 
ings; if  it  be  not  led  to  dwell  most  upon  those  which  are  com- 
mon and  permanent,  as  being  the  greatest,  though  perhaps  only  ob- 
served when  they  are  taken  away,  or  when  some  startling  novelty 
brings  them  into  notice,  the  purpose  of  God  in  bestowing  that 
good  thing  is  surely  not  accomplished ;  the  man  has  not  really 
profited  by  it.  But  if  be  have,  his  feelings  become  human  feel- 
ings; they  do  not  want  a  specific,  self-chosen  mode  of  expression; 
he  can  find  them  in  the  Psalms  of  David ;  he  can  utter  them  in 
the  language  of  Christian  men  who  lived  in  other  climes  and  pe- 
riods. He  can  give  thanks  for  creation,  preservation,  redemption ; 
for  gifts  enabling  him  to  enjoy  this  life  and  another,  which  are  be- 
stowed upon  his  race  as  well  as  himself;  he  can  ask  that  they  as 
well  as  he  may  have,  above  all  other  good  things,  that  of  a  thank- 
ful spirit ;  his  own  special  mercies  will  then  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. 

Or  does  a  particular  member  of  the  congregation  long  for 
some  means,  noi  of  declaring  his  own  sins,  or  his  own  thankful- 
ness, but  of  praising  the  name  of  God,  of  glorifying  Him  for  his 
great  glory  7  Is  this  a  specific,  local,  temporary,  individual  emo- 
tion ?  Can  it  have  a  specific,  local,  temporary,  individual  expres- 
fflon  7  Is  it  too  humiliating,  too  limiting  to  the  largeness  of  a 
modem  intellect,  that  it  should  use  the  words  of  other  days,  and 
say,  **  We  praise  thee,  0  God ;  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the 
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Lord  !"  or,  ^'  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost :  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall 
be,  world  without  end." 

Or,  lastly,  does  the  same  particular  member  of  the  congregation 
feel  his  need  of  mercies  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  desire  to  ask 
for  themi  We  have  seen  by  the  Lord's  prayer  how  he  ought  to 
ask  them,  if  he  be  alone  in  his  chamber;  how  necessary  it  is  that 
lie  should  not  look  for  them  as  meant  for  him,  otherwise  than  as 
the  child  of  a  father,  as  one  of  many  brethren.  Are  they  tempo- 
ral, the  blessings  of  food  and  raiment  1  Does  he  dare  to  seek  for 
these  with  a  desire  to  appropriate  them  exclusively  ?  Then  his 
prayer  becomes  a  sin.  Are  they  spiritual  1  Then  the  blessing 
itself  is  that  of  more  intimate  communion  with  his  Father,  a  larger 
communion  with  the  family.  Is  it  necessary  that  he  should  limit 
these  by  the  particular  notions  and  phrases  of  his  own  time  ?  Is  it 
a  great  hardship  and  bondage  to  be  obliged  to  use  a  more  general, 
and  therefore,  one  would  fancy,  a  more  becoming  language  ? 

If  it  be  said,  ^  Every  prayer  must  be  composed  in  some  age, 
why  do  you  suppose  that  those  which  have  come  down  from  an- 
other time  must  possess  those  qualities  which  you  attribute  to  prayer 
more  than  those  which  are  composed  in  our  own  V  I  answer,  I 
do  not  say  that  they  must  be  better,  or  why  they  must  be  better, 
I  have  merely  been  contending  with  those  who  say,  that  because 
they  come  down  to  us  from  another  time,  they  cannot  be  fit  for  our 
use.  1  do  believe,  however,  that  the  prayers  written  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity  are  in  general  more  free,  more  reverent,  more 
universal,  than  those  which  have  been  poured  forth  since.  I  do  not 
think  the  opinion  is  a  singular  one ;  and  I  would  rather  its  sound- 
ness were  tried  by  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  religious  men  in 
different  periods  and  circumstances,  but  especially  of  men  in  times 
of  great  suffering,  than  by  any  theories  or  arguments  of  mine. 
Still  I  do  not  find  it  harder  to  explain  to  myself  why  this  should 
be  so,  than  why  there  should  be  a  fresher,  truer  feeling  respecting 
nature  and  the  outward  transactions  of  men  in  Homer,  than  in  the 
poetry  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries.  If  there  were 
that  feeling  respecting  God,  as  the  source  of  all  things  and  the 
end  of  all  things,  which  I  attributed  in  the  last  section  to  the  age 
of  the  Fathers,  it  cannot  be  strange,  I  think,  that  their  devotional 
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ontpourings  should  have  been  simpler,  purer,  more  human,  than 
those  of  men  who  were  occupied,  and,  as  I  conceive,  were  by  the 
order  of  Providence  meant  to  be  occupied  in  subtle  questions  re- 
specting the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  or  with  inquiries  into 
the  law  and  course  of  nature.     Whether  the  succession  and  order 
of  devotional  acts  may  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  history  and 
drcumstances  of  man,  as  well  as  with  the  nature  and  plans  of  God ; 
and  whether,  therefore,  other  ages  may  not  have  thrown  a  light 
upon  this  subject,  which  the  first  did  not  possess,  I  will  not  say. 
To  those  who  deny  all  order  in  devotion,  who  think  it  little  less 
than  a  sin  that  offices  of  confession  should  be  laid  down  as  prepar- 
atory to  offices  of  thanksgiving,  these  again  to  offices  of  prayer,  and 
these  to  the  higher  communion,  it  can  seem  no  great  derogation 
from  the  honour  of  the  primitive  times,  if  we  should  admit  that  the 
apprehension  of  this  spiritual  sequence  may  only  in  part  have  be- 
longed to  them.    And  if  such  persons  still  require  a  further  reason 
why  we  think  that  the  particular  acts  of  praise  and  prayer  were 
more  congenial  to  older  times  than  to  modem,  the  considerations 
which  have  been  occupying  us  under  this  head  involve  the  reply. 
There  has  been  a  constant  tendency  for  several  centuries  towards 
greater  individuality  of  thought  and  feeling.    There  is  a  true 
ground  for  this  tendency,  though  it  may  have  led  to  the  most  false 
results.    But  it  is  in  itself,  when  unsustained  by  another  tendency, 
unfavorable  to  the  worship  of  God,  as  well  as  to  fellowship  among 
men.    A  vehement  reaction  against  this  tendency  has  begun  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.     One  of  the  fruits  of  it  will  certainly  be  an  aver- 
sion from  all  those  utterances  which  modern  Protestants  have  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  devotion ;  if  another  consequence  of  it  be 
not  a  return  to  the  old  forms  and  a  delight  in  them,  we  must  ex- 
pect a  reign  of  atheism. 

The  Philosopher. 

When  the  modern  philosopher  makes  any  objections  to  forms 
of  worship,  it  is  chiefly  because  they  substantiate  and  perpetuate 
two  mischievous  superstitions.  One  is  that  a  Being,  who  by  his 
idea  and  law  is  unchangeable  and  perfect,  can  be  swayed  or  led 
into  better  acts  and  purposes  than  his  own  by  our  petitions ;  the 
other  is  that  it  can  please  Him  to  receive  the  praises  or  commen- 
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dations  of  his  creatures.  These  complaints  are  usually  put  forth 
with  most  breadth  and  precision  by  disciples  of  the  Utilitarian 
school.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  are  practically  adopted,  though 
with  some  varieties  of  expression,  and  in  connexion  with  a  different 
anthropological  theory,  by  a  large  section  of  Rationalists. 

Now  in  one  phrase  or  another  both  these  parties  acknowledge^ 
by  every  word  which  they  speak,  and  every  act  which  they  do, 
other  as  philosophers  or  as  ordinary  men,  that  evil  exists,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  and  may  be  by  some  means  diminished.  The  Utili- 
tarian traces  it  all  to  bad  systems  of  government ;  the  Rationalist 
refers  it  directly  to  man's  ignorance  of  himself  and  his  own  pow- 
ers. Each  looks  forward  to  his  own  Avatar,  and  to  a  millennial 
period  of  the  species  which  shall  follow.  Each  then  does  acknow- 
ledge an  Idealy  with  which  teen  should  be  in  agreement,  with 
which  they  are  not  in  agreement,  into  agreement  with  which  they 
may  by  some  process  be  brought.  Wherein,  then,  do  we  and  they 
differ  ?  Not  in  the  acknowledgment  of  actual  inconsistency  and 
contradiction  :  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  us ;  we  simply 
own  what  we  cannot  deny.  But  in  this^  that  our  Ideal  is  a  living 
Being ;  that  we  believe  Him  to  have  given  all  things  their  right 
^rpe  and  order  ;  that  we  believe  them  when  in  their  relation  to 
Him  to  be  still  very  good ;  that  we  believe  their  disturbance  and 
incoherency  to  be  the  result  of  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  alle- 
giance to  Him,  by  the  only  creature  which  could  commit  such  an 
act ;  that  we  believe  all  disturbance  and  incoherency  to  be  con- 
trary to  his  will ;  that  we  believe  the  restoration  to  begin  in  the 
submission  of  those  who  have  brought  about  the  confusion.  *The 
submission  consists  in  the  confession  that  his  will  is  the  good  will ; 
one  of  the  main  acts  and  exercises  of  it  is  that  of  entering  into  his 
will,  and  beseeching  that  it  may  be  put  forth  for  the  removal  of 
those  curses  whereof  the  evil  will  has  been  the  cause.  This  is  the 
rationale — in  cold  and  miserable  words — of  those  ancient  litanies 
which  express  to  this  day  the  thoughts  and  longings  of  the  most 
earnest  people  in  different  corners  of  the  earth.  They  are  not 
founded  on  the  notion  that  any  thing  is  mutable  in  God.  They 
are  cries  for  the  vindication  and  preservation  of  his  immutable 
order.  They  are  confessions  that  every  act  of  his  providence,  from 
the  first  hour  of  the  world,  has  had  for  its  end  the  making  this  im- 
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mutable  order  manifest,  and  the  bringing  the  universe  into  con- 
formity vrith  it.  But  they  are  not  founded  upon  the  lying  fancy 
that  the  world  is  right ;  that  persons*are  fulfilling  their  proper  re- 
lations to  each  other ;  that  things  are  not  discomposed  and  made 
evil  by  the  sin  of  those  who  are  meant  to  direct  them.  Man,  they 
assume,  is  God's  minister,  acting  for  Him,  able  to  perform  his  in- 
tentions towards  his  involuntary  creatures ;  able,  because  he  has  a 
will,  to  set  them  at  nought.  His  proper  condition,  in  whatever 
place  he  were,  would  be  that  of  dependence,  of  doing  the  will  of 
another.  His  proper  way  of  fulfilling  that  condition  here,  is  by 
crying  out  for  the  rectification  of  that  which  is  independent,  which 
has  lost  its  centre,  which  is  struggling  to  stand  by  itself,  and  which 
therefore  cannot  stand  at  all ;  for  the  rectification  of  this,  and  there- 
fore of  whatever  else  has  through  this  cause  suffered  decay  and 
ruin. 

But  if  it  be  said,  ^^  This  supposes  that  a  restoration  has  taken 
place  already.  These  prayers  are  unmeaning,  unless  those  who 
offer  them  believe  themselves,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  to  be  in  a 
better  condition  than  those  about  whom  they  pray — "  I  an- 
swer, "  Unquestionably ;  it  is  the  very  point  which  I  have  been 
pressing,  that  prayer  does  suppose  a  restoration ;  that  the  idea  of 
prayer  and  the  idea  of  a  Church  can  never  be  separated,  each  im- 
plying the  other ;  and  that  a  Church  which  is  not  built  upon  the 
confession  of  a  restored  humanity  is  a  contradiction  in  terms."  But, 
observe,  a  restored  humanity  ;  and  therefore  those  who  offer  their 
prayers  do  not  put  forth  any  claim  of  superiority  to  their  race — 
nay,'not  to  the  worst  member  of  their  race.  The  very  essence  of 
their  prayers  is  this :  a  cry  that  those  sins  which  they  feel  in  them- 
selves, under  which  they  are  groaning,  which  they  have  commit- 
ted, may  not  be,  as  they  have  been,  their  masters,  and  the  masters 
of  the  universe.  They  who  pray  do  not  feel  this  less  than  other 
men  but  more ;  they  do  not  reject  evils  from  themselves,  to  cast 
them  upon  their  neighbours  more  than  other  men  do  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  identifyt  heir  neighbours'  sins  with  their  own  ;  they  feel 
that  they  have  them,  and  are  responsible  for  them.  Only  as  mem- 
bers of  a  redeemed  race  and  family  they  can  vindicate  the  privi- 
lege, which  has  been  asserted  for  them,  of  being  new  creatures,  of 
casting  off  the  slough  of  their  selfish  natures,  of  disclaiming  that 
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misery  which  bj  their  rebellion  they  have  made  their  own,  of  en- 
tering into  that  blessedness  which  their  Master  by  his  obedience 
has  obtained  for  all  who  will  have  their  portion  in  Him.  So  that 
the  Philosopher  says  well  and  truly,  that  this  superstition  of  pray- 
er, if  it  be  one,  has  been  maintamed  by  forms,  and  without  forms 
would  be  likely  to  die  out.  Not  as  if  the  sense  and  necessity  of 
prayer  could  ever  die  out  in  man,  but  because  the  only  condition 
under  which  it  can  be  a  true  and  reasonable  service,  that  of  its 
being  presented  by  men,  as  members  of  a  body  or  family,  which 
continues  the  same  from  generation  to  generation,  and  which  con- 
verts the  notion  of  a  human  race  from  a  dream  into  a  reality,  b  in 
these  forms  embodied,  and  wheresoever  they  are  neglected  is  nearly 
lost. 

I  have  still  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  praise,  which  seems  to 
the  ^Philosopher  a  thing  so  unworthy  of  men  to  offer  or  of  God  to 
receive.  The  ground  of  this  conclusion  is  that  the  words  praise 
and  flattery  are  convertible ;  and  that  since  flattery  is  offensive  to 
an  imperfect  being,  so  far  as  he  has  right  feelings,  and  is  only  so 
far  tolerable  as  he  is  weak  and  vain,  it  must  to  a  perfect  Being,  if 
He  took  cognizance  of  such  folly,  be  altogether  odious.  Now  I 
join  issue  with  them  upon  all  these  points.  Suppose  praise  to  be 
offered  to  a  fellow  man  which  he  does  not  deserve,  it  is  abominable 
because  it  is  false  ;  suppose  that,  being  deserved,  it  is  offered  to 
him  with  the  view  of  bribing  him  to  bestow  future  favours,  it  is  of- 
fensive, because  it  is  mean  ;  suppose  him  to  deserve  it,  and  that  it 
is  offered  with  no  unworthy  motive,  it  may  be  wrong,  because  it 
is  imprudent ;  for  men,  through  their  imperfections,  are  made  vab, 
by  hearing  themselves  even  rightly  commended.  But  if  we  could 
suppose  these  circumstances  absent,  I  confidently  aflSrm,  that  there 
is  not  any  occupation  so  elevating  and  delightful  to  a  man,  as  that 
of  praising  and  thanking  his  brethren.  Generous  men,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  have  felt  it  so;  and  when  the  motives  of  self-interest 
have  been  farthest  from  them,  even  respect  for  the  object  of  their 
admiration,  and  fear  of  doing  him  hurt,  have  not  availed  to  restrain 
them  from  expressing  their  sense  of  the  favours  which  he  has  be- 
stowed on  them,  or  their  delight  in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  hia 
character.  With  no  ignoble  aim,  these  outpourings  of  the  heart 
have  often  been  directed  to  kings  and  great  men ;  because  the 
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thankful  and  humble  heart  has  felt  their  acts  as  a  condescension^ 
and  has  perceived  a  kind  of  special  propriety  and  suitableness  in 
their  virtues.  But  they  have  been  directed  also  to  suffering  friends, 
and  poor  scholars,  and  persecuted  saints,  and  especially  to  the  dead, 
from  whom  nothing  could  ever  be  expected,  and  to  whom  they 
could  not  be  dangerous.  Wherefore,  the  true  and  obvious  analogy 
from  human  experience  is, — that  if  God  have  none  of  the  imper- 
fection which  could  make  Him  obnoxious  to  themischievousness  of 
praise ;  and  if  there  have  proceeded  from  Him  all  the  benefits 
which  all  his  creatures  have  received ;  and  if  there  be  in  Him  all 
the  goodness  and  truth,  of  which  the  goodness  and  truth  in  man 
are  the  reflection, — there  can  be  no  act  so  entirely  suitable  to  man, 
so  thoroughly  joyful,  as  that  of  thanking  and  blessing  Him.  In 
which  act,  if  any  one  discovers  a  low  and  cringing  desire  to  win 
some  good  from  the  Being  thus  magnified,  let  him  know  t^t, 
whoever  enters  upon  the  work  in  this  spirit,  and  with  this  object, 
will  be  soon  so  struck  with  its  utter  ridiculousness  and  incongruity, 
or  else  so  wearied  with  the  heartless  and  hypocritical  effort,  that 
no  pains  he  can  use  will  enable  him  to  persevere  in  it ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  doing  more  than  repeating  a 
set  of  incoherent,  unintelligible  sounds.  In  the  loss  of  self,  in  the 
escape  from  self,  consists  the  freedom  and  enjoyment  of  that  act. 
The  worshipper  has  found  that  object  to  which  the  eyes  of  himself 
and  of  all  creatures  were  meant  to  be  directed,  in  beholding  which 
they  attab  the  perfection  of  their  being,  while  they  lose  all  the 
feeling  of  selfish  appropriation  which  is  incompatible  with  perfection. 
They  gaze  upon  Him  who  is  the  all-embracing  Love,  with  whom 
no  selfishness  can  dwell,  the  all-clear  and  distinguishing  truth,  from 
which  darkness  and  falsehood  flee  away ;  and  they  are  changed 
into  the  same  image,  and  their  praises  are  only  the  responses  to  the 
joy  with  which  He  looks  upon  bis  redeemed  creation  and  declares 
it  very  good. 

Let  this  service  seem  foolish  to  whom  it  will,  we  know  not  only 
that  it  must  be  acceptable  to  God,  because  He  is  a  spirit,  and  be- 
cause He  is  truth,  and  because  He  seeketh  them  to  worship  who 
will  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  truth,  but  we  know  also  that  it  meets 
all  the  deepest  wants  which  men,  in  the  student's  garret,  in  the  palace 
and  the  hut,  have  been  all,  by  different  methods,  trying  to  express. 
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The  man  of  earnest  meditation,  hating  the  world's  turmoil, 
angry  at  its  meanness,  yet  amidst  many  thoughts  of  pride  and  dis- 
content retaining  a  desire  for  its  good,  learns  that  to  seek  truth  is 
the  proper  end  of  his  life, — to  find  it  his  only  felicity ;  and  he 
strives,  and  toils,  and  suffers,  and  if  perchance  the  vision  of  some 
principle  of  living  power  dawns  upon  him,  he  shouts  ev^^xa  through 
the  universe.  His  joy  is  true  joy  ;  yet  when  he  thinks  of  the  thou- 
sands of  living  creatures,  men  like  himself,  to  whom  his  discovery 
will  do  no  good,  who  must  groan  and  die  still,  his  labour  seems  aU 
vanity,  his  truth  a  dream,  and  he  curses  himself  for  having  dared 
to  dwell  so  apart  from  human  sympathies.  The  gentle  and  gene- 
rous man,  nursed  amid  kindly  and  family  influences,  his  imagina- 
tion early  trained  to  converse  with  lovely  objects,  his  heart  and 
conscience  not  seared,  sees  a  beauty  living  and  moving  through  all 
things,  and  pursues  it  with  an  insatiable  passion.  He  cannot  doubt 
the  reality  of  his  faith,  though  men  call  it  a  delusion ;  that  which 
has  so  possessed  his  being  and  exalted  it,  cannot  be  a  lie.  But 
what  mean  pain,  and  confusion,  and  death  1  Are  they  merely 
shadows  to  make  the  light  shine  brighter  ? — No !  they  master  it, — 
they  obscure  it.  He  becomes 'Saddened;  the  glory  has  fled  from 
the  earth,  and  he  sees  not  how  it  can  ever  return  again.  Thus  in 
their  solitary  hours  have  men,  according  to  their  different  tendencies 
and  education,  been  haunted  by  the  vision  of  a  truth  for  which  it 
were  worth  while  to  die,  and  of  a  loveliness  which  must  be  the 
sole  charm  of  life;  and  the  one  has  seemed  to  dwell  only  in  cold 
words  and  propositions,  and  the  other  to  be  ever  changing  its 
shapes,  and  vanishing  at  last  altogether. 

Meantime  the  business  of  the  world  has  not  been  intermitted ; 
kings  have  been  reigning  and  dynasties  changing ;  and  men  have 
felt  that  unless  there  were  some  awful  Law  which  those  kings 
acknowledged,  and  which  lasts  amidst  all  those  changes  of  dynasty, 
society  was  a  mere  dream  and  impossibility.  Philosophers  have 
felt  that  such  a  Law  must  be ;  politicians  that  they  must  create 
die  impression  of  it.  But  what  is  this  Law  ?  There  are  times 
when  you  cannot  put  aside  this  question, — when  it  is  asked,  and 
must  be  answered;  for  men  rise  up  and  say,  that  it  is  but  a  cobweb 
imagination  which  has  been  cut  through  by  swords  in  former  days, 
and  which  they  with  their  brushes  can  now  sweep  away  entirely. 

20 
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Where  is  its  birth-place  and  its  home, — the  warrant  of  its  autho- 
rity, the  guardian  of  its  permanence  1 

Yet  supposbg  this  question  too  were  answered,  there  is  a  uni- 
verse of  distinct  living  beings  groaning  for  a  daily  subsistence. 
What  shall  we  say  of  these  1  '^  Try  and  make  them  philosophers/' 
cries  one ;  ^^  teach  them  to  understand  the  truth  of  things ;  teach 
them  to  see  the  fair  proportions  of  things.''  Well !  this  is  plausi- 
Ue^ — let  us  begin.  *^  But  no/'  says  another,  who  seems  to  be  wise, 
''this  will  never  avail  What  will  your  people  care  about  the  sun 
and  stars  ?  They  are  men ;  they  feel  that  other  men  have  ruled 
them,  and  not  for  their  benefit ;  they  want  to  rule  themselves. 
Give  them  some  share  in  the  stat6;  then  it  will  be  time  to  think  of 
making  them  natural  philosophers."  We  are  convinced  by  the 
wisdom  of  these  remarks ;  we  see  that  men  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  merely  contemplating  things  at  a  distance;  they  must  feel 

I 

that  they  belong  to  a  system ;  they  must  feel  that  it  does  not  move 
without  them.  And  though  we  do  not  like  to  give  up  the  hope  of 
seeing  our  brethren  better  acquainted  even  with  the  wonders  of  the 
world  about  them,  we  acknowledge  that  the  world  in  which  they 
are  actually  to  live  and  move,  must  be  one  of  human  feelings  and 
hopes.  But  when  we  ask  you  where  and  how  you  are  makbg  the 
experiment  for  raising  the  poor  roan  to  a  feeling  of  his  position, 
for  giving  him  citizenship  and  political  power,  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  we  can  see  nothing  but  a  scheme  to  rob  the  poor  man 
of  that  which  he  has  already,  to  take  from  him  all  sense  of  dignity 
and  freedom,  and  equality,  and  reduce  him  into  a  condition  of  hope- 
less slavery. 

Now  supposing  it  were  possible  that  truth  and  goodness  are 
not  abstractions,  are  not  formulas,  but  are  realities ;  and  as  the 
traces  of  them  have  been  seen  in  the  acts  of  persons,  so  that  they 
dwell  absolutely  in  a  Person ;  supposing  it  were  true  that  this 
Being  is  the  King  of  kings  and  Lotd  of  lords,  from  whom  all  law 
derives  its  life  and  potency ;  supposing  this  Being  has  established 
for  Himself  a  witness  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  man  in  this  world, 
and  has  decreed  that  there  should  be  desires  in  that  heart  which 
any  thing  short  of  his  own  infinite  perfection  shall  not  satisfy ;  and 
has  called  this  poor  man  to  be  a  citizen  of  his  kingdom,  yea,  a 
member  incorporate  thereof,  and  has  said  that  he,  as  much  as  the 
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richest  man,  is  concerned  in  the  order  and  organization  of  this 
kingdom,  and  may  urge  on  the  wheels  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
spirit  of  the  living  creature  is  moving ;  would  it  not  then  be  true 
that  the  cravings  of  the  philosopher,  the  necessities  of  the  states* 
man,  the  hopes  of  the  wayfarer,  have  all  their  highest  interpreta- 
tion in  this  worship  which  is  said  to  be  the  idlest  of  all  ceremonies  1 
Are  not  the  recorded  deeds  and  desires  of  the  world  utterly  unin- 
telligible without  it  ?  If  this  ceremony  were  abolished — if  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  Being  united  to  man,  inspiring  him  with  prayer, 
and  hearing  his  prayers,  were  lost  out  of  the  universe, — would  not 
the  imperfect  hope  of  the  philosopher  die  too  ?  would  not  the  be- 
lief in  Law  become  impossible  1  would  not  each  man  sink  further 
and  further  into  solitude  and  brutality,  finding  none  able  to  raise 
him,  none  who  was  not  assisting  to  deepen  bis  degradation  ? 

THE  ROmSH  STSTEII. 

But  stUl  these  old  Liturgies  are  in  some  sense  Popish.  The 
prayers  in  them  have  reached  any  modern  nations  which  may 
have  adopted  them  through  Popish  hands ;  they  have  received  a 
Popish  imprimatur.  Nay,  portions  of  them  may  be  actually  the 
composition  of  Bishops  of  Rome,  or  of  persons  who  acknowledged 
their  supremacy.  What  can  be  said  to  rebut  this  charge  ?  Can 
it  be  pretended  that  there  is  an  exact  chronological  Une,  at 
which  what  we  please  to  call  Catholicism  ends  and  what  we  call 
Popery  begins  ?  Would  we  reject  a  prayer  of  Bernard's  as  pass- 
ing the  limit  ?  If  not,  may  there  not  by  possibility  be  one  by  A 
Kempis  or  even  by  Pascal,  which  we  would  not  utterly  disown  ? 

To  these  questions  I  answer  precisely  as  I  did  in  the  former  case ; 
I  want  no  chronological  lines.  I  am  quite  ready  to  use  a  prayer 
of  A  Kempis  or  of  Pascal  or  of  many  a  person  less  commonly 
tolerated  among  us.  Why  I  conceive  the  older  prayers  are  in 
general  likely  to  be  better  than  those  which  have  been  composed 
in  any  part  of  Europe  for  several  centuries  I  have  explained; 
but  that  explanation  has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  question 
before  us.  If  there  be  no  clearer  and  more  palpable  distinction 
between  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  those  to  which  the 
Romish  system  has  given  birth,  than  that  which  is  arrived  at  by 
fecial  pleadings  about  the  date  of  the  birth  or  the  degree  of  the 
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soundness  of  particular  men,  I  at  least  would  rather  leave  the  ques- 
tion unresolved. 

But  if  the  main  and  characteristic  glory  of  the  Church  be  pre- 
cisely this,  that  it  is  brought  into  the  Holiest  of  the  Holies,  not 
into  the  figure  of  the  true,  but  into  the  presence  of  God  himself;  if 
this  be  the  grand  point  of  separation  between  older  forms  and  the 
cold  efforts  of  modern  devotions,  that  with  holy  fear  and  confidence 
they  claim  this  privilege ;  if  ascriptions  to  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  continually  on  the  lips,  always 
in  the  hearts,  of  those  who  wrote  them,  giving  at  once  the  essence 
and  the  body  to  their  supplications  ;  if  each  individual  member  of 
the  Church  be  in  these  forms  supposed  to  join  with  the  whole  of  it 
in  every  act  of  confession,  of  petition,  or  of  thanksgiving ;  if  this 
union  of  each  with  all  be  involved  in  the  fact  that  these  prayers 
are  offered  up  for  the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  one  Lord  of  the 
whole  body ;  if  it  is  on  the  ground  of  these  merits  and  this  media- 
tion, that  the  poorest  member  of  the  fiock  may  join  with  saints  and 
angels  about  the  throne  because  the  virtue  and  life  of  both  are  in 
Him ;  if  to  these  same  causes  Ls  owing  the  freedom  of  the  older 
prayers  from  those  fetters  of  time  and  locality  which  mankind  in 
the  person  of  its  King  has  shaken  off;  if  therefore  in  these  quali- 
ties consists  their  Catholicity,  we  have  another,  a  more  righteous 
and  a  more  safe  measure  for  determining  the  value  of  the  system 
which  takes  to  itself  the  Catholic  name.  For  that  this  system  does 
in  its  mildest  form  embody  the  doctrine — men  who  are  members  of 
Christ's  Church  and  body  cannot  enter  into  the  Holiest  of  the 
Holies,  cannot  present  themselves  before  God,  cannot  ascend  up 
where  Christ  has  gone  before  them,  unless  they  approach  through 
intervening  mediators;  that  this  notion  is  practically  and  con- 
stantly embodied  in  those  forms  which  would  be  recognised  by  all  as 
truly  and  properly  Romish ;  that  the  mediators  are  not  merely 
ideals  of  human  excellence  and  beauty,  but  also  the  helpers  and 
heroes  of  particular  towns,  professions,  individuals ;  thus  much  will 
not  be  denied  even  by  those  who  are  most  eager  to  disclaim  the 
•charge  of  positive  idolatry.  Now,  more  than  this  I  do  not  want. 
I  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  those  practical  results  which  seem 
to  me  to  have  followed  quite  inevitably,  and  by  a  far  stronger  ne- 
cessity than  a  mere  logical  one^  though  by  that  also,  from  these 
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premises,  I  do  not  care  to  establish  the  fact,  which  seems  to  me 
written  with  sunbeams  on  the  history  of  Europe,  that  a  continually 
downward  progress  from  divine  worship  to  hero-worship,  from 
hero-worship  to  natural  must  be  the  consequence,  when  that  first 
fatal  step  is  taken  of  doubting  or  denying  that  the  communion  be- 
tween God  and  his  creatures  is  really  established  in  the  incarnate 
Son,  that  the  union  of  men  with  their  Lord  has  been  completed 
and  cemented  in  Him.  I  simply  take  my  stand  upon  this  ground. 
I  say,  '^  By  these  acts  you  Romanists  have  set  aside  so  far  as  in 
you  lies,  the  very  meaning  and  end  of  the  Church's  existence ; 
have  destroyed  the  very  principle  of  its  union  and  fellowship  ;  you 
have  reduced  it  into  a  set  of  incoherent  fragments  held  together  by 
no  divine  law,  and  therefore  needing  some  wretched  human  law 
to  give  it  consistency."  I  repeat  it,  as  far  as  in  you  lay^  for  you 
have  not  done  the  work.  A  mightier  power  has  been  traversing  your 
schemes  and  preparing  the  way  for  their  ultimate  confusion  and  dis- 
comfiture. Not  without  you,  but  within  you  has  there  been  a  seed  of 
life  with  which  these  seeds  of  corruption  and  death  have  been 
seeking  to  amalgamate,  because  they  could  not  destroy  it.  These 
old,  holy,  reverent  forms  have  been  mocking  your  inventions  as  no 
vulgar  Protestant  scoffer  was  ever  able  to  mock  them,  mocking 
them  by  witnessing  that  the  blessings  which  they  offered  were  not 
too  great  for  men  to  dream  of,  but  too  poor  and  pitiful  for  them 
not  to  trample  under  their  feet  when  once  they  know  out  of  what 
curse  they  have  been  delivered  and  to  what  height  they  have  been 
raised. 

These  forms  witness  to  us  of  holy  men  whom  we  are  to  remem- 
ber, and  with  whose  special  graces  we  may  sympathize,  just  be- 
cause we  are  united  like  them,  to  Him  of  whose  fulness  all  have 
received,  and  grace  for  grace.  Let  them  be  multiplied  if  you  will, 
let  each  age  contribute  its  quota  to  the  goodly  company,  let  all  the 
blessings  which  through  them  Christ  has  bestowed  upon  his  flock 
or  upon  any  the  least  portion  of  it  (for  blessings  to  a  part  are 
blessings  to  the  whole),  be  thankfully  commemorated.  The  forms 
bear  no  protest  against  such  recollections  ;  rather  teach  how  it  is 
possible  rightly  to  entertain  them.  But  the  moment  any  one  of 
these  holy  men  is  so  regarded,  that  his  translation  out  of  this  world 
shall  not  be  a  sign  to  the  poorest  man  who  stays  in  it  of  his  own 
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fellowship  with  an  unseen  Lord,  but  shall  rather  be  a  restraint 
upon  his  spirit,  a  fleshly  impediment  to  communion,  an  earthly 
dream  to  obscure  the  vision  of  a  heavenly  reality,  that  moment  the 
principle  of  these  forms  is  assaulted,  and  any  new  language  which 
may  be  introduced  into  them  sanctioning  such  an  inversion  or 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints  stands  out  in 
the  most  broad  and  palpable  contradiction  to  the  living  words  in 
which  they  have  embodied  it 

These  forms  invite  us  on  certain  days  to  remember  our  Lord's 
acts,  condescensions,  humiliation,  triumph.  They  teach  us  that 
if  we  forget  the  days,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
of  which  they  speak,  and  therefore  of  sinking  back  into  that  dark, 
idolatrous,  divided  state,  out  of  which  by  Christ's  work  we  have 
been  brought  (seeing  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  return  to 
the  state  of  Jewish  outlooking  and  hope ;  denying  the  fulfilment, 
we  lose  also  the  expectation ;  every  thing  but  a  confused  dream 
of  a  possible  blessing).  But,  if  through  any  degrading  sensuali- 
zation  of  this  testimony,  men  shall  come  to  fancy  that  the  Church 
is  not  really  redeemed,  justified,  and  glorified  in  Christ,  but  that  by 
the  keeping  of  these  days,  or  by  any  observances  whereby  they 
preserve  their  own  fellowship  with  the  Church,  these  yet  unob- 
tained  blessings  are  to  be  purchased,  then  the  forms  which  com- 
memorate these  days,  as  the  great  signs  and  trophies  of  Christ's 
accomplished  work,  do  far  more  by  anticipation  to  refute  such  a 
shameful  and  ignominious  delusion,  than  all  the  words  which  can 

^  be  devised  after  it  has  become  prevalent.  These  forms  authorize 
certain  days  and  seasons,  during  which,  the  members  of  Christ's 
body  may  enter  into  his  humiliation,  and  chasten  themselves  with 
his  stripes,  that  so  they  may  keep  down  the  evil  inclinations  which 
separate  them  from  their  brethren,  may  sympathize  in  the  sorrows 
of  mankind,  may  realize  the  blessings  which  are  given  to  the  whole 
Church.  But,  if  any  selfish  and  lying  spirit  should  go  forth  pro- 
claiming that  by  these  fasts  and  penances  for  subduing  the  flesh  that 
blessing  is  to  be  obtained  which  is  given  without  money  and  price, 
that  by  them  the  individual  man  who  performs  them  is  put  into  a 
higher  individual  condition,  and  has  a  right  to  claim  something  for 
himself  on  that  score  which  as  an  ordinary  Churchman  is  not  his, 

*/*then  these  forms  of  humiliation  do  pour  such  contempt  upon  that 
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godless  and  uncatholic  pride,  as  no  one  who  thinks  all  restraints 
upon  self-indulgence  vain  and  childish  has  ever  been  able  to  ex- 
press. 

I  might  go  on  through  a  number  of  other  cases,  but  these  will 
suflSce  as  hints.  They  prove,  I  think,  that  there  lies  hid  in  these 
ancient  forms  of  worship,  something  of  that  power  which  I  attri- 
buted to  Baptism  and  the  Creed;  a  J222!^er  befpre.whicb.all.bjiUQ^n 
systems^  and  therefore  the  Romish, jAe  most  complete  of  thefA^alJi 
must  at  last  shrink  and  quail. 


SECTION   IV. 
THE    EUCHARIST. 


In  all  those  old  forms  of  worship  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, there  is  one  service  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  higher  cha- 
racter than  all  the  rest,  and  to  give  them  their  worth  and  their 
interpretation.  This  is  the  service  which  belongs  to  a  feast,  called 
sometimes  the  Liord's  Supper,  sometimes  the  Eucharist,  sometimes 
the  Communion. 

This  feast  does  exist  at  this  day  in  every  part  of  Europe,  in 
various  districts  of  Asia,  of  America,  of  Africa.  It  has  existed  for 
1800  years.  It  has  survived,  therefore,  all  those  changes  of  which 
we  spoke  when  we  were  considering  Baptism  and  the  Creed;  it 
has  been  the  most  holy  symbol  to  nations  between  which  race,  poli- 
tical institutions,  acquired  habits,  had  established  the  most  seem- 
ingly impassable  barriers.  In  each  of  these  nations,  during  that 
course  of  years,  there  have  been  endless  conflicts  between  rich  and 
poor,  nobles  and  plebeians.  Nevertheless  this  feast,  during  \he  time 
when  these  conflicts  were  the  greatest,  was  acknowledged  as  the 
highest  gift  to  the  great,  and  yet  as  one  in  which  the  lowest  were 
intended  to  share.  During  the  same  period  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  untaught  and  the  scholar  was  even  stronger  and  more 
marked  than  that  which  was  made  by  wealth  or  honours.  The 
baron  might  need  the  help  of  the  serf;  the  student  seemed  to  dwell 
in  a  region  altogether  his  own,  yet  he  acknowledged  that  in  this 
feast  he  found  the  deepest,  most  unfathomable  subject  for  his 
thoughts  and  speculations,  and  that  the  most  unlearned  might  pot- 
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sess  its  blessings  as  much  as  himself.  When  the  Reformation  came 
it  may  be  supposed  that  one  at  least  of  these  phenomena  ceased ; 
that  this  feast  was  no  longer  regarded  as  the  centre  round  which 
religious  and  philosophical  meditations  naturally  revolved.  Un- 
questionably there  was  a  change  in  this  respect ;  it  was  the  effort 
of  the  Reformation  to  detach  itself  from  this  centre ;  to  a  certain 
extent  the  different  reformed  bodies  succeeded  in  discovering  each 
a  separate  centre  for  itself.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  spite  of 
this  effort  the  Reformers  were  compelled  to  make  their  views  re- 
specting this  feast  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing  feature  of 
their  systems.  Because  they  could  not  agree  respecting  its  cha- 
racter and  validity,  ail  the  terrors  of  a  common  enemy,  all  the 
sympathies  which  attracted  them  to  each  other,  were  insufficient  to 
bind  them  together. 

Through  the  seventeenth  century  the  strife  continued ;  new 
religious  and  philosophical  systems  were  completed  or  established; 
still  the  Eucharist,  in  Protestant,  no  less  than  in  Romish  countries, 
was  a  strange  remnant  of  the  past,  which  could  not  be  passed  over, 
which  it  was  most  hard  to  compress  into  any  of  the  systems,  and 
yet  which  must  be  brought  into  them,  seeing  that  it  was  continu- 
ally asserting  its  power  in  defiance  of  them.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury came,  and  the  same  processes  which  were  used  for  shutting  out 
the  invisible  in  every  other  direction,  were  applied  also  in  this. 
And  yet  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  would  in  that  day  have  rather  parted  with  their  lives,  or 
with  any  thing  more  dear  to  them,  than  with  this  feast.  And  now 
in  this  nineteenth  centuiy  there  are  not  a  few  persons,  who,  medi- 
tating on  these  different  experiments,  have  arrived  at  this  deep  and 
inward  conviction,  that  the  question  whether  Christianity  shall  be 
a  practical  principle  and  truth  in  the  hearts  of  men,  or  shall  be 
exchanged  for  a  set  of  intellectual  notions  or  generalizations,  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  question  whether  the  Eucharist  shall  or  shall 
not  be  acknowledged  and  received  as  the  bond  of  a  universal  life, 
and  the  means  whereby  men  become  partakers  of  it. 

Supposing  this  notion  to  be  utterly  extravagant  and  false,  yet 
it  must  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  institution  is  which  seems 
to  have  obtained  so  many  willing  and  so  many  reluctant  testimonies 
to  its  importance.    Now  to  describe  its  nature  may  be  difficult, 
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without  entering  on  some  of  the  points  upon  which  these  parties 
are  disagreed.  But  its  origin  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute.  Protest- 
ants, Romanists,  Greeks,  all  who  receive  it,  refer  it  to  the  same 
period  of  time,  and  practise  it  in  obedience  to  the  same  authority. 
All  would  say,  *  The  night  before  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  He  was  keeping  the  passover  with  his  disciples.  He  took 
bread  and  wine,  and  blessed  them,  saying,  ^'  This  is  my  body, 
this  is  my  blood ;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.''  This  is  the 
meaning  of  our  custom ;  we  continue  it  in  subjection  to  this  com- 
mand.' 

Now  these  words  were  addressed  to  a  little  band  of  disciples; 
to  them,  and  only  to  them.  There  was  no  multitude  present,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  of  our  Lord's  discourses;  no  distant  bystanders 
to  whom  the  sentence  might  apply :  "  What  I  say  unto  you,  1  say 
unto  all."  Neither  is  there  any  express  language  affirming  that 
the  command  given  to  these  poor  fishermen  on  that  night  was 
meant  to  extend  to  other  ages.  They  might  only  signify  that  a 
person  who  had  been  deeply  beloved  was  leaving  with  the  friends 
from  whom  He  was  about  to  be  separated  a  token  and  memorial 
of  his  intercourse  with  them.  The  words,  indeed,  ^'  This  is  my 
body,  this  is  my  blood,"  might  sound  strange  and  hyperbolical, 
especially  in  a  moment  of  what  seemed  final  separation,  for  then 
the  utterances  of  such  a  friend  would  be  especially  simple  and  aw- 
ful, as  we  know  that  his  other  utterances  were ;  but  yet  they  might 
only  signify,  This  will  remind  you  of  my  person,  and  this  of  the 
blood  which  is  about  to  be  so  unrighteously  shed.  Such  an  expla- 
nation, however  embarrassing,  would  be  the  easiest,  nay,  it  would 
be  the  only  possible  one,  unless  there  were  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  whole  character  of  Him  who  spake  the  words,  with 
his  other  acts  and  purposes,  with  the  time  when  they  were  spoken, 
which  determined  them  to  a  different  sense. 

Suppose  now  that  the  person  who  spoke  these  words  was  the 
Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God ;  suppose  at  the  very  time  He 
spoke  them  He  had  been  declaring  himself  to  be  the  way 
through  which  men  must  come  to  the  unseen  Father,  to  be  the 
truth,  to  be  the  life,  to  be  in  that  relation  to  his  disciples  in  which 
the  vine  is  to  its  branches,  to  be  about  to  bestow  upon  them  a 
Spirit  who  should  guide  them  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Father 
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and  of  the  Son ;  suppose  Him  to  hare  told  his  disciples  that  they 
were  the  appointed  messengers  of  these  truths  to  men ;  suppose 
Him  to  have  prayed  that  not  only  they,  but  all  who  should  believe 
in  Him  through  their  word  might  be  one  in  Him  as  He  and  the 
Father  were  one ;  suppose  Him  to  have  connected  all  these  myste- 
rious words  with  the  giving  up  of  Himself  to  death ;  suppose  death 
to  have  been  felt  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  to  be  the  great 
barrier  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world  ;  suppose  sacri- 
fice,  or  the  giving  up  of  certain  animals  to  death,  and  the  offering 
them  to  some  unseen  Ruler,  had  been  felt  in  all  countries  which 
attained  to  any  thing  like  national  fellowship  and  consistency  to  be 
the  means  whereby  they  could  approach  that  Ruler's  presence, 
obtain  his  favor»  remove  his  wrath ;  suppose  sacrifices  to  have 
been  the  most  essential  part  of  the  Jewish  institutions,  the  most 
important  element  in  their  worship,  the  only  way  whereby  they 
could  draw  nigh,  as  members  of  a  nation,  to  the  God  of  their 
nation ;  suppose  them,  however,  to  have  been  taught,  both  by  the 
law  which  appointed  those  sacrifices  and  by  the  prophets  who  ex- 
pounded it,  that  they  were  not  valuable  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
were  accepted  when  they  were  performed  by  Qod*3  appointment, 
through  his  priests,  as  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  offerer  that 
he  had  violated  his  relation  to  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  and 
to  its  members,  as  a  submission  of  the  will,  as  a  prayer  to  be  re- 
stored to  that  position  which  through  self-will  had  been  lost,  or 
else  as  a  means  of  expressing  that  entire  self-surrender  which  was 
implied  in  the  fact  of  belonging  to  the  divine  society ;  suppose  that 
the  feast  which  the  disciples  were  keeping  with  their  Master  was 
y.the  most  purely  national  and  strictly  sacrificial  of  all  the  feasts, 
that  one  which  celebrated  the  first  deliverance  and  establishment 
of  the  nation,  and  which  recalled  the  fact  that  it  was  a  nation 
based  upon  sacrifices  in  which  every  Jew  realized  the  blessings  of 
his  covenant,  rejoiced  that  God  was  his  King,  knew  that  he  was 
indeed  an  Israelite ;  suppose  all  this,  and  then  consider  whether 
that  which  seemed  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  Christ's 
words,  though  a  most  difficult  and  perplexing  one,  do  not  become 
actually  irrational  and  monstrous  ? 

Consider  whether  any  one  who  believed  what  we  know  the 
Apostles  did  believe  respecting  their  Master,  his  Person,  his  king- 
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dom,  could  attach  any  but  the  very  highest  significance  to  lan-^ 
guage  concerning  his  body  and  blood.  Consider  whether  any 
persons  who  believed  what  we  know  they  believed  respecting  their 
own  office  and  work,  could  imagine  that  this  significance  was 
limited  and  temporary.  Consider,  whether  i>ersons  who  connect- 
ed, as  we  know  they  did  connect,  the  kingdom  whereof  they  were 
ministers  with  the  earlier  dispensations,  could  believe  otherwise 
than  that,  by  the  same  simple,  wonderful  method  which  had  been 
used  in  all  countries,  and  had  been  appointed,  as  they  believed,  by 
the  authority  of  God  himself  in  their  own,  by  the  method  which 
had  enabled  the  Jews  to  enter  into  the  fruition  of  their  covenant  and 
its  privileges,  and  the  neglect  of  which  had  again  and  again  cheated 
them  of  it.  He  meant  to  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the  sub- 
stantial good  things  which  He  came  to  bestow  upon  mankind  t 
Could  they  doubt  that  when  they  ate  this  bread  and  drank  this  / 
wine,  He  meant  that  they  should  have  the  fullest  participation  of  f 
that  sacrifice  with  which  God  had  declared  himself  well-pleased — 
that  they  should  really  enter  into  that  Presence,  into  which  the 
forerunner  had  for  them  entered — that  they  should  really  receive 
in  that  communion  all  the  spiritual  blessings  which,  through  thc^ 
union  of  the  Godhead  with  human  flesh,  the  heirs  of  this  flesh 
might  inherit  ?  Could  they  doubt  that  the  state  of  individual  death 
which  they  had  claimed  for  themselves  in  Baptism,  was  here  to  be 
practically  attained  by  fellowship  with  Christ^s  death ;  that  the 
new  life  which  they  had  claimed  for  themselves,  as  members  of 
Christ's  body,  was  here  to  be  attained  through  the  communication 
of  his  life  ?  Could  they  doubt  that  if  their  spirits  were  to  be  raised 
up  to  behold  the  infinite  and  absolute  glory,  here  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  that  blessedness  ?  that  if  their  hearts  and  aflections  de- 
sired a  manifested  and  embodied  king,  here  they  became  united  to 
Him  ?  that  if  spirit,  soul,  and  body  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
government  of  God's  Spirit,  that  each  might  be  delivered  from  its 
own  corruption,  receive  its  own  quickening,  and  exert  its  own  liv- 
ing powers,  here  each  received  that  strength  and  renewal  by  which 
it  was  enabled  to  do  its  appointed  work,  to  overcome  its  peculiar 
temptations,  to  be  fitted  for  its  future  perfection?  Could  they 
doubt  that  if  they  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  if  this  deepest  unity  were  the  foun- 
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datioD  of  such  a  union  among  men  as  no  barrier  of  time,  or  space, 
or  death,  could  break,  here  they  were  actually  received  into  com- 
munion with  that  awful  name,  and  into  communion  with  all  the 
saints  who  live  by  beholding  it  and  delighting  in  it  ?  Could  they 
doubt  that  here  the  partial  views,  and  one-sided  words,  and  oppo^ 
ing  thoughts  of  men,  found  their  meeting-point,  and  complete  re- 
conciliation ?  that  here  lay  the  clear  vital  expression  of  those  dis- 
tinctions which  in  verbal  theology  become  dry,  hard,  dogmatic  oppo- 
sitions? that  here  it  is  apprehended  how  faith  alone  justifies,  and 
how  faith  without  works  is  dead  ?  how  it  is  we  that  act,  and  yet  not 
we,  but  Christ  in  us  ?  how  he  that  is  born  of  God  cannot  commit 
sin,  and  yet  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves  ?  how 
we  may  be  persuaded  that  neither  life  nor  death,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which 
b  in  Christ,  yet  may  tremble  lest  we  should  be  castaways  ?  Could 
>  they  doubt  that  it  was  their  oiEce  to  present  Christianity  in  its  dif- 
ferent aspects  to  the  different  wants  and  circumstances  of  their  own 
age  and  of  ages  to  come ;  that  it  was  the  office  of  this  sacrament 
to  exhibit  it  as  a  whole  truth,  at  once  transcendent  and  practical, 
^rpassing  men's  thoughts,  independent  on  men's  faith  and  opi- 
nions, and  yet  essentially  belonging  to  man,  the  governing  law  of 
his  being,  the  actuating  power  of  his  life?  Could  they  doubt  that 
they  were  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  that 
this  sacrament  was  to  give  it  permanency,  coherency,  vitality 
throughout  all  generations  ?  And  if  this  were  their  faith,  why,  I 
ask,  is  it  not  to  be  ours?  What  has  happened  to  rob  this  sacra- 
ment of  its  meaning,  or  to  make  that  meaning  less  applicable  to  us 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  than  it  was  to  those  who  lived  in  the 
first, — less  necessary  for  us  than  it  was  for  them  ?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  are  various. 

Objections. — The  Quaker. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Baptism,  the  Quaker  believes  that  we 
have  adhered  dangerously  to  Jewish  precedent,  have  preserved  signs 
when  they  should  have  been  abolished,  have  followed  shadows 
when  the  spiritual  subtance  was  that  which  we  should  have  ap- 
prehended. But  here  the  sin  is  more  flagrant.  The  essence  of 
Christianity  lies  in  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice  which  we  after  the 
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example  and  by  the  power  of  Christ  are  able  to  offer  up.  For  the 
surrender  of  ourselves,  the  true  self-annihilation,  this  ceremony  is 
substituted,  a  ceremony  clothed  with  great  names  and  fictitious  at- 
tributes, in  order  that  we  may  excuse  ourselves  from  the  necessity 
of  any  practical  sacrifice. 

I  am  not  unwilling  to  answer  the  charge  of  tautology,  for  the 
sake  of  noticing  again  the  first  and  more  general  of  these  com- 
plaints. For  they  receive  a  new  and  most  valuable  illustration 
from  the  special  arguments  which  are  connected  with  them.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  difference  between  us  and  the  Quakers 
in  the  other  instance  seemed  to  be  this.  They  suppose  that  the 
Christian  Covenant,  because  it  is  spiritual,  dispenses  with  that 
method  which  was  sanctioned  by  Divine  authority  in  the  earlier 
dispensation.  We  believe  that  the  Christian  Covenant,  because  it 
is  more  spiritual  than  the  Jewish,  requires  another  application  of 
the  same  method  in  order  that  the  difference  may  be  perceived. 
Having  the  sign  of  the  lower  covenant  to  compare  with  the  sign  of 
the  higher,  I  can  understand  wherein  the  one  surpasses  the  other ; 
the  Quaker,  being  unable  to  make  any  such  comparison,  only  talks 
of  the  distinction,  cannot  apprehend  it  in  fact,  cannot  even  express 
it  in  language;  while  he  rates  the  old  far  below  its  true  value,  he 
yet  continually  in  his  thoughts  reduces  the  new  to  a  level  with  it, 
in  his  practice  makes  the  perfect  spirit^plity  of  the  latter  to  consist 
merely  in  the  absence  of  a  characteristic,  which  the  degree  of 
spirituality  possessed  by  the  former  made  necessary.  Thus  much 
with  reference  to  the  preliminary  act  or  condition  of  the  covenant 
Applying  the  same  rule  to  the  results,  privileges,  and  enjoyments 
of  it,  the  Quaker  asserts  that  the  Jew  realized  the  blessings  of  his 
covenant  in  a  sacrificial  feast;  that  the  blessings  of  ours  being 
spiritual,  such  a  method  is  impossible.  We  affirm,  that  the  privi- 
leges which  the  Jew  realized  in  his  festivals  were  spiritual  privi- 
leges; that  the  privilege  of  looking  up  to  an  invisible  Guide  and 
King  and  Friend,  and  rejoicing  in  Him,  was  a  spiritual  privilege; 
that  the  privilege  of  feeling  themselves  a  nation  was  a  spiritual 
privilege;  that  these  are  emphatically  the  privileges  which  the  spirit 
of  man  craves  for ;  that  God  gave  them  to  him  in  a  most  simple, 
reasonable  method ;  and  that  when  we  understand  what  the  things 
given  were,  it  becomes  difficult  to  imagine,  how  by  any  other 
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method  they  could  have  been  received.  We  afGrm  again  that  our 
privileges  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Jews,  but  higher  only  as 
being  the  perfection  of  what  they  had  imperfectly.  They  are  the 
privileges  still  of  fellowship  with  Grod,  of  fellowship  with  our 
brethren ;  but  of  fellowship  with  God  as  with  a  Being  who  has  entered 
into  a  direct  union  with  our  race  in  the  Person  of  his  Son ;  of  fel- 
lowship with  a  Race  in  its  Head,  not  merely  a  particular  Nation. 
Now  we  want  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  character  of  these 
blessings  which  makes  a  united  festival  unsuitable  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  them  ?  It  was  suitable,  nay,  actually  necessary  for  the 
realization  of  the  others ;  show  us  in  some  other  way  than  by 
merely  repeating  the  words,  carnal  and  spiritual,  how  the  change 
has  taken  place  ? 

We  grant  most  freely  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  institution  appropriate  to  a  change  m  the  nature  of  that  which 
it  expresses.  We  grant  that  Christianity  is  nothing,  if  it  be  not  the 
actualization  and  substantiation  of  a  union  which  was  before  to  a 
great  extent  prophetical  and  ideal.  We  grant  that  a  mere  shadow,  a 
pictorial  feast,  would  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  Gos- 
pel, than  even  of  the  Law — though  inconsistent  with  either,  seeing 
that  in  each  case  the  feast  ought  to  put  the  receivers  of  it  into  actual 
possession  of  that  which  at  the  time  they  were  capable  of  possess- 
ing. But  admitting  all  thj|^  the  questions  recur,  '^  Can  there  be  no 
feast  which  is  applicable  to  the  position  of  Christians,  as  the  feast 
of  the  Passover  was  to  that  of  the  Jews  ?  Have  those  who  deny 
the  existence  of  such  a  feast,  stigmatizing  it  as  a  mere  ceremony 
and  phantasm,  shown  that  they  retain  the  substance  of  Christianity  ?" 

To  examine  this  last  point,  let  us  consider  why  it  is  that  the 
Quaker  protests  against  this  particular  institution.  The  Christian 
sacrifice,  he  says,  ought  to  be  real ;  the  giving  up  of  a  man's  own 
self  to  death  according  to  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Our  Lord's  death  in  itself  was  most  real,  carried  into  every  act 
"which  He  performed  and  every  word  which  He  spoke ;  how  can 
we  think  that  we  manifest  that  death  in  a  service  less  actual,  indi- 
vidual, continuous  1  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  at  once, 
that  the  end  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  Quaker,  is  individual 
self-denial  or  self-sacrifice.  Christ  perfectly  sacrificed  Himself; 
by  Christ's  power  in  us  we  may  do  the  like;  this  is  their  habitual 
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language.  Now  that  Christianity  involves  this,  that  there  is  no 
meaning  in  it  if  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice  be  not  at  the  root  of 
it,  I  believe  I  acknowledge  as  strongly  as  he  can.  But  as  we  both 
agree  that  our  Lord's  example  is  the  one  by  which  we  are  to  shape 
ourselves,  that  the  type  of  sacrifice  is  in  Him,  I  must  inquire  whether 
He  referred  to  sacrifice  as  the  object  of  his  life,  or  only  as  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  it.  The  answer  which  He  gives  on  this 
point  seems  to  me  very  express.  He  declares  that  he  came  to  glo- 
rify his  Father's  Name,  to  do  his  Father's  Will.  He  declares  that 
He  came  to  die  for  the  sheep.  Because  He  glorified  his  Father's 
Name  and  would  not  glorify  his  own  ;  because  He  would  not  be 
an  individual  man  but  would  identify  Himself  with  the  lowest  con- 
dition of  those  whom  He  was  not  ashamed  to  call  his  brethren, 
therefore  do  we  see  in  Him  the  perfect  example  of  self-sacrifice. 
The  whole  idea  of  his  life  is  lost  the  moment  we  forget  this.  Im- 
agine Him  coming  into  the  world  not  to  manifest  God,  but  to  ex- 
hibit a  specimen  of  glorious  heroic  self-sacrifice ;  not  to  die  for  men, 
but  to  show  how  He  could  die,  and  the  example  perishes.  We^ 
have  an  object  presented  to  us  which  no  man  who  has  been  used 
to  contemplate  his  Lord  with  any  thing  of  love  or  devotion,  could 
bear  to  look  at.  And  yet  if  we  believe  that  the  end  we  are  to 
keep  in  view  in  our  own  lives  is  this  of  self-annihilation,  we  either 
must  make  this  change  in  the  image  we  profess  to  copy,  or  else 
forget  it  altogether  and  fix  your  eyes  only  upon  ourselves. 

Nor  is  this  all,  as  the  history  of  the  Quakers  has  proved.  This 
doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-annihilation,  when  it  has  not  led 
them  into  conscious  self-righteousness  and  self-glorification,  has  oc* 
casioned  a  miserable  confusion  respecting  their  own  lives  and  duties. 
If  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  they  have  said  to  themselves,  be  leading  us  to 
entire  crucifixion,  how  can  we  resist  Him  by  keeping  alive  any  pe- 
culiar affection  or  faculty  ?  And  yet  the  same  conscience  which 
seemed  to  enjoin  this  duty,  said  also.  How  dare  you  crush  those 
powers,  energies,  and  affections  which  God  has  given  you,  and  of 
which  you  are  to  render  an  account  to  Him  ?  The  difficulty  is  . 
most  practical,  the  contradiction  most  agonizing.  And  the  fruiti 
of  it  to  those  who  have  witnessed  it  have  been  as  distressing  as  to 
those  who  have  been  exercised  by  it :  one  part  of  them,  thinking 
that  such  feelings  must  be  the  consequence  of  a  dark  superstitian^ 
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fly  to  infidelity  or  indiflference ;  another,  more  earnest  and  sincere, 
seeing  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  these 
efforts  after  self-sacrifice,  have  violently  denounced  all  such  efforts 
as  godless  and  vain,  and  adopting  sound  language  respecting  the 
all*  sufficiency  of  the  one  sacrifice,  have  made  it  a  foundation  for 
Antinomian  doctrine  and  practice. 

But  if  we  kept  this  thought  steadily  before  us,  that  the 
hallowing  of  God's  name  is  the  end  for  which  our  Lord  lived 
and  Tor  which  we  are  to  live;  that  to  give  Him  thanks  and 
praise  for  that  which  He  is,  and  for  that  which  He  has  done, 
and  so  to  enter  into  the  perception  and  apprehension  of  that 
which  He  is  and  that  which  He  has  done,  is  the  highest 
felicity  which  we  can  attain ;  that  our  Lord  who  was  one 
with  the  Father  did  in  all  the  acts  of  his  life  exhibit  this  perfect 
sympathy  with  Him  and  delight  in  Him,  and  submission  to  Him ; 
that  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  his  body  to  death  was  the  final  and 
consummate  act  of  sympathy,  delight,  submission  ;  that  as  self-will 
and  disobedience  are  the  obstacles  to  the  communion  of  men  with 
their  Creator  so  are  they  obstacles  to  communion  with  each  other; 
that  the  same  act  therefore  which  removed  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
one  communion  removed  also  the  obstacle  to  the  other ;  that  the 
cross  of  Christ  is  the  centre  point  of  all  fellowship ;  that  while 
we  seek  our  fellowship  there,  aflSrming  ourselves  to  exist  only  as 
members  of  Christ's  body,  and  to  derive  our  life  from  Him,  we 
may  find  strength  habitually  to  deny  ourselves  according  to  his  ex- 
ample— we  surely  obtain  an  idea  of  Christianity  altogether  differ^ 
ent  from  the  other,  and  yet  one  which  includes  all  the  practical 
truth  of  it,  and  which  must  have  hovered  as  we  know  it  did  hover 
before  the  minds  of  the  early  Quakers,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  conceive  their  own  narrow  and  fragmentary  notion.    JV 

^  person  who  lives  in  the  light  of  this  truth  must  look  upon  the  sac- 
rifice of  Christ  as  distinct  from  all  other  sacrifices,  because  it  is 
only  l)y  means  of  it  that  we  are  brought  into  the  presence  of  God 
or  are  made  one  body.  He  cannot  look  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as 
separate  from  any  other  sacrifice,  because  he  conceives  all  sacrifices 
to  derive  their  worth  and  meaning  from  it.  He  must  regard  self- 
sacrifice  as  the  necessary  element  of  a  Christian  life.     He  cannot 

>  permit  it  to  assume  a  self-conscious  and  therefore  contradictory 
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character  by  regarding  it  as  the  means  of  procuring  a  blessing, 
when  it  is  in  fact  the  fruit  and  the  fruition  of  a  blessing  already 
procured.  He  must  consider  every  Christian  obliged  to  mortify 
his  selfish  nature,  in  order  that  he  may  offer  an  acceptable  sacrifice 
to  God.  He  cannot  confound  the  mortification  of  the  evil  nature 
with  the  destruction  or  weakening  of  a  single  faculty  which  Grod 
has  bestowed.  For  those  faculties  are  impaired  and  ruined  by  the 
dominion  of  the  evil  nature ;  they  are  strongest  when  it  is  most 
subdued.  They  must  be  kept  strong  because  God  requires  them 
as  a  sacrifice ;  and  the  more  they  are  sacrificed  to  Him  the  more 
strength  do  they  acquire. 

We  have  seen  then  yetanother  instance  in  which  the  Quaker, 
refusing  to  maintain  what  he  calls  a  mere  form,  has  utterly  pre-^ 
vented  or  lost  a  principle.  I  do  not  charge  it  upon  him  as  a  spe- 
cial sin  that  he  has  inverted  the  notion  of  sacrifice,  has  substituted 
#wans  for  ends,  has  introduced  self-righteousness  under  the  name 
of  selfforgetfulness.  These  tendencies  are  common  to  all  ages, 
they  are  precisely  the  tendencies  of  our  individualizing  natures. 
In  this  respect  he  is  not  different  from  the  rest  of  men.  The  sin 
which  I  do  charge  him  with  is  this ;  that  when  Christ  had,  of  his 
love  and  mercy  to  mankind,  provided.them  with  a  simple  and  won- 
derful testimony  against  these  narrow  notions  and  dividing  tenden- 
cies— when  He  had  embodied  in  a  living  feast  (he  complete  idea 
of  his  kingdom,  which  we,  looking  at  things  partially,  from  differ- 
ent sides,  through  the  prejudices  and  false  colourings  of  particular 
times  and  places,  are  continually  reducing  under  some  name, 
notion,  or  formula  of  ours, — when  He  has  made  this  feast  ef- 
fectual for  imparting  to  men  a  faith  far  above  the  level  of  their  ordi- 
nary theories  and  speculations, — when  He  had  given  it  as  a  bond 
to  all  peoples  and  languao^es  and  generations — they  chose  to  fancy 
th^t  his  ordinance  signified  nothing,  that  they  had  a  much  better  ^ 
storehouse  for  his  truths  in  their  own  fine  thoughts  and  spiritual 
apprehensions.  Of  this  sin  I  maintain  that  they  are  suffering  the 
punishment  in  the  almost  entire  loss  of  that  Spirituality  and  that 
Universality  which  they  hoped  by  these  means  to  attain. 

2.  The  Zuingliany  the  Ccimnistf  ike  Lutheran. 

1.  There  is  one  objection  to  my  statements  on  this  subject  in    ' 

21 
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\irhich  pure  Protestants  vrould  in  general  agree.  They  vrould  say 
that  when  I  call  the  Eucharist  a  sacrificial  feast  I  am  using  danger- 
ous language,  incompatible  with  the  full  recognition  of  Christ's 
finished  sacrifice  upon  the  cross. ''  If  it  be  sacrificial  it  must  be 
propitiatory ;  the  words  are  convertible ;  then  what  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  it  was  held  by  the  Reformers  ?" 

Starting  from  this  negative  point  of  agreement  our  opponents 
soon  divide  themselves  into  several  classes.  To  the  first  the 
^  Eucharist  appears  a  mere  memorial  of  a  past  transaction.  When 
I  treat  it  as  a  substantial  feast,  as  in  some  strange  way  identified 
with  the  spiritual  things  of  which  it  speaks,  and  as  being  a  channel 
through  which  actual  blessings  are  received,  I  am  using  phrases  for 
which  Scripture  gives  no  warrant,  and  which  are  contrary  to  plain 
sense  and  experience. 

The  second  class  think  differently.  According  to  them  the  true 
believer  does  realize  in  the  sacrament  an  actual  mysterious  blessings 
He  not  only  recollects  a  past  good ;  he  is  conscious  of  a  present 
good ;  Christ  is  with  him  in  the  feast.  The  mistake  I  have  com- 
mitted consists  in  supposing  the  good  to  exist  in  the  Sacrament 
apart  from  the  faith  of  the  receiver.  Such  a  doctrine  unsettles  the 
very  foundation  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

The  third  party  by  no  means  agree  in  this  opinion.  They  think 
that  the  Sacrament  has  a  reality  in  it  which  it  does  not  receive 
from  the  mind  of  the  partaker.  Christ  is  actually  consubstantiated 
with  the  elements.  The  error  of  the  principle  I  have  maintained 
consists  in  this,  that  it  supposes  us  tA  be  brought  into  a  holy  and 
di|ine  Presence,  and  yet  offers  no  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  so 
wonderful  a  transaction  takes  place. 

Before  I  consider  the  first  objection,  in  which  Zuinglians,  Lu- 
theransy  and  Calvinists  agree,  let  me  remind  my  readers  of  the  re- 
marks which  I  made  under  the  last  head.  I  affirmed  that  Quaker 
history  had  proved  the  incredible  danger  which  results  from  sup- 
posing that  our  Lord's  sacrifice  is  merely  a  pattern  or  example 
of  our  sacrifices,  or  merely  the  power  by  which  these  sacrifices  are 
effected.  It  must  have  an  entirely  distinct  character ;  otherwise  it  is 
""of  no  worth  as  an  example  or  as  a  power.  And  I  maintained 
further  that  this  distinct  character,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  an  ex- 
ample and  a  power,  is  exhibited  in  this  Sacrament,  and  that  by 
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losing  this  Sacraraent  the  Quakers  have  lost  the  sense  of  it.  I 
think  these  assertions  hardly  bear  out  the  suspicion  that  I  confound  the 
sacramental  act, — an  act  performed  by  men  and  therefore  their  act, 
by  the  hypothesis  one  of  our  sacrifices, — with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ; 
or  suppose  the  necessity  of  the  one  to  prove  the  other  incomplete. 
Every  word  I  have  used  leads  to  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion. 
I  have  maintained  that  because  the  sacrifice  had  once  for  all  accom- 
plished  the  object  of  bringing  our  race  constituted  and  redeemed 
in  Christ,  into  a  state  of  acceptance  and  union  with  God,  therefore 
it  was  most  fitting  that  there  should  be  an  act  whereby  we  are 
admitted  into  the  blessings  thus  claimeil  and  secured  to  us.  And 
because  those  blessings  were  not  given  to  the  generation  which  lived 
in  the  days  of  our  lord's  incarnation  and  death,  but  to  all  genera- 
tions, therefore  is  it  fitting  that  this  act  should  be  renewed  through 
all  generations ;  and  because  those  blessings  do  not  belong  to  one 
moment  of  our  existence  but  to  every  moment,  therefore  is  it  fitting 
that  the  act  by  which  we  receive  them  should  continually  be  re- 
newed by  us  during  our  pilgrimage  on  earth.  When  we  say  then 
that  our  feast,  like  that  of  the  Passover,  is  sacrificial,  we  do  not  meai^y 
that  it  does  not  commemorate  a  blessing  which  has  been  fully 
obtained  and  realized ;  if  wc  did  we  should  violate  the  analogy 
in  the  very  moment  of  applying  it ;  for  the  Passover  did  comme- 
morate a  complete  deliverance  and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
state  in  consequence  of  that  deliverance.  But  as  that  deliverance 
was  accompanied  with  a  sacrificial  act,  and  by  a  sacrificial  act  accom- 
plished,— and  yet  in  this  passover  the  act  was  perpetually  renewed, 
— because  in  this  way  the  nation  understood  that  by  sacrifice  it  sub- 
sisted, and  consisted, — and  because  by  such  a  renewal  its  members 
realized  the  permanent  and  living  character  of  the  good  that  had 
been  bestow*ed  upon  them,  so  it  is  here.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  that 
with  which  alone  God  can  be  satisfied,  and  in  the  sight  of  which 
alone  He  can  contemplate  our  race  ;  it  is  therefore  the  only  meeting- 
point  of  communion  with  Him  ]  but  this  communion  being  estab- 
lished, it  must  be  by  presenting  the  finished  sacrifice  before  God 
that  we  both  bear  witness  what  our  position  is  and  realize  the  glory 
of  it ;  otherwise  we  have  a  name  without  a  reality,  and  with  the 
words  'finished  and  complete'  are  robbing  ourselves  of  the  very  thing 
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Mrhich  makes  it  so  important  that  we  should  prize  them  and  preserve 
them. 

Why  these  considerations  have  been  overlooked  by  Protestants 
I  think  will  be  evident  from  the  remarks  which  were  made  in  the 
former  part.    The  worth  of  Protestantism  consisted  in  this^  that  it 

^  asserted  the  distinct  position  of  each  man,  affirming  that  he  was 
a  person  and  not  merely  one  of  a  mass.  This  truth  had  been  work- 
ing itself  out  into  clearness  for  many  centuries,  but  the  process  was 
a  strange  and  painful  one.  The  conscience  is  that  which  tells  each 
man  he  is  a  person,  making  him  feel  that  which  he  has  done  in 
past  time  to  be  his  own,  giving  him  an  awful  assurance  of  identity, 
responsibility,  permanence.  Overburdened  with  the  sense  of  evil, 
it  sought  for  a  remedy  ;  it  was  commanded  to  perform  certain  ser- 
vices in  the  hope  of  finding  one ;  with  each  attempt  the  sense  of 
moral  evil  increased.  The  Reformers  found  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  a  delusion.  The  services  presumed  that  freedom  of  conscience 
which  men  sought  to  acquire  by  them  ;  without  it  they  were  not 
true  godly  services.  The  emancipation  of  the  conscience  was 
therefore  that  which  they  sought  as  the  step  to  all  good ;  they  de- 
clared that  by  faith  in  Christ,  grounded  upon  acts  of  complete 
redemption  done  on  their  behalf,  they  could  alone  obtain  it. 

How  true  this  language  was,  what  a  curse  had  come  upon  the 
Church  through  the  denial  of  it,  how  necessary  it  was  that,  at  that 
time  especially  but  also  at  all  times,  it  should  be  proclaimed,  I  have 
contended  again  and  again.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  as  the 
Quakers  believe  self-sacrifice,  so  the  Reformers  believed  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  conscience  to  be  not  a  necessary  condition  of  our 
moral  being  but  the  end  of  it.  Whatever  contributed  to  this  end 
was  necessary,  whatever  did  not  contribute  to  it  ^  was  worthless. 
The  belief  of  Christ's  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  was  that  which  had 
given  peace  to  their  consciences ;  that  it  had  any  purpose  save  that 
of  giving  peace  to  the  conscience  was  more  and  more  forgotten. 
And  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  explain  how  it  accomplished 
this  purpose.    Then  began  all  the  theories  about  sacrifice,  satisfac- 

""  tion,  and  imputation,  which  I  spoke  of  as  at  once  so  fatal  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  and  to  the  practical  life  of  Christi- 
anity, as  affording  no  comfort  to  the  humble  heart,  as  leading  to  all 
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disputes  and  separations^  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  infidelity  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  These  hungry  notions  of  the  understand- 
ing being  substituted  for  the  clear,  simple  belief  of  the  Reformers, 
that  we  are  adopted  into  Christ  by  Baptism  and  are  therefore 
children  of  God  and  may  draw  nigh  to  Him  in  all  duties  and  ser- 
Tices,  confessing  the  sins  which  have  polluted  us  and  separated  us 
from  Him,  turned  every  thing  into  confusion.  Men  knew  that  they 
were  not  approaching  God  with  pure  consciences ;  the  Reformers 
said  that  if  they  did  not,  the  service  was  a  mockery ;  they  therefore 
sought  hither  and  thither  for  some  better  kind  of  faith  which  could 
give  them  relief;  not  finding  it,  they  deemed  the  whole  Gospel  to 
be  a  dream  and  fable. 

2.  But  that  which  lay  beneath  all  these  dark  imaginations  and 
sad  results  was  I  believe  the  imperfect  apprehension  which  the  Re* 
formers  themselves  had  of  the  nature  of  the  Communion.  This 
feast,  says  the  Zuinglian,  is  nothing  but  the  memorial  of  a  past 
transaction.  That  it  is  the  memorial  of  a  past  transaction  is  of 
course  assumed  in  every  word  I  have  said.  If  it  were  not  it  could 
have  no  pretence  to  the  name  of  Eucharist;  it  would  bear  no  analogy 
to  the  Passover.  But  the  Passover  had  not  merely  reference  to  the 
past.  The  Jew  had  been  brought  out  of  Pharaoh's  government^ 
and  brought  under  God's  government.  In  commemorating  the  past 
emancipation  of  his  nation  he  claimed  for  himself  a  privilege  which 
belonged  to  it  then.  It  would,  I  think,  be  insulting  the  Zuinglian 
to  suppose  that  he  thought  the  Christian  ordinance,  in  this  respect, 
different  from  its  predecessor.  He  is  particularly  practical  and  ra- 
tional ;  he  must  thereforeVknow  well  that  no  men  ever  did  or  ever 
could  celebrate  with  the  least  heartiness  and  aSectionateness,  an 
event  which  they  did  not  suppose  in  some  sense  to  be  the  cause  or 
the  commencement  of  an  improved  condition  of  things,  that  con- 
dition of  things  being  one  with  which  they  were  in  some  way 
connected.  The  Zuinglian  then  cannot  mean  by  his  words  "  Sim- 
ple memorial"  that  there  is  nothing  of  present  continuous  interest 
in  it ;  if  he  did  he  would  suppose,  contrary  to  all  his  professions, 
that  our  Lord's  religion  imposes,  as  a  test  of  obedience,  a  most  dry, 
dreary,  unmeaning  ceremony.  But  if  he  allows,  as  of  course  he 
will,  that  certain  effects  have  followed  from  our  Lord's  death,  in 
which  we  are  partakers,  and  that  these  effects,  and  not  merely  tho^ 
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cause  which  produced  them,  are  recalled  to  us  by  this  feast,  then 
the  question  immediately  occurs,  What  are  these  effects  ?  The 
great  effect  which  we  believe  to  have  proceeded  from  it,  that  in 
which  every  other  is  included,  is  that  thereby  we  are  made  capa- 
Ueof  entering  into  the  presence  of  Grod  ;  that  a  mercy-seat  is  re- 
vealed to  mankind,  where  bis  Maker  may  meet  with  him.  Sup- 
posing this  were  so,  this  must  surely  be  one  of  the  effects  which  is 
brought  to  our  recollection  by  the  Eucharist.  I  do  not  object 
to  the  word  recollection  ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  a  Living  Actual  Presence.  What  I  plead  for  is  the 
X  duty  of  recollecting  that  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  because  it  is 
there. 

But  the  Zuinglian  will  ask,  Why  there,  and  not  elsewhere  ? 
The  question  may  bear  two  constructions.  It  may  mean.  Why 
may  we  not  feed  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  at  all  times,  and  thus 
enter  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  perfectly  delights  in  that 
sacrifice  ?  Or  it  may  mean,  God  is  omnipresent ;  why  then  are 
we  not  always  in  his  presence  1  Evidently  these  two  thoughts  are 
of  the  most  different  kind,  and  originate  in  most  different  states  of 
feeling  The  first  suggests  to  us  the  highest  standard  of  perfec- 
tion which  a  Christian  can  propose  to  himself,  and  yet  a  standard 
which,  if  what  I  have  said  be  true,  must  be  a  most  real  and  reason- 
able one :  for  that  the  Church  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  God, 
is  the  first  principle  of  the  New  Dispensation,  the  one  which  is 
especially  involved  in  this  sacrament;  and  if  every  one  of  us 
ought  to  consider  himself  a  member  of  the  Church,  this  wonderful 
privilege  belongs  to  us,  not  in  proportion  as  we  raise  ourselves  to 
some  individual  excellence,  but  in  proportion  as  we  renounce  all 
such  distinctions,  and  yield  ourselves  to  the  Spirit  who  dwells  in  the 
whole  body.  What  then  I  should  say,  in  reference  to  this  view  of  the 
case,  is  precisely  what  I  have  said  in  reference  to  the  Quaker  doc- 
trine. If  we  acknowledge  that  the  light  is  somewhere  concen- 
trated, that  it  reveals  itself  to  us  in  some  way  which  it  has  chosen ; 
that  the  revelation  is  not  for  us  only,  but  for  all ;  if  we  make  this 
acknowledgment  practically,  we  are  at  least  in  the  right  road 
to  the  realization  of  that  blessing  which  it  is  so  truly  affirmed  that 
we  ought  to  seek.  Otherwise  we  shall  fancy  that  we  produce  this 
presence  by  our  acts  of  meditation  or  faith  ;  we  glorify  ourselves 
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for  these  acts,  aod  for  a  reality  we  get  a  dream ;  then  we  gladly 
betake  ourselves  to  the  other  doctrine,  which  comes  forth  with  the> 
boast  that  it  asserts  ^'  the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity." 

So  I  believe  it  has  happened  with  the  Zuinglians.  An  early 
disciple  of  the  school,  attaching  an  almost  superstitious  veneration  to 
the  Bible,  would  at  once  have  rejected  this  phrase  as  incompati- 
ble alike  with  its  letter  and  its  spirit.  He  would  have  asked  how 
it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  words  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
which  speak  of  God  as  meeting  Adam  in  the  garden,  as  coming 
down  to  see  the  tower  which  men  had  builded,  as  appearing  to 
Abraham  at  the  tent-door?  A  Zuinglian  of  the  next  century 
would  have  learnt  perhaps  to  use  the  phrases,  **  figures,''  "  eastern 
allegories,"  and  such  like,  in  reference  to  these  passages.  Still 
he  would  have  said  to  himself,  '*  Honest  men  use  allegories  and 
figures  for  some  purpose ;  they  mean  something  by  them ;  it  is  a 
truth  which  they  wish  to  convey.  But  if  I  admit  these  phrases, 
*  ubiquity,*  *  omnipresence,*  in  their  ordinary  sense,  I  must  sup- 
pose the  word  of  God  less  honest  and  true  than  the  words  of  men ; 
for  these  stories,  instead  of  implying  or  hinting  a  truth,  involve 
the  direct  contradiction  of  one."  But  a  Zuinglian  of  the  third 
century  will  have  masteretl  all  these  difficulties.  He  will  at  once 
dispose  of  these  scriptural  expressions,  by  calling  them  '  anthro- 
pomorphic,' or  indications  of  a  low  state  of  civilization ;  or  with 
less  honesty  he  will  pass  them  over  altogether,  only  assuming  that 
the  phrase,  '^  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,"  must  be  good  and  true, 
whatever  else,  either  in  the  early  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  or 
in  the  revelations  to  which  these  have  been  leading,  should  happen 
to  be  false. 

Let  us  consider  then  for  a  moment  the  philosophy  of  this 
phrase.  It  has  been  adopted  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
limits  of  space  are  not  applicable  to  a  divine  and  absolute  Being. 
But  does  it  convey  this  impression  to  any  one  who  is  capable  of 
reflecting  upon  his  own  thoughts  ?  Is  "  everywhere"  less  a  word^ 
of  space  than  *^  somewhere  ?"  Did  the  ancients  less  imprison  the 
Divine  E^ence  in  forms,  when  they  spoke  of  it  as  inhabiting  every 
tree  and  flower,  than  when  they  viewed  it  in  the  person  of  a 
Jupiter  sitting  on  the  Thessalian  mount  ?  No !  in  proportion  as 
they  attached  personal  qualities  to  their  Jupiter,  in  proportion 
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tbey  believed  that  be  was  capable  of  loving  and  bating,  and  that 
^he  had  the  feelings  of  a  father,  they  were  conceiving  of  him  in- 
finitely less  under  the  limits  of  space  (and  of  time  also)  than  when 
they  were  translating  bis  name  by  ''  the  air,"  and  regarding  him 
as  a  subtile  fluid  diffused  through  every  portion  of  the  universe.  In 
the  one  case  tbey  were  dreaming  of  a  Spirit  with  whom  men 
might  converse ;  a  Spirit  indeed  mixed  of  good  and  ill — their  own 
image — but  still  to  be  apprehended  by  that  which  is  spiritual  in 
man :  in  the  other  case  their  thoughts  were  wholly  physical ;  not 
the  less  so  for  being  rarefied  and  subtilized ;  or  if  there  was  any 
t-  thing  else  in  them,  it  was  what  they  derived  from  the  older  faith. 
In  strict  conformity  with  this  principle  is  that  passage  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  which  is  so  oilten  quoted  to  prove  a  very  different 
doctrine.  He  told  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  a  time  was  coming 
when  neither  on  Mount  Gerizim  nor  at  Jerusalem  should  men  wor- 
ship the  Father.  He  does  not  give  as  the  reason,  *^  God  is  every- 
where ;"  but  He  rises  at  once  to  the  higher  level ;  He  says  ^'  God 
is  a  Spirit,"  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  And  He  connects  with  these  words,  what  would  seem  to 
^.  modern  thinkers  the  most  direct  contradiction  of  them :  *'  We  know 
what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  Unquestionably  such 
language  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Omnipresent 
doctrine ;  it  was  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  "  God  is  a  Spi- 
rit." Every  step  in  the  Jewish  revelation  and  history  had  presumed 
that  truth,  and  had  been  preparing  the  w*ay  for  the  full  manifestation 
of  it.  Every  step  of  it  had  been  more  fully  bringing  out  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  Holy  One,  as  the  Moral  Being,  the  object  of  trust  and 
awe  and  reverence.  And  in  nothing  had  this  idea  been  more  ex- 
pressed, than  in  those  arrangements  which  seemed  to  localize  the 
Divine  Presence.  Because  He  was  the  Holy  One^  He  must  not  be 
worshipped  in  all  the  forms  of  nature  and  visible  things ;  He  must 
be  viewed  as  distinct,  personal ;  He  must  be  approached,  in  the 
temple,  through  the  priest  with  the  sacrifice.  By  all  these  means, 
now  regarded  as  so  sensual,  men  were  taught  that  it  was  not  with 
their  senses  that  they  were  to  apprehend  God  ;  that  it  was  that  in 
them  which  desires  truth  and  holiness  which  must  seek  Him,  which 
by  a  wonderful  method  He  was  drawing  towards  Himself.  And 
therefore,  though  simple  people  who  had  sought  God  without  the 
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law,  might  be  far  better  prepared  to  welcome  Him  who  brought 
their  sins^  to*  their  mind^  and  told  them  all  things'that  ever  they  did, 
than  the  proud  idolater  of  the  law  could  ever  be;  yet  those  who 
had  profited  by  the  law,  those  who  were  Israelites  indeed,  and 
without  guile,  those  who  had  served  God  day  and  night  in  the 
temple,  and  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  were  far  better 
prepared  than  any  others  could  be  to  see  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
man  Christ  Jesus ;  to  feel  that  there  was  no  contradiction  in  the  y 
perfectly  Holy  One  inhabiting  a  body  of  human  clay ;  that  it  was 
a  low,  carnal,  sensual  notion  of  the  Godhead,  one  which  really 
identlHed  Him  with  physical  things,  and  therefore  subjected  Him 
practically  to  the  laws  of  space,  which  made  it  seem  to  be  a  con*  ^^ 
tradictipn. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  the  highest,  clearest,  most  spiritual,  most 
universal  idea  of  God  which  any  creature  can  attain  to,  is  not  that 
which  he  receives  from  a  dream  about  the  attribute  of  omnipre- 
sence, but  that  into  which  he  enters  when  he  contemplates  the 
fulness  of  truth  and  holiness  and  love,  the  absolute  and  perfect 
Being  pleasing  to  identify  Himself  with  a  human  soul  and  body,  to 
suffer  with  them,  to  raise  them  out  of  death,  to  raise  them  to  glory. 
We  have  not  here  an  attempt  to  merge  complete  spirituality  and 
distinct  locality — each  of  which  is  demanded  by  man's  reason,  each 
of  which  is  necessary  to  the  other — in  a  wretched  abstraction  called 
ubiquity,  a  notion  vacant  of  all  substance  and  reality,  only  serving 
to  puff  up  the  mind  with  the  vague  consciousness  of  possessing  a 
great  idea,  which  it  really  needs  but  has  missed  altogether.  I  should 
be  scrupulous  about  the  use  of  such  language  as  this,  in  reference 
to  a  phrase  which  is  so  prevalent  among  religious  people,  and  which 
may  therefore  have  some  sacred  associations  connected  with  it,  if  I 
did  not  see  that  it  had  been  the  means  of  perplexing  the  minds  of 
Uttle  children,  of  making  moral  and  Christian  education  almost  im- 
possible, of  introducing  infinite  vagueness  and  weakness  into  our 
pulpit  discourses,  of  preparing  men's  minds  for  a  settled  and  hopeless 
pantheism.  That  it  has  also  been  the  means  of  lowering  and  con- 
founding our  feelings  about  the  Eucharistic  feast,  is  implied  in  all 
its  other  effects.  But  here  it  has  met  with  an  enemy  able  to  cope 
with  it.  The  impression  that  this  sacrament  is  a  reality,  in  spite  of 
all  men's  attempts  to  prove  it  and  make  it  a  fiction,  has  kept  alive 
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the  belief  that  the  presence  of  God  is  a  truth  and  not  a  dream ;  and 
that  we  may  enter*into  it  in  a  better  and  truer  way  than  by  fancy- 
ing ourselves  in  it,  when  we  are  only  indulging  pleasant  sensations 
and  high  conceits.* 

But  if  I  maintain  so  strongly  that  it  is  only  with  the  Spirit  that 
we  can  hold  communion  with  a  spiritual  Being,  how  do  I  differ  from 
the  Calvinists,  who  admit  that  there  is  a  presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment to  those  who  believe  ?     I  do  not  think  that  I  differ  from  them 

X except  when  they  differ  from  themselves.  I  no  more  suppose  that 
our  spirits  can  perceive  a  spiritual  object  without  faith,  than  that 
our  eyes  can  perceive  a  natural  object  if  they  be  blind.  Faith  is 
as  much  that  exercise  in  which  the  spirit  is  and  lives,  as  sight  is  the 
exercise  in  which  the  eye  is  and  lives.  What  more  does  the  Qal- 
vinist  require  ?  He  requires  that  we  should  suppose  there  is  no 
object  present  unless  there  be  something  which  perceives  it ;  and 
having  got  into  this  contradiction,  the  next  step  is  to  suppose^.that 
faith  is  not  a  receptive,  but  a  creative  power ;  that  it  makes  the  thing 
which  it  believes.  We  have  seen  what  a  tendency  to  this  be- 
lief there  has  been  among  all  Protestants ;  but  we  have  seen  also  that 
there  were  characteristics  in  the  creed  of  the  Calvinist  which  ought 
especially  to  have  delivered  him  from  it.  His  principle  is  to  refer 
every  thing  to  the  will  of  God,  to  suppose  that  nothing  originates 
with  the  creature.  How  then  has  he  fallen  into  an  hypothesis  ap- 
parently so  foreign  from  his  deepest  convictions  ?  He  has  been 
driven  into  it  by  his  habit  of  resolving  his  belief  of  the  Divine 
Will  into  his  doctrine  of  individual  Election.  He  cannot  suppose 
that  God  has  any  higher  end  in  his  manifestations  than  the  redemp- 
tion and  sanctification  of  particular  men ;  the  idea,  therefore,  of  the 
God-Manhood,  of  God  manifesting  Himself  in  the  person  of  his 

•^  Son,  shrinks  and  dwindles  into  a  mere  expedient  for  accomplishing 
bis  objects  of  mercy  towards  the  favoured  members  of  the  race,  and 
by  necessary  consequence  the  belief  that  He  has  devised  a  means 
whereby  men,  as  members  of  a  body,  may  apprehend  Him  who  is 


*  Mr.  Coleridge  has  expressed  all  tliat  I  have  been  raying  on  this  momentous  subject 

in  these  striking  words  :  "  All  this  comes  from  the  young  men  of  this  day  having  been 

educated  to  understand  the  Divine  Omnipresence  in  any  sense  rather  thnn  the  alone  safe 

>t  ud  legitimate  one,  the  presence  of  all  things  to  GoD.**'iiid«  to  Reflcctiortf  p.  396 ; 

and  consider  the  whole  passage  from  p.  388  to  p.  401. 
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the  head  of  the  body,  loses  itself  in  thjsstrange  attempt  to  conceive 
a  jtresence  which  is  not  a  presence  till.  V£  make  it«o.  Still  it  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  the  form  and  principle  of  Calvin's 
doctrine,  as  distinguished  from  his  system^  was  mainly  upheld  by 
his  faith  in  this  sacrament ;  and  that  when  his  followers  approxi- 
mated,  as  of  necessity  they  did,  more  and  more  nearly  to  the 
Zuinglian  doctrine  on  this  sujMect,  the  system  became  more  and 
more  prominent  and  exclusiv/ 

It  is  a  great  transition  to  go  from  either  of  these  views  to 
the  Lutheran,  wherein  the  actual  presence  of  Christ  as  the  ground 
of  faith,  and  not  as  grounded  upon  it,  is  so  unequivocally  asserted. 
It  might  seem  that  in  doing  so  I  must  change  the  character  of  my 
statements ;  that  whereas  I  have  hitherto  been  endeavouring  to  assert 
this  presence  against  those  who  deny  it,.  I  must  now,  if  I  discover 
any  difference  with  this  class  of  Protestants,  point  out  the  danger 
of  carrying  a  true  principle  to  its  extreme.  But  I  shall  make  no 
such  change,  and  I  see  no  such  danger.  I  complain  of  the  Lutheran, 
as  I  do  of  the  Zuinglian  and  the  Calvinist,  for  seeking  the  deliverance 
of  the  individual  conscience  as  an  ultimate  end ;  and  therefore  for 
failing  to  acknowledge  the  completeness  and  integrity  of  the  bless- 
ing which  Christ  has  bestowed  upon  his  Church.  Whatever  logical 
perplexity  the  Lutheran  has  fallen  into  ;  whatever  violence  he  has 
done  to  the  understanding  by  his  theory ;  whatever  of  confusion 
he  has  introduced  between  the  sensible  and  the  spiritual  world,  is, 
as  I  conceive,  the  consequence  of  his  not  taking  the  language  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles  in  a  sufficiently  plain  and  literal  sense. 
Our  Lord  says,  **  This  is  my  body.'*  St.  Paul  addresses  the  Ephe- 
sian  converts  as  sitting  in  the  heavenly  places  with  Christ.  He 
tells  the  Philippians  that  their  bodies  shall  be  made  like  unto_ 
Christ's  glorious  body.  Surely  this  is  Christianity.  It  is  the  Gospel 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  spirit  and  soul  and  body  from  all  the  fet- 
ters by  which  they  are  held  down,  and  prevented  from  fulfilling  each 
its  own  proper  function — from  maintaining  their  right  relations  to 
each  other.  And  this  emancipation  is  connected  with  and  conse- 
quent upon,  our  union,  as  members  of  one  body,  with  Christ,  the 
crucified,  the  risen,  the  glorified  Lord  of  our  race.  Now,  if  these 
be  the  privileges  of  Christian  men,  and  if  these  privileges,  what- 
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ever  they  be,  are  in  this  sacrament  asserted  and  realized,  what  a 
low  notion  it  is,  that  we  are  invited  to  hold  comiQunipn,  not.  with 
Christ  as  He  is,  not  with  his  body  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of 
Grod,  but  with  a  body  consubstantiated  in  the  elements. 

Think  only  of  the  freedom,  the  fellowship  of  hope — not  only 
compatible  with,  but  inseparable  from,  humiliation  and  fear — im- 
plied in  intercourse  with  the  Prince  and  Forerunner  who  has  actually 
broken  through  the  barriers  of  space  and  time,  whose  body  has 
been  subjected  to  the  events  and  sufferings  of  mortality,  and  who  b 
now  glorified  with  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  worlds  were,  and  hereafter  to  be  manifested  in  the  sight  of 
quick  and  dead.  Bring  these  thoughts  before  you  in  connexion 
with  the  words,  **  This  is  my  body,"  and  with  the  command  that  we 
should  show  forth  his  death  till  He  come ;  and  then  reflect,  if  you 
can,  upon  the  logical  dogma  of  Consubstantiation,  the  notion  that 
all  these  blessings  do  in  some  way  dwell  in  the  bread  and  wine. 
Surely  what  we  need  is,  that  they  should  be  made  a  perfectly  trans- 
parent medium,  through  which  His  glory  may  be  manifested,  that 
nothing  should  be  really  beheld  by  the  spirit  of  the  worshippers, 
save  He  into  whose  presence  they  are  brought.  For  this  end  the 
elements  require  a  solemn  consecration  from  the  priest,  through 
whom  Christ  distributes  them  to  His  flock ;  not  that  they  may  be 
clothed  with  some  new  and  peculiar  attributes ;  not  that  they  may 
acquire  some  essential  and  miraculous  virtue,  but  that  they  may  be 
diverted  from  their  ordinary  uses,  that  they  may  become  purely 
sacramental.  No  doubt  the  world  is  full  of  sacraments.  Morning 
and  evening,  the  kind  looks  and  parting  words  of  friends,  the  laugh 
of  childhood,  daily  bread,  sickness  and  death  ;  all  have  a  holy  sa- 
cramental meaning,  and  should  as  such  be  viewed  by  us.  But 
then  they  have  another  meaning,  which  keeps  this  out  of  sight. 
If  we  would  have  them  translated  to  us,  we  need  some  pure  un- 
troubled element,  which  has  no  significancy,  except  as  the  organ 
through  which  the  voice  of  God  speaks  to  man,  and  through 
which  he  may  answer,  "  Thy  servant  heareth."  Such  we  believe 
are  this  bread  and  wine  when  redeemed  to  his  service :  let  us  not 
deprive  them  of  their  ethereal  whiteness  and  clearness  by  the  colours 
of  our  fancy  or  the  clouds  of  our  intellect. 
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Rationalistic  Objections. 

The  philosophical  objections  to  the  Eucharist  in  our  day  will 
generally  take  some  such  form  as  this.  '^  The  Christian  mysteries 
are  evidently  a  continuation  and  adaptation  to  new  circumstances  of 
those  which  formed  such  an  important  element  in  Pagan  worship. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  say  of  either,  that  no  meaning  is  involved  in 
them,  that  they  are  merely  the  inventions  of  priestcraft.  Unques- 
tionably the  Samothracian  worship  did  express,  not  only  to  those 
who  took  part  in  it,  but  to  the  Greeks  generally,  something  deep 
and  awful,  something  which  lay  beyond  the  region  of  their  sense 
and  ordinary  experience.  The  priests  availed  themselves  of  the 
feelings  respecting  the  invisible  which  are  so  curiously  wrought 
into  our  being,  sometimes  for  a  good  purpose,  sometimes  for  an  evil 
one.  As  \on^  as  their  own  faith  lasted,  they  did  much  to  keep 
alive  what  was  good  in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen ;  the  mis- 
chief was,  that  they  continued  to  practise  the  rites  long  aAer  it  was 
possible  to  attach  any  value  to  them ;  hence  insincerity  in  them- 
selves and  growing  superstition  and  debasement  in  those  who 
looked  up  to  them.  Then  the  old  forms  of  religion  passed  away, 
and  after  an  interval  of  mere  skepticism,  some  new  one,  suitable  to 
the  stage  of  progress  which  the  world  had  reached,  was  of  neces- 
sity introduced ;  this,  of  course,  must  have  its  mysteries.  They 
were  destined  to  pass  through  the  same  process  as  the  others ;  first 
honestly  received  as  the  symbols  of  that  which  men's  hearts  and 
consciences  dreamed  of,  then  sinking  into  mere  impostures.  The 
effort  to  speak  of  them  now  as  if  they  had  any  reality  or  signifi- 
cance is  a  deceitful  effort, — in  persons  of  any  intelligence,  a  con- 
sciously deceitful  one ;  in  othere,  an  instance  of  the  mad  fanaticism 
which  seeks  to  *  galvanize'  that  which  has  been  long  dead." 

That  there  is  much  plausibility  in  this  statement,  and  that  there 
are  some  undoubted  truths  in  it,  few  will  question.  The  danger  is, 
that  one  set  of  persons  being  shocked  at  the  conclusion,  should  not 
dare  to  ask  themselves  what  the  truths  concealed  in  it  are,  and  should 
therefore  go  away  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  being  only  half 
honest  in  a  service  which  they  nevertheless  feel  that  they  cannot 
part  with ;  and  that  another  class,  taking  as  little  pains  to  sift  as* 
sertions  which  come  to  them  with  such  an  air  of  evidence  and  wis- 
dom, should  adopt  them  as  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  difficul* 
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ties  which  seem  half  historical,  half  personal,  and  which,  if  they 

can  but  be  cleared  out  of  the  history,  may,  it  is  hoped,  cease  to 

perplex  us  in  our  own  lives.     Let  it  then  be  conceded  at  once, 

1.  That  there  is  a  point  of  connexion  between  the  Christian  myste- 
ries and  those  of  the  old  world.     2dly,  That  the  priests  in  the  old 

world  did,  as  it  has  been  said  they  did,  partly  keep  alive  in  the  wor- 
shippers a  sense  of  what  is  true  and  unchangeable,  partly  sanctify 
and  perpetuate  the  transitory  notions  and  degrees  of  knowledge 
which  belonged  to  their  own  or  a  previous  stage  of  civilization. 
3dly,  That  the  priests  in  the  old  world  did,  as  it  is  reported  of  them, 
gradually  become  deceivers  both  of  others  and  themselves.  4thly, 
That  neither  of  these  evil  tendencies  has  been  confined  to  the  hea- 
then world,  but  has  been  manifested  just  as  strongly  in  Christian 
Europe,  and  has  connected  itself  especially  with  the  sacrament  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  5thly,  That  we  are  not,  any  of  us,  free 
from  either  of  these  tendencies  now;  that  we  are  as  liable  to  them, 
and  as  likely  to  fall  into  them,  as  our  forefathers  in  any  age.  6thly, 
That  the  temptation  to  practise  those  galvanic  experiments  upon 
obsolete  customs,  which  have  been  alluded  to,  has  been  strong  at 
all  times,  and  may,  on  some  accounts,  be  particularly  strong  at  this 
time.  All  these  concessions  I  make  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  them  in  detail. 

1st.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  resemblance  between  the  old 
mysteries  and  the  Christian  mysteries  consists  in  any  similarity  of 
actual  rites  or  practices.  It  lies,  according  to  the  statement  of 
these  philasophers,  in  the  deep  acknowledgment  which  there  has 
been  in  all  ages  of  a  something  which  the  senses  cannot  grapple 
with,  and  which  is  most  awful  and  necessary  for  men.  That  this 
feeling  belongs  to  the  most  permanent  part  of  our  being  ;  that  it 
cannot  satisfy  itself;  that  of  every  faith,  and  every  society,  the 
deepest  principle  must  be  mysterious:  this  is  admitted  by  both 
parties.  Thus  much  is  involved,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  more 
b  involved,  in  the  assertion,  that  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  have 
that  which  corresponds  to  them  in  the  Christian  Church. 

2ndly,  The  confusion  in  the  mindj  of  the  ancient  priest,  as 
well  as  of  the  ancient  worshippers,  was  of  this  kind.  He  believed 
in  an  awful  Being  above  man,  and  not  cognizable  by  the  senses ; 
he  believed  in  an  outward  universe  speaking  to  the  senses.    Wbe- 
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ther  that  Being,  and  this  world,  were  distinct  or  the  same ;  whether 
he  stood  apart  in  his  own  awfulness,  or  was  to  be  seen  in  the  out- 
ward forms,  or  was  to  be  recognised  in  the  hidden  powers  and  life 
of  the  universe ;  whether  he  was  nearer  to  man,  according  to  the 
faith  of  the  heroic  ages,  or  to  the  world  in  which  man  dwelt,  were 
the  puzzles  which  nothing  could  solve,  and  which  the  confused 
indefinite  character  of  the  mysteries  well  expressed.  Hence  thai 
mixture  of  a  permanent  faith  with  transitory  notions,  which  is  so 
often  referred  to.  The  physical  world  was  an  unknown  unexplored 
world.  Sensible  observations,  which  were,  of  course,  various  in 
every  region,  were  the  groundwork  of  all  the  study  respecting  it ; 
these  observations  were  generalized  into  theories ;  these  theories 
became  parts  of  the  sacerdotal  theology.  Its  nature  was  neces- 
sarily therefore  determined  by  localities,  and  alterable  with  the 
increase  of  experience.  But  being  grafted  upon  that  which  was 
not  changeable,  it  was  treated  as  if  it  possessed  the  same  sacred- 
ness ;  and  both  flourished  and  suffered  together.     Hence — 

3dly,  We  are  able  to  explain  the  causes  of  that  insincerity  which 
distinguished  the  later  from  the  earlier  priests.  The  moral  aspects 
of  the  worship ;  the  reverence  for  that  which  the  inner  man  desires ; 
the  affections  and  sympathies  which  can  be  rendered  to  that  which 
is  personal,  and  strictly  speaking  only  to  that — these  were  most 
strong  in  the  infancy  of  nations :  the  sense  of  the  absolute  and  the 
unapproachable  lay  beneath  these  feelings,  but  was  not  brought 
out  into  distinct  consciousness.  The  physical  notions  which  were 
attached  to  these  acknowledgments  of  moral  relations  were  of  a 
simple  kind,  directly  deduced  from  simple  sensible  observations.  In 
process  of  time,  the  one  set  of  feelings  became  weaker  and  baser ; 
the  facts  of  the  other  kind,  and  the  inferences  from  them,  were  mul- 
tiplied. The  remnants  of  ancient  faith,  and  still  more  of  ancient 
fear,  became  inextricably  combined  with  these ;  human  desires  and 
sympathies  inseparably  attached  themselves  to,  and  embodied 
themselves  in,  visible  things;  these  became  the  real  objects  of 
worship  in  spite  of  an  ever  struggling  conviction,  that  they  were 
not  meant  to  be  so,  and  that  the  ceremonies  and  mysteries  which 
bad  been  handed  down  were  not  strictly  appropriate  to  them. 
Meantime  the  philosopher  having  enlarged  his  sphere  of  outward 
observation,  having  felt  an  impenetrable  depth,  as  well  as  an  un* 
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definable  extent  in  the  i;irorld  around  him,  having  detected  incoo- 
nstencies  in  the  anthropomorphic  notions  of  his  countrymen,  having 
crushed  his  own  human  longings,  and  lost  his  sympathies  with 
individual  men,  begins  to  speak  of  the  world  as  the  one  great 
mystery.  That  which  he  expresses  in  abstract  language,  is  really 
the  habit  of  thought  in  the  age  generally.  The  priest  secretly 
confesses  that  it  is  his  own ;  but,  either  from  fear,  from  affection 
and  reverence,  from  an  honest  conviction  that  he  has  something 
which  the  philosopher  has  not,  from  mere  ignorance,  from  all  these 
motives  combined,  or  from  lower  motives  than  any  of  these,  he 
cleaves  to  the  old  forms  and  language,  cleaves  to  them  so  much 
the  more  tenaciously,  because  he  doubts  whether  one  part  of  them 
may  not  be  as  insecure  as  another,  and  therefore  dreads  lest  the 
loss  of  any  part  should  involve  the  loss  of  the  whole.  The  people^ 
meanwhile,  are  conscious  of  wants  of  which  the  philosopher  takes 
DO  account,  conscious  that  they  are  despised  by  him.  They  have 
no  longer  any  guides  to  that  which  is  higher  and  nobler  than  their 
own  conceits ;  these  must  at  all  hazards  be  gratified ;  the  priest 
seeks  to  gratify  them,  and  sinks  lower  himself,  while  he  drags  them 
down  in  the  attempt. 

4thly,  It  is  not  difficult  for  any  student  of  modern  history,  in 
both  these  cases,  to  perceive  the  parallel  between  heathendom  and 
Christendom.  If  we  look  at  the  first  ages,  we  see  thase  deep 
thoughts  concerning  God,  his  being,  his  unity,  his  relations  to  men, 
which  I  spoke  of  in  a  former  section,  mixing  themselves  with,  and 
sometimes  almost  losing  themselves  in  speculations  about  the  out- 
ward world  and  the  creatures  which  inhabit  it — speculations  derived 
from  no  revealed  authority,  ascertained  by  no  careful  study  and 
experiment,  founded  on  no  satisfactory  data ;  for  the  most  part,  the 
result  of  mythological  or  philosophical  traditions.  These  specula- 
tions,  however,  could  not  be  separated  by  men  whose  souls  and 
spirits  were  w^holly  occupied  with  divine  contemplations  from  that 
which  is  divine.  They  felt  that  God  must  be  the  author  of  the 
outward  world,  that  it  must  be  made  for  his  glory,  that  there  are 
in  it  marvellous  types  of  that  which  is  spiritual.  They  believed, 
moreover,  that  the  visible  and  invisible  had  been  brought  into 
close  and  inseparable  union,  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God; 
that  every  part  of  their  own  lives,  and  of  creation,  was  to  be  in* 
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fonned  by  the  Nen-  Life  which  bad  been  manifested ;  and  tbejr 
eoutd  not  understand  bow  they  migbt  maintain  these  principlea^ 
«nd  7^  not  invest  with  a  certain  sanctity  their  own  conceptio'hs  of 
the  annerae.  Then  came  the  dowDfall  of  that  world  under  which 
the  Fathers  lived,  and  tbe  growth  of  the  new  forms  of  society  jn 
Western  Europe.  By  tbe  merciful  providence  of  Ood,  a  great 
part  of  the  treasures  of  past  times  was  hidden  from  the  Latin  aa^ 
Teutonic  nations,  that  they  might  not  be  hindered  from  following 
their  own  peculiar  and  appointed  course  of  discipline.  This  disci- 
pline led  them  into  a  class  of  investigations,  upon  which  tbe  Fathers 
had  only  in  part  entered,  or  which  had  been  entirely  subordinate 
in  their  minds  to  tbe  higher  theology — investigations  respecting 
*he  nature  of  man,  the  laws  and  conditions  under  which  be  is  and 
acts.  Such  inquiries,  pursued  with  earnest  and  holy  feelings,  and, 
as  I  think,  wiib  the  moat  positively  beneficial  results,  as  ifar  aa^ 
tb«r  own  peculiar  sphere  of  labour  was  concerned,  by  the  school- 
men, led,  however,  to  increased  confu^on  in  tbe  provinces  both  of 
theology  and  physics.  For  both  alike  were  viewed  through  tbe 
forms  and  coloura  of  tbe  human  intellect ;  the  invisible  relationa 
which  the  heart  and  reason  acknowledge,  the  visible  things  which 
the  eye  perceives,  were  alike  subjected  to  our  concepliona  and 
theories,  and  treated  as  inseparable  from  them.  In  tbe  sacrament 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  results  were  so  striking  as  to  be  a 
clew  to  those  which  meet  us  in  every  oiher  direction.  In  tbe  age 
of  the  Fathers  there  might  have  been  a  frequent  blending  of  pby- 
aical  with  spiritual  language;  not  in  general  arising  from  any 
unbelief  in  the  distinct  reality  and  substantiality  of  that  which  is 
unseen,  but  rather  from  a  desire  to  invest  the  outward  universe 
with  a  portion  of  its  glory.  But  in  the  middle  age  alt  these  ex- 
-pressions  must  be  stifiened  into  a  theory ;  lo^c  must  inseparably 
incorporate  the  theological  idea  with  the  physical  notion,  and  must 
itself  claim  dominion  over  both.  And  then  it  signified  not  bow 
much  the  understanding  recoiled  at  its  own  invention ;  the  dogma 
was-established,  the  sacrament  meant  transubstantiatioo,  and  tlMse 
who  admitted  tbe  iostitutioa  to  beaacnd,  OMat  at  all  hazards  r*- 
e«ve  (be  opbion. 

6tbly,  Sucb  being  tbe  tf  ate  oftbinga  it  is  not  w<»iderful,  that 
fiir  a  tine  faith  in  the  nerament,  ai  a  witness  of  a  real  comflw- 
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mon  between  man  and  his  Maker,  should  be  able  to  uphold  the 
notion  which  was  appended  to  it ;  that  in  a  later  time  the  extra- 
Yagance  of  the  notion  should  have  served  to  destroy  a  faith  already 
from  other  causes  waxing  weak;  that  the  priests  should  have 
made  desperate  efforts  to  keep  both  alive  together ;  that  in  doing 
so  they  should  have  resorted  to  arguments  which  made  the  evil 
part  of  their  scheme  yet  stronger,  and  obscured  still  more  its  purer 
element ;  that  the  effect  upon  their  own  minds,  and  the  minds  of 
their  flocks,  should  have  been  a  still  increasing  insincerity.  Nor 
must  we  suppose  that  these  sad  effects  were  stopped  by  the  Refor- 
mation, or  that  after  the  Reformation  they  were  confined  to  those 
who  remained  in  communion  with  Rome.  Every  great  shaking 
must  bring  out  that  which  is  true  and  sound  in  men's  hearts,  and 
make  the  untruth  in  those  who  have  willingly  yielded  to  it  more 
palpable  as  well  as  more  actually  dominant.  The  first  effect,  I 
make  no  doubt,  took  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  Romanists.  They 
were  thrown  back  upon  their  higher  moral  principles ;  these  they 
thought  were  invaded  by  the  new  doctrines ;  these  could  not  Ih^ 
sacrificed  on  account  of  any  intellectual  puzzles  and  contradictions. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  more  conscious  and  direct  identification  of 
the  formula  with  the  principle  must  have  been  the  consequence  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  upon  those  who  yielded  to  them, 
and  a  disposition  to  invent  some  antagonist  formula  would  have 
been  excited  by  the  same  cause  in  the  reformed  bodies.  While  the 
controversies  which  these  attempts  awakened  were  proceeding  in 
the  religious  circles,  men  in  general  became  occupied  with  that 
new  class  of  thoughts  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  first  part.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  outward  world  had  been  hitherto  investi-- 
gated  was  shown  to  be  impracticable  ;  men  were  taught  how  they 
might  study  it  in  itself,  without  imputing  to  it  their  own  concep- 
tions ;  the  new  method  was  rewarded  with  the  most  signal  disco- 
veries ;  gradually,  as  I  observed,  a  pursuit  which  had  produced, 
and  which  promised  such  grand  results,  took  the  place  of  every 
other.  This  alone  was  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  any  sure  data ; 
if  there  were  any  other  religion,  it  could  only  be  examined  accord- 
ing to  these  data.  Of  course  all  the  physical  mixtures  which  had 
intruded  themselves  into  theology,  were  scornfully  rejected ;  this 
was  the  first  step.    The  next  was  a  disbelief  in  those  forms  and 
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conceptions  of  the  mind  itself,  which  had  so  much  darkened  the 
face  of  nature.  And  since  the  Romanist  theology  was  inseparably 
interwoven  with  both  physics  and  logic ;  the  Reformation  theolo- 
gy not  much  with  physics  but  even  more  with  the  forms  of  the  un- 
derstanding ;  there  grew  up  an  almost  unavoidable  suspicion  of 
both.  And  this  suspicion  might  only  have  been  profitable,  as  in 
the  end  I  trust  it  will  prove,  if  along  with  it  there  had  not  arisen 
that  entire  disbelief  in  spiritual  realities,  of  which  moral  corruption 
was  the  primary,  the  pride  of  physical  speculation  only  the  secon- 
dary, cause.  This  incredulity  found  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
priests  of  both  communions.  In  some  it  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
a  general  latitudinarianism,  a  willingness  to  abandon  all  ancient 
forms,  a  tolerance  of  all  kinds  of  language,  because  there  seemed 
to  be  no  truth  to  which  any  of  them  was  pointing.  In  others  it  oc- 
casioned a  pertinacious  clinging  to  every  thing  which  had  been, 
through  old  tradition  or  modern  innovation,  identified  with  theolo- 
gical principles.  The  xpot  of  these  evils  was  the  same  in  the  third 
age  as  in  the  first.  God  and  the  world  were  confounded.  That 
which  the  spirit  of  man  demands  for  its  satisfaction,  that  which  hu- 
manity seeks  after  as  its  object,  was  identified  with  the  visible 
things  over  which  the  spirit  is  meant  to  nile,  in  which  humanity  is 
meant  to  see  the  image  of  those  realities  that  surpass  it.  Hence 
the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  which  the  first  age  had  sought  to 
connect  with  misunderstood  terrestrial  things  for  the  sake  of  glori- 
fying them,  which  the  second  age  had  connected  with  those  forms 
and  conceptions  of  our  own  minds,  wherein  physical  things  had 
been  hitherto  contemplated,  were  in  the  third  age  described  as  ut- 
terly unmeaning  by  the  wise  and  prudent,  who  had  learnt  the  right 
method  of  studying  nature  and  the  impositions  which  the  mind 
practises  upon  itself, — were  held  fast  with  a  loving  but  trembling 
faith  by  the  poor  and  the  childlike,  who,  amidst  all  perplexities  will 
not  forsake  that  which  their  hearts  tell  them  that  they  need. 

6thly,  I  have  traced  then  the  causes  and  the  progress  of  the 
confusion  which  is  common  to  the  history  of  the  pagan  and  the 
Christian  world.  And  now  the  question  occurs,  who  are  likely  to 
fall  into  this  confusion  in  our  day,  and  by  what  means  is  it  to  beavoid- 
ed  ?  I  by  no  means  deny  that  we,  the  priests  of  theChristian  coven- 
ant are  in  danger  of  falling  into  it  We  hear  many  denials  all  around 
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us;  ve  are  told  that  things  are  obsolete,  which  we  feel  were  ne^er 
80  much  needed  as  now ;  we  are  informed  that  what  is  objectiTCy 
is  nothing  worth,  and  we  find  from  the  history  of  the  world  that 
the  subjective  notions  and  fancies  of  men  have  brought  all  kinds  of 
perplexities  into  it.  We  observe  a  continual  inclination  to  reject 
that  which  seems  to  us  solid  and  precious,  and  we  are  threatened 
that  this  inclination  is  to  increase  indefinitely.  What  so  natural  as 
that  we  should  throw  ourselves  back  upon  the  past,  that  we  should 
pledge  ourselves  to  what  we  think  a  determined  resistance  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age — not  only  seeking  to  retain  what  we  have,  but  to 
recover  what  we  have  lost ;  that  we  should  number  among  our 
kisses  the  apprehensions  respecting  the  physical  world,  which  be- 
long to  the  infancy  of  society,  the  logical  systems  which  grew  up 
in  its  boyhood ;  and  that  we  should  think  the  effort  to  regain  these 
a  proof  of  our  reverence  for  Ood's  sacraments,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  permanent  and  real  character  ?  Such  feelings,  I  say, 
are  most  natural,  and  just  so  far  as  we  yield  to  them  we  shall  un- 
questionably try  to  galvanize  the  habits  and  notions  of  a  foregone 
period. 

But  why  should  we  not  yield  to  them  ?  I  answer.  Because  in 
doing  so  we  show  that  we  are  not  free  from  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
but  are  infected  by  it ;  because  in  doing  so,  we  show  that  we  are 
not  impressed  with  the  permanence  and  reality  of  Grod's  sacraments, 
but  have  yielded  to  the  prevailing  skepticism  respecting  them.  For 
what  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  those  philoso- 
phers whose  objections  we  are  now  considering  ?  I  have  endea- 
voured, in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  to  show  that  no  persons  are 
80  disposed  as  they  are  to  confound  God  with  the  world, — to  look 
at  this  visible  universe,  with  its  mysterious  powers  and  properties, 
as  the  real  Being,  or  at  least  as  the  greatest  manifestation  of  the 

^real  Being.  This  pantheistic  tendency  is  especially  our  tendency 
at  this  time  $  and  this  has  been  in  all  past  times  the  source  of  that 
confusion  between  the  permanent  and  the  transitory,  the  essential 
and  the  accidental,  which  we  are  told,  and  rightly  told,  to  beware 
of.  And  therefore  Christian  priests  will  not  be  the  only  galvaoi- 
lers.    It  is  to  the  philosophers  of  the  age  following  the  promul- 

^gation  of  Christianity,  to  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  remarkable  galvanic  expert- 
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meots  on  record.  They  tried  to  reproduce  the  old  Pagan  forms,  ex- 
pressly as  a  means  of  giving  a  body  to  their  philosophy,  which 
otherwise  they  felt  that  it  hf^i  not,  and  as  a  means  of  resisting  the 
progress  of  the  new  kingdom.  There  are  symptoms  of  the  sama 
inclination  among  us  now.  We  shall  see  more  and  more  of  them* 
Pantheism  never  has  existed,  and  never  will  exist,  in  that  naked 
essential  character  which  it  affects.  It  will  beget  idolatries,  and 
ijuace  the  imagination  of  roan  has  well  nigh  exhausted  itself  in  that 
kind  of  production,  these  idolatries  will  not  be  new,  but  old.  How 
may  they  be  withstood  ?  I  believe  in  no  way  so  effectually  as  by 
the  simple  putting  forth  of  this  Sacrament,  not  clothed  with  a 
number  of  fantastic  rites  and  emblen^,  but  in  its  own  dreadful 
grandeur,  as  the  bond  of  a  communion  between  heaven  and  earth» 
-^as  a  witness  that  man  is  not  a  creature  of  this  world,  but  has  his 
home,  his  citizenship  in  another^ — as  a  witness  that  bis  spirit  is  not 
the  function  or  creature  of  his  body,  and  has  not  therefore  need  to 
make  out  its  enjoyments  from  the  things  which  the  eye  sees,  and 
the  ear  hears ;  but  that  his  body  is  the  attendant  and  minister  oi 
his  spirit,  is  to  be  exalted  by  it,  is  to  bring  all  visible  things  under 
it,-*as  a  witness  that  the  Son  of  man  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Throne  of  God,  and  that  those  who  believe  in  Him^ 
and  suffer  with  Him,  are  meant  to  live  and  reign  with  Him  there 
The  forms  of  nature,  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  have  striven 
to  reduce  this  sacrament  to  their  own  level ;  it  remains  as  a  mighty 
power  in  God's  hands,  to  raise  man  above  these  forms,  into  com« 
munion  with  himself. 

THE  ROMISH   SYSTEM. 

After  the  remarks  under  the  last  head,  it  may  seem  scarcely 
needful  that  I  should  vindicate  my  statements  respecting  this  sacra- 
ment from  the  charge  of  Romanism ;  but  since  I  have  maintained 
that  the  character  of  the  Eucharistic  feast  is  sacrificial,  that  Christ 
is  really  present  in  it,  and  that  the  words  of  institution  are  to  be 
taken  literally ;  since  it  is  very  evidently  implied  in  what  I^  have  ^ 
said,  that  a  certnin^  order  of  persons  first  received  the  sacramental 
element&^and.  that  a  certain  order  ought  to  administer  them  now: 
it  may  be  advisable  to  show,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition, 
wherein  I  am  opposed  to  the  Romish  theory  upon  each  of  these 
points. 
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1.  I  need  only  ask  the  reader  to  compare  the  observatiom 
which  were  made  respecting  the  difference  between  the  Catholic 
and  the  Romish  idea  of  Baptism,  and  the  Catholic  and  Romish 
forms  of  worship,  with  those  which  have  been  made  in  this  section 
respecting  the  question  of  sacrifice ;  in  order  that  he  may  perceive 
the  principle  which  governs  all  three  cases.  I  complained  that 
the  baptized  man,  according  to  the  Romish  theory,  only  receives  a 
momentary  c^ft,  and  is  not  admitted  into  a  permanent  state ;  that 
the  worshipper,  according  to  the  Romish  notion,  is  purchasing 
some  future  benefit  by  his  acts  of  devotion,  not  claiming  a  blessing 
which  has  been  already  purchased  for  him.  It  is  impossible  that 
he  should  not  act  in  strict  conformity  to  these  maxims,  when  he  b 
dealing  with  the  sacrifice  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian's 
state,  and  the  consummation  of  the  Christian's  worship.  The 
Eucharistic  sacrifice  is  of  course  regarded  by  him  as  the  means  of 
^  obtaining  those  advantages  and  blessings  which  Christ's  sacrifice 
has  not  fully  procured  for  us,  or  which  we  through  our  sins  and 
negligence  have  lost.  Such,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  the  view  com- 
monly presented  of  it  by  Romish  writers,  and  such  is  the  view 
against  which  all  the  attacks  of  the  Reformers  were  directed ; 
consequently  the  doctrine  which  I  have  put  forward,  that  this  feast 
derives  its  peculiarity,  derives  its  sacrificial  character,  from  the  fact 
that  a  complete  sacrifice  has  been  offered  up  for  man,  is  far  more 
formally  and  practically  opposed  to  Romanism  than  that  which  is 
prevalent  in  our  day.  There  is  no  formal  opposition  between  the 
doctrine  which  denies  the  very  existence  of  a  Eucharistic  sacrifice, 
and  that  which  affirms  it  to  be  the  carrying  out  of  an  incomplete 
sacrifice  made  for  us  by  Christ.  The  two  opinions  contradict  each 
other,  but  they  cannot  be  brought  into  comparison ;  each  is  con- 
tinually gaining  strength  from  the  denial  which  is  contained  in  the 
other ;  but  what  each  asserts,  or  to  what  test  they  cart  be  brought, 
the  supporters  of  them  are  constantly  puzzled  to  discover.  Neither 
is  there  a  practical  opposition,  for  the  Protestants  are  constantly 
losing  sight  of  the  finished  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  their  anxiety  to 
assert  the  importance  of  human  faith  ;  and  the  Romanists  are  con- 
stantly trying,  through  a  violent  effort  of  recollection,  assisted  by 
visible  images  and  presentations,  to  bring  back  the  very  event  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  it ;  so 
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that  there  is  an  onconscious  confesaon  on  the  part  of  the  one,  that 
there  must  be  acts  of  ours  in  which  the  blessing  of  the  sacrifice  is 
realized  ;  on  the  part  of  the  other,  that  it  is  that  one  sacrifice,  and 
not  any  repetition  of  it  by  us,  in  which  all  virtue  dwells.  I  main- 
tain that  the  sacrament  being  acknowledged  as  the  sacrificial  feast 
of  the  new  dispensation,  realizes  and  harmonizes  these  two  truths, 
satisfies  the  meaning  which  the  Romanist  feels  that  he  cannot  part 
with,  and  so  enables  him  to  cast  aside,  as  degrading,  dangerous, 
and  antichristian,  that  doctrine  which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
barriers  between  him  and  his  Protestant  brethren. 

2.  To  the  same  habit  of  mind  which  introduced  this  view  of  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,  we  must  attribute  the  entertainment  which 
was  given  by  the  Church,  afler  some  hard  struggles,  to  the  doctrine 
respecting  the  transubstantiation  of  the  elements.  I  have  discov- 
ered the  intellectual  origin  of  this  dogma  in  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy ;  but  that  philosophy  could  never  have  given  it  currency,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  moral  predisposition  in  men's  minds  to  receive 
it.  The  cry  for  some  signal  proof  of  condescension  to  our  low 
estate,  the  sense  of  a  weakness  which  could  only  be  met  by  a 
mighty  act  of  divine  humiliation, — these  feelings  characterized  the 
middle  ages,  and  constituted  their  strength.  The  belief  that  by 
these  acts  the  spirit  of  man  was  to  be  raised  out  of  its  grave  of 
sense,  was  to  be  made  capable  of  actual  communion  with  the 
invisible  and  the  absolute;  this  belief  hovered  about  many  minds, 
was  conveyed  in  many  emblems  and  enigmas,  was  actually  grasp- 
ed by  some  earnest  and  thoughtful  men,  but  never  really  entered 
into  the  practical  life  of  the  period.  To  show  forth  acts  of  bravery, 
condescension,  sacrifice,  and  so  to  glorify  God,  was  the  desire  of  a 
number ;  to  inspire  others  with  the  same  ambition,  the  aim  of  a 
few.  But  everywhere  one  may  trace  the  wish  to  see  the  likeness 
of  God  in  visible  things,  and  under  earthly  conditions,  rather  than 
the  craving  to  see  Him  as  He  is.  I  have  no  need  to  inquire  how 
far  good  or  evil  preponderated  in  this  temper  of  mind.  That  it 
was  a  very  imperfect  one,  most  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge ; 
and  that  its  imperfection  laid  it  open  to  invasions  of  gross  sensual- 
ity, is  only  questioned  by  resolutely  one-sided  or  one-eyed  inquirers. 
In  such  a  state  of  mind  it  was  impossible  that  the  thought  of  com- 
munion with  Christ  where  He  is,  should  be  as  distinctly  presented 
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to  the  best  men  in  their  best  moments,  as  it  may  now  be  presented 
to  indifferent  men  who  may  very  little  realize  their  own  vision. 
The  discovery,  therefore,  of  a  substitute  for  this  faith,  of  a  way  in 
which  Chrbt  might  be  believed  to  be  present  by  a  fresh  act  of 
descent  and  condescension  into  the  circumstances  of  human  nature, 
was  naturally  and  eagerly  welcomed^the  obstacles  which  the 
onderstanding  opposed  to  the  opinion  readily  swept  away.  What 
sensuality  and  death  grew  out  of  this  notion,  were  fostered  by  it, 
and  helped  to  keep  it  alive;  what  profaneness  mingled  in  the 
speculations  to  which  it  gave  rise,  how  it  connected  itself  with 
•very  other  shape  of  idolatry,  I  think  all  ecclesiastical  history  de- 
monstrates. But  I  have  no  belief  that  the  demonstration  will  be 
heeded,  that  facts  will  not  be  perverted  and  explained  away,  that 
the  natural  results  of  a  system  will  not  be  treated  as  if  they  might 
be  condemned  without  any  reference  to  the  system  itself,  unless 
men  be  led  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  spiritual  truth  which  this 
doctrine  has  been  counterfeiting  and  keeping  out  of  sight,  and  to 
which  it  is  in  far  more  direct  antipathy  than  it  ever  can  be  to  the 
different  Protestant  and  infidel  notions  which  have  been  set  up 
against  it 

3.  It  is  evident  from  these  remarks,  and  from  all  which  I  have 
said  in  this  section,  that  I  do  not  seek  to  get  rid  of  the  papal  no- 
tion respecting  a  real  presence,  merely  by  saying  that  w^t^isjipi- 
'  ritual  is  also  most  real.  I  do  indeed  look  upon  that  proposition  as 
nearly  the  most  important  one  which  a  theological  student  can 
think  of  or  remember,  and  also  as  the  one  which  Romanism  is  most 
habitually  denying.  But  I  have  maintained,  that  in  order  to  the 
full  acknowledgment  of  Christ's  spiritual  presence,  we  must  dis- 
tinctly acknowledge  that  He  is  clothed  wuth  a  body ;  that  if  we 
lose  this  belief,  we  adopt  a  vague  pantheistic  notion  of  a  presence 
hovering  about  us  somewhere  in  the  air,  in  place  of  a  clear  spiritual 
apprehension  of  a  Person  in  whom  all  truth  and  love  dwell ;  that 
the  spiritual  organ  therefore  does  demand  an  actual  body  for  its 
nourishment ;  that  through  that  spiritual  organ  our  bodies  them- 
selves are  meant  to  be  purified  and  glorified ;  that  this  sacrament 
meets  and  satisfies  the  needs  both  of  the  human  spirit  which  is  re- 
deemed, and  of  the  body  which  is  waiting  for  its  redemption.  But 
all  these  admissions  only  bring  out  the  difference  with  the  Roman- 
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iit  into  stronger  relief.  To  enter  into  fellowdiip  with  Christ  as  He 
is,  ascended  at  the  right  band  of  God,  in  a  body  of  glor}'  and  not  of 
bumiliatioD,  ibis  must  be  the  desire  of  a  Christian  man,  if  he  seek 
the  presence  ofa  real,  not  an  imaginary  object,  if  hedeairehisbod/ 
aa  well  asbisspirittobe  raised  and  exalted.  On  this  ground  ibeaha 
must  reject  all  theories  which  inTolve  the  imagination  ofa  descent 
Hilo  the  elements ;  on  this  ground,  also,  he  must  feel  that  (he  intel- 
lectual contradicUoD  which  such  theories  contain,  ami  even  boaat 
ef,  is  the  counterpart  of  a  spiritual  contradiction  still  more  groH 
and  dangerous. 

4.  I  must  say  a  few  wonb  before  I  conclude  upon  the  differ- 
mce  between  my  views  and  those  of  the  Romanists,  respectii^ 
those  who  administer  this  sacrament  The  pure  Protestant  express* 
as  his  differences  in  such  words  as  these.  The  Romanist,  be  says, 
Bnhappily  connecting  the  idea  of  sacrifice  with  the  Eucharist,  oe- 
eessarily  supposes  that  the  Christian  Church  must  have  its  priests 
ta  well  as  the  Jewish ;  we  rejecting  the  first  idea,  of  course  reject 
the  aecoad.  Now  as  I  have  so  carefully  connected  the  idea  of  sa- 
crifice with  the  Eucharist,  it  follows  from  this  statement,  that  if  I 
suppose  it  to  be  administered  by  human  bands  at  all,  I  must  sup- 
pose those  hands  to  be,  in  some  sense  of  the  word,  sacerdotal.  Nay, 
it  would  seem  to  follow  by  almost  necessary  inference,  that  if  I  sup- 
pose the  Jewish  sacrifice  to  have  passed  into  something  higher,  I 
must  suppose  the  Jewish  priestliood  to  have  passed  into  something 
higher.  And  this  in  fact  is  my  belief.  1  do  ibink  a  Melchisedee 
priesthood  has  succeeded  to  bd  Aaronical  priesthood,  even  as  the 
power  of  an  endless  life  has  succeedt:d  to  the  law  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment. 1  do  think  that  he  who  presents  the  perfect  sacrifice 
before  God,  and  himself  and  his  people  as  redeemed  by  that  sacri- 
fice, has  a  higher  function  than  be  had  who  presented  the  daily  of- 
fering, or  made  the  yearly  atonement  before  God.  I  do  think  he 
who  is  permitted  to  feed  the  people  with  Ibis  bread  and  wine  has  a 
higher  work  to  do  than  be  who  came  out  of  the  holy  place  to  bless 
the  people  in  God's  name.  And  I  complain  of  the  Romanists  for 
lowering  this  office,  for  depriving  it  of  its  spiritual  and  Catholic 
character,  for  redudng  it  to  the  level  or  bfelow  llie  level  of  that 
which  existed  before  the  incaroation.  No  bonoor  which  is  put 
upon  the  persan  of  the  priest  can  make  amends  to  him  for  the  de- 
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gradation  which  he  suffers  by  being  treated  as  if  he  were  without 
the  veil}  pleading  for  admission  into  the  presence  of  God,  not  claim- 
ing the  privilege  for  himself  and  his  people  of  being  admitted  into 
it.  No  emblems  which  exhibit  his  own  mysterious  glory  and  beau«> 
ty  can  be  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  belief  that  he  is  per^ 
mitted  with  open  face  to  behold  the  glory  of  bis  Lord.  Above  all^ 
the  differences  which  are  made  between  him  and  his  flocks  espe> 
cially  that  most  gross  and  offensive  one,  by  whatever  arguments  it 
may  be  palliated,  of  permitting  him  alone  to  receive  the  sacramen- 
tal wine,  do  but  show  that  he  is  not  like  his  Lord,  that  he  is  not 
one  of  many  brethren,  but  has  only  the  melancholy  delight  of  fan- 
cying that  there  are  blessings  reserved  for  him  in  which  other  men 
are  not  sharers.  Herein  he  is  far  below  the  Jew.  The  high*priest 
believed  that  he  was  one  of  a  kingdom  of  priests ;  that  he  received 
his  garments  of  beauty  and  his  holy  mitre  because  he  was  their  re- 
presentative. A  Jew  would  have  answered  to  the  complaint  of 
Korah,  '*  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  that  all  the  congre- 
gation are  holy,  every  one  of  them."  *  We  take  this  upon  us 
which  has  been  put  upon  us,  because  the  congregation  is  holy,  and 
because  it  would  not  be  holy  if  we  were  not  consecrated  to  be  wit* 
nesses  and  preservers  of  its  holiness.'  A  Jew  could  see  that  the 
oil  upon  Aaron's  head  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments.  It 
is  not  surely  for  Christians  and  Catholics  to  set  up  an  office  in  the 
Church  against  the  Church  itself,  to  set  at  nought  the  ascription 
which  they  are  appointed  to  offer  up  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body : 
''Unto  him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Fa- 
ther ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  for  ever."  But 
I  am  intruding  upon  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 


SECTION  V. 
THE   MINISTRY. 


It  is  commonly  observed,  that  the  sacerdotal  caste  has  three  in- 
variable characteristics.*  It  assumes  a  lofty  dominion  over  the  minds 
as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men,  it  imposes  a  very  heavy  yoke  upon 
both,  it  is  opposed  to  every  thing  humane  and  expansive. 
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How  much  warrant  there  is  for  these  accusations,  every  one 
who  reads  history  must  perceive.  And  assuredly  these  evil  ten- 
dencies have  not  been  confined  to  one  set  of  circumstances  or  one 
form  of  religion ;  they  have  manifested  themselves  in  Judea  and 
Christendom  as  well  as  in  Hindostan.  They  may  therefore  be  fairly 
considered  as  belonging  to  human  nature,  and  as  being  especially 
likely  to  assail  any  one  who  anywhere  and  under  any  conditionSi 
assumes  the  office  of  a  religious  guide  and  authority. 

That  this  institution  has  not  been  t^^ere/y  fruitful  of  evil,  the  im- 
partial inquirer,  especially  in  the  most  modern  times,  is  ready  to 
acknowledge.  But  he  rightly  observes,  that  we  must  not  restrict 
the  advantages  it  has  produced  to  any  particular  system.  Much 
has  been  done  for  civilization  by  Memphis,  and  Delphi,  and  by  the 
Brahmins  of  the  East.  And  it  remains,  he  says,  to  be  proved,  that 
the  idea  of  the  priesthood  does  not  involve  tyranny  and  narrowness, 
though  at  certain  periods  the  tyranny  may  have  been  useful,  the 
narrowness  common  to  all  classes. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  real  question.  If  we  should  find  upon 
inquiry  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  amidst 
all  its  outward  varieties,  are  those  we  have  just  set  down,  it  ought 
to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  it  will  disappear  as  soon 
as  truth  and  honesty  have  gained  the  victory,  which  we  at  least  are 
bound  to  believe  they  will  ultimately  gain,  over  fraud  and  falsehood. 
If  on  the  other  hand  it  should  be  found  that  an  idea  of  the  priest- 
hood, curiously  and  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  presumes  domin- 
ion, restraint  upon  the  human  spirit,  confinement  of  men  within  cer- 
tain districts  and  habits  of  thought,  to  be  its  objects,  is  embodied  in 
the  forms  and  language  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  may  perhaps 
ask  ourselves  whether  this  may  not  be  the  idea  after  which  men  in  . 
all  ages  and  in  all  religions  have  been  feeling ;  whether  the  good 
which  is  attributed  to  them  have  not  been  the  consequence  of  their 
attaining  to  some  apprehension  of  it,  the  evil  they  have  done,  the 
consequence  of  their  losing  sight  of  it  or  contradicting  it;  whether 
therefore  the  triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood  may  not  be  cxhilnted 
in  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  idea,  not  in  the  destruction  of  the 
institution  which  has  witnessed  for  it  and  preserved  it. 

Now  these  faots  are  indisputable.  1.  The  whole  sacerdotal 
caste  in  Christendom  has  the  name  of  miniden  or  servanU. 


IP' 
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From  the  Bishop  of  Rome  down  to  the  founder  of  the  last  new  sect 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  every  one  who  deals  with  the 
Gospel  at  all,  or  pretends  in  any  sense  to  have  a  divine  commis- 
sion, assumes  this  name  as  the  description  of  his  office.  2.  The 
most  remarkable  power  which  these  ministers  have  claimed,  and 
that  on  account  of  which  the  greatest  homage  has  been  paid  to 
them,  is  the  power  of  absolving  or  setting  free.  This  claim  has 
i^  a  manner  been  universal.  Luther  believed  that  he  was  to  ab> 
solve  as  much  as  Tetzel.    Every  person  who  says  that  the  sole 

^  office  of  a  minister  is  to  preach  the  Grospel,  says  so  because  he  be- 
lieves this  is  the  way  to  absolve.  There  are  most  serious  differ- 
ences about  the  nature  of  the  power  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to 
be  exercised,  none  at  all  about  the  existence  of  it,  and  about  its 
connexion  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  Christian  ministry. 
3.  The  third  fact  is  this.  In  Christian  Europe,  ever  since  it  be- 
came Christian,  the  most  conspicuous  order  of  ministers  has  been 
one  which  assumed  to  itself  an  universal  character.  The  overseers 
or  Bishops  of  the  Christian  Church  have  felt  themselves  to  be  em- 
phatically the  bonds  of  communication  between  different  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  has  been  confined  within  a 
certain  district ;  but,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  office,  they  have 
held  fellowship,  and  been  obliged  to  hold  fellowship,  with  those 
who  lived  in  other  districts,  who  spoke  different  languages,  who 
were  bound  together  by  different  notions  and  customs.  Now  though 
such  an  order  may  be  very  far  more  dangerous,  and  may  have 
been  felt  by  the  rulers  of  particular  countries  to  be  far  more  dan* 
gerous  than  that  kind  of  priesthood  which  confines  itself  within  a 
particular  region,  yet  it  is  evidently  of  an  entirely  different  kind. 
Whatever  this  institution  may  have  effected,  it  seems  to  aim  at 
establishing  a  more  extended  commerce  and  fellowship  among 
men.  Looking  at  it  superficially,  one  would  say  that  this  ecclesi- 
astical order  imported  something  more  comprehensive,  more  dif- 
fusive, than  any  civil  order  which  one  can  think  of,  unless  it  should 
be  some  one  which  attempts  universal  conquest,  and  destroys  its 

-/-character  as  an  order  by  the  attempt.  And  yet  this  episcopacy 
has  not  been  merely  an  accidental  addition  to,  or  overgrowth  upon 
other  forms  of  ptiesthood.     In  those  countries  where  it  is  recog- 

^  nised,  it  has  been  the  root  of  all  other  forms,  and  has  been  sup- 
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posed  to  contain  them  within  it.  It  has  been  believedy  as  a  neces« 
sary  consequence  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  Eucharist,  that 
an  order  of  men  must  exist  in  the  Christian  Church  corresponding 
to  the  priests  of  the  old  dispensation,  with  the  difference  that  the 
sacrifice  in  the  one  case  was  anticipatory,  in  the  other  commemo- 
rative. This  office  has  been  associateii  with  that  absolving  power 
of  which  I  ^poke  just  now.  Yet  it  has  been  always  supposed  to 
be  included  in  that  of  the  Bishop ;  and  where  it  is  assigned  to  a 
distinct  class  of  persons,  that  class  receives  its  authority  from  him. 
In  like  manner  there  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  Church  an 
order  whose  functions  are  evidently  distinct  from  either  of  these; 
whose  main  object  is  to  provide  for  the  bodily  wants  of  men,  or 
only  to  announce  to  them  spiritual  truths.  Yet  even  this  office 
has  been  understood  to  be  only  a  delegation  of  certain  powers  in- 
hering in  the  Bishop,  which  he  has  not  leisure  to  discharge,  and  no 
|>erson  can  undertake  it,  in  the  countries  which  recognise  episco- 
pacy, without  such  a  delegation.  So  that  an  office  implying  an 
intention  so  very  remote  from  that  which  the  word  priest  ordinarily 
suggests  to  us,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  characteristic  one  in 
the  Christian  Church,  that  which  includes  all  others,  and  out  of 
which  they  arise. 

But  I  have  used  the  phrase,  ^  the  countries  in  which  episcopacy 
is  recognised."  It  is  important,  that  Ve  should  consider  what 
these  countries  are,  lest  we  should  be  drawing  an  inference  re- 
specting the  nature  of  this  institution  which  facts  do  not  warrant. 
Let,  then,  the  reader  call  to  mind,  first  of  all,  the  circumstances  of 
the  Eastern  Church  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years. 
Let  him  think  of  it  at  the  time  Constantinople  was  in  its  glory,  of 
4he  different  sects  which  broke  from  it,  of  the  horrible  contentions 
which  took  place  between  those  sects  and  their  common  mother. 
'Let  them  remember  the  degradation  which  every  part  of  this 
Church,  and  every  one  of  these  sects,  has  suffered  from  the  Otto- 
^man  power,  and  let  him  then  reflect  that  in  whatever  countries 
they  may  have  dwelt,  to  whatever  circumstances  of  good  or  evil 
fortune  they  may  have  been  exposed,  whatever  strifes  may  haire 
tgone  on  amongst  them,  this  inslitiition  has  been  preserved  by  them 
mil  Let  hm  Ofti  eomiim  iie  different  circumstances  under 
<wlddi  GhoitMi  adopted  in  the  different  na- 
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tions  of  the  West,  the  diflferent  influences  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected, the  different  characters  of  the  different  races  which  com- 
pose it^  and  let  him  then  remember  that  all  these  nations,  under 
all  these  influences,  amidst  all  their  conflicts  with  the  eastern  part 
of  Christendom,  did,  without  one  clearly  established  exceptioo, 
preserve  this  institution  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Let  him  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  the  Reformation  leading  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  nations,  to  a  violent  conflict  with  the  old  system  of 
Europe,  to  an  excessive  magnifying  of  individual  faith,  and  then 
reflect  that  this  universal  institution  was  preserved  in  all  the  Latin 
nations — among  the  Teutonic  nations  in  England,  in  Denmark,  and 
in  Sweden ;  that  it  was  rejected,  and  that  not  without  great  re- 
luctance, in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Scotland ;  that  in  each  of  these  countries  some  witness  of 
its  existence  has  been  preserved ;  that  in  at  least  one  of  them  there 
are  those  wbo  think  that  it  is  more  necessary  now  than  in  any  past 
time.  Let  it  be  remembered,  further,  that  this  institution  has 
passed  over  to  the  continent  of  America ;  that  it  has  established 
itself  in  a  set  of  colonies  founded  by  Puritans  and  Quakers ;  that 
it  grew  up  aAer  the  influence  of  England  had  ceased  in  those 
colonies ;  that  without  the  least  state  patronage  it  is  making  itself 
an  instrument  for  diffusing  the  Gospel  from  those  colonies  to  many 
parts  of  the  world.  These  are  the  pretensions  which  Episcopacy 
makes  to  the  character  of  a  Catholic  institution. 

It  is  implied  in  what  I  have  said,  that  this  institution  has  a  char* 
acter  of  permanence  as  well  as  of  universality.  It  is  implied  also 
that  this  permanence  is  somethini^  different  from  the  permanence 
of  a  custom  which  has  first  derived  its  significance  from  some  local 
accident,  and  then  has  perpetuated  itself  by  the  care  of  some  body 
especially  created  by  its  conservation.  For  we  have  seen  this  in- 
stitution maintaining  itself  amidst  the  oppositions  and  contradic- 
tions of  bodies  differing  most  vehemently  with  each  other;  we  have 
seen  it  reappearing  when  all  local  habits  and  customs  were  adverse 
to  it.  How  then  has  it  been  preserved  or  seemed  to  be  preserved'? 
It  has  been  preserved  by  an  act  of  consecration  performed  through 
the  agency  of  three  existing  Bishops;  signifying,  according  to  the 
faith  of  all  the  nations  and  ages  which  have  retained  it,  that  the  per- 
son newly  entering  upon  the  functions  receives  the  same  kind  of 
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authority  and  the  same  kind  of  gifts  as  those  who  were  first  en- 
dowed with  it. 

It  must  be  quite  evident  to  the  reader,  that  the  facts  which  we 
have  now  been  considering,  touch  the  very  heart  of  the  questions  >^ 
which  I  have  been  discussing  in  this  work.  These  questions  have 
been,  Is  there  any  meaning  in  the  words  Kingdom  of  Christ  1  Do 
the  words  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean  ?  Are  there  any  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  world  which  seem  to  show  that  they  denote 
that  which  is  really  and  actually  existing  'I  Now  we  have  found 
a  series  of  facts,  all,  it  seemed  to  us,  bearing  to  the  same  point,  all 
proving  the  existence  of  an  universal  and  spiritual  society;  a 
society  maintaining  its  existence  amidst  the  greatest  perplexities 
and  contradictions ;  a  society  of  which  all  the  conditions  are  inex- 
plicable unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  connected  with,  and  upheld  by, 
an  unseen  power.  But  as  all  these  signs  which  we  have  considered 
hitherto  exist  for  the  sake  of  men,  so  also  they  imply  the  agency 
of  men.  And  upon  the  character  of  this  agency  must  depend  the 
whole  character  of  the  kingdom  itself.  It  may  be  something  else, 
but  it  is  not  a  Commonwealth,  not  a  kingdom  according  to  any 
admitted  sense  of  the  word,  if  it  have  not  certain  magistrates  or 
officers.  Practically  these  exist  even  in  those  societies  which  boast 
most  of  their  self-government ;  they  have  officers  whatever  be  the 
tenure  of  their  office.  And,  therefore,  we  must  either  give  up  all 
that  we  have  previously  maintained  as  untenable,  or  we  must  stea- 
dily consider  this  question— What  kind  of  officers  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  such  a  kingdom  as  those  other  signs 
speak  of?  It  would  seem  clear  that  as  all  these  signs  pointed  to 
an  invisible  presence,  and  were  intended  to  admit  men  into  it,  these 
officers  must  be  constituted  with  a  view  to  the  same  end.  They 
must  be  intended  to  bring  before  men  the  fact  that  they  are  subject 
to  an  invisible  and  universal  Ruler. 

And  if  so  it  would  seem  also  necessary  that  they  should  exhibit 
Him  to  men  in  that  character,  and  in  those  offices  which  He  actu- 
ally came  to  perform.  If  He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister,  if  his  exercise  of  power  was  a  ministry,  theirs  must  be 
60  too.  They  can  look  upon  themselves  in  no  other  light  than  as 
ministers;  they  cannot  suppose  their  power  diminished  by  this 
acknowledgment ;  they  cannot  suppose  that  their  power  will  be 
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real,  if  not  exercised  wilb  a  continual  recollection  of  it.  If  one 
chief  part  of  his  work  in  the  world  was  to  absolve  men  from  paKt 
evil,  from  the  power  of  present  evil,  from  the  danger  of  future  evil ; 
and  if  there  be  a  continual  necessity  for  all  men  who  come  into  the 
world,  that  they  should  have  this  absolution,  and  if  He  exercifle 
his  powers  or  make  himself  manifest  in  any  way  through  men,  one 
must  suppose  that  they  would  be  called  especially  to  represent 
Him  in  this  office  of  Absolver.  If  bis  greatest  purpose  was  to  bind 
men  together  in  one  family,  if  the  office  in  which  He  entered  when 
He  ascended  on  high,  w*as  that  of  Head  and  overseer  of  this  family; 
if  all  bis  other  acts  and  services  to  men  are  implied  and  presup- 
posed in  this,  one  must  conceive  the  highest  office  of  his  servants 
would  be  to  exhibit  Him  in  this  character,  and  so  to  make  it  known 
that  his  kingdom  was  a  real  kingdom,  and  one  that  ruleth  over  all. 
If,  finally,  Jesus  himself  when  upon  earth  received  a  formal  and 
outward  designation  to  the  office  which  He  had  undertaken,  thtft 
it  might  be  signified  to  men  on  what  terms  He  held  it — not  as  a 
separate  independent  Being,  but  as  one  with  the  Father,  and  hon- 
ouring Him  in  all  his  words  and  acts — it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
expect  that  an  equally  formal  and  visible  designation  would  bear 
witness  to  men,  that  those  offices  which  are  fulfilled  for  their  sakes, 
by  creatures  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  are  not  held  in  virtue  of 
any  qualities  or  merits  in  those  creatures,  but  are  held  from  Christ 
and  under  Christ  by  persons  who  can  exhibit  his  character  truly 
only  just  so  far  as  they  perform  their  work  faithfully. 

But  is  there  any  thing  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
which  accords  with  these  anticipations  and  explains  these  facts. 
One  would  think  that  this  language,  like  that  which  refers  to  the 
institution  of  Baptism,  must  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  record, 
and  yet  must  connect  itself  with  all  its  deepest  announcements ; 
otherwise  it  can  be  no  authority  for  institutions  which  pretend  to 
embody  the  whole  character  of  the  new  dispensation.  A  few 
casual  hints  could  never  suffice  as  the  warrant  for  fallible  men  to 
suppose  that  they  were  meant  to  be  the  ministers  of  Christ  and  to 
present  Him  before  men.  Still  less  could  such  hints  be  an  excuse 
for  sinful  men  who  should  take  upon  them,  in  God's  name,  to 
absolve  their  brethren.  Least  of  all  could  they  justify  the  exist- 
ence of  an  order,  which  assumes  such  a  singular  position,  and 
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claims  such  high  functions  as  the  Episcopal.  The  mere  appearance  ^ 
of  such  an  office,  even  in  the  time  immediately  following  our  Lord's 
departure  from  the  world,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sufficient  reason  for  its  claiming  to  be  an  estate  of  his  kingdom,  ^ 
if  He  did  not  expressly  and  formally  institute  it  Himself. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  Gospels  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
whether  they  offer  any  guidance  upon  the  subject ;  and  we  are 
immediately  encountered  by  the  history  of  the  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  a  set  of  men  who  were  emphatically  distinct  from  all 
classes  which  had  existed  in  the  Jewish  polity.  They  are,  indeed, 
carefully  connected  with  that  polity ;  their  number  shows  that  they 
were  meant  to  remind  the  Jews  of  the  tribes  into  which  their 
nation  had  been  distributed.  They  were  all  Jews,  and  their  first 
commission  was  strictly  confined  to  the  house  of  Israel.  But  these 
circumstances  only  make  the  peculiarity  of  their  office  more  re-mark- 
able.  The  most  evident  indications  were  given  to  them  even  from 
the  first,  even  at  the  time  when  they  were  least  capable  of  under- 
standing the  nature  of  their  service,  that  it  was  meant  to  transgress 
national  limitations.  At  the  same  time,  even  while  they  were  falling 
into  the  greatest  confusion  respecting  the  place  which  they  were  to 
occupy  in  the  world,  even  while  they  had  need  to  be  reminded 
continually  that  the  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercised  dominion  over 
thenij  but  that  it  was  not  so  to  be  in  the  Church  ;  they  were  still 
assured,  in  the  strongest  language,  that  they  were  to  perform  a 
wonderful  work,  and  to  be  endued  with  wonderful  powers ;  that 
be  who  received  them,  would  receive  their  iMaster ;  that  they  were 
sent  forth  by  Him,  even  as  He  was  sent  forth  by  the  Father. 

Every  one  must  perceive  that  these  intimations  are  not  scat- 
tered carelessly  through  the  Gospels,  that  they  form  a  part  of  their 
very  substance  and  tissue.  It  was  in  teaching  the  disciples  that 
those  who  became  as  little  children  were  greatest  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven — that  their  rule  was  to  be  a  service — that  it  was  in  the 
«cts  which  accompanied  these  teachings,  that  our  Lord's  own  life 
and  image  are  most  distinctly  brought  before  us.  Evidently  He 
never  separates  the  thought  of  training  them  in  their  office  from 
*  that  of  performing  his  own.  As  evidently  He  is  training  them  to 
an  ^ce  ;  He  is  not  teaching  them  to  be  great  saints,  to  keep  up  a 
high  tone  of  personal  holinesB  as  if  that  were  the  end  of  their  lives. 
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But  He  is  teaching  them  that  they  have  a  work  to  do  even  as  He 
has ;  that  He  is  straitened  till  He  can  accomplish  his ;  that  they 
must  be  straitened  till  they  can  accomplish  theirs ;  and  that  in 
trying  to  accomplish  it,  they  will  most  find  that  they  are  lights  of 
the  world,  and  that  they  must  derive  their  light  continually  from 
Him.  So  that  if  we  called  the  four  ^'  The  Institution  of  a  Chris- 
tian Ministr}',"  we  might  not  go  very  far  wrong,  or  lose  sight  of 
many  of  their  essential  qualities.  Above  all,  one  would  not  lose 
sight  of  the  different  crises  in  our  Lord's  life,  and  of  their  connec- 
tion with  different  discoveries  of  grace  and  truth  to  man.  Before 
the  resurrection  there  was  merely  the  general  commission,  ^^  Go 
and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God.  Heal  the  sick.  Cast  out  devils. 
Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  Far  deeper  views  of  their 
office  were  brought  out  in  those  conversations  which  our  Lord  had 
with  them  the  night  before  his  Passion  ;  views  of  all  connecting 
themselves  with  the  awful  facts  of  which  they  were  to  be  witnesses, 
and  with  the  mysterious  service  which  they  had  been  performing. 
But  it  was  not  till  our  Lord  came  back  from  the  grave,  with  the 
witness  and  the  power  of  a  new  life  for  man,  that  He  breathed 
upon  his  disciples  and  said,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose- 
soever sins  ve  remit,  they  are  remitted ;  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained."  It  was  not  till  He  was  just  leaving  them  that 
the  commission  was  given,  "  Go  ye  into  all  nations,"  and  the  pro- 
mise, "  Lo  I  am  with  you  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
And  it  was. not  till  He  had  ascended  on  high  that  the  powers  for 
fulfillinf''  this  commission  were  confirmed,  that  a  sign  was  given  of 
the  existence  of  a  union  w^hich  the  distinctions  of  nations  and 
language  could  not  break,  that  they  were  declared  to  be  the  pillars 
of  an  universal  church. 

Now  these  poor  fishermen  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
these  powers  belonged  to  them  officially,  and  not  personally ;  and 
therefore  the  chief  question  to  be  considered  is  this :  Did  they  sup- 
pose this  kingdom  was  to  die  with  them,  or  that  they  were  to  per* 
petuate  its  existence  ?  Were  they  to  perpetuate  it  in  the  manner 
in  which  our  Lord  himself  had  established  it,  or  in  some  other  man- 
ner 1  Was  the  change  which  the  new  circumstances  of  the  Church 
necessarily  occamoned  m  the  portion  of  those  who  were  to  be  its 
ministers,  to  be  a  change  in  the  nature  of  their  office  and  institution, 
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or  only  a  change  in  their  numbers  and  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
jurisdiction  ?  Supposing  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  were  those  wbO'^ 
succeeded  to  the  Apostolic  office  to  reckon  that,  th^ey  derived  jdii^r 
po weii^Teis  Tminediately  from  Christ,  that  they  were  less  witnesses 
of  his  permanent  government^  than  those  who  received  their  first 
commission  from  Him  while  He  was  dwelling  upon  earth  i  If  these 
questions  be  answered  in  one  way»  those  nations  which  have  pre- 
served the  episcopal  institution  have  a  right  to  believe  that  _tbej;. 
have  preserved  one  of  the  appointed  and  indispensable  signs  of-a 
spiritual  and  universal  society.  If  they  are  answered  in  the  otlwr 
way,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  universal  society 
can  exist  at  all. 

The  Quaker. 

But  we  must  consider  the  arguments  of  those  who  think  other- 
wise. The  Quaker  tells  us  at  once  that  we  have  described  a  formal 
and  not  a  spiritual  ministry ;  a  ministry  of  the  Old  Testament,  not 
of  the  New.  ''  A  true  minister  is  consecrated  such  by  an  inward 
call.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit,  not  of  men,  invites  him  into  Grod's 
vineyard.  Older  and  more  experienced  men  may  judge  whether 
his  vocation  be  a  real  one ;  but  they  do  not  give  him  his  appoint- 
ment ;  still  less  can  they  confer  one  upon  persons  not  chosen  by 
God.  Under  the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  succession  to  the 
office  of  priest  in  a  certain  family.  Such  an  arrangement  belonged 
to  the  time ;  it  is  done  away  in  Christ.  And  even  under  the  first 
covenant  there  was  a  race  of  prophets  who  simply  obeyed  the 
divine  voice,  simply  spoke  and  acted  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  (so  called)  Church  of  Christ  has  adopted  the 
obsolete  part  of  the  old  system,  has  rejected  the  living  and  spiritual 
part  of  it.  Lastly,  the  Christian  teacher  is  fitted  for  his  work  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  not  by  the  preparation  of  human  culture.'' 
Each  of  these  points  deserves  a  careful  consideration. 

1.  It  follows  from  that  doctrine  of  Baptism,  which  lies  at  the 
threshold  of  our  Churchmanship,  that  we  suppose  every  Christian 
infant  to  be  taken  under  the  guardianship  and  education  of  Grod's 
Holy  Spirit  In  the  faith  of  this  truth,  the  well-instructed  parent 
brings  up  bis  child.  Whatever  of  stem  discipline  he  uses  to  curb 
its  self-will,  whatever  of  tender  affections  he  manifests  to  call  forth 
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ift  it  corresponding  affections,  hath  this  end,  that  the  subject  of  hb 
inyisible  and  temporary  government  may  be  brought  to  feel  that  it 
is  under  the  government  of  an  unseen  Teacher ;  that  the  object  of 
his  imperfect  and  wavering  love  may  perceive  that  it  is  unceasingly 
tended  and  brooded  over  by  a  love  which  is  unchangeable  and  im- 
perishable.    Which  life-giving  truth,  when  it  has  dawned  upon 
the  mind  of  the  child,  will  create  some  blossoms  and  buds  there, 
upon  which  the  parent  will  gaze  with  an  anxious  but  confiding  eye. 
Strange  thoughts  and  impulses  before  unknown, — wonder  respect- 
ing his  own  condition, — hopes  stretching  into  infinity, — a  deepen- 
ing sense  of  ever  present  evil — a  brightening  view  of  an  ever-pre- 
sent Deliverer.    Such  mingled  emotions,  as  he  watches  them  arising, 
the  foster-father  knows  assuredly  to  be  indications  that  his  care  has 
not  been  in  vain,  and  that  the  boy  is  learning  the  secret  of  his 
other — his  royal — parentage.    And  gradually  he  imparts  to  him 
the  conviction,  that  not  merely  his  adoption  and  expected  inheri- 
tance appertain  to  another  region  than  this,  but  that  all  the  dim 
desres  and  longings  which  have  pointed  to  them,  have  been  hea- 
venly inspirations.    Joyful  and  consolatory  tidings  indeed, — ^yet, 
not  precious  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  interpreting  other  feel- 
ings and  impulses  which  are  to  arise  within  him  hereafter.     For 
now  the  questions,  What  is  he  ?  or,  W' hither  he  is  going  ?  are  not 
all  that  occupy  him ;  but  what  relations  exist  between  him  and  his 
fellow-men  ?  how  is  he  to  act  upon  them  1  what  is  his  destined 
vocation  ?     In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  he  will  remember,  first  of  all, 
that  which  he  has  often  been  told  by  his  earliest  instructors,  that 
just  so  far  as  he  nourishes  all  gentle  affections  within  him,  and  keeps 
himself  from  sensual  defilement,  and  seeks  the  temper  of  a  little 
child,  and  thinks  on  things  which  are  lovely  and  pure,  and  main- 
tains a  cheerful  heart,  and  does  good  according  to  his  opportunity, 
and  strives  to  avoid  noisy  excitements  of  the  flesh  or  the  spirit,  and 
is  not  impatient  of  present  perplexity,  or  greedy  of  distinctions, — 
so  far  he  will  be  able,  in  quiet  meditation  and  prayer,  to  learn  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  know  in  what  part  of  his  vineyard  God  has 
destined  him  to  labour.    And  then,  if  the  circumstances  of  his  out- 
ward position  show  him  that  he  is  intended  to  be  one  of  those  ^a  ho 
minister  to  the  carnal  necessities  of  men,  and  the  apparent  end  of 
whose  vocation  is  mercenary,  he  will  be  sure  that  in  this  station. 
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whether  esteemed  among  men  or  not,  he  is  to  glorify  Grod,  and  vin- 
dicate his  calling  from  every  deserved  reproach,  maintaining  a  free, 
and  a  noble,  and  heavenly  spirit,  amidst  all  temptations  to  be  sordid 
and  secular.  Or  if  a  secret  impulse  of  his  spirit,  not  the  less  to  be 
heeded  because  outward  influences  and  early  education  may  have 
co-operated  with  it,  or  have  created  it,  should  lead  him  to  those  pur* 
suits  which  have  their  basis  in  science,  and  require  in  him  a  scien- 
tific insight,  as  well  as  all  diligence  in  the  study  of  experiments 
and  facts, — ^then,  whether  it  be  man's  physical  structure,  and  the 
secret  powers  of  his  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  diseases  and 
decay,  which  most  engage  his  thoughts^ — or  whether  it  be  the  holy 
ordinances,  by  which  our  social  position  is  upheld,  and  our  wrongs 
redressed,— or  whether  he  is  drawn  to  look  still  more  comprehen- 
sively at  our  different  relations,  and  to  meditate  on  those  mysterious 
powers  of  sympathy,  or  fear,  or  awe,  which  are  the  real  bonds  of 
human  policy,  he  will  feel  that  it  is  a  Divine  Instructor  who  is 
marking  him  out  for  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  or  a  statesman ;  and  to 
the  same  watchful  guidance  he  must  look  to  direct  his  intellect 
while  he  is  preparing  for  the  work,  and  while  he  is  actually  en- 
gaged in  it  to  preserve  him  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  honourable 
affectionate  thoughts  of  his  fellow-men,  that  he  may  not  dare  to 
follow  any  low  or  selfish  impulses,  or  be  ever  tempted  to  think  of 
his  brethren  as  the  legitimate  victims  of  quackery,  chicanery,  or 
party-spirit.  Nor  can  I  so  far  yield  to  prejudices  and  feelings 
which  I  respect,  and  which  I  would  not  wish  to  remove  from  the 
mind  of  any  Quaker  till  I  can  show  him  what  I  conceive  is  the 
truth  which  they  pervert,  as  not  to  carry  this  principle  a  step 
farther,  and  to  maintain,  that  every  soldier  of  really  brave  and 
gentle  heart  has  been  led  to  reflect  on  the  preciousness  of  national 
life  and  the  duty  of  upholding  it  even  at  the  cost  of  individual  life, 
awful  as  that  is,  and  has  been  taught  to  dedicate  his  energies  to 
the  preservation  of  this  higher  life,  not  by  an  evil  spirit,  but  by  that 
same  Spirit  of  truth  and  love,  who,  when  He  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  his  new  kingdom  on  earth,  chose  for  the  first  subject  and 
witness  of  it  a  Centurion  of  the  Italian  band.  But,  when  a  young 
man,  studying  in  all  things  to  approve  himself  to  his  great  Task- 
master, finds  not  in  himself  any  of  these  particular  promptings, 
but  rather  a  large  and  general  desire  to  be  the  servant  of  his  race,— 
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when  a  certain  stronger  sense  is  given  to  him  than  to  others  of 
man's  highest  destiny,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  less  keen  perception 
than  in  other  men  would  be  desirable  of  those  necessities  which, 
though  they  may  be  baptized  with  a  heavenly  life  and  adopted  into 
religion,  are  themselves  of  the  earth,  earthy, — when  spiritual  forms, 
which  the  majority  have  need  to  see  reflected  in  sensible  mirrors, 
rise  up  before  him  in  their  naked  substance  and  majesty, — when 
good  and  evil  present  themselves  to  him,  not  as  means  to  some  re* 
salt,  but  as  themselves  the  great  ends  and  results  to  which  all  is 
tending, — when  the  conflict  which  is  going  on  within  himself,  leads 
him  to  feel  his  connexion  with  his  kind, — when  there  is  imparted 
to  him  a  lively  sense  of  temptation,  and  of  its  being  most  perilous 
to  those  whose  objects  and  vocation  are  the  highest, — when  he  has 
been  endued  with  a  certain  habit  of  measuring  acts  and  events,  not 
by  their  outward  magnitude,  but  according  to  their  spiritual  pro- 
portions and  effects, — when  he  has   been  taught  to   reverence 
poverty  and  helplessness, — when  he  has  understood  that  that  truth 
is  the  highest,  not  which  is  the  most  exclusive,  but  which  is  the 
most  universal, — when  the  immediate  yisiou  of  God,  and  entire 
subjection  of  heart  and  spirit  to  his  loving  will,  seem  to  him  the 
great  gifts  intended  for  man,  after  which  every  one  for  himself  and 
his  fellows  may  aspire;  then,  surely,  if  a  strong  combination  of 
outward  circumstances  do  not  oblige  him  to  what  perhaps  is  a  still 
more  glorious,  though  more  painful  task  of  yielding  to  a  wistlom 
which  he  adores  without  understanding,  he  may  conclude  that  it  is 
to  no  partial  or  specific  service,  but  to  that  one  which  we  emphati- 
cally call  The  Ministry^  that  the  Divine  Voice  is  inviting  and  com- 
manding him. 

Thus  far,  then,  our  opinion  respecting  inward  calls  seems  to 
accord  with  that  of  the  Quaker,  only  that  we  carry  it  farther. 
He  considers  that  there  is  one  inward  call,  which  is  needful  for  a 
Christian,  and  another  which  is  needful  for  the  Christian  preacher. 

We  contend  that  every  Christian  should  believe  himself  called 
to  every  work  in  which  he  engages ;  and  that  except  he  believe 
this,  the  work  will  be  unholy  and  cheerless,  pursued  without  confi- 
dence in  God  or  any  expectation  of  high  and  -worthy  fruit.  Not 
that  in  this  I  mean  to  explain  away  the  express  call  of  the  minis- 
ter, as  if  it  meant  nothing  more  than  what  every  one  pleases  it  to 
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mean ;  my  wish  is  rather  to  maintain,  that  the  language,  which 
we  use  in  reference  to  the  highest  pursuit,  determines  the  tone  which 
we  should  adopt  in  speaking,  or  at  least  in  thinking,  concerning  all 
our  pursuits.  Other  men  may  have  honourable  thoughts  and  inspi- 
rations, and  may  honestly  obey  them,  and  silently  and  implicitly 
attribute  them  to  their  true  source.  But  the  minister  of  God,  with 
fear  and  trembling  indeed,  but  still  without  cowardly  diffidence,  is 
to  declare  to  himself  and  to  others,  the  r^al  fountain  of  that  which 
is  within  him.  He  cannot  teach  others  to  believe  themselves  the 
temples  of  the  living  God,  if  he  dare  not  acknowledge  the  plain  x 
consequences  of  this  doctrine  in  relation  to  himself. 

But  then  this  question  remains, — If,  in  every  rightly  ordered  com- 
munity, the  tradesman,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  soldier,  the 
statesman,  believes  that  the  secret  influences  which  determined  him 
to  embrace  his  own  vocation  in  preference  to  any  other,  were  not 
themselves  his  title  to  enter  upon  that  vocation,  but  only  the  pre- 
disposing motives  to  seek  for  such  a  title, — is  the  analogy  in  this 
instance  violated,  is  the  immediate  minister  of  God  in  a  different 
predicament  ?  Does  the  secret  call  in  his  spirit  make  him  a  min- 
ister, or  does  it  only  set  him  upon  inquiring  what  is  the  lawful  way 
of  becoming  one  ?  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  what  should 
make  the  difference.  I  can  see,  indeed,  that  the  call  is  to  a  higher 
work.  I  can  see  that  it  has  need  to  be  more  distinctly  apprehend- 
ed as  to  its  principle  and  origin,  by  him  whose  very  outward  duty 
is  a  spiritual  one,  than  by  others.  But  I  cannot  see  that  the  ditTer- 
ence  is  one  of  kind,  and  that  while  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  other 
cases  moves  a  man  to  adapt  himself  to  some  rule  or  order,  here  it 
teaches  him  that  he  has  no  need  of  such  an  order,  but  that  the 
*'  motion  "  is  a  substitute  for  it.  I  shoujd  have  expected,  certainly, 
that  the  minister  of  God, — if  his  very  name  be  not  a  mere  inven- 
tion ;  if  there  be  any  communication  between  heaven  and  earth ; 
if  any  men  be  intended  or  called  to  teach  their  brethren  in  mat- 
ters directly  pertaining  to  God, — should  receive  his  commission  in 
some  very  difierent  way  from  that  in  which  the  member  of  any 
other  profession  receives  his.  I  should  have  expected  that  some^ 
scheme  would  have  been  devised,  to  show  that  he  did  not  derive 
bis  authority  from  the  king  of  his  land,  or  from  any  learned  incor-^ 
poration,  or  from  any  limited  power  whatever.    But  I  should  never 
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have  expected  that,  whereas  in  other  cases  the  witness  of  a  man's 
own  mind,  and  its  inwani  impulses,  though  most  needful  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  though  most  needful  to  convince  him  that  he  is 
walking  in  the  road  appointed  for  him,  are  yet  considered  wholly 
inadequate  to  confer  authority,  and  af&rm  his  position  to  others, 
here,  in  an  office  especially  instituted  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  for 
the  poor  and  ignorant, — an  office  in  which  the  individual  perform- 
ing it  is  to  be  especially  t|idden  and  forgotten,  and  the  majesty  of 
God  asserted, — these  motions  should  be  all  in  all,  and  no  token 
given  which  all  men  alike  can  apprehend,  as  to  the  extent  and  de- 
rivation of  the  influence  which  they  are  intended  to  obey. 

2.  Next  comes  the  question,  so  oAen  discussed  in  previous  sec- 
tions, of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  Jewish  Commonwealth,  as  the  Quaker  confesses,  we  disco- 
ver at  first  a  strict,  definite  organization ;  a  priesthood  limited  to  a 
certain  tribe,  a  place  and  time  appointed  for  sacrifices,  the  sacri- 
fices themselves  appointed.  Here  is  a  rigid  system,  the  author  of 
which  now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Eli,  asserts  as  well  his  own 
prerogative,  as  the  fact,  that  this,  like  every  system,  exists  for  an 
end  and  is  not  itself  an  end,  by  infringing  some  of  it^  maxims. 
Yet  we  know  that  this  divine  precaution  was  not  adequate  to  pre- 
vent a  dead  sense  of  routine,  injurious  to  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem itself,  from  creeping  over  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  were 
subject  to  it.  Wherefore  the  next  contrivance  which  we  notice  in 
this  celestial  machinery,  seems  intended  to  counteract  this  tendency, 
without  any  violation  of  uniformity.  When  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution had  been  well  established,  and  its  principle  explained,  by  its 
operation,  a  new  order  of  men  is  raised  up,  for  the  express  purpose, 
it  seems,  of  proving  that  forms  and  institutions  are  indications  of 
our  relation  to  God,  and  means  of  attaining  to  intercourse  with 
Him,  but  neither  create  the  one,  nor  are  substitutes  for  the  other. 
This  being  the  very  intent  of  the  Prophet's  vocation,  several  con- 
sequences follow  inevitably.  His  functions  cannot  be  defined  in  a 
ritual.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  by  a  formal  law,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  priest,  to  what  portion  of  the  community  he  shall  belong. 
Either  of  these  limitations  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  existence, 
he  would  cease  to  fill  his  proper  place  in  the  great  order.  The 
prophet  lives  as  the  witness  of  a  continual  presence  and  power 
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dwelling  in  the  nation,  which  it  may  forget,  but  of  which  it  can- 
not rid  itself.  He  must  rise  up,  as  the  emblem  of  the  conscience 
which  he  awakens,  of  the  law  concerning  which  he  testifies ;  he 
must  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  upon  the  guilty  soul ;  he  must 
not  allow  it  to  forget  itself  in  the  dizzy  whirl  of  events,  or  the 
monotony  of  observances ;  he  must  malce  it  feel  that  both  alike 
speak  of  a  living  person,  who  is  coming  out  of  his  place  to  judge, 
whose  day  is  at  hand.  To  fasten  this  fact  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  people,  he  must  oftentimes  do  strange  acts ;  he  and  his 
children  are  for  signs  and  wonders ;  he  must  walk  barefoot ;  he 
must  carry  on  a  mimic  siege ;  he  must  see  his  wife  die  and  not 
weep ;  he  must  marry  an  adulteress;  by  all  mean  she  must  break 
the  yoke  of  familiarity  and  custom.  And  yet  he  is  most  orderly. 
From  first  to  last  he  is  a  witness  for  order.  The  aeglect  of  insti- 
tutions, the  indifference  to  divine  precepts,  the  recklessness  of  the 
everlasting  covenant;  these  are  his  charges  against  kings,  and 
priests,  and  people.  If  he  reveals  the  inward  law  of  God,  it  is  in 
the  outward  law  that  he  learns  its  nature  and  mystery;  if  he  de- 
sires communion  with  Ood,  it  is  in  the  temple  he  expects  to  enjoy 
it,  and  to  beholch  his  glory ;  if  he  is  stricken  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  iniquity,  and  of  his  people's,  it  is  a  coal  from  the  altar  touch- 
ing his  lips,  which  purges  it  away ;  the  desolation  of  the  beauti- 
ful city  calb  forth  all  his  human  feelings ;  the  loss  of  the  Shechi- 
nah  is  the  key-note  to  his  most  melancholy  and  awful  religious 
musings. 

Such  are  the  most  obvious  characterestics  of  the  Jewish  prophet, 
the  appointed  witness  for  a  spiritual  faculty  and  life  in  man.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine,  then,  that  an  outward  appointment  is  the 
great  cause  of  corruption  and  hypocris}  in  the  Church,  it  ought  to 
appear  that  the  race  of  prophets  was  far  more  uniformly  pure  and 
exemplary  than  the  race  of  priests ;  that  the  abominations  which 
we  know  are  charged  upon  the  one,  had  no  counterparts  among 
the  other.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  Scripture,  this  was  not  the 
case  at  all.  There  were  just  as  many  false  prophets  as  there  were^^ 
scandalous  priests ;  just  as  many  who  pretended  to  be  uttering  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  when  they  were  but  speaking  a  vision  of  their 
own  hearts,  as  there  were  who  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
clean  and  the  unclean,  or  who  made  the  offering  of  the  Lord  to  be 
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abhorred.  There  were  as  many  who  abused  the  spiritual  call  as 
the  outward  ordination.  But  this  remark  is  by  the  way.  My  main 
obiect  is  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  upon  this  point,  that  the  best 
prophets  were  still  Old  Testament  ministers ;  that  they  were  not 
ministers  of  the  Spirit  The  Quakers  will  not  deny  this.  But 
wherein  did  the  prophet  come  short  of  the  dignity  of  a  New 
Testament  minister  ?  He  exactly  answers  to  their  definition  of 
one.  Take  away  the  law,-the  priesthood,  the  sacrifices,  and  leave 
simply  the  prophet,  and  we  have  the  Quaker  idea  of  the  Christian 
ministry  in  its  most  noble  and  complete  manifestation  :  for  the  Jew 
is  a  witness  to  spiritual  life;  he  obeys  a  spiritual  impulse;  he 
speaks  of  the  Living  Word  dwelling  in  the  heart;  he  speaks 
by  the  Spirit.  Surely,  if  they  are  right,  he  stands  on  a  much 
higher  level  than  Peter  and  Paul,  the  witnesses  for  outward  acts, 
the  preachers  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  And  so  the  early 
Friends  evidently  thought ;  for  all  the  precedents  of  their  proceed- 
ings are  drawn  from  the  records  ot  his.  Their  sudden  appearances, 
and  utterances,  and  witnesses  at  the  gates  of  cities,  were  copiH  (not 
acurately,  I  conceive,  since  the  reverence  for  order  and  institutions, 
for  sacred  places  and  national  worship,  which*  were  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  original,  were  wholly  omitted  in  the  imitation — but 
still  copied)  from  the  acts  of  the  Old  Testament  seer,  and  had  no 
sort  of  type  or  warrant  in  apostolical  practice.  For,  strange  to 
say,  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  appointed  to  introduce  a  new  dis- 
pensation, addressing  a  sense-hardened  people,  and  foretelling  the 
most  awful  crisis  of  their  history  as  at  hand,  did  nevertheless,  in 
their  outward  conduct  and  bearing,  entirely  depart  from  that  pro- 
phetical model  which  was  constantly  before  their  eyes,  and  which, 
for  other  purposes,  they  studied  most  diligently.  All  the  sensible 
and  startling  peculiarities  of  the  prophetical  character  were  aban- 
doned by  men  who  proclaimed  that  they  were  sent  by  Heaven  to 
announce  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers,  the 
accomplishment  of  law  and  prophecy.  Far,  indeed,  were  they 
from  saying,  that  the  function  was  obsolete ;  its  essential  charac- 
teristics were  represented  in  themselves.  They  had  no  authority 
to  declare,  that  even  its  accidental  features  were  lost,  any  more 
than  they  had  authority  to  abolish  sacrifices  or  circuincision.  Ag- 
abus  might  still  bind  the  girdle  on  his  knee ;  the  daughters  of 
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Phillip  the  deacon  might  prophecy ;  but  the  especial  ministers  of 
the  New  Covenant  were  throughout  asserting  for  themselves  a  dif- 
ferent  function  from  this.  They  would  not  even  submit  to  the 
voices  of  brethren  and  sisters  whom  they  acknowledged  to  be 
rightfully  inspired.  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  in  defiance  of  their 
expostulations  and  warnings. 

But  whence  this  difference?    What  is  the  explanation  of  it  ? 
We  say,  that  the  difference  arose  from  this,  that  in  the  days  of  the 
prophets  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  for  that  Christ  was  not  yet 
glorified.    The  priests  and  sacrifices  in  the  Jewish  commonwealth 
testified  of  a  divine  constitution  established  in  the  Word.     The 
order  of  prophets  testified  of  a  divine  Spirit  actuating  and  ener* 
giving  in  man  ;  but  as  the  person  of  the  Word  was  not  yet  mani- 
fested, so  neither  was  the  person  of  the  Spirit.    The  mystery  was 
hid  for  ages  and  generations.     Each  new  step  in  the  divine  plan  is 
a  preparation  for  the  discovery  of  it ;  and  faithful  men  are  enabled 
to  apprehend  it  before  it  is  yet  fully  made  known ;  first,  by  the 
undeviating  regularity  of  the  priesthood,  like  the  settled  succession 
of  day  and  night;  then,  by  the  gusts  of  prophetical  inspiration ^ 
like  the  wind  blowing  where  it  lists ;  lastly,  by  the  inseparable 
connexion  of  one  with  the  other.     The  one,  when  alone,  a  mere 
collection  of  chords,  from  which  no  sound  of  music  could  proceed ; 
the  other,  at  best,  a  mere  iEoIian  harp,  from  which  a  sweet  note 
might  now  and  then  come  forth,  but  utterly  incapable  of  satisfying 
the  soul  with  any  sustained  or  continuous  harmony.     But  when  the 
Son  of  God  came  in  human  flesh,  to  proclaim  Himself  the  source 
of  all  the  order  of  the  universe,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  outward 
organization  which  had  been  foretelling  his  advent  should  be  con* 
verted  into  one  which  assumed  it  for  its  ground ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  when  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  given  by  the  ascended 
Lord,  to  testify  of  the  Father  and  of  Him,  the  prophetical  dispen- 
sation, which  had  been  opening  the  way  for  this  great  manifesta* 
tion,  should  undergo  a  corresponding  change.    The  occasional 
glimpses  of  a  Divine  Lord  of  man,  the  beautiful  vision  in  the  plain 
of  Mamre,  the  angel  in  the  bush,  and  he  who  did  wondrously  be* 
fore  Manoah, — these  preludings  of  the  incarnation,  as  Bishop  Bull 
calb  them,  had  been  lost  in  the  full  swell  of  the  words,  ^'  Lo,  I  am 
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Mirith  you  always."  The  crucified  man  had  been  declared,  by  the 
resurrection,  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, — the  ever-present 
King  of  man.  But  the  foretastes  of  this  revelation  in  the  Old 
Testament,  did  not  fall  farther  short  of  the  revelation  itself,  than 
the  sudden  inspirations  under  the  Old  Testament  fell  short  of  the 
meaning  expressed  in  the  words,  "  When  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
he  received  gifts  for  men,  that  the  Lord  God  might  du>eU  among 
them."  The  Apostles,  therefore,  could  not,  without  sinking  their 
dignity  as  New  Testament  ministers,  have  given  the  same  form  to 
the  prophetical  office  which  it  had  assumed  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion. They  believed  themselves  continually,  not  momentarily  in- 
spired ;  they  felt  that  it  was  their  sin  to  doubt  of  this  continued 
inspiration  ;  a  sin  not  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  it ;  a  sin  to  do 
any  thing  which  would  weaken  the  perception  of  it  in  the  minds 
of  those  to  whom  they  preached.  They  therefore  delivered  their 
appointed  message  with  perfect  calmness  and  coherency.  They 
had  their  commission,  and  this  was  a  surer  token  that  they  had  the 
Spirit  with  them  to  govern  them,  than  any  impulses  and  emotions 
could  possibly  have  been.  They  were  therefore  always  ready  to 
preach,  and  always  able  to  be  silent.  This  was  their  notion  of  a 
New  Testament  ministry,  and  we  say  it  ought  to  be  ours.  As 
ministers  of  the  New  Covenant,  we  must  draw  our  rule  of  conduct 
from  Apostles  and  not  from  Prophets.  It  is  nothing  to  us  that  the 
holy  men  of  old  were  sometimes  called  from  the  sheep-folds  to  be 
the  witnesses  of  a  spiritual  presence  to  the  people,  and  that  this 
inward  call  sufficed,  without  any  other  designation.  We  know 
that  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  received  from  Him  a  formal  and  ex- 
press designation,  before  He  gave  them  powers  to  go  and  preach 
in  the  villages  whither  He  himself  would  come ;  that  after  his 
resurrection.  He  gave  those  Apostles  a  new  and  more  awful  com- 
mission, accompanying  it  with  the  words,  "  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  that  after  his  ascension  they  completed  their  numbers  by 
an  external  arrangement  before  the  Holy  Ghost  endued  them  with 
powers  to  testify  of  the  risen  King.  It  is  nothing  to  us  if  these 
prophets,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  nature  of  their  office,  and 
the  end  for  which  it  was  instituted,  waited  for  a  conscious  afflatus 
before  they  could  utter  their  divine  oracles.  We  know  that  St. 
Paul  said, — '^  If  I  do  this  willingly,  I  have  a  reward ;  but  if  against 
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my  willy  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  comtnitted  to  me.     .     .     . 
A  necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  yea,  wo  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel."     We  know  that  he  set  it  forth  as  the  peculiarity  of  a 
New  Testament  preacher,  that  he  put  no  veil  over  his  face,  that 
he  used  grBat  plainness  of  speech.     We  know  that  now  his  preach- 
ing consists  of  a  plain  statement  of  actual  facts,  now  of  a  long  his- 
torical deduction,  now  turns  upon  some  point  connected  with  the 
habits,  national  character,  and  circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom 
be  speaks, — is  not  merely  eloquent,  but  at  times  most  skilfully 
rhetorical, — but  never  exhibits  a  man  over-mastered  by  a  power 
which  prohibits  him  from  expressing  himself  in  that  way  which  is 
most  suitable  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  hearers.     Was  this  be- 
cause he  wanted  zeal  1  Or  was  it  because  he  possessed  an  intensity 
of  zeal  which  would  never  permit  him  for  a  moment  to  lose  sight 
of  the  end  of  his  apostleship ;  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  sake  of  any 
pleasant  feelings  or  emotions ;  to  think  about  his  own  mind,  when 
his  business  was  to  go  forward  ;  or  to  overlook  any  instruments 
which  God  had  placed  within  his  reach  ?    Was  it  because  he  had 
not  the  Spirit  ?  Or  was  it  because  he  was  under  the  habitual  gov- 
ernment of  that  Spirit  who  hindered  him  from  surrendering  him- 
self to  his  own  tastes  or  emotions,  to  his  own  projects  or  fears,  and 
which  converted  every  object  in  nature  or  art,  all  history,  all  pass- 
ing events,  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  ?     Once  more,  it  is  no- 
thing to  us  that,  under  the  old  economy,  there  were  prophetesses  as 
well  as  prophets,  and  that  during  the  interval  between  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
Commonwealth,  this  part  of  the  s}stem  may,  like  all  its  other  mere 
accidents,  have  been  gradually  disappearing  indeed,  but  not  have 
actually  ceased.     If  there  had  been  any  restriction  whatever,  any, 
I  mean,  but  what  is  reserved  in  the  depths  of  Divine  Wisdom,  as 
to  the  subjects  of  the  prophetical  call,  it  would  not  seem  to  have 
answered  its  purpose  as  a  balance  to  the  rigid  formality  of  the 
priestly  institution.     But  when  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  an- 
nounced, that  he  would  have  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches^ 
we  perceive  at  once  that  the  principle  which  had  been  all  along 
asserted  in  the  regular  organization  of  the  Jewish  Church,  now 
that  the  formal  constitution  had  been  brought  into  union  with  the 
spiritual  power,  was  to  become  an  universal  law.    If  St.  Paul  had 
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merely  suggested  this  rule  as  one  which  was  expedient,  in  order  to 
meet  Jewish  and  Heathen  prejudices,  we  easily  admit  that  the  Om- 
nipotent Spirit  might  be  expected  at  difTerent  periods  practically  to 
annul  it  But  if  he  was  actually  restraining  a  practice  common 
among  both  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  if  he  was  doing  this  profess- 
edly upon  principles  connected  with  the  divinely  appointed  relation 
of  the  sexes  to  each  other,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  Spirit 
of  Order,  by  the  mouth  of  bis  chosen  witness,  was  announcing  the 

y  law  of  his  own  commonwealth.  And  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does 
not  break  Aown  eternal  laws  and  ordinances,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
bearing  witness  to  his  power,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
Christian  morality ;  because  power  is  the  handmaid  of  love  and 
order,  and  when  it  forsakes  their  fellowship,  and  claims  a  separate 
existence,  is  devilish,  not  godlike. 

In  this  case,  as  in  all  the  others  we  have  as  yet  considered,  it 
seems  that  the  Quaker  is  guilty  of  the  very  sin  which  he  imputes  to  his 

/brethren ;  that  he  is  the  reviver  of  the  old  economy  while  he  is 
professing  to  assert  the  glory  of  the  Gospel.  And  it  will  be  seen 
how  remarkably  his  complaints  against  a  succession  of  ministers 
illustrate  this  tendency.  Just  <is  he  will  not  allow  that  in  an  univer- 
sal and  spiritual  dispensation  Baptism  can  take  the  place  of  Circum- 
cision, the  Eucharist  of  the  Passover,  so  he  cannot  understand  how 
in  such  a  dispensation  the  succession  by  merely  laying  on  of  hands 
can  take  place  of  the  Levitical  and  Aaronic  succession.  And  just 
as  I  maintained,  that  the  difference  between  a  national  dispensation 
and  one  which  is  spiritual  and  universal  is  realized  in  the  difference 
between  these  two  sets  of  institutions,  and  is  lost  when  the  old 
iostitutions  are  merely  abolished  ;  so  I  maintain,  that  the  same 
difference  is  set  in  the  clearest  light  by  the  change  from  a  ministry 
which  is  permanent  in  a  particular  tribe  and  family,  to  one  which 
is  perpetuated  by  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  that  thosejvhfljjipon 
Quaker  g:rounds,  reject  this  last  method  as  carnal  and  secular,  bnve 
no  escape  but  that  of  slavishly  imitating  the  most  superficial  and 
transitory  peculiarities  of  a  by-gone  period. 

3.  The  last  point  to  be  considered  is  that  of  ministerial  gifts. 
There  were,  as  every  one  knows,  under  the  old  dispensation,  schools 
of  the  Prophets.  But  we  must  not  lay  such  stress  upon  this  fact  as 
to  deny,  that  in  many  cases  the  Prophet's  call  was  itself  that  which 
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endowed  him  with  the  functions  necessary  for  bis  task.  At  any 
rate  there  was,  it  should  seem,  no  outward  act  by  which  he  became 
invested  with  the  powers  that  he  aflerwards  exercised.*  If  what 
I  have  said  respecting  the  nature  of  his  office  be  true,  it  could  not 
have  been  otherwise.  There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing, that  the  Priest  might  be  attired  with  his  solemn  robes,  and  in- 
vested with  his  awful  authority,  by  a  right  of  consecration ;  his 
endowments  were  matter  of  formal,  legal  explanation.  But  no  idea 
which  had  yet  been  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  could  have 
enabled  him  to  understand  how  giAs  of  so  subtle  and  inexphcable 
a  character  as  those  which  the  Prophets  exercised,  could  have  been 
transmitted  by  any  similar  method.  The  man  of  holy  meditation, 
whose  life  is  a  witness  to  his  own  continual  sense  of  unseen  pres- 
ence, comes  forth,  and  awakens  in  kings,  or  priests,  or  people,  the 
feeling  of  their  own  subjection  to  an  eternal  law,  which  they  have 
forgotten  or  resisted.  By  eloquence  and  song  he  rouses  the  spell- 
bound, death-stricken  conscience  of  the  nation  ;  compels  it  to  re- 
member that  it  is  within  the  bonds  of  an  everlasting  covenant ;  and 
shows  what  judgments  must  startle  it  out  of  its  long  sensual  dream. 
The  acknowledgment  of  an  operation  from  above,  inspiring  the 
understanding  of  the  Prophet,  comes  at  the  same  moment  to  the 
mind,  of  the  hearer  with  the  consciousness  of  a  secret  wonderful 
operation  upon  himself.  He  does  not  distinguish  with  any  accuracy 
between  the  power  which  has  raised  the  teacher  into  a  poet,  and 
himself  into  a  man ;  still  less  does  he  know  from  whom  either  impulse 
proceeds.  He  perceives  only  that  there  is  some  deep  influence  at 
work,  invisible,  indefinite,  incomprehensible. 

But,  happily  for  that  age,  and  for  all  ages  to  come,  the 
duties  of  the  Prophet  were  not  limited  to  this  task.  Beneath  this 
consciousness  of  a  living  judge  spying  out  his  ways,  with  the  awful 
thoughts  which  it  generates,  other  desires  discover  themselves  in 
the  mind  of  the  holy  Israelite,  which  the  teacher  is  to  educate  by 
certain  promises  and  glorious  hopes.  Through  him  man  is  to  be 
taught,  not  only  of  that  within  him  which  fears  and  trembles  before 

*  The  case  of  Rlisha  may  be  conaidered  an  exception.  But  was  not  a  prophet  in 
Samaria  in  some  sense  a  substitute  for  the  priest,  or,  at  all  erents,  a  witness  for  the 
institution  T 
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Grod,  but  of  tbat  which  no'ih'ng  but  the  vision  of  God  can  satisfy. 
The  same  event  which  is  to  set  free  the  conscience,  so  iar  as  its 
fears  spring  from  the  dread  of  sin,  not  the  love  of  it,  is  .also  that 
which  is  to  present  these  longings  with  their  perfect  object.  The 
coming  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  is  to  take  %wey  the  sin  of  the 
^  world, — of  Him  who  is  to  show  men  the  Father, — this,  consequently, 
is  that  glorious  consummation  of  all  past  history,  to  which  the 
prophetic  eye  is  a\;A'ays  turned,  and  in  the  glories  of  which  every 
true  Israelite,  whether  still  sojourning  on  earth  or  departed  from  it, 
understands  assuredly  that  he  shall  be  a  partaker.  But  on  this  hope 
is  entailed  another,  equally  exhilarating  and  still  more  mysterious. 
The  spirit  in  man,  striving  after  this  perfect  object,  hereafter  to  be 
revealed,  fecjs  that  when  it  is  admitted  to  behold  him,  it  will  need 
to  be  sustained  by  a  life  proceeding  from  himself-^feels  that,  if  it  is 
admitted  to  conVerse  with  Him,  it  will  need  the  assurance  that  He 
also  is  conversing  with  it.  An  unspeakable  communion,  a  Spirit 
witnessing  with  our  spirit,  nothing  less  than  this  cai^be  the  boundary 
of  the  aspirations  which  have  been  thus  wonderfully  called  out.  The 
Prophet  meets  this  deepest  cry  of  the  inner  man  ;  and  the  promise 
of  the  Spirit  being  poured  from  above,  and  the  desert  blossoming 
with  the  rose,  is  indissolubly  linked  to  the  promise  of  a  King  who 
shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and  in  whom  the  glory  of  the  Most 
High  shall  shine  forth. 

As  the  mind  of  the  prophet  himself  rose  to  the  level  of  these 
anticipations,  it  is  impossible  but  that  he  must  have  perceived  a  dis- 
tinction between  that  spirit  in  him  which  longed  for  intercourse 
with  the  Everlasting  Spirit,  and  those  faculties  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, by  which  he  was  able  to  impart  the  desires  and  hopes 
with  which  he  had  been  inspired,  to  other  men.  Both,  he  will  have 
felt,  are  subject  to  a  divine  impulse,  a  divine  government,  but  one  is 
in  some  sense  a  divine  faculty,  meant  for  fellowship  with  that  which 
is  divine,  not  realizing  its  own  properties  but  in  that  fellowship  ; 
the  other  is  meant  to  obey  a  motion  with  which,  strictly  speaking, 
it  cannot  sympathize.  But  the  deeper,  the  diviner  faculty,  is  the 
more  universal ;  this  belongs  to  me  as  a  man ;  this  is  the  privilege 
of  my  race ;  the  other  is  specially  imparted  to  me  for  wise  and  gra- 
cious purposes ;  distinguishing  me  from  my  fellows ;  to  be  received 


». 
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«  as  an  awful  trust;  to  be  used  for  their  benefit.  Hence,  in  that 
great  period  of  manifestation  to  which  he  looks  forward,  he  will, 
ait  times,  llave  anticipated, — first,  that  in  close  connexion  with  the 
.  revelation  of  Him  who  is  the  object  of  desire  to  all  nations,  there 
would  also  be  a  revelation  of  Him  who  had  been  moving  secretly 
'  the  hearts  and  undentandings  of  men ;  next,  that  this  revelation 
would  in  some  striking  manner  be  at  once  the  assertion  of  Him  as 
holding  fellowship  with  men  universally,  and  as  bestowing  those 
special  gifts  by  which  some  men  are  qualified  to  be  the  guides  and 
teachers  of  their  brethren. 

Whether  this  anticipation  did  take  a  definite  form  in  the  minds 
of  the  Prophets  or  no,  we  can  tell  how  it  was  realized.  The  Son 
of  God  selects  his  chosen  servants,  the  heralds  of  his  kingdom,  from 
the  fishermen  of  Galilee.    With  them  he  converses  for  fhree  years, 

fp  teaching  them  to  apprehend  mysteries  which  had  been  kept  hid 
from  generations ;  telling  them  that  they  were  permitted  to  see  that 
which  Kings  and  Prophets  had  not  seen  ;  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
'  *them,'Still  treating  them  as  men  destined  for  a  work — not  merely 
imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of  truth,  but  a  method  of  commu- 
nicating it.  But,  after  the  call  which  these  disciples  had  received ; 
after  the  wonderful  discipline  by  which  He  had  so  long  prepared 
them ;  after  He  had  re-appeared  to  them  in  his  risen  form,  and 
breathed  on  them,  saying,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  j"  still  He 
told  them  that  they  were  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  Xi  receive  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Father ;  and  that  then,  and  then  only,  should  they  have 
power  from  on  high  to  perform  their  work.  As  I  have  remarked 
before,  they  were  met,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  college ;  they 
had  formally  completed  their  number  when  this  promise  was  fulfill- 
ed. And  what  was  the  fulfillment  ?  The  deep  mystery  of  it,  I 
have  contended  before,  (herein  following  the  Church,  which  has 
fixed  Trinity  Sunday  to  follow  next  upon  Whitsunday,)  consisted  ia 
the  formal  declaration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Person,  the  assertion 
of  the  Divine  Unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  Him,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Universal  Church.  But  this  is  inseparably 
connected  in  Scripture  with  the  conferring  of  powers  on  a  set  of 
men  previously  marked  out  to  be  Ministers  of  Christ.  The  call  of 
Christ  was  not  sufficient ;  here  was  a  formal  endowment  with  the 
gifis  which  Christ  had  designed  for  them  when  He  bade  tbem 
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leave  their  Dets,  and  which  He  had  now  received  for  them  from  on 
high. 

Signs,  we  know,  accompanied  the  first  great  declaration  of  this 
Divine  Presence  in  the  Church.  Those  signs  were  like  the  twig  or 
clod  of  earth  which  in  ancient  feoffments  attested  the  delivery  of  a 
portion  of  land  to  a  certain  person  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  We 
should  as  little  expect  them  to  be  continually  repeated,  as  that  the 
twig  or  clod  should  be  solemnly  presented  to  the  new  possessor, 
whenever  he  performed  a  fresh  act  of  ownership.  But  the  princi- 
ple asserted  by  these  signs,  we  affirm  to  be  perpetual.  The  Spirit 
of  Grod,  by  a  wonderful  demonstration,  declares  that  He  is  dwelling 

V  among  men ;  that  an  organized  body  of  men  has  been  provided  for 
bis  habitation ;  that  through  this  body  his  blessings  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  world ;  that  through  a  portion  of  this  body,  his  bless- 
ings are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  rest.  Every  thing  on  this  great 
day  of  spiritual  inspiration,  speaks  of  preparation,  order,  distinction, 
unity.  No  chance  or  casual  moment  is  selected,  but  the  period  of 
an  ancient  festival ;  no  secret  place,  but  an  upper  chamber  in  the 
temple ;  no  chance  individual,  but  men  who  have  been  for  years 
openly  preparing  for  the  work.  Whatever  system,  then,  teaches 
that  a  minister  is  not  publicly  and  openly,  and  once  for  all  endow- 
ed with  certain  powers  and  faculties  for  his  work,  these  powers 
being  sustained  within  him  by  the  constant  presence  of  Him  who 
bestows  them ;  whatever  system  conveys  the  notion,  that  the  min- 
ister, being  such  by  virtue  of  his  inward  call,  is  either  then  invested 
with  the  requisite  gifts,  or  receives  them  afterwards,  from  time  to 
time,  by  sudden  movements  and  inspirations,  we  affirm  is  essential- 
ly an  Old  Testament  system.  And  the  consequences  of  such  a  sys- 
tem must  infallibly  be  these : — The  mere  spiritual  faculty,  which  is 
awakened  in  him  by  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  will  be  confound- 
ed with  that  Spirit  himself;  his  personality  will  be  forgotten  in  his 
operations ;  there  will  be  a  fearful  confusion  between  the  human 

I  speaker  and  the  Invisible  power  which  speaks  in  him,  alternating 
with  a  continual  attempt  to  separate  them  ;  the  intellectual  facal- 
ties  and  endowments  will  first  be  despised,  because  they  are  suppos- 
ed to  have  no  connection  with  the  Spirit ;  and  then  will  be  con- 
founded with  the  faculty  which  is  truly  divine  and  spiritual  in  man, 
when  both  are  found  to  proceed  from  the  same  source,  and  the  for- 
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mer  to  be  the  means  of  evoking  the  latter.  I  say,  if  we  conadered 
wherein  the  Old  Testament  system  was  defective,  and  how  the 
blanks  are  filled  up  in  the  New  ;  and  then  heard  of  a  scheme  in 
which  these  blanks  were  restored,  without,  however,  a  restoration 
of  those  other  portions  of  the  old  system,  which  prevented  that  which 
was  necessarily  imperfect  from  being  evil,  we  should  look  for  all 
these  mischiefs  as  the  fruits  of  it.  And  the  actual  history  of  the 
Quakers  fulfils  every  one  of  these  predictions.  The  belief  in  the 
Personality  of  the  Spirit,  in  his  difference  from  the  spiritual  life 
which  He  originates,  has  been  that  truth  which  they  have  found  it 
most  difficult  to  realize,  and  which  has  been  continually  slipping 
away  from  them.  Their  ministers,  even  in  the  best  age  of  their  so- 
ciety, were  almost  idolized.  They  have  veered  continually  between 
contempt  for  the  intellectual  powers  generally,  and  a  vast  over- 
appreciation  of  them,  when  they  seemed  to  be  under  spiritual  guid- 
ance. And  all  these  contradictions  are  now  reaching  a  head,  and 
threatening  the  extinction  of  their  body. 

The  Presbyterian, 

We  pass  to  those  whose  objections  are  principally  and  express- 
ly against  Episcopacy.  Some  of  these  turn  upon  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  some  are  derived  from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  some 
are  founded  upon  experience.  The  first  take  this  form — '  Christ  is 
the  only  Bishop  of  his  Church.  All  attempts  to  substitute  another 
orerseership,  for  his,  are  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  our  re- 

.  J^'  latioii  to  Him.  The  words  '^  Call  no  man  your  father  upon  earth, 
for  one  is  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  though  they  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  fathers  in  some  sense, 

'  for  St.  Paul  constantly  calls  himself  one,  do  assuredly  confound  all 

such  pretensions  to  fatherhood  as  the  Bishops  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  office  put  forth.  Assumption  and  domination,  the  very  oppo- 
site qualities  to  those  which  should  appear  in  a  ministry,  are  impli- 
ed in  the  conception  of  this  function.  And  secondly,  it  is  not  borne 
out^  the  least  warrant  of  revelation.  That  the  word  iniaxonog  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  no  one  will  dispute.  But 
it  is  found  in  such  connexions  as  show  that  the  officer  whom  it  de- 
notes was  not  distinguished  from  the  Presbyter— that  the  Apostles, 
at  all  events,  did  not  look  upon  the  distinction  as  m  any  wise  con- 
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nected  with  the  being  of  the  Church.  If  then  we  would  have  a 
Church  upon  a  scriptural  platform,  framed  according  to  Apostoli- 
cal precedent,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  Bishops  would  find  no 
place,  or  a  very  unimportant  place  in  it.  But,  thirdly,  it  may  be 
said  that  we  cannot  return  strictly  to  those  precedents,  that  the 
Church  has  a  principle  of  life  and  authority  in  itself,  and  that  we 
are  to  consider  the  way  in  which  institutions  have  actually  devel- 
oped themselves.  Very  well;  then  look  at  all  the  cruelty,  usurpa- 
tion, pride,  secularity,  which  have  been  manifested  by  these  spirit- 
ual fathers.  And  then  say,  whether  the  history  of  the  Church 
be  not  as  conclusive  a  witness  against  them  as  the  words  of  inspi- 
ration.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  objection  which  is  founded  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  does  not  merely  affect  the  prmciple  of  Epis- 
cquicy.  Its  application  is  very  wide  indeed,  Presbyterians  in 
general  have  perceived  that  it  strikes  at  the  notion  of  any  human 
priesthood.  If  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  universal  Bishop,  interfere 
with  the  existence  of  earthly  Bishops,  the  fact  that  He  is  the  Priest 
of  his  Church,  of  course  makes  it  impossible  that  any  inferior  per- 
sons should  usurp  that  name.  Probably  the  last  case  will  be  felt 
to  be  stronger  than  the  first ;  at  all  events,  many  persons  are  found 
to  denounce  the  use  of  the  words  UQevg  and  Sacerdos  in  the  Divine 
economy,  who  will  contend  stoutly  for  the  importance  of  Bishops. 
Now  I  wish  it  might  be  considered,  that  if  these  phrases  be  on  this 
ground  denied  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  they  must  on  the 
same  ground  be  denied  to  the  members  of  it  The  words,  *'  We 
are  made  Kings  and  Priests  unto  God,*'  which  are  so  often  quoted 
to  confute  the  pretensions  of  a  particular  caste  or  ministry,  are 
themselves  profane  and  dangerous  words.  They  are  appropriating 
to  the  servant  the  acts  and  offices  which,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
exclusively  appertain  to  the  Lord.  Nor  can  the  argument  stop 
here.  There  must  be  a  careful  weeding  out  in  theological  books, 
»  and  above  all,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  of  every  phrase  which, 
being  first  used  to  describe  the  head  of  the  body,  is  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  body  itself,  or  to  any  of  its  members.  I  beseech  any 
one  calmly  and  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  effect  which  such  a 
change  must  produce«-I  do  not  say  in  the  dialect  of  Christianity, 
bu(p--in  its  deepest  and  most  essential  principles*    For  surely,  if  it 
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hare  one  priDcipIe  which  more  essentially  belongs  to  it  than  ano* 
ther,  this  b  the  one,  that  the  language  which  makes  Chiist  known 
to  us,  is  the  only  language  which  can  fitly  make  the  Church  known 
to  us.  Not  merely  Catholic  divinity,  but  Puritan  divinity,  recog- 
nises the  identification  of  offices  in  Christ  and  in  his  faithfiii  mem- 
bers, as  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  the  Gospel.  Where,  I  ask,  is 
the  line  to  be  drawn  ? 

Whence  arises  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  state  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  of  each  member  of  the  Church,  is  the  image  of 
his  state  who  has  redeemed  it ;  and  the  impropriety  of  the  doctrine, 
that  every  office  in  the  Church  is  the  image  of  some  office  perform- 
ed by  Christ  in  his  own  person — is  the  means  by  that  office  present- 
ed to  men,  and  made  effectual  for. them  through  all  time  ? 

I  have  no  more  earnest  desire  than  that  the  proposition  which  I 
have  put  forward :  *  if  the  Incarnation  mean  any  thing,  if  the  ^^ 
Church  be  not  a  dream,  all  offices  exercised  hy  her  on  hehaJfofhU' 
moniiy  must  he  offices  first  exercised  hy  Christ,^  should  be  set  side 
by  side  with  the  Presbyterian  proposition,  *  It  is  profane  and  vnck- 
ed  to  apply  to  ordinary  human  creatures,  the  names  whidi,  designate 
the  works  and  offices  of  Christ,^  that  each  should  be  pushed  to  its 
furthest  consequences,  and  that  each  should  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  holiest  men  among  those  whose  educational  prejuf 
dices  would  lead  them  to  reject  Episcopacy.  I  have  no  fear  as  to 
the  result ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  great  collateral  advantage 
would  follow  from  this  method  of  considering  the  subject.  We 
are  constantly  asked  how  w^  dare  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  an.  . 
outward  ordinance,  as  if  it  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  great  essen- 
tial truths  of  the  Gospel.  Is  it  not  at  best  a  mere  outwork  of 
Christianity  ?  Our  answer  is  derived  from  this  great  Presbyterian 
argument.  That  cannot  be  a  trifle  which  involves  the  most  oppo- 
site conception  of  the  whole  order  of  the  Church. and  of  human 
Society.  If  the  objection  we  have  been  considering  be  a  true  one, 
tlie  language  which  the  most  earnestly  religious  men  have  been 
using,  at  the  times  when  they  were  most  religious,  when  they 
were  striving  to  express  the  most  spiritual  and  fundamental  tniths,  is 
inconsistent  language,  and  must  be  abandoned.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  principle  be  a  true  one,  it  must  be  a  question  of  the 
highest  practical  moment,  whether  the  idea  of  Christ's  Episcopacy 
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or  of  his  Priestbood  can  be  preserved  among  men,  wben  tbat, 
vrbicb  upon  tbis  bypotbesis  is  tbe  divine  metbod  for  preserving 
tbem,  bas  been  rejected. 

2.  '  But  tbis  view,  bowever  it  may  be  defended  by  tbeories,  re^ 
ceives  no  justification  from  Scripture.'  I  admit  at  once,  tbat  if 
tbe  Acts  of  tbe  Apostles  were  set  before  me,  and  I  were  desired  to 
make  out  from  tbem  alone  what  the  office  of  tbe  Overseer  was,  as 

K  distinguished  from  that  of  tbe  Presbyter,  I  should  decline  the  task 

as  hopeless.    Nor  do  I  think,  that  if  I  were  allowed  to  add  to  tbe 

hints  which  this  book  supplies,  all  that  I  could  gather  with,  respect 

^  to  these  particular  names  from  tbe  Epistles,  I  should  be  much 

nearer  to  satisfaction.    My  difficulty,  I  confess,  is  to  understand 

^  how,  from  these  scattered  notices,  the  Presbyterian  bas  been  able 
to  arrive  at  the  clear  and  satisfying  conclusion,  that  the  whole 
Church  for  thirteen  centuries,  and  tbe  greater  part  of  the  Church 
for  sixteen  centuries,  has  been  utterly  wrong  in  believing  that  such 
an  officer  as  the  one  who  is  understood  by  tbe  word  fiisbop,  is 
meant  to  exist  in  it.    I  should  be  sorry  upon  such  evidence  to  con- 
demn tbe  very  paltriest  ceremony  which  could  allege  a  similar  pre- 
scription in  its  favour.    Of  course,  therefor;,  1  should  be  equally 
sorry  to  put  in  such  evidence  as  supplying  the  original  title-deed  of 
the  institution.     For,  were  there  no  other,  I  should  scarcely  know 
how  to  state  the  question  which  is  to  be  settled.    The  Presbyterian 
would  not  allow  me  to  word  it  thus :  '  Did  there  exist  in  the  time 
of  the   Apostles   an   order  of  priests  distinct  from  that  of  Bish- 
ops V  for  he  does  not  admit  that  there  is  an  order  of  priests  any 
more  than  one  of  Bishops,  nor  shoulcf  I  be  at  all  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain bow  soon  the  functions  which  I  attribute  to  the  priest  became 
separated  from  those  which  I  suppose  belong  to  the  Bishop.     The 
only  point,  therefore,  which  could  be  brought  into  debate,  would 
be  whether  the  word  fnimiono^*  always  means  in  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  pastor  of  a  number  of  congregations,  and 
te  word  TiQM^vreQog  always  means,  in  the  same  language,  the 
pastor  of  one ;  a  question  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer  in 
the  negative.     But  when  I  turn  again  to  these  Acts  and  these 
Epistles,!  find  a  name  which  puzzles  me  much  more  than  either  of 
these ;  one  which  meets  me  at  every  turn,  one  wh'cb  is  implied  in 
every  sentence  of  them,  one  of  which  I  must  get  a  solution  some* 
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"where  if  I  can.  What  manDer  of  people  are  these  AposUes  whose 
acts  are  recorded  Id  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  whose  letters  are  pre- 
served for  the  perpetual  instruction  of  the  Church  ?  It  may  be 
answered,  *They  were  the  persons  selected  by  our  Lord  to  be  with 
Him  in  his  temptations  while  He  was  upon  earth,  and  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  his  resurrection  after  He  had  left  the  world.'  No  doubt 
these  were  the  functions  of  the  first  twelve  disciples.  The  Incar- 
nation of  Christ  was  to  be  the  ground  of  the  new  kingdom  ;  it  was 
needful  that  there  should  be  persons  who  had  seen  and^  handled  the 
>vord  of  life.  About  this  matter  there  is  no  dispute.  Thequflstion 
is,  first,  whether  the  fruits  of  the  Incarnation  ceased  with  the  time 
i?hen  our  Lord  left  the  world,  or  whether  they  only  began  to 
show  themselves;  next,  whether  the  form  which  Christ  himself 
gave  to  the  infant  kingdom,  was  the  form  which  it  was  to  retain 
through  all  the  future  circumstances  of  its  development;  and 
therefore,  3rdly,  whether  the  office  of  the  Apostles  was  to  be  de- 
funct when  the  particular  circumstances  which  made  the  name  ap- 
propriate had  ceased  to  exist.  If  the  apostleship  were  inseparably 
connected  with  its  first  accidents,  it  would  seem  strange  that  St 
Paul,  whose  calling  was  of  an  altogether  different  kind  from  that 
of  the  twelve,  who  had  not  been  with  our  Lord  during  his  stay 
upon  earth,  who  was  expressly  a  witness  of  that  state  of  glory  in 
which  we  believe  that  Christ  is  now,  as  much  as  when  He  stopped 
the  persecutor  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  should  have  so  eagerly 
asserted  for  himself  the  pasition  and  the  powers  of  an  Apostle.  It 
would  seem  strange,  too,  that  those  powers,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
other  Apostles  were  able  to  go  forth  witnessing  of  their  Master's 
resurrection,  were  not  those  which  they  derived  from  Him  while 
He  was  upon  earth,  not  those  even  which  they  received  from  Him 
immediately  afler  his  resurrection,  but  were  those  which  came 
upon  them  af\er  He  had  gone  out  of  the  sight  of  men,  and  was  as- 
cended on  high  that  He  might  fill  all  things.  The  question,Jhgre- 
fore,  to  be  decided  when  this  evidence  is  brought  ^before,  us,  is  sim- 
ply  whether  there  was  or  was  not  to  be  jcontiouedin  the  Churchy 
any  ofiSce  corresponding  in  its  essential  characteristics  to  that  one 
which  we  judge  from  the  New  Testament  ta  be  the  ^stingulshing 
one  of  the  Church  at  its  foundation.  The  common  opinion  b, 
that  by  the  perpetuation  of  this  office  the  Church  has  been  per- 
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wtuat(*(1 ;  the  connexion  of  different  ages  with  each  other  realized ; 
the  wholeness  and  unity  of  the  body  declared.  The  changes 
which  hnvc  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  this  office  we  suppose 
to  be  changes  as  to  name,  as  to  the  number  of  the  persons  feeling 
it,  as  to  the  limits  of  their  government ;  changes,  some  of  them 
presupposed  in  the  very  existence  of  a  body  which  was  to  have  an 
unlimited  expansion  ;  none  of  them  affecting  its  nature  or  its  ob- 
ject. The  Presbyterian  says  that  no  institution  of  the  kind  does 
exist  in  the  Church  ;  that  is  to  say^that  the  platform  of  the  Church 
in  the  present  day  is  not  the  apostolic  platform.  Yet  he  says  this  in 
the  same  breath  with  which  he  protests  against  our  departure  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament  practice,  and  calls  upon  us  to 
abandon  all  ecclesiastic!  precedents  for  the  sake  of  conforming 
to  it. 

3.  One  of  the  main  reasons  which  he  gives  for  this  exhortation, 
is  the  gross  corruption  and  secularity  which  have  been  the  result  of 
the  Episcopal  system  wherever  it  has  been  established.  I  neither 
meet  thi  charge  by  saying  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  nor 
by  special  pleading  the  instances  which  are  brought  forward  in 
support  of  it ;  nor  by  resorting  to  the  seldom  satisfactory  common- 
place, that  the  abuse  of  an  institution  is  no  argument  against  its 
use.  I  might  with  far  more  reason  and  success  produce  the  facts, 
which  prove  that  in  nearly  every  case  in  which  the  Church  has 
enlarged  her  borders,  in  which  the  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all 
nations"  has  been  really  acted  out.  Bishops  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  fulfilling  the  command  and  obtaining  the  promise.  But 
I  would  rather  place  the  argument  on  another  ground  :  1  would 
undertake  to  show,  and  I  would  go  through  all  ecclesiastical  history 
in  support  of  the  position,  that  the  secularity  of  Bishops  has  been 
in  all  cases  the  effect  of  their  720/  believing  in  the  dignity  and 
divinity  of  their  oWn  ordination ;  and  the  assumption  of  any  par- 
ticular Bishop  has  always  been  the  eflfect  of  his  denying  the  dignity 
and  effect  of  his  brethren's  ordination.  You  show  me  a  Bishop 
who  is  in  all  respects  a  splendid  feudal  lord,  with  his  hounds  and 
his  falcons — his  sumptuous  table— his  armed  retrainers.  Well!  I 
see  a  man  who  feels  about  his  office,  just  as  you  do,  that  it  carries 
with  it  no  divine  authority  ;  that  he  is  under  no  responsibility  for 
the  exercise  of  it  except  to  the  class  in  which  he  moves,  and  to  the 
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civil  power  which  has  added  cerlain  honours  fo  it.  My  wish  is  to 
cure  him  of  the  habit  of  feeling  which  yoa  would  rivel  in  him. 
But  you  will  say,  perhaps, '  were  he  a  Christian  minister  he  wouW 
not  be  templed  lo  this  sccularity.' — What  do  you  mean  by  such 
words?  Do  you  mean  that  he  would  not  belemjilcd  to  0/1^1  seculari- 
ty — that  the  parochial  clergyman,  comfortably  settled  in  his  manse, 
has  not  the  temptation  to  sink  into  the  habits  of  an  ordinary  mem  -  . 
ber  of  the  middle  class^that  the  mendicant  friar,  or  the  itinerant 
Protestant  preacher,  is  not  liable  to  be  infected  by  the  set  to  whom 
be  ministers,  and  by  whom  he  obtains  his  livelihood  ?  You  cannot 
say  this  without  outraging  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  tho  wit- 
ness of  experience.  Secularily  of  some  kind, — (of  what  kind  the  ^ 
character  of  the  age,  of  the  man,  of  his  company  determines,) 
has  assailed,  and  must  always  assail  every  man  in  this  world  ;  and 
I  believe  there  is  no  deliverance  from  it  for  any  man,  but  in  the 
belief  that  he  has  a  vocation.  Whether  it  is  in  accordance  or 
not  with  the  order  of  Providence,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ's 
flock  should  be  also  ministers  of  the  nation,  and  that  each  class 
of  the  nation  should  feel  the  influence  of  some  one  of  its  classes, 
I  shall  consider  in  a  future  section.  On  ihe  subject  of  Episcopal 
assumption,  1  need  only  refer  to  the  history  of  popes  and  partriarchs 
for  a  proof,  that  the  occasion  of  it  is  ever  an  exaltation  of  some 
advantage  of  place  or  circumstance  connected  with  Ihe  order  above 
the  order  itself. 

Objeclions  lo  an  absolving  powtr  in  ministers. 
I  have  said  that  the  main  principle  of  the  Presbyterian  argu- 
ment is  as  directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  as  it  is  to*^ 
the  idea  of  Episcopacy.  In  dealing  with  the  one  question,  then,  I 
have  implicitly  discussed  the  other.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  a 
priesthood  is  so  much  involved  with  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  that 
my  last  section  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  statement  of  my 
views  respecting  it.  Still  there  is  so  much  horror  in  many  mindB 
of  that  absolving  power  which  I  have  attributed  lo  the  Christian 
Bishop  and  to  those  whom  he  endon-s  with  it,  and  their  complaints 
involve  consequences  of  so  practical  a  character,  that  I  think  I 
should  be  wrong  not  to  give  them  a  separate  consideration.  I  do 
not  class  them  under  the  head  of  Presbyterian  objections,  because 
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there  are  many  Episcopalians  who  appear  to  share  in  them.    They 
may  be  expressed  thus : 

^  According  to  St.  Paul,  those  who  believe  in  Christ  are  justified 
from  all  things  from  which  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  Law 
of  Moses.  Ambassadors  are  sent  forth  to  declare  Christ's  Gospel 
to  men,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  prevented  from  believing  by 
the  want  of  bearing ;  in  order  that  if  they  believe  they  may  re- 
ceive this  justification  and  freedom  of  the  conscience.  This  is  the 
true  office  of  the  minister ;  all  these  are  accidental  and  subordinate 
to  it  He  may  own  orders  and  governments  in  the  Church,  Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal,  Apostolical,  what  you  will ;  but  the  preaching 
of  Christ  is  his  true  and  essential  function  :  his  commission  is  to  do 
this«  tbis  first,  this  above  all  things.  When  he  pretends  that  he 
has  some  other  way  of  relieving  the  conscience  than  this ;  when  he 
says  that  he  has  the  power  of  pardoning  and  absolving, — that  he 
may  pronounce  men  free  from  their  sins,— he  is  not  only  committing 
a  fearful  usurpation  upon  the  rights  of  Christ,  he  is  actually  mis- 
understanding and  denying  the  true  character  of  his  own  office. 
He  deprives  himself  of  his  true  power,  in  his  eagerness  to  grasp  a 
power  which  has  never  been  given  him  by  God,  and  can  never  be 
of  the  least  use  to  man.' 

There  is  one  point  which  is  very  important  to  take  notice  of  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  According  to  the  idea  which  has  always 
existed  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  same  person  to  whom  the 
function  of  absolving  is  committed  has  also  the  function  of  ad- 
ministering the  Eucharist.  These  two  duties  never  have  been 
separated,  and  it  is  most  needful  that  they  should  be  contemplated 
in  their  relation  to  each  other;  for  if  the  Eucharist  be  that  act  in 
which  the  worshipper  is  especially  brought  into  direct  communion 
with  his  Lord,  that  act  in  which  the  mere  human  and  visible  agent 
is  most  entirely  lost  and  forgotten,  or  only  contemplated  as  one  who 
bears  witness  that  He  whom  he  serves  is  a  living  and  actual  person, 
we  must  suppose  that  this  is  a  key  to  the  whole  character  of  the 
office,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  exercised.  If,  again,  the  Eucharist 
involve  at  once  a  confession  of  sins  on  the  part  of  the  receivers,  a 
thankful  acknowledgment  of  a  state  of  fellowship  and  blessedness 
with  their  Lord,  into  which  they  have  been  brought,  though  they 
may  have  walked  most  unworthily  of  it,  the  acceptance  of  a  pledge 
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of  forgiveness  for  the  past,  strength  for  the  present — a  strength  only 
to  be  realized  by  union  with  the  invisible  Lord, — a  promise  of  future 
blessings,  to  be  attained  in  the  same  way  and  in  no  other,  this  would 
seem  to  determine  the  nature  of  that  particular  function  which  the 
minister  presumes  to  exercise  when  he  pronounces  absolution.     His 
whole  object  is  to  present  Christ  to  men  and  men  to  Christ  really 
and  practically.     Suppose  him  in  the  congregation,  he  is  there  to 
represent  its  unity,  to  offer  before  God  as  a  whole  body,  to  confess 
the  sins  which  its  members  have  committed  by  separating  them- 
selves from  the  body.    Then  he  is  a  witness  of  Christ's  continual 
intercession  for  the  entire  Church.     Suppose  him  alone,  with  any 
particular  member  of  the  congregation,  he  is  with  him  to  preserve 
him  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  to  present  before  God  his  tears  and 
contrition  for  having  lived  unworthy  of  his  position  in  it.     Then 
he  is  a  witness  of  Christ's  distinct  intercession  for  every  member 
of  his  flock.    But  still  this  can  be  but  half  his  duty.     The  incar- 
nation means  very  little,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  mere  delusion,  if 
there  be  not  a  voice  speaking  from  heaven  as  well  as  one  crying 
from  earth ;  if  the  one  be  not  an  answer  to  the  other,  if  the  minis- 
ter may  not  say  to  the  congregation,  ^  God  has  heard  your  petitions, 
rise  up  as  pardoned  men,  with  strength  to  offer  up  praises  and  • 
prayers,  with  strength  to  do  your  work,'  the  confession  is  but  half 
real — the  Gospel  is  not  real  at  all.     And  if  he  may  not  say  in  like 
manner  to  the  sick  and  solitary  penitent,  God  accepts  thy  tears  andy 
pardons  thy  sin,  I  do  not  see  what  he  means  by  saying  that  he  has 
authority  to  preach  forgiveness  of  sins.     He  preaches  forgiveness 
to  those  who  will  accept  it,  understanding  its  nature  and  purpose ; 
receiving  it  not  as  a  license  to  the  conscience,  but  as  a  deliverance 
of  it.     He  delivers  forgiveness  under  precisely  the  same  conditions. 
How  many  of  the  congregation  are  in  a  state  of  mind  to  claim 
their  fellowship  with  Christ  and  each  other,  and  so  to  take  the  mercy 
which  is  freely  given  them — whether  the  individual  man  can  do 
this — God  only  knows.    The  absolver  at  all  events  has  spoken  the 
truth ;  he  has  acted  out  his  commission ;  the  rest  he  must  leave.   His 
public  preaching,  his  private  exhortations,  are  all  intended  to  remove 
8ome  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of  those  to  whom  he  has  been 
sent ;  to  explain  to  them  the  meaning  of  their  confession  and  of 
his  absolution;   to  prevent  their  offering  the  one,  or  receiving 
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the  other  in  vain  ;  to  hinder  them  from  turning  either  to  an  eril 
account. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no 

y  greater  peril  in  this  doctrine,  than  in  the  one  which  makes  preach* 
ing  the  main  work  and  office  of  a  minister.  As  to  misconstruction, 
there  is,  at  all  events,  no  greater  likelihood  of  it  in  the  case  of 
words  which  are  not  our  own,  which  are  spoken  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  on  the  most  solemn  occasion,  than  in  the  case  of  words 
which,  under  whatever  teaching  from  above,  we  have  composed, 
which  must  be  mixed  with  our  own  peculiar  modes  of  expression 
And  habits  of  thought  So  much  I  think  must  be  admitted  by 
every  one,  who  considers  the  subject  without  prejudice.  And  the 
question  which  such  a  person  might  be  inclined  to  ask,  would  per- 
haps be  this :    *  Where  is  the  great  difference  ?     You  mean  by 

A  your  absolving  power  just  what  others  mean  by  preaching  the 
Oospel.  Let  this  be  clearly  understood,  and  then  no  Christian 
would  object  to  your  statements  any  longer.'  My  an9.wer  is,  I 
cannot  make  this  explanation,  because  it  would  not  be  a  true  one. 
I  do  conceive,  there  is  very  great  difference  between  the  notion 
that  the  act  of  absolution  which  the  minister  pronounces  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  is  that  act  which  interprets  the  object  of  his 
preaching,  and  the  notion  that  he  is  sent  to  preach,  and  that  be- 
cause he  preaches,  he  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  absolve.  The  diffi^r- 
ence  seems  to  me  to  be  this ;  in  the  former  case  the  roinistei-pre- 
sents  Christ  actually  and  personally  to  his  congregation..,  .  UisJ2ffice 
i^  a  witness  of  Christ's  presence  among  them,  of  Christ's  relation 
to  them.  It  is  grounded  on  the  acknowledgment  of  an  actual  union 
between  the  body  and  its  Head.  In  the  other  case  there  is  much 
speech,  it  may  be  eloquent,  it  may  be  true  speech,  about  Christ, 
his  work,  and  his  offices.    But  it  is 

a  painted  ship 
tJpon  a  painted  ocean  ; 

a  description  of  what  is  very  good  and  beautiful,  and  what  man 
Wants,  but  not  the  thing  itself,  not  the  reality.  I  appeal  to  the 
history  of  modem  preaching  whether  this  be  not  the  case,  and  to 
the  complaints  of  men  in  all  directions,  whether  it  is  not  Telt  to  be 
ttie  case.    And  if  so  it  must  be  a  serious  question  in  what  way 
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those  ends  may  be  best  accomplished,  which  I  fully  believe  that 
the  objectors  I  am  now  addressing  sincerely  desire,  the  end  of 
bringing  men  more  directly  in  contact  with  the  true  and  unseen 
Absolver;  the  end  of  making  his  ministers  understand  that  they 
are  nothing  except  as  representatives  of  Him,  that  they  do  nothing, 
except  as  they  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  Him.  Let  it  be>^ 
considered  patiently  and  calmly,  whether  a  priest,  who  habitually 
believes,  that  as  he  may  confess  in  the  people's  name,  so  he  may 
absolve  in  Christ's  name,  must  not  have  a  humbler  sense  of  his 
own  insignificance,  a  greater  confidence  in  an  invisible  kingdom, 
a  more  serious  conviction  that  all  men  are  meant  to  be  members  of 
it,  than  one  who  believes  that  he  has  ever  so  many  gifts,  merely 
bestowed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  announce  the  message 
of  salvation.  And  do  we  not  find,  in  fact,  that  the  best  of  those 
men,  whose  education  and  theories  would  induce  them  to  adopt  the 
latter  opinion,  have  been  led  in  practical  life,  in  the  conduct  and 
disdpline  of  their  flocks,  in  their  intercourse  with  them  as  well  as 
in  their  discourses  to  them,  to  act  upon  the  former  ? 

The  followers  of  Mr.  Irving. 

Out  of  the  heart  of  Presby  terianism  have  arisen  a  class  of  per*- 
sons,  whose  objections  to  our  Episcopacy  assume  the  most  opposite 
form  possible  to  that  which  we  were  just  now  considering.  A  few 
words  respecting  this  modern  development  of  ecclesiastical  feeling 
will  throw  great  light  upon  the  whole  subject. 

In  answering  the  Quaker  argument  respecting  the  relation  of 
the  Old  to  the  New  Testament  ministry,  I  have  maintained  the  idea 
of  ministerial  Succession  to  be  one  which  is  justified  by  the  analogy 
of  God's  dealings,  and  which  has  not  been  made  obsolete  by  any 
of  the  new  conditions  which  the  Gospel  dispensation  has  intro- 
duced. The  difiference  in  the  mode  of  presenting  or  manifesting 
the  idea  seems  to  be  clearly  determined  by  the  difference  between  ^ 
a  national  and  a  universal  kingdom ;  the  hereditary  tradition,  ac- 
companied with  a  solemn  consecration,  expresses  the  character  of 
the  one :  make  consecration  the  substance  of  the  tradition,  and 
abolish  the  family  limitation,  we  have  the  true  nature  of  the  other. 
This  conclusion  is  so  obvious,  and  has  been  so  much  assumed  in  the 
history  of  Christendom,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  occasion 
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for  disputing  about  it,  except  with  those  who,  like  the  Quakers, 
reject  outward  ordination  altogether.  Admit  ordination,  and  yoa 
admit  the  principle  of  succession ;  you  admit  the  improbability  of 
that  succession  having  been,  in  any  important  instance,  infringed 
by  those  who  habitually  recognised  it ;  at  all  events,  you  admit 
that  the  onus  probandi  lies  upon  those  who  allege  such  an  infringe- 
ment, to  show  when  it  took  place  and  wherein  it  consisted. 

This,  I  say,  would  be  the  natural  state  of  the  argument,  suppos- 
ing no  other  consideration  to  intervene.  But  those  who  had  aban- 
doned Episcopacy  by  degree,  felt  that  a  great  link — if  n^y  view  of 
Episcopacy  as  the  great  bond  of  a  Christendom  life  be  the  correct 
one,  the  great  link — between  them  and  the  older  Church  had  been 
cut  off.  They  were  therefore  much  more  concerned  than  their 
fathers,  who  were  not  equally  conscious  of  this  severance,  could  be, 
to  prove,  first,  that  there  was  some  flaw  in  the  idea  of  succession 
as  it  obtained  among  Episcopalians  generally ;  secondly,  that  they 
possessed  some  adequate  substitute  for  this  idea.  The  flaw  was 
easily  found.    The  whole  Church,  to  say  the  least  from  the  time  of 

>  Hildebrand,  but  most  likely  from  a  much  earlier  time,  down  to  the 
Reformation,  had  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  witnesses  in 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  a  popish  and  corrupt  Church ;  through 
the  fiishops  of  this  Church  and  no  other  the  transmission  of  powers 
and  gifts  must  have  come  to  those  who  claimed  them  in  later  days. 
But  secondly,  it  was  said  that  the  reformed  bodies  had  lost  nothing 
by  the  breach  of  formal  ministerial  connexion  with  the  first  ages, 
seeing  that  they  had  preserved  the  really  important  succession ; 
they  had  inherited  the  pure  apostolical  doctrine. 

Now  just  so  long  as  men  could  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  notion 

>  that  Christians  form  a  sect  professing  certain  sound  opinions,  more 
probable  and  more  useful  than  those  of  Mahomet  or  of  Confu- 
cius,— ^just  so  long  as  this  notion  was  felt  to  correspond  with  the 
descriptions  which  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  give  of  the  purposes 
for  which  they  came  into  the  world — these  two  statements  seemed 
reasonable  and  satisfactory.  It  was  nothing  strange  that  the  sect 
should  almost  cease  for  a  time,  or  be  only  preserved  in  a  few  men, 
about  whose  very  names  there  is  great  confusion,  about  whose  opin- 
ions and  practices  a  much  greater ;  nothing  strange  that  identity 
of  opinions,  (though  it  might  be  somewhat  hard  to  establish  in  a 
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court  of  law  the  identity  of  the  dogmas  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  those  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  and  Germany  during  the 
eighteenth  century,)  should  be  received  as  the  one  sign  that  the 
sect  had  reappeared.  But  the  moment  any  one  was  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  Gospel  spoke  of  a  kingdom — a  kingdom  actually 
to  be  set  up  among  men, — they  became  exceedingly  perplexed. 
At  first  it  was  easy  to  treat  these  words  as  belonging  to  the  future, 
as  pointing  to  that  which  shall  be  after  a  second  appearing  of  our 
Lord,  not  to  that  which  was  the  effect  of  his  Incarnation  and  As- 
cension. But  there  was  much  which  could  not  bear  this  construc- 
tion ;  and  supposing  there  was  to  be  a  Church  in  the  world  at  all 
between  the  first  and  second  advent,  it  must  be  something  answer- 
ing to  these  words,  it  could  not  be  something  wholly  different  in 
kind  from  that  which  they  set  forth.  But  a  sect  professing  certain 
dogmas,  would  be  something  wholly  different  in  kind  from  the 
Church  therein  spoken  of.  There  was  still  an  escape  to  the  idea 
of  a  purely  spiritual  body,  but  that  escape  was  fairly  open  only  to 
the  Quakers,  and  with  them  the  Presbyterians  had  no  sympathy. 
They  had  admitted  an  organization;  they  had  said  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Church  ought  to  express  itself  through  this  organiza- 
tion ;  they  had  looked  upon  the  ministry  as  forming  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  it ;  they  had  constantly  referred  to-  the  Scriptures  as 
exhibiting  the  model  and  idea  of  the  Church's  constitution. 

Pressed  by  these  difficulties,  the  late  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  betook  himself  to  the  belief 
that  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  had  preserved  a  succession  of  ministers 
in  its  Presbytery ;  at  the  same  time  maintaining,  as  stoutly  as  any 
one  of  his  countrymen  could,  that  a  human  Episcopacy  is  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  Christ's  universal  lordship.  But  it  could 
not  escape  a  person  of  so  much  reflection  and  honesty  as  Mr.  Irving,^ 
first,  that  whatever  succession  of  a  ministerial  kind  had  been  fore- 
told in  the  Scriptures,  or  believed  in  any  age  of  the  Church,  was 
an  Ap^ostplical  succession ;  that  is  to  say,  a  succession  of  persons 
poss^ing  the  esfsential  part  of  the^postoJical  functions.  And  it 
was  equally  clear,  that  by  his  own  argument  he  denied  the  descent 
of  any  such  function  upon  the  Scotch  ministers.  His  position, 
therefore,  could  not  be  long  tenable,  and  either  Mr.  Irving  himself, 
or  certainly  his  followers,  soon  abandoned  it  for  another.    They 
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admitted,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  Episcopal 
succession  which  had  been  in  the  Church  hitherto ;  they  admitted, 
at  any  rate,  the  importance  of  the  idea  of  such  a  succession ;  but 
they  said  that  something  was  yet  wanting,  and  had  been  wanting 
ever  since  the  first  ages,  to  give  the  Church  its  true  completeness : 
viz.  a  distinct  order  of  Apostles,  who  should  either  supersede  the 
'  present  order  of  Bishops,  or,  at  least,  to  whom  they  should  do  hom- 
age, and  from  whom  they  should  derive  their  authority. 

Now  setting  aside  all  questions  which  are  merely  collateral  to 
this  doctrine,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  persons  of  these  Apostles 
are  to  be  ascertained,  &c.,  the  reader  will  see  at  once  how  much 
plausibility  there  must  be  in  it,  to  men  in  the  state  of  mind  I  have 
described.  They  have  been  taught  that  the  Church  for  many  cen- 
turies was  in  a  kind  of  abeyance  ;  they  know  from  experience  that 
no  part  of  it  is  in  a  right  condition  now ;  they  think  that  the  faults 
they  see  are  faults  arising  from  disorganization ;  if  they  can  dis- 
cover a  defect  of  organization  which  has  existed  from  the  verj'  first 
ages,  how  easily  are  these  facts  explained,  how  evident  the  origin 
of  them !  In  like  manner,  the  habit  which  they  have  received  from 
their  instructors,  of  looking  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  true  guides  to 
all  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Church ;  and  the  conviction 
which  they  have  acquired  in  their  maturer  years,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures derive  their  explanation  from  the  history  of  the  Church,  are 
by  this  hypothesis  reconciled.  They  do  homage  to  the  plain  letter 
of  Scripture,  and  yet  it  is  a  letter  which  means  nothing  except  in 
reference  to  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Thus,  too,  they  are 
able  to  connect  the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  spiritual  life  and  spirit- 
ual gifts  to  the  Church,  with  the  strongest  recognition  of  its  organic 
and  visible  character.  When  there  are  such  inward  reasons  for 
acquiescence  in  this  faith,  there  is  little  use  in  making  assaults  upon 
its  outworks.  Men  are  not  likely  to  be  laughed  out  of  an  opinion 
which  seems  to  bring  all  their  other  thoughts  into  harmony,  merely 
by  being  told  that  they  are  paying  a  superstitious  homage  to  the 
number  twelve,  or  that  the  sudden  recovery  of  an  apostolic  order 
after  an  intermission  of  eighteen  centuries  is  most  improbable. 
They  will  say,  in  answer  to  the  first  objection,  that  even  if  there 
be  no  meaning  and  mystery  in  numbers,  they  have  the  warrant  of 
Scripture  for  attaching  this  number  to  this  particular  case.     And 
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in  answer  to  the  second,  they  will  say  that  if  it  be  the  purpose  of 
God  to  uphold  his  Church  in  the  world,  and  to  heal  the  breaches 
in  it,  they  think  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  He  will,  by  any  means 
or  by  any  interference,  renew  that  which  seems  indispensable  to  it 

Nor  can  I  help  perceiving  that  the  arguments  by  which  Epis- 
copacy and  Episcopal  succession  are  sometimes  defended,  have  a 
tendency  to  strengthen  these  convictions.  As  Presbyterians  have 
been  the  persons  with  whom  writers  on  this  subject  have  chiefly 
held  controversy,  they  have  in  a  manner  assumed  the  existence  of 
two  orders  in  the 'Church,  and  tried,  by  such  means  as  they  had,  to 
prove  that  a  third  was  also  necessary.  Now  this  method  of  resolv- 
ing the  Church  ministry  into  deacons  and  presbyters  plus  an  epis- 
copate, must  certainly  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  any 
careful  student  of  the  New  Testament,  that  this  episcopate  can 
have  no  close  connexion  with  that  apostolic  order  which  is  evi- 
dently the  root  of  all  others,  and  in  which  they  all  originally  dwelt^T 
Again,  from  certain  ways  of  speaking  respecting  the  Episcopal 
succession  which  have  been  prevalent  among  us,  the  feeling  has 
certainly  been  communicated  to  many  minds  that  it  is  necessary, 
because  the  first  Apostles  had  an  ordination  from  Christ  himself, 
and  because  the  effect,  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  effect  of  that 
ordination  has  communicated  itself  through  a  series  of  hands  to 
those  who  represent  them  in  later  ages.  I  do  not  say  that  any 
defender  of  the  succession  would  state  the  reason  for  it  in  this  form, 
but  certainly  the  contemners  of  it  must  suppose  that  this  is  intend- 
ed ;  otherwise  they  would  not  resort  to  their  jokes  about  a  virus 
which  must  have  lost  its  power  by  repeated  inoculations,  or  about 
gifls  which  must  have  been  spoiled  through  the  unclean  hands  that 
have  transmitted  them.  And  supposing  such  a  feeling  in  any  de- 
gree to  prevail,  wc  can  conceive  how  utterly  shocking  it  must  be 
to  men  whose  belief  is  that  Christ  is  still  present  in  the  Church, 
and  that  He  would  still  communicate  actual  powers  to  his  ministers 
if  their  faithlessness  did  not  interfere. 

But  supposing  it  were  calmly  represented  to  those  who  have 
adopted  this  theory,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  which  has  al- 
ways prevailed  in  the  Church,  the  episcopate  does  contain  in  it  the  ^ 
admmistration  of  the  sacraments,  the  delivery  of  absolution,  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospely  the  ministering  to  the  sick  and  poor — all 

26 
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the  JmctionSy  in  short,  "which  were  at  any  time  committed  by  our 
Loid  to  his  immediate  disciples ;  and  that  the  Bishops  have,  and 
ought  to  believe  they  have,  all  needful  powers  for  performing  these 
functions :  secondly,  that  their  connexion  with  previous  ages  and 
with  the  first  Apostles  is  maintained  expressly  as  a  witness  of  the 
permanent  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  of  the  continued 
\biding  of  Christ  in  it,  and  of  each  Bishop  in  each  age  being  his 
servant  and  the  receiver  of  gifts  and  powers  directly  from  Him — 
•hey  may  begin  perhaps  to  view  the  whole  subject  somewhat  dif- 
erently.  They  may  examine  somewhat  more  carefully  into  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  have  rested  their  belief  of  a  super-epis- 
copal order,  and  if  they  should  be  convinced  that  any  charm  which 
ihere  may  have  been  in  the  number  of  the  Apostles  had  reference 
to  their  Jewish  position,  and  was  broken  by  the  ^ct  of  Christ  him* 
self  when  he  called  Paul  to  the  same  dignity,  and  through  him 
destroyed  the  middle  wall  between  JevTS  and  Gentiles ;  that  it  was, 
at  least,  more  likely,  d  pnort,  that  an  office  which  had  been  estab- 
lished with  so  much  solemnity  would  be  upheld  by  divine  power, 
than  that  it  would  be  destroyed  by  human  unbelief;  that  in  all 
other  cases  unbelief  displays  itself  in  doubting  and  denying  the 
existence  of  powers,  and  mistaking  the  character  of  a  function 
actually  possessed ;  that  such  unbelief  will  account  for  all  the 
painful  phenomena  which  the  history  of  the  episcopate  presents ; 
they  may  ask  themselves  with  some  anxiety,  whether  there  be  any 
reason  to  expect  that  an  order  will  be  introduced  by  signs  and 
wonders  which  seems  to  be  already  in  being,  whether  there  be  any 
thing  to  justify  them  in  standing  aloof  from  the  body  of  Christ's 
universal  Church,  and  in  not  submitting  to  those  whom  He  has 
himself  placed  over  it. 

The  Philosophical  Objector, 

Between  this  class  of  reasoners,  and  the  one  with  whom  I  am 
next  to  engage,  there  seems  to  be  not  one  point  of  mutual  under- 
standing. The  modern  rationalistic  philosopher  admits  that  the 
word '  priest,'  is  one  which  contains  much  historical  significance; 
nay,  which  even  yet  is  not  obsolete,  and  may  have  a  good  mean- 
ing. *  The  error  which  men  generally  commit  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  is  that  tbej  do  not  distinguish  between  the  essential 
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troth  and  the  fleeting  applications  of  the  word,  that  they  do  not 
wherein  the  real  and  valuable  power  of  the  priest  consisted,  and 
who  inherit  that  power  in  our  day.  Churchmen  boast,  it  is  said^ 
that  priests  were  the  conservators  of  letters,  and  that  they  led  men 
into  the  belief  of  a  government  which  is  not  outward  but  inward, 
not  over  the  body  but  over<he  mind.  True,  they  did  so;  and  for 
tins  we  are  to  remember  them  with  gratitude.  But  they  who  pos- 
sess their  name,  and  pretend  to  a  formal  succession  from  them, 
have  no  such  influence ;  they  do  not  preserve  science  or  letters, 
they  are  afraid  of  both ;  they  are  anxious  only  to  keep  up  th^ 
religious  system.  The  real  men  of  letters  and  of  science,  those 
who  make  us  feel  what  arc  the  bonds  of  spiritual  intercourse  be* 
tween  persons  of  different  nations  and  kindreds,  those  who  lead  us 
to  the  apprehension  of  fixed  laws — these  are  the  true  priests,  these 
possess  the  faculty,  the  true  insight,  to  which  men  involuntarily 
pay  homage ;  the  more  they  have  been  recognised,  the  less  Im 
the  outward  ordination  and  the  nominal  priesthood  been  regarded; 
ultimately  they  alone  will  be  honoured ;  the  counterfeit  thing  will 
be  cast  out  as  withered  and  worthless.' 

There  are  indications  in  this  language  of  a  desire,  which  I,  at 
least,  cannot  regard  without  the  greatest  sympathy — a  desire  to 
discover  that  which  is  real,  and  to  separate  it  from  whatever  is 
artificial,  temporary,  and  insincere.  I  shall  not  inquire  whether 
.  this  desire  dwell  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  adopt  the  phrases 
which  express  it;  whether  these  phrases  may  not  be  as  easily 
learnt  by  rote,  and  as  glibly  repeated  as  any  others ;  whether  they 
may  not  offer  to  some  the  promise  of  an  easy  and  comfortable  sub- 
stitute for  any  zealous  efforts  to  disengage  their  own  minds  from 
the  frivolity  and  falsehood  which  they  so  eloquently  denounce. 
Such  questions  each  person  may  fitly  propose  to  himself:  I  would 
much  rather  deal  with  these  words  as  they  came  forth  from  the 
person  who  utters  them  with  the  least  self-deception,  with  the  most 
inward  longing  to  be  honest  himself  and  to  make  his  neighbours 
bonest  To  such  a  person,  I  would  at  once  concede  that  his  main 
proposition  is  right  The  man  of  letters  and  the  man  of  science,  I 
believe,  are  called  of  God  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged; 
ihey  are  bis  miniisters — I  would  earnestly  wish  that  they  might  feel 
heiaselves  to  be  so.    I  will  go  further;  I  will  admit  that  their 
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function,  especially  that  of  any  one  who  has  a  real  poetical  gift, 
does  answer  in  several,  most  important  respects  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient prophet ;  that  they  may,  without  any  impropriety,  be  said  to 
perform  a  similar  office,  and  to  be  endowed  with  powers  which 
correspond  to  the  circumstances  of  their  different  periods.  In  what 
sense  they  do  not  correspond,  in  what  respect  the  words  of  the 
Jewish  prophet  have  become  a  Scripture  and  are  taken  out  of  the 
circle  of  ordinary  words,  I  hope  to  consider  in  the  next  section.  Now  I 
am  speaking  of  them  as  living,  actmg,  speaking  men,  and,  looking  at 
them  in  this  light,  I  think  it  far  more  important  to  mark  the  grounds  of 
their  essential  resemblance,  than  the  occasions  of  their  difference.  So 
far  from  wishing  the  modern  poet  or  philosopher  not  to  consider  him- 
self as  possessing  a  high  vocation  and  a  real  inspiration,  it  is  the  feel- 
ing which  I  should  most  wish  to  awaken  and  cultivate  in  him. 
What  I  dread  is  that  he  should  not  feel  this,  that  he  should  think  his 
words  are  his  own ;  that  he  should  glorify  himself  on  h|s  powers, 
and  so  inevitably  deprave  them  and  abuse  them.  The  misery  of 
the  last  age,  of  its  poets  especially,  was  that  they  utterly  cast  away 
this  belief.  When  they  talked  about  a  Muse  speaking  to  them  and 
teaching  them,  they  did  not  mean  what  they  said  ;  it  was  a  phrase 
merely  which  they  adopted  because  Homer  had  used  it  and  Virgil 
had  copied  it.  There  was  not  even  the  least  sense  of  the  words 
having  been  once  spoken  honestly ;  the  poor  old  singer  to  the 
maidens  of  the  Greek  isles  had,  forsooth,  invented  a  very  clever 
and  cunning  *  machinery.'  And  those  who  could  write  edifying 
critiques  on  "Paradise  Lost,"  could  suppose  that  Milton  had 
solemnly  invoked  that  Spirit,  who  prefers  before  all  temples  the 
upright  heart  and  pure,  with  the  same  profaneness  to  assist  him  in 
a  task  of  the  same  kind.  What  could  an  age  which  cherished  such 
thoughts  have  produced,  but  ingenious  satires  upon  the  follies  of  the 
day,  and  elaborate  efforts  to  clothe  the  ancients  in  its  laces  and 
ruffles? 

By  all  means,  then,  let  those  who  feel  their  gifts  strong  in 
them,  train  themselves  to  an  awful  and  humble  acknowledgment 
of  them,  and  of  the  source  from  which  they  proceed.  It  is  not  the 
inclination  which  the  students  and  artists  of  our  land  show  to  put 
forth  these  claims  on  their  own  behalf,  which  should  make  any  re- 
ligious man  tremble.    Just  so  far  as  Uiey  do  this,  they  have  taken 
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a  great  step  out  of  the  infidelity  of  the  last  generation.  What  is 
alarming  is  the  pretension  which  accompanies  these  claims ;  the 
loud  talk  about  powers  and  faculties  not  derived  but  inherent;  the 
practical  evidence  which  our  men  of  talent  furnish  by  their  scorn 
and  contempt  of  others  that  they  do  rest  upon  these  inherent 
powers,  and  do  not  recognise  any  sustaining,  quickening  inspiration. 
Now  I  cannot  think  that  men  who  indulge  in  this  language  are 
likely  to  be  prophets  themselves,  or  to  recognise  the  prophetic  gift 
in  their  brethren.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  most  needful  for  the 
sake  of  our  men  of  letters  and  of  the  world,  that  both  they  and  it 
should  be  reminded,  by  some  clear  and  visible  tokens,  what  they 
are,  whence  their  power  comes,  under  what  conditions  it  must  be 
exercised,  who  renders  it  effectual  for  the  good  of  men.  But  no 
one  desires  that  they,  in  their  own  persons,  should  receive  a  via- 
ble designation.  Such  a  designation  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  their  oflSce,  and  it  would  convey  little  in- 
struction to  other  men  respecting  their  own  position,  seeing  that 
they  regard  the  poet  or  man  of  letters  as  a  person  of  a  peculiar 
order,  following  an  impulse  different  from  that  which  they  obey, 
and  pursuing  a  different  class  of  objects.  But  supposing  there  ex* 
isted  any  set  of  men  who  were  occupied  about  the  most  obvious 
and  interesting  circumstances  of  humanity,  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  tradesman  and  mechanic  with  the  man  of  genias,  those 
which  are  most  strange  but  yet  are  continually  recurring,  about 
marriage  and  sickness,  life  and  death ;  and  supposing  that  while 
thus  dealing  with  that  which  belongs  to  all  men,  they  were  yet 
dealing  with  it  as  related  to  those  awful  and  inward  feelings  which 
carry  us  out  of  the  vbible  into  the  unseen  world ;  supposing  they 
even  connected  these  earthly  accidents  with  certain  fixed  and 
eternal  laws  of  that  region,  this  class  would  seem  to  be  one,  which 
from  the  general,  continuous,  and  practical  nature  of  their  duties, 
might  well  be  selected  as  signs  and  instances  to  all  men  of  the 
meaning  and  derivation  of  all  power ;  to  the  sage,  of  the  mean- 
ing and  derivation  of  those  powers  with  which  he  is  especial- 
ly intrusted.  Such  a  class  would  be  the  natural  link  between 
those  who  are  continually  liable  to  lose  their  sense  of  a  divine 
government  in  the  monotony  of  daily  occurrences,  and  those  who 
are  liable  to  lose  it  in  the  consciousness  of  their  own  energies. 
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And  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that  the  selected  class  should  itself 
lose  sight  of  its  position  by  falling  into  either  of  these  temptations, 
if  it  should  merely  court  an  outward  distinction,  and  occupy  itself 
in  a  round  of  outward  services,  forgetting  its  mysterious  meaning ; 
or  if,  in  the  desire  to  assert  its  difference  from  other  vocations,  it 
should  become  proud  and  self-exalting ;  then  I  know  not  what 
better  or  more  terrible  witness  can  be  borne  against  these  sins, 
what  more  terrible  prophecy  of  the  effects  which  must  flow  from 
them,  than  that  ordination,  which  has  marked  it  out  for  the  highest 
and  lowest  ministries;  which  has  declared,  that  we  exist  for  the 
sake  of  men,  that  all  our  authority  is  from  God,  that  our  only  safety 
is  in  forgetting  ourselves,  our  highest  privilege  to  be  instruments 
in  connecting  the  members  of  our  race  with  each  other  and  with 
their  Lord.  Abolish  our  ordination,  and  you  lose  the  strongest 
testimony  which  you  have  against  our  sins.  You  lose,  too,  I  am 
well  persauded,  one  of  the  greatest  securities  against  the  degrada« 
tion  of  our  poets  and  men  of  learning,  through  sensual  contamina- 
tion or  through  spiritual  pride. 

The  Romish  System. 

It  remains  that  I  should  explain  wherein  the  views  I  have  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  ministry  differ  from  those  of 
the  Romanists.  It  will  be  obvious  at  once,  that  on  some  most  im- 
portant points,  I  must  be  in  agreement  with  them.  For  I  have 
spoken  of  ministers  as  representing  Christ  to  men ;  I  have  main- 
tained that  the  absolving  power  is  not  a  nominal  but  a  real  one ; 
I  have  maintained  that  the  apostolic  functions  and  authority  still 
exist  in  the  Church  ;  I  have  admitted  the  Judaical  institutions  have 
their  counterparts  in  the  new  dispensation.  Let  us  inquire  under 
each  of  these  four  heads,  wbftt  points  of  similarity  there  are  be- 
tween that  which  I  have  asserted  to  be  the  Catholic  principle,  and 
that  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Romish  one. 

First,  I  have  spoken  of  ministers  as  representing  Christ  to  men. 
Long  before  there  was  the  assertion  of  a  supreme  vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  there  was  a  feeling  in  men's  minds,  that  the  office  of 
the  priest  is  vicarial^  that  ministers  are  deputed  by  our  Lord  to  do 
that  work  now  which  He  did  himself  while  He  was  upon  earth. 
This  notion  has  gone  into  the  heart  of  the  Romish  system.    I 
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believe  it  has  created  the  system.  Now  those  who  laagh  at  the 
notion  of  a  man  like  Athanasius  contending  to  the  death  about  an 
iota,  will,  of  course,  be  much  amused  by  my  affecting  to  discover 
an  important  difference  of  signification  in  the  words  representative  / 
and  mcarial.  And,  certainly,  if  the  difference  between  the  Nicene 
Fathers  and  the  Arians  was  a  difference  about  a  word  and  not 
about  a  reality,  those  who  contended  upon  either  side  were  very 
weak  and  vain  men.  And  if  I  suppose  any  charm  to  reside  in  these 
two  words,  so  that  the  one  which  I  reject  might  not  be  used  in 
a  good  sense,  and  the  one  which  I  adopt  in  an  evil  one,  I  shall  be 
exhibiting  a  less  pardonable  instance  of  folly.  But  I  will  endea- 
vour to  show  that  the  difference  to  which  I  allude,  whether  it  be 
rightly  or  improperly  expressed  by  these  particular  phrases^  is  as 
essential  and  practical  a  one  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of.  In 
the  word  vicarial,  the  Romanist  means  to  embody  his  notion  that 
the  priest  is  doing  the  work  of  one  who  is  absent,  and  who,  only  at 
certain  times  and  under  certain  conditions,  presents  himself  to  men. 
By  the  word  representative,  I  mean  to  express  the  truth  that  the 
minister  sets  forth  Christ  to  men  as  present  in  his  Church  at  all 
times,  as  exercising  those  functions  himself  upon  which  He  entered 
when  He  ascended  on  high.  Now  it  must  be  felt,  I  think,  that 
this  is  a  radical  difference,  not  about  a  word,  but  about  the  most 
solemn  question  upon  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  occupied. 
And  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no  isolated  difference.  It  stands  in 
the  closest  connexion  with  all  those  which  we  have  been  taking 
notice  of  in  former  sections.  The  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  develope  in  reference  to  Baptism,  the 
Eucharist,  the  Creeds  the  Forms  of  Worship,  is  the  principle  of  a 
direct,  real,  and  practical  union  between  men  and  their  Lord..  T^e 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  system,  which  we  have  discovered  in 
each  and  all  of  these  cases,  is  that  the  veil  between  us  and  the  in- 
visible world  is  not  yet  withdrawn ;  that  offices  and  ordinances  are 
not  the  organs  through  which  men  converse  with  their  Lord  and 
He  with  them,  but  are  mere  outward  things,  which  He  has  stamp- 
ed with  a  certain  authority  and  virtue,  or  mere  pictures  which  ex- 
hibit Him  to  the  imagination.  Happily,  this  system  has  never 
fully  realized  itself;  there  seems  an  impossibility  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  it  should.    The  moment  it  becomes  or  nearly  becomes 
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that  which  it  is  always  striving  to  be,  it  so  entirely  loses  its  mean- 
ings it  becomes  such  a  merely  oppressive  phantom,  that  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  and  the  faith  as  well  as  the  infidelity  of  man,  appear 
together  to  confound  it. 

2.  It  follows  from  what  I  have  said,  that  the  absolving  power 
>^  which  I  claim  for  the  Catholic  priest  is  altogether  a  different  one 
from  that  which  is  claimed  by  the  Romish  priest  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  a  less  power,  it  seems  to  me  a  much  greater  one.  He 
who  can,  in  Christ's  name,  declare  to  a  man  that  the  state  of  union 
with  Christ,  which  was  assured  to  him  in  baptism,  is  his  state  still ; 
that  he  has  committed  evil  by  living  inconsistently  with  it ;  that 
this  evil  shall  not  be  imputed  to  him,  though  it  may  perchance  be 
sorely  punished  for  his  good,  if  he  turn  to  God  and  claim  the  better 
life  which  is  his,  in  his  Lord;  that  he  shall  have  strength  from  Him 
to  be  his  servant  and  do  his  will ;  that  he  shall  know  Him,  and 
that  this  knowledge  shall  make  him  free ;  he  who  can  pronounce 
these  words  confidently,  because  they  are  true  and  because  he  has 
received  a  commission  to  declare  them  to  such  and  such  men 
— neither  their  truth  nor  his  commission  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  by  the  unbelief  and  the  consequent  unrepent- 
ance  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed — has  a  power  of 
absolution  affecting  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  which  he 
would  be  sorry  indeed  to  exchange  for  any  which  have  ever  been 
exercised,  by  those  who  claimed  it  vicarially  as  their  own,  not  re- 
presentatively as  their  Lord's.  For  he  must  perceive,  if  he  know 
any  thing  of  history,  that  this  vicarial  power  has  been  one  which 
did  not  absolve  the  human  spirit,  but  bound  it  with  heavy  chains, 
giving  it  no  sense  of  the  glorious  liberty  w^hich  Christ  has  pur- 
chased for  it ;  not  only  leaving  it  but  teaching  it  to  grovel  when 
God  has  provided  wings  wherewith  it  may  soar.  How  could  pe- 
nances ever  have  been  translated  from  their  proper  and  legitimate 
use,  as  means  whereby «those  evil  habits  may  be  subdued  which 
make  the  spirit  proud,  and  hinder  it  from  being  free,  into  heavy 
shackles  and  torments  of  the  conscience,  into  checks  upon  all  holy 
and  thankful  devotion,  into  instruments  of  pride  and  self-exaltation, 
if  those  who  enjoined  them  had  really  felt  that  they  were  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  great  Redeemer  and  Absolver ;  if  they  had  not 
said  within  their  hearts,  ''  The  Lord  delayeth  his  coming,"  and 
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therefore  had  thought  themselves  privileged  to  beat  the  men-ser- 
vants and  the  maid-servants,  while  they  themselves  ate  and  drank, 
and  were  drunken  ?  How  could  the  monstrous  thought  of  indul- 
gences ever  have  crept  into  the  minds  of  men  who  had  not  lost  the  > 
sense  of  their  direct  subjection  to  an  invisible  Lord,  and  therefore 
of  necessity  had  become  the  slaves  of  those  whom  they  professed 
to  rule,  obliged  to  cater  to  their  fleshly  and  worldly  appetites,  in 
order  that  they  might  keep  them  in  bondage  ?  These  may  be 
very  old  stories,  but  they  are  written  legibly  upon  the  history  of 
the  world,  not  to  be  exaggerated,  doubtless,  for  the  sake  of  establish- 
ing Protestant  conclusions,  but  also  not  to  be  erased  by  any  chica- 
nery of  another  kind ;  not  to  be  overlooked,  because  we  may 
choose  to  fancy  that  other  facts  of  an  opposite  kind  concern  us 
more  nearly.  Facts  cannot  contradict  each  other.  The  records  of 
the  miseries  which  the  Romish  system  has  produced,  cannot  con- 
tradict those  which  prove  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
thoughtful  liberals  of  our  day,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  con- 
ferred innumerable  blessings  upon  mankind.  If  we  only  understand 
both  they  must  confirm  and  illustrate  each  other.  What  we  want 
to  discover  is  the  point  of  their  connexion. 

3.  This  point,  I  believe,  is  found  in  that  Romanist  application  of 
the  vicarial  doctrine  which  has  reference  to  the  episcopal  or  apos- 
tolic authority.  According  to  the  representative  doctrine,  all  minis- 
ters exhibit  Christ  in  that  office  to  which  they  are  called.  The  . 
whole  body  of  bishops — each  bishop  in  his  own  sphere— present 
him  to  men  as  the  bishop  or  overseer  of  the  Church.  Once  make 
ministers  vicarial,  and  it  is  evident  that  we  have  the  seed  of  an  en- 
tirely new  scheme.  The  oneness  and  universality  of  Christ's  office 
of  course  distinguishes  Him  from  each  one  of  his  representatives, 
and  from  the  whole  body  of  his  representatives.  But  this  oneness 
and  this  universality  are  utterly  lost  to  the  world,  they  are  merely 
dreams — if  Christ  be  absent  from  his  Church?  They  must,  therefore, 
be  imaged  somewhere,  since  they  have  lost  their  virtue  as  realities. 
Ministers  must  not  only  be  vicars  of  Christ,  but  there  must  be  a 
vicar  of  Christ ;  one  who  absorbs  into  himself,  and  exhibits  in  him^ 
self  his  one  and  universal  episcopacy.  Here  is  the  Popedom,  an 
idea  which  may  have  been  most  gradual  in  its  development,  which 
could  not  come  forth  into  actual  manifestation  as  a  Church  idea. 
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9C  whileone  so  very  like  it  was  openly  realized  as  the  idea  of- the 
World  in  the  persons  of  the  Roman  emperors :  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, was  latent  in  the  minds  of  all  ministers,  who  assumed  to  them- 
selves a  vicarial  character — ^in  the  minds  of  all  laymen  who  acknow- 
ledged  them  in  that  character.  The  conception  of  an  apostolical 
primacy  in  St.  Peter,  upon  which  it  appears  to  rest,  is  evidently  a 
mere  creature  of  this  idea,  a  harmless,  it  may  be  a  legitimate,  his- 
torical theory  when  considered  in  itself;  but  when  it  has  received 
the  vicarial  virus,  capable  of  supporting  one  of  the  greatest  denials 
and  contradictions  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  universe.  For  this 
view  of  the  Popedom  is  not  merely  that  which  came  under  our  no- 
tice, when  we  were  considering  how  men  had  been  led  to  look  for 
a  great  dogmatist  to  give  them  right  and  safe  opinions ;  this  is  that 
other  aspect  of  the  office,  its  kingly  aspect,  that  in  which  it  presents 
itself  either  as  the  true  law  of  Christ's  kingdom,  or  as  the  flagrant 
transgression  and  violation  of  it.  If  Christ  be  really  in  his  Church, 
if  all  the  offices  of  the  Church  be  declaring  Him  to  men,  then  is  the 
existence  of  a  Pope  the  most  frightful  of  all  anomalies,  then  is  his 
existence  a  key  to  all  the  other  anomalies  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  Christ  be  not.  really,  in  his  Church,  if  there  be  no  real 
connexion  between  Him  and  those  who  speak  in  his  name,  or  if 
that  connexion  be  merely  an  individual  one,  and  there  be  no  spirit- 
ual constitution  among  men,  then  I  own  I  do  not  see  how  *the 
popish  system  can  fail  to  commend  itself  to  us  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive, the  most  effective,  the  most  practical  religious  organization 
ever  conceived  of.  Nor  will  this  conviction  be  materially  weaken- 
ed by  any  display  of  the  evils  which  the  system  may  have  produced. 
All  these  will  be  described  as  excesses.  We  shall  be  asked,  what 
is  so  good  or  so  divine,  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  corruption  from  the 
corruption  of  the  human  will  1  We  shall  be  asked,  how  we  can 
account  for  the  good  that  flowed  in  the  middle  ages,  not  from  a  cer- 
tain idea  of  Christianity  merely,  but  from  that  idea  as  expressed  in 
the  organization  of  the  Church  ?  I  think  we  are  able  to  answer, 
as  we  have  answered  before,  '  This  papal  system  is  itself,  in  its 
simplest,  best  form,  that  result  of  the  corrupt  human  will  which  you 
speak  of.  It  is  itself  not  the  excess  but  the  counterfeit  of  the  Church 
constitution,  the  violation  indeed  of  an  idea,  but  also  of  the  organi- 
zation in  which  that  idea  is  embodied.  Because  it  could  not  destroy 
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that  idea  or  that  organization,  the  Church  Catholic  was  able  to  dif- 
fuse some  of  those  blessings  which  God  meant  it  to  diffuse.  Just  so 
far  as  the  system  prevailed,  just  so  far  as  it  did  not  contradict  itself 
by  asserting  the  principles  it  sets  at  nought,  it  has  hindered  God's 
mercies  from  reaching  the  world,  it  has  turned  them  into  curses.' 
Such  language  as  this  craves  to  be  tried  by  Scripture,  by  history, 
by  the  conscience  of  papists  themselves,  by  the  truths  which  they 
profess,  and  which  some  of  them,  I  am  convinced,  hold  most  dear. 
The  other  language  which  supposes  that  there  is  no  spiritual  consti- 
tution of  Christ's  ministry^  has,  I  believe,  done  more,  and  is,  at  this 
present  time,  doing  more  to  promote  and  establish  Popery  than  all 
its  own  most  diligent  efforts. 

4.  I  must  still  allude  briefly  to  the  connexion  which  I  suppose, 
and  which  the  Romanist  supposes,  to  exist  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  economy.  We  are  agreed  so  far  as  this — we  both 
believe  the  connexion  to  be  a  real  one,  we  both  believe  that  it  has 
to  do  with  an  ecclesiastical  economy,  we  both  believe  that  the  forms 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  so  far  as  they  were  not  merely  nation- 
al or  oriental,  were  translated  into  corresponding  forms,  and  not 
merely  into  spiritual  notions.  Wherein  then  do  we  differ  ?  In  this 
all-important  point,  that  we  look  upon  the  Incarnation,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  as  declaring  Him  to  be  real- 
ly and  actually,  not  nominally  or  fantastically,  head  of  the  universal 
kingdom  as  the  mortal  High  Priest  had  been  of  the  peculiar  king- 
dom, all  the  Jewish  history  being  a  preparation  for  the  substitution 
of  the  one  for  the  other.  They  believe  that  this  High  Priest  has 
been  succeeded  in  the  new  dispensation  by  one  mortal  and  sinful  as 
himself;  that  he  is  to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  the  Creed  to  the 
Church,  while  he  practically  and  in  his  own  person  declares  that 
those  doctrines  do  not  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean  ;  that  a  real 
connexion  has  not  been  established  between  man  and  God  in  the 
person  of  the  Mediator;  that  the  Church  is'not  what  her  Creed  af- 
firms her  to  be,  united  to  Him  in  his  victory  as  well  as  in  his  hu- 
miliation. Again,  then,  we  contend,  and  with  so  much  more  con- 
Tiction  and  earnestness,  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Romish  system  and  Uie  Catholic  Church,  instead  of  bebg 
identical,  instead  of  having  any  natural  affinity  for  each  other,  are 
deadly  opposites,  one  of  which  must  perish  if  the  other  is  to  survive. 
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SECTION  VI. 
THE   8CBIPTDRE8. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  I  inquired  into  the  meaning  of  certain 
indications  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  constitution  which  offered 
themselves  to  us  while  we  were  studying  the  actual  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  its  past  history.  We  wanted  some  help  to  explain 
these  to  us,  and  to  tell  us  how  they  should  exist  and  yet  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  constitution  by  men  should  seem  to  be  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  We  found  this  help  in  the  documents 
which  compose  our  Bible.  These  documents  profess  to  reveal  a 
constitution,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  divine  constitution  for  man. 
It  is  revealed  first  to  a  particular  family,  then  to  a  particular  nation, 
then,  through  that  family  and  nation,  to  mankind.  But  this  reve- 
lation is  a  history.  The  acts  of  this  family  and  this  nation,  and 
the  acts  by  which  their  possession  becomes  an  universal  one,  embo- 
dy the  discovery.  The  oppositions  which  arise  without  and  within 
this  family  and  nation  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
explain  to  us  the  contradiction  between  the  will  of  man  and  the 
order  in  which  he  is  placed.  They  make  us  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  societies,  one  formed  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
God,  the  other  based  upon  self-will. 

Now,  as  the  Bible  declares  that  the  constitution  which  it  affirms 
to  be  the  true  one  should  last  for  ever,  and  as  it  speaks  of  a  society 
grounded  upon  that  constitution  which  is  to  last  for  ever,  we  wish- 
ed to  inquire  what  signs  there  are  of  such  a  society  in  the  world  at 
this  present  moment.  We  have  discovered  some,  which  seem  to 
import  the  existence  of  it ;  we  have  inquired  whether  they  cor- 
respond with  the  signs  of  it  which  we  found  set  down  in  Scripture. 
Thus  we  have  referred  to  the  Bible,  not  only  to  clear  up  our 
difficulties  respecting  the  meaning  of  God  in  his  universe,  but 
also  to  tell  us  how  far  that  meaning  is  effectual  for  us  at  this 
day,  not  only  to  make  known  the  nature  of  the  order  in  which  we 
are  placed,  but  also  the  outward  shape  of  the  body  in  which  that 
order  is  expressed. 

It  may  seem,  then,  that  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  Scrip- 
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tores  have  been  already  investigated  as  much  at  large  as  the  limits 
of  a  book  like  this  can  permit,  especially  as  the  subject  has  already 
come  before  us  in  another  shape,  while  we  were  discussing  the 
opinions  of  different  religious  bodies.  But  it  can  hardly  escape 
the  observation  of  any  reader,  that  if  there  be  such  a  book  as  the 
Bible  has  seemed  to  us  to  be,  it  must  not  only  interpret  to  us  the 
signs  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom,  but  must  be  itself  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  signs.  And  if  so,  we  may,  per- 
haps, by  considering  its  relation  to  the  other  signs  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  obtain  a  solution  of  some  difficulties  which  much  em* 
barrass  the  modern  student. 

I.  1st.  This  view  of  the  general  intent  of  the  Scriptures  seems 
to  show  how  particular  books  may  have  been  ascertained  to  form 
a  part  of  them,  or  to  have  ho  claims  of  admission  to  them.  To 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a  canon  of  Scripture  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  Scripture  itself.  If  one  be  neces- 
sary, the  other  is  necessary.  If  one  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
human  agency,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  human 
agency  should  have  been  most  proper  for  the  other.  Regard  the 
Bible  merely  as  an  isolated  thing,  and  it  is  no  doubt  hard  to  under- 
stand how  such  an  authority  as  that  of  fixing  what  it  is,  should 
have  been  exercised  by  any  persons  who  were  not  employed  in 
the  writing  of  it.  Look  upon  it  as  the  witness  of  a  permanent 
kingdom,  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  God  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  building  up  of  that  kingdom,  and  there  is  surely  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  wisdom  adequate  to  the  work  of  deter- 
mining, with  all  necessary  practical  exactness,  what  books  did  and 
what  did  not  contain  the  authentic  history  of  this  kingdom,  should 
have  been  imparted  to  men,  whose  offices  proclaimed  that  they 
could  not  fulfil  their  most  ordinary  tasks  by  any  wisdom  of  their 
own. 

2dly.  By  looking  at  the  Scriptures  as  the  sign  of  a  spiritual 
and  universal  kingdom,  we  seem  able  to  reconcile  several  methods 
or  schemes  for  interpreting  them,  which  often  present  themselves 
to  us  as  contradictory  and  exclusive.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
one  well  known  tendency  of  men  to  look  for  a  mystical  character 
in  them,  to  suppose  that  beneath  the  letter  some  secret  cabala 
must  be  lurking.    It  has  been  the  teodeucy  of  another  class  to 
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maintain  the  strictness  and  sufficiency  of  the  letter,  and  indignantly 
to  repudiate  every  recondite  meaning  as  inconsistent  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  revelation.  Now  every  sign  of  this  kingdom  which 
we  have  considered  hitherto  has  partaken  of  this  double  character ; 
it  has  pointed  to  a  relation  which  is  invisible,  mystical,  transcend- 
ent ;  it  has  been  in  itself  plain,  definite,  visible.  The  relation 
which  it  expressed  was  real  and  permanent ;  here  lay  the  necessity 
of  a  sign  which  had  nothing  in  it  of  a  fluctuating  character,  which 
did  not  derive  its  strength  from  the  notions  and  apprehensions  of 
men,  which  spoke  to  all.  One  would  certainly  expect  to  find  the 
same  principle  holding  good  in  the  case  of  this  other  sign  ;  one 
would  think  that  the  more  ^mple,  accurate,  and  historical  the  out- 
ward clothing  was,  the  more  it  would  be  felt  to  embody  some  higher 
principle. 

Again ;  it  has  been  a  great  controversy  whether  each  part  of 
these  records  should  be  taken  to  have  a  distinct  definite  meaning, 
applicable  to  some  particular  event  and  crisis,  or  whether  it  may 
have  a  remote  application  to  some  other  crisis,  or  even  to  a  series 
of  yet  undeveloped  events.  Now  supposing  the  Bible  to  be  the 
history  of  the  gradual  development  and  manifestation  of  a  kingdom 
fixed  upon  certain  permanent  principles,  it  seems  the  most  natural 
supposition,  that  it  would  always  exhibit  these  principles  in  refer- 
ence to  some  present  or  approaching  contingency,  yet  that  it  would 
explain  similar  contingencies  and  circumstances  to  the  end  of  time. 
Refusing  to  acknowledge  the  first  event,  we  lose  the  principle ; 
determined  to  restrict  it  to  some  other  event  of  our  own  selection, 
we  compel  ourselves  to  depart  from  the  letter  without  gaining 
any  thing  for  the  spirit.  We  may  be  right  in  our  feeling  that  the 
particular  event  we  have  fixed  upon  does  fall  under  the  law  which 
this  part  of  Scripture  makes  known  to  us  ;  we  are  almost  sure  to 
be  wrong  when  we  restrain  the  application  of  the  law  to  that 
given  event.  These  conclusions  proceed  naturally  from  the  belief 
that  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  apart  from  the  spirit- 
ual kingdom. 

3dly.  Hence  also  we  seem  to  obtain  the  solution  of  another, 
and  what  strikes  many  as  a  more  difficult  problem,  Where  are  the 
interpreters  of  this  book  to  be  found  ?  how  is  it  at  once  to  be  a 
lawgiver,  and  yet  to  be  subject  to  the  maxims  and  rules  of  intei^ 
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pretation  of  those  "who  are  its  subjects  ?  The  difficulty  is  the  same 
as  in  all  previous  cases.  Take  the  Bible  as  a  solitary  fact,  speak 
of  it  simply  as  the  Word  of  God  addressing  itself  to  man,  \rithout 
inquiring  what  this  word  of  God  affirms  man  to  be,  what  kind  of 
order  it  says  that  he  is  placed  in  ;  and  there  must  be  endless  puz* 
zles  to  ascertain  in  what  position  of  simple  acquiescence  or  earn- 
est inquiry  such  utterances  are  to  be  received,  whether  each  man 
is  to  grasp  them  for  himself,  or  whether  his  fellows  are  in  any  wise 
helping  him  to  grasp  them. 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  words  speak  'as  they  seem  to 
speak,  of  men  being  placed  in  a  certain  divine  order — of  God,  89 
addressing  them  in  that  order — it  would  seem  plain  enough  that 
the  words  will  be  realized  just  so  far  as  we  avail  ourselves  of  our 
position,  missed  just  so  far  as  we  reject  it.  The  difficulty  of  under* 
standing  how,  through  the  help  of  Christ's  ministers,  we  may  at* 
tain  to  a  practical  insight  into  the  facts  and  principles  which  this 
book  makes  known,  how,  choosing  to  dispense  with  that  help,  we 
shall  be  most  likely  to  go  astray,  is  precisely  the  difficulty  which  is 
supposed  in  all  education  ;  or,  would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  here  we  find  the  key  to  the  puzzles  of  ordinary  education,  be- 
cause we  arrive  at  a  point,  where  we  find  God  proclaiming  Him- 
self as  the  educator,  and  marking  out  those  through  whom  He  will 
educate  ?  The  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  discovery  that 
these  ministers  may  forget  their  task,  and  instead  of  calling  out  the 
personal  life  and  apprehension  of  their  disciples,  stifle  them  with 
mere  words  and  notions,  is  still  the  same  problem  of  daily  life  re- 
peated, only  that  we  perceive  more  clearly  against  whom  the  sin  is 
committed,  and  what  the  responsibility  for  it  is.  The  difficulty  of 
comprehending  how  men  should  teach  out  of  a  book,  which  they 
acknowledge  to  overreach  themselves,  and  to  be  above  them,  is 
but  the  difficulty  of  every  magistrate  and  judge  who  is  set  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  into  light  and  clearness  the  meaning  of  the 
Law  which  he  both  administers  and  obeys,  who  may,  doubtless, 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  it,  may  read  himself  into  it,  may  choose 
to  keep  it  from  men  instead  of  guiding  them  into  an  intelligent 
•ubmission  to  it,  but  who  acts  in  this  way  at  his  peril,  bringing 
himself  under  the  sentence,  if  of  no  earthly  superior,  of  one  who 
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yet,  in  this  spiritual  kingdom,  holds  his  constant  and  acknowledged 
court  of  appeal. 

n.  These  questions  are  debated  between  those  who  are  agreed 
in  acknowledging  the  Scriptures  as  possessing  divine  authority. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  objections  of  those  who  either  reject  the 
notion  of  a  Bible  altogether,  or  who  see  no  special  reason  w&y  the 
books  which  we  hold  sacred  should  usurp  the  name. 

These  objections  may  be  stated  in  this  way.  '  Ever  since  the 
critical  spirit  and  knowledge  of  modern  Europe  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  documents,  it  has  been  found  more  and  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  claims  which  are  put  forth  on  their  behalf 
by  the  elder  church  as  well  as  by  the  reformers.  Supposing  the 
doctrine  of  their  inspiration,  of  their  paramount  authority  to  all 
other  books,  of  their  fixed  and  peculiar  character,  to  be  true,  the 
detection  of  any  unauthentic  record  amongst  them,  of  any  report 
which, will  not  bear  sifting,  even  of  any  considerable  error  in  die 
reading  of  a  text  which  had  been  used  to  support  some  opinion, 
must  be  sufficient  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  was, 
therefore,  unquestionably  honest  in  those  early  critics  who  wished 
to  assert  the  general  authority  of  the  book,  that  they  ventured  to 
commence  these  fatal  inroads.  But  if  they  were  not  stopped  at 
first,  they  certainly  cannot  be  stopped  now.  The  principle  of  criti- 
cism, which  has  been  admitted  as  to  a  part,  must  be  applied  to 
the  whole.  Whatever  maxim  has  been  thought  just,  and  has  stood 
the  test  of  inquiry  in  reference  to  other  books,  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  these.  And  little  help  will  be  derived  in  our  day 
from  those  evidences,  which  in  the  last  century  were  thought  so 
conclusive.  The  credit  of  the  book  was  supposed  to  be  sustained 
by  the  miracles  which  are  recorded  in  it,  by  the  consistency  of  the 
facts  with  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  by  the  admirable 
character  of  the  four  narratives  which  form  the  centre  of  it,  by  its 
ideal  truth  and  consistency.  Now  those  miracles  are  the  very 
stories  which  we  require  should  be  accounted  for.  The  testimony 
of  antiquity  has  been  proved  only  to  establish  the  existence  of 
certain  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  in  different  nations,  which 
will  themselves  account  for  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
in  these  records.    The  four  narratives  have  been  subjected  to  a 
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severe  analysis,  and  it  has  been  found  most  difficult  to  understand 
either  their  internal  history  or  their  relation  to  outward  events. 
Finally,  the  supposed  ideal  consistency  has  been  examined  of  the 
whole  record,  and  has  been  shown,  indeed,  to  be  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  Christianity,  but  in  a  way  most  unsatisfactory 
to  thoae  who  regard  it  as  embodied  in  a  series  of  facts.' 

This  is  a  statement,  I  hope  it  is  a  fair  statement,  of  the  objections 
which  are  now  current  in  all  parts  of  society,  and  which,  when 
they  do  not  appear  as  a  complete  system  of  arguments,  are  only  the 
more  effectual,  because  they  suggest  the  thought  that  much  has 
been  led  qnsaid  which  would  be  quite  conclusive  if  it  might  safely 
be  uttered. 

I  begin,  then,  with  admitting  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  those  who  look  upon  the  Scriptures  merely  as  a  set  of  documents 
contrived  for  the  instruction  of  individual  men,  merely  as  a  witness 
to  them  of  what  has  been  done  for  them,  of  what  the  plans  and 
pnrposes  of  God  respecting  them  are,  to  encounter  some  of  these 
arguments.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  may  not  encounter  them  prac- 
tieilly,  in  what  seems  to  me  a  most  honest  and  effectual  method.  If 
they  wifl  resolutely  hold  fast  that  which  they  have  felt  and  ascer- 
tained in  their  own  lives  to  be  true ;  if  they  will  say,  *  This  we 
have  learnt  and  received ;  the  Bible  taught  it  us,  and  we  cannot 
give  it  up  for  any  arguments ;'  I  believe  their  position  is  a  safe  and 
impregnable  one.  It  is  not  a  position  of  prejudice,  it  is  a  reasonable 
and  sound  position ;  it  is  founded  upon  the  first  and  wisest  maxim 
of  ethical  philosophy.  Keep  what  thou  hast ;  add  to  it  if  thou  canst ; 
bat  if  thou  wishest  to  realize  more,  never  let  any  thing  which  thoa 
hast  realized  be  snatched  away  from  thee.  My  fear  is  that  few 
people  in  our  day  are  likely  to  be  content  with  this  position.  They 
will  be  going  out  of  it  with  their  arguments  and  their  evidences, 
with  their  attempts  to  prove  how  and  why  a  book  having  the  char- 
acter which  they  impute  to  the  Bible,  must  be  divine  and  perfect 
Here  I  think  they  will  be  discomfited.  This  logic  is  not  a  part  of 
their  realized  truths,  it  is  something  altogether  extraneous  to  them. 
And  what  is  worse,  they  do  not  yet  know  what  it  is  they  are  argu- 
ing about ;  for  they  may  have  derived  these  individual  facts  from 
the  Bible ;  but  the  Bible  itself  evidently  assumes  to  be  something 
else ;  it  assumes  to  be  a  collection  of  historical  documents,  and  the 
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yet,  in  this  spiritual  kingdom,  holds  his  constant  and  ackni 
court  of  appeal. 

II.  These  questions  are  debated  between  those  who 
in  acknowledging  the  Scriptures  as  possessing  divine 
Let  us  now  consider  the  objections  of  those  who  dther 
notion  of  a  Bible  altogether,  or  who  see  no  special 
books  which  we  hold  sacred  should  usurp  the  name 

These  objections  may  be  stated  in  this  way. 
critical  spirit  and  knowledge  of  modern  Europe  hai 
to  bear  upon  these  documents,  it  has  been  found  i 
difficult  to  maintain  the  claims  which  are  put  forth 
by  the  elder  church  as  well  as  by  the  reformers.  Suj 
doctrine  of  their  inspiration,  of  their  paramount  l\u1 
other  books,  of  their  fixed  and  peculiar  character,  tc 
detection  of  any  unauthentic  record  amongst  ibein,  r, 
which  will  not  bear  sifting,  even  of  any  consideiai'l^ 
reading  of  a  text  which  had  been  used  to  support  : 
must  be  sufficient  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  whole  hi^l. 
therefore,  unquestionably  honest  in  those  early  eiili 
to  assert  the  general  authority  of  lh«  book,  that  lhi_T 
commence  these  fatal  inroads.  But  if  they  wttc:  n' 
firet,  they  certainly  cannot  be  stopped  now.  Tlit  yr 
cism,  which  has  been  admitted  as  to  a  part,  mu;>t  ' 
the  whole.  Whatever  maxim  has  been  thought  Ju^ 
the  test  of  inquiry  in  reference  to  other  books, 
to  bear  upon  these.  And  little  help  will  be  di 
from  those  evidences,  which  in  the  last  century 
conclusive.  The  credit  of  the  book  was  supposrd 
by  the  miracles  which  are  recorded  in  it,  by  the 
facts  with  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity, 
character  of  the  four  narratives  which  form  the 
ideal  truth  and  consistency.  Now  those  mirai 
stories  which  we  require  should  be  accounted  for. 
of  antiquity  has  been  proved  only  to  establish  lln 
certain  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  in  different 
will  themselves  account  for  what  lias  been  supposti 
in  these  records.     The  four  narratives  have  beca 
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^tAkcrt  of  it ;  whether  we  shall  affirm  that  it 
SHlioa  of  tests,  which  we  believe  that  ordioaiy 

jl  us  to  the  main  question  which  I  wish  to  place 

VV'Kal  liaa  been  the  character  of  that  criticism  to 

"ii.i  have  been  for  the  most  part  subjected  during 

iikI   a  bain     I  do  not  ask  whether  it  has  been 

'i:.ir[ii?(l  criticism,  devout  criticism.     It  may  have 

ihrse  characters.     But  what  has  been  its  object  T 

'  I  with  respect  to  the  last  century  may  be  obtained 

.iilcnof  what  was  the  object  of  oU  criticism,  whether 

(  human  body  or  the  human  soul,  to  the  universe  or 

s'  )io  lived  in  it.     Nearly  every  philosopher  of  that 

L-  till-  bttsinesB  of  his  life  to  analyze  ;  he  was  (o 

iiL>ns  of  ihe  mind,  to  analyse  himself,  to  analyse 

I'  <_^,  to  analyze  the  being  of  his  Maker.     Do  I  say 

kbnur  was  wasted,  that  nothing  came  out  of  the  in- 

^tsii:^ions  of  that  period  1    I  say  no  such  thing;  1 

I  learnt  from  them  ;  that  many  false  notions  and 

bIcU  men  had  transferred  from  themselves  to  the  objects 

'■,  wurc  got  rid  of;  many  idols  thrown  down,  broken 

i  trampled  upon,  which  had  b«wt  the  cares  of  Ihought- 

'  ;  market-places  of  busy  men.     But  the  great  lesson 

1^  method  of  study  bequeathed  to  us,  was  the  lesson 

'  incapacity  to  lead  into  the  apprehension  of  any* 

:  might  avul  for  the  discomfiture  of  some  error- 

Wfp  that  has  been  taken  in  our  day  towards  real  pro- 

whether  in  physica  or  metaphyacs,  has  been  a  step 

Mhod,  a  step  towards  the  tnrestigation  of  the  powers 

■  of  things  as  tb<7  exist ;  not  an  attempt,  except  for 

ritinate  purposes,  to  reduce  them  into  their  elements. 

rlionge  has  been  efiected  in  reference  to  literature. 

■  '.c  dI  spirit  of  the  last  age,  displayed  itself  in  ila  full 

ruidl  was  to  be  cut  up  into  its  domants,  and  whaterer 

ii  |dcMe  Ihe  critic  to  be  east  otit  aswortbless ;  nothing 

■>>mn  in  the  atodj  of  a  botrff  as  a'  whole,  nothing 

•ry  of  tlie  purpose  whicti  actuated  and  mformed 

were  tfoatoil  in'  the  iHw  muiner.    Tke^fhct  of 
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<  their  constituting  a  whole,  which  had  been  felt  as  a  whole  by  innu- 
merable minds  for  many  centuries,  was  more  and  more  overlooked  as 
utterly  unimportant  to  the  critic  and  the  philosopher.  He  could  not 
deny  that  they  had  a  common  name,  but  his  business  was  to  show 
what  separate  items  went  to  the  composition  of  this  name,  and  then 
to  pursue  his  inquiries  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  it.  Of 
course  it  was  part  of  the  ordinary  philosophy  at  the  period,  that  every 
thing  in  this  book,  which  spoke  of  invisible  powers,  should  be  ex- 
plained away.  The  object  was  to  discover  how  many  of  its  elements 

y^  might  be  preserved,  without  infringing  upon  the  ordinary  maxims 
of  the  times  in  reference  to  physics,  metaphysics,  and  ethics. 

Now  I  would  say,  in  reference  to  these  inquiries,  just  as  I  said 
in  reference  to  all  others  undertaken  at  the  same  period,  that  I  do 
not  believe  they  were  useless,  or  will  ultimately  be  mischievous.  If 
the  student  of  the  physics  of  the  seventeenth  century  perceive  that 
there  were  a  multitude  of  strange  theories  and  superstitions  then 
accumulated  and  accumulating,  which  had  need  by  some  whirlwind 
to  be  swept  away ;  the  student  of  theology  must  equally  confess 
that  a  number  of  hard,  dogmatical  abstractions  respecting  spiritual 
objects,  and,  not  least,  respecting  the  books  which  treat  of  these 
objects,  were  darkening  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  making  men's 
path  along  their  common  earth  less  clear.  That  same  fiery  process 
would  be  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  these,  we  might  conjecture. 
Of  what  kind  it  should  be,  we  could  not  be  judges.  God  ordained 
that  it  should  be  thb  destructive  analysis.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
what  He  appointed  was  best.  Many  obstructions  to  the  perception 
of  that  which  is  real  and  substantial  have  been  removed  out  of  the 
path  of  the  young  theologian  ;  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  seeks  for 
them  again.  He  may,  if  he  will,  be  less  entangled  with  the  ab- 
stractions and  conceits  of  the  intellect  than  his  forefathers  were. 
And  in  this  case,  as  in  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  the  analysts 
have  conferred  this  great  blessing  on  us— they  have  proved  the  in- 
adequacy and  feebleness  of  their  method  to  explain  any  one  living 
fact,  or  to  lead  us  onward  to  any  one  important  discovery. 

When,  therefore,  the  objectors  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  say 
that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  same  rules  as  other  books, 

^  we  can  perhaps  go  a  great  way  with  them,  provided  we  understand 
what  they  mean.    It  always,  I  believe,  mil  be  tried  by  the  same 
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standard  as  other  books ;  that  is  to  say,  the  habits  of  mind  which 
we  cultivate  in  regard  to  one,  we  shall  cultivate  in  regard  to  the 
other.  When  all  books  are  merely  cut  up  into  their  elements,  the;^ 
Bible  will  be  dealt  with  in  like  manner.  When  other  books,  and 
the  whole  series  of  books  which  constitute  the  literature  of  a  na- 
tion, are  contemplated  in  reference  to  their  principle  or  idea,  it  is^ 
utterly  impossible  but  that  these  diould  be  studied  upon  the  same 
principle.  And  the  question  arises,  what  is  this  principle  or  idea  1 
We  have  had  occasion  to  consider  that  view  of  it,  so  prevalent  in 
our  day,  which  tries  to  separate  the  idea  from  the  event,  to  exhibit 
the  one  as  common  to  all  ages,  the  other  as  its  mere  accidental 
temporary  clothing.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  inadequate 
this  doctrine  is  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  present  them- 
selves fo  us  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  how  it  turns  living  ideas 
into  mere  notions  and  apprehensions  of  our  minds,  and  so  legalizes 
and  stamps  with  authority  the  very  superstitions  from  which  it  seeks 
to  deliver  us ;  how  it  confounds  the  permanent  and  the  transitory 
in  the  very  attempt  to  distinguish  them ;  how  it  destroys  human 
progress  in  the  very  attempt  to  assert  it.  If,  indeed,  it  were  possi- 
ble entirely  to  separate  this  modern  idealism  from  the  old  analytical 
method  which  it  professes  to  supersede  and  to  despise,  we  might 
easily  prove  the  insufficiency  of  either.  The  chief  strength  of  each 
lies  in  a  vague  notion  of  the  one  being  the  expansion  and  full  de- 
Telopment  of  the  other ;  in  a  loose  impression  that  the  belief  of 
inspiration,  of  miracles,  of  a  gospel  history,  which  had  been  par- 
tially subverted  by  the  one,  has  been  completely  subverted  by  the 
other. 

The  facts,  in  recent  German  history  especially,  which  prove 
that  the  ideal  system  could  not  have  been  produced  at  all,  if  it  had 
not  been  preceded  by  a  vehement  religious  protest  against  the  ana- 
lysts, are  not  known  or  not  heeded  ;  and  we  are  asked  what  hope 
there  can  be  of  maintaining  our  obsolete  notions  respecting  a  divine 
order  and  a  divine  book,  when  each  age  has  furnished  its  own  pe- 
culiar and  appropriate  refutation  of  them.  Our  answer  is, '  no  hope 
at  all,  if  what  you  call  our  notions  be  not  something  more  than 
notions,  if  they  be  not  founded  on  eternal  principles  and  truths. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  belief  that  they  have  this  foundation 
is  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the  history  of  these  different 
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attempts  to  confute  tfaem ;  etrengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the  fact, 
that  no  adequate  answer  has  been  offered  to  the  particular  charges 
against  the  Bible,  except  by  those  who  are  willing  to  speak  of  the 
Kble  in  the  way  it  seems  to  speak  of  itself,  as  the  revelation  of  a 
divine  kingdom/ 

1.  Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  I  would  inquire,  first,  what  diffi- 
culties there  are  in  the  old  notion  that  the  writers  of  the  book  were 
inspired  men  7  According  to  the  principle  of  a  spiritual  kingdom^ 
as  we  have  considered  it,  inspiration  is  not  a  strange  anomalous  fact ; 
it  is  the  proper  law  and  order  of  the  world ;  no  man  ought  to  write, 
^r  speak,  or  think,  except  under  the  acknowledgment  of  an  inspi- 
ration ;  no  man  can  speak,  or  write,  or  think,  if  he  have  not  really 
an  inspiration.  Is,  then,  the  constant  habitual  confession  of  divine 
t«»aching,  the  reference  of  every  thing  to  Grod  by  the  writers  of  this 
BiUe,  something  which  stamps  them  with  the  character  of  impos- 
tors 1  Would  not  this  seem  to  be  the  characteristic  of  true  men  ? 
But  still  you  say  *  it  is  the  characteristic  of  fanatics,  of  those  who 
are  not  true  men ;  where  do  you  draw  the  line  V  I  draw  it  in 
this  way  :  I  say,  according  to  the  principle  of  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, every  man  who  is  doing  the  work  he  is  set  to  do,  may  believe 
that  he  is  inspired  with  a  power  to  do  that  work ;  every  man  who 
is  doing  some  other  work  which  he  is  not  set  to  do,  may,  indeed, 
say  that  he  is  using  powers  which  he  has  received  from  above  ;  but 
he  is  violating  the  purposes  for  which  those  powers  have  been  given 
him ;  his  will  is  obeying  an  impulse  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Being  who  bestowed  the  power.  Here  is  fanaticism,  here  is  con- 
fusion. The  question,  therefore,  is  not  really.  Were  these  men  who 
wrote  the  Scriptures  inspired  by  God  1  but,  Were  they  in  a  certain 
position  and  appointed  to  a  certain  work  ?  So  that  we  are  driven 
by  this  argument,  as  we  are  driven  by  the  book  itself,  from  that 
which  we  read  to  that  which  we  read  of.  Was  there  such  a  soci- 
ety as  that  whicJi  this  book  speaks  of  7  was  there  such  a  nation  as 
the  Jews  1  had  they  a  history  ?  was  there  a  meaning  in  that  his- 
tory 7  does  this  book  explain  to  us  their  histor}'  and  its  meaning  7 
The  question  of  inspiration  belongs  to  these  questions — cannot  be 
viewed  apart  from  them.  If  there  be  no  spiritual  kingdom  in  the 
world,  no  kings,  priests,  prophets  appointed  by  God,  then  assuredly 
I  cannot  make  out  that  the  Scriptures  had  a  right  to  describe  such 
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kings,  and  priests,  and'  prophets.  If  there  were  such  men,  I  have 
M  great  difficulty  in  understanding  how  we  <S2Ji  dispense  with  sadh 
m  record,  or  how  any  Being,  save  He  who  formed  the  society  for 
Ibe  sake  of  his  own  glory  and  for  the  good  of  his  creatures,  can 
have  caused  that  book  to  be  written. 

But  it  will  be  answered,  *  This  is  evading  the  difficulty,  it  is 
Bot  merely  the  tr.en,  but  the  wordsj  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mon theory,  are  inspired.  And  though  less  extravagant  theones 
nay  have  been  invented  and  received  among  Christians,  yet  none 
which  denies  a  Terbal  inspiration  or  dictation  is  consistent  wi& 
itsdf,  is  any  thing  but  a  subterfuge.'  Two  words  are  used  here  as 
synonymous,  which  seem  to  me  to  involve  the  most  different  signi- 
fications. When  you  speak  to  me  of  verbal  tTuptrafton,  though  I^ 
do  not  like  the  phrase,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  involve  a  violent — 
a  scarcely  grammatical — ellipsis,  yet  I  subscribe  most  unequivocally 
to  the  meaning  which  I  suppose  is  latent  in  it.  I  have  no  notion 
of  inspired  thoughts  which  do  not  find  for  themselves  a  suitaUe^ 
dothing  of  words.  I  can  scarcely,  even  in  my  mind,  separate  the 
language  of  a  writer  from  his  meaning.  And  I  certainly  find  this 
difficulty  greater  in  studying  a  book  of  the  Bible  than  in  studying 
any  other  book.  The  peculiarities  of  its  language  seem  to  me 
strangely  significant.  And  yet  its  greatest  peculiarity  of  all,  if  I 
may  be  pardoned  the  solecism,  is  its  universality,  its  capacity  of 
translation  into  any  dialect  which  has  a  living  and  human  quality, 
which  is  not  merely  the  echo  of  passing  impressions  and  the  utter- 
ance of  animal  necessities.  But  just  because  I  see  this  link  between 
the  imbreathed  thought  and  the  spoken  word,  I  must  reject  as  mon- 
Btroos  and  heretical  the  notion  of  a  didaHon.  I  call  it  monstrous^ 
and  heretical,  for  I  know  none  more  directly  at  variance  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  Scripture.  If  the  hint  of  it  is  to  be  found  any- 
where, it  is  certainly  in  the  history  of  the  giving  of  the  divine  code. 
ITiat  was,  of  course,  a  formal  literal  document,  and  therefore  is  sig- 
nified to  proceed  formally  and  literally  from  its  Author.  Yet  mark 
how  carefully  we  are  warned  against  the  notion,  so  natural  to  the 
aensual  and  idolatrous  heart  of  man,  that  Moses  was  a  mere  me- 
chanical utterer  or  transcriber.  Why  are  we  told  that  he  went 
into  the  thick  darkness  ?  why  do  we  hear  of  his  awful  communkm 
for  forty  days  1  why  have  we  the  records  of  his  deep  sympathy 
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with  his  people,  of  his  prayers,  his  meditations,  his  murmurings,  if 
not  that  we  may  be  exalted  to  understand  something  of  the  human 
privilege  of  spiritual  intercourse,  and  that  we  may  consider  this  the 
great  privilege  of  the  most  honoured  seer  ?  And  this  surely  is  the 
object  of  all  Scripture,  if  it  have  any  object  at  all,  to  withdraw  us 
from  outward  sensual  impressions  of  the  divine  Majesty,  to  make 
us  feel  the  reality  of  the  relation  between  Him  and  his  creatures,  to 
make  us  understand  that  it  is  a  spiritual  relation,  and  that,  ^Aere/bre, 
it  can  manifest  itself  in  outward  words  and  acts.  It  is,  then,  no 
ooncession  to  the  Rationalist,  but  a  necessity  of  our  own  faith,  that 
we  should  utterly  reject  and  abhor  this  theory  of  dictation.  And  it 
remains  for  him  to  show  how  the  discovery  of  different  readings  in 
MSS.,  or  the  rejection  of  books  as  not  genuine,  which  are  now 
esteemed  to  be  parts  of  the  Canon,  or  even  the  detection  of  histori- 
cal inconsistencies  and  mistakes  in  the  inspired  writers,  would  affect 
our  belief.  With  regard  to  the  new  readings,  just  in  proportion  to 
our  feeling  of  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  language,  must 
be  our  desire  to  find  what  it  really  is.  If  there  be  no  Bible,  these 
investigations  are  idle  and  useless ;  if  there  be,  they  must  be  most 
interesting.  The  mental  exercise  in  such  inquiries  must  be  most 
healthful,  involving,  if  it  be  rightly  conducted,  the  necessity  of  re- 
flection upon  the  whole  mind  and  scope  of  the  text,  a  cautious  and 
calm  use  of  the  judging  faculty,  a  faith  in  the  existence  of  truth, 
and  in  its  willingness  to  reveal  itself.  Again :  any  person  who 
really  believes  that  there  is  a  book,  of  which  the  distinct  office  is  to 
explain  the  nature  and  conditions  of  a  kingdom  into  which  he  has 
been  actually  brought,  must  enter  upon  the  inquiry  whether  any 
one  of  the  documents  of  which  this  book  is  supposed  to  consist  be 
or  be  not  genuine,  in  the  same  simple  and  honest  spirit.  The  king- 
Miom  exists ;  he  is  not  afraid  of  losing  it  or  of  losing  his  place  in  it, 
even  if  God  thought  fit  to  take  away  the  book  altogether.  Yet  he 
has  no  fear  that  He  will  do  this,  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  it  is  his 
good  pleasure  to  tell  us  what  He  is  and  what  we  are.  That  this 
book  has  revealed  these  truths  to  himself  and  to  thousands  of  others 
for  generations,  he  is  certain ;  whether  he  or  they  have  been  right 
in  supposing  that  a  particular  portion  of  it  was  necessary  to  the 
rest,  he  is  willing  reverently  and  diligently  to  consider ;  nothing 
doubting  that  He  who  upholds  the  kingdom  and  has  given  the  bool^ 
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will  not  allow  the  ultimate  continuance  of  any  intruder  into  it,  or 
permit  any  integral  part  of  it  to  be  taken  away.  And  if  it  be 
asked,  But  does  not  this  admission  open  a  door  to  unlimited  skepti- 
cism ?  has  not  nearly  every  book  been  the  subject  of  some  modem 
suspicion  ? — the  answer,  I  think,  has  been  given  already.  Let 
those  talk  to  me  about  interpolations  in  Shakspeare  who  know  what 
Shakspeare  is,  who  have  really  studied  his  mind  and  w*ritings.  I 
do  not  care  the  least  because  Theobald  or  Pope  may  determine  that^ 
such  and  such  passages  are  not  suitable  to  their  taste ;  neither  do  I 
care  in  the  least  what  may  be  the  taste  of  the  analysts  or  the  modem 
idealists  about  passages  or  books  of  Scripture.  Their  taste  is  no 
law  of  criticism.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  low  and  bad  taste  indeed. 
Let  them  bring  forward  external  evidence  and  we  will  weigh  it — 
cautiously,  because  their  taste  is  very  apt  to  mingle  with  their 
words,  because  they  continually  assume  a  maxim  from  which  we 
utterly  dissent,  as  if  it  were  part  and  parcel  of  a  fact  which  we  may 
acknowledge ;  but  still  earnestly  and  impartially.  I  am  not  the 
least  afraid  of  touching  a  corner  of  the  edifice  because  the  rest  is 
likely  to  fall  down  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
much  firmer  edifice  than  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose  that  it  is. 
The  books  which  were  thrown  aside,  even  by  religious  men,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  because  they  seemed  to  have  no  direct 
bearing  upon  individual  life,  will  be  found  to  contain  their  own 
evidence,  when  they  are  looked  upon  as  meant  to  develope  the  order 
and  life  of  the  spiritual  kingdom. 

The  same  principle  precisely  applies  to  alleged  mistakes  or  incon- 
sistencies in  the  admitted  parts  of  the  records.  Suppose  these  mis- 
takes and  inconsistencies  to  be  such  as  prove  dishonesty  in  the  wri- 
ters— suppose  them  to  be  connected  with  any  part  of  the  revelation 
of  the  character  of  God  or  the  development  of  his  kingdom — thej 
fall  under  the  last  head,  they  become  {pro  tanto)  arguments  against 
the  genuineness  of  that  document  wherein  they  are  found.  Sup* 
pose  them  to  be  merely  accidental  to  the  narrative,  such  as  do  not 
affect  the  meaning  of  the  facts  or  the  integrity  of  the  writer,  or  such 
as  may  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  another  narrative  of  the 
same  transactions,  then  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  right,  d  priori^ 
to  affirm  from  the  existence  of  a  Bible  that  none  such  will  exist  I 
see  no  promise  to  that  effect;  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have 
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fileased  God  to  teach  men  by  this  very  means ;  I  mean,  to  permit  the 
ordinary  differences  of  opinions  and  eyesight  which  manifest  them- 
«elTe8  in  the  testimony  of  different  witnesses  of  a  fact,  to  be  helps 
to  us  in  the  study  of  tfie  real  character  of  thai  fact;  the  ordinary 
'Confusion  respecting  points  of  detail  to  be  the  means  of  leading  m 
away  'from  those  points  of  detail  to  that  which  is  real  and  substan- 
tial I  say,  I  can  see  no  reason,  4  priori^  either  in  the  nature  of  b 
'Bible  or  in  the  meaning  of  inspiration,  why  this  may  not  be  so.  I 
«ven  fan^  that  I  can  see  reasons  in  the  analogy  of  the  Divine  deal- 
ings, and  in  the  tendency  of  man  to  dwell  upon  the  minutis  of  a 
transaction,  not  as  helps  to  dbcover  its  real  meaning  and  essence,  but 
•for  tbeir  own  sakes,  why  such  a  discipline  may  be  most  suited  to  ut. 
If  it  should  be  found  that  this  is  not  the  case,  I  shall  acquiesce  most 
readily,  but  I  shall  have  no  more  faith  in  the  Bible  than  I  have  at 
present  For  the  Bible  will  not  allow  me  to  have  any  faith  in  it 
apart  from  faith  in  God,  and  whatever  I  find  to  be  hb  way  of  train- 
ing me  and  my  race,  that  I  hold  to  be  the  right  way,  and  the  way 
in  which  we  may  be  trained  *to  all  goodness  and  all  truth.  I  do  not 
want  to  lay  down  a  scheme  or  chart  of  the  road  in  which  it  is  fitting 
we  should  be  led ;  that,  I  think,  is  presumption. 

According  to  this  showing,  then,  the  charge  of  departing  from 
^  the  ordinary  rules  which  we  apply  to  the  study  of  other  books,  is  far 
more  applicable  to  those  who  urge  it  than  it  is  to  us.  We  claim 
that  the  Bible  should  be  looked  at  as  a  fact,  a  most  pregnant  fact, 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  stands  apart  from  other  books ;  we 
wish  to  know  why  it  so  stands  apart,  what  there  is  that  differences 
it  from  other  books,  just  *<is  we  wish  to  know  what  there  is  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero  that  differences  them  from  other  writings,  or  what 
there  is  in  the  literature  of  Rome  that  differences  it  from  other  lite- 
rature. And  if  we  should  discover  that  there  is  that  in  this  book 
which  entitles  it  to  be  called,  as  it  has  been  comnoonly  called,  The 
Book,  or  The  Book  of  Books,  we  do  not  surely  by  such  a  name  sig- 
nify any  contempt  of  books — rather  a  high  appreciation  of  them. 
We  declare  that  there  is  a  book  which  directly  and  formally  connects 
letters  with  (he  life  of  man,  with  the  order  of  God ;  a  book,  which, 
jnst  so  far  as  it  fulfils  its  idea,  becomes  the  key  by  which  all  other 
books  may  be  interpreted,  that  which  translates  them  into  signifi- 
cance and  determines  the  value  and  position  of  each.     We  declare, 
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moreover,  what  is  the  temper  and  spirit  in  'which  a  book  should  be 
studied.  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  preposterous  than  the  nofion,^ 
ibat  we  can  change  our  halnts  of  mind  when  we  turn  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another.  It  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  every  ethical  principle, 
that  is  to  say,  a  flagrant  tampering  with  our  moral  being,  to  «up> 
pose  that  we  can  be  reverent  at  one  moment  and  irreverent  at  ano- 
ther ;  that  we  are  to  be  humble  in  the  presence  of  this  person,  and 
proud  when  we  are  brought  into  intercourse  with  another.  I  per^ 
fectly  agree,  therefore,  with  the  Ratbnalist,  that  to  talk  as  some  doj^ 
of  our  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  all  other  books,  and  of  the  duty 
of  submitting  our  judgments  to  the  Bible,  is  not  practical  or  reason- 
able. If  we  think  that  in  reading  Cicero  or  Shakspeare  our  proper 
position  is  that  of  judges,  I  am  quite  certain  that  we  shall  not  be 
Me  to  think  otherwise  when  we  study  the  Scriptures.  And  I  am 
equally  certain  that  while  we  do  fancy  that  we  are  judges  of  CSoero  v 
or  Shakspeare  we  shall  not  understand  them.  The  posture  of 
diildren  or  learners  is  the  true  profitable  posture  in  all  cases.  It  is 
not  safe  to  propose  to  ourselves  the  end  of  being  judges  in  any  case* 
It  is  not  safe  for  our  minds  generally,  it  is  most  unsafe  for  the  judg- 
ing faculty  itself.  That  is  invariably  turned  awry  at  first,  blunted 
•nd  stupified  afterwards,  if  it  be  not  sent  to  school,  and  if  it  do  not 
carry  through  life  the  docility  which  school  is  meant  to  give  it.  But 
ifffaat  is  the  schooling  ?  We  all  know  how  difficult  the  acquisition 
of  docility  is,  how  difficult  in  all  days,  how  difficult  especially  in  our 
own.  There  are  some  books  which  naturally  tempt  us  to  exercise 
the  proud  condemning  spirit;  feebleness  is  stamped  upon  them;  they 
ttiemselves  aflect  a  nght  to  judge  others ;  we  feel  as  if  here  we 
might  safely  indulge  our  propensity.  Therefore  we  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  old  notion,  that  only  the  best  books,  only  those  which  carry  ^ 
a  kind  of  authority  with  them,  should  be  set  before  boys ;  when  tbcy 
have  been  drilled  by  them  into  habits  of  deference  and  humility,  then 
they  may  venture,  if  their  calling  requires  it,  upon  the  study  of  tlM 
worst,  for  then  they  will  have  acquired  the  true  discerning  spirit, 
that  spirit  of  which  the  judging  spirit  is  the  counterfeit ;  the  one 
perceiving  the  real  quality  of  the  food  which  is  offered,  the  other, 
merely  setting  up  its  own  partial  and  immature  tastes  and  aversions 
as  the  standard  of  what  is  good  and  evil.  But  even  this  is  not  sufli- 
dent,  as  experience  has  proved.    Starting  from  the  study  of  the 
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meanest  books,  our  modern  critics  have  gone  on  to  higher  books, 
and  have  asked  why  they  may  not  exercise  their  right  of  private 
judgment  on  one  as  much  as  the  other.  Why  they  may  not  pro- 
nounce their  sentence  upon  Herodotus  or  Livy  as  well  as  upon  any 
modern  compilation  ?  The  Rationalist  goes  a  step  further,  and  says, 
Why  not  pass  our  sentence  upon  those  which  you  call  your  inspired 
books  as  well  as  upon  Herodotus  or  Livy  ?  It  is  good  that  such  a 
question  should  be  proposed,  because  it  brings  the  question  to  an 
issue.  It  enables  us  to  say,  You  have  wanted  to  get  rid  of  these  in- 
spired books,  because,  you  have  said,  they  were  an  affront  to  other 
literature;  learn  by  this  that  they  are  the  needful  protectors  to  other 
literature.  If  there  be  a  book,  of  which  we  can  say.  Herein  God 
is  speaking  to  you ;  be  silent  and  listen :  we  have  the  power  of  keep- 
ing down  that  saucy  and  insolent  temper,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  ap- 
plied to  any  thing,  makes  that  thing  unintelligible.  We  have  the 
power  of  cultivating  your  judgment,  because  we  have  the  power  of 
making  it  not  a  private  judgment.  A  private  judgment  means,  the 
judgment  qf^a^manwhpjs  cut  off  from  1^^^  fellows^  the  judgment  of 
a  savage.  A  man  certainly  has  a  right  to  such  a  private  judgment, 
if  by  right  you  mean  the  power  to  exercise  it  For  he  has  the 
power  of  being  a  savage ;  he  has  the  power  of  saying,  I  will  not 
be  educated ;  I  will  not  be  led  out  of  my  own  partial  apprehensions, 
and  the  partial  apprehensions  of  my  age ;  I  will  not  be  a  reasona- 
ble being,  I  will  not  be  a  man.  He  may  do  this ;  I  say  also  he  may 
do  something  else  if  he  will.  He  may  be  taken  under  training  and 
discipline,  the  training  and  discipline  of  God  himself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  led  out  of  his  private  judgment,  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  judgment  and  mind  of  Him  who  "  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance."  He  may  have  a  book  set  before 
him,  which  unfolds  the  scheme  and  purpose  of  this  universe  and  its 
Creator ;  he  may  be  led  by  slow  degrees  to  understand  his  own  con- 
nexion with  this  universe,  with  those  who  lived  in  it,  and  with  Him 
who  is  the  author  of  it.  And  if  he  will  have  this  learning,  if  he 
will  be  taught  out  of  this  book,  then  every  other  book  which  be 
reads  will  be  also  a  part  of  the  same  divine  institution.  God  will 
be  training  him  by  that  too ;  to  trace  out  the  course  of  his  govern- 
ment, to  see  how  different  men  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
cheerfully  or  involuntarily,  been  accomplishing  some  part  of  his  de» 
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signs  towards  his  creatures;  till  having  descended  through  different 
gradations  of  thoughtful  inquirers,  who,  each  in  his  own  department, 
are  humbly  desiring  to  discover  the  meaning  of  their  Lord,  when  he 
comes,  at  last,  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale,  to  the  last  new  criti- 
cism, or  the  last  tavern  speech  in  defence  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
men  to  think  what  they  like,  he  will  find  even  in  that  something 
which  is  true,  something  which  could  not  have  been  spoken  if  there 
were  not  a  Bible  in  the  world. 

2.  This  view  of  the  relation  between  the  Scriptures  and  other 
books,  may  perhaps  assist  us  in  considering  the  question  of  miracles. 
The  analyst  of  the  last  century  maintained  that  these  miracles  might 
be  referred  to  natural  causes.  The  idealist  of  the  present  day  con- 
mders  them  as  inventions  attesting  that  belief  of  something  super- 
natural which  belongs  to  men  because  they  have  spiritual  faculties. 
Both  alike  agree,  that  they  are  stumbling-blocks  and  not  helps  to  a 
belief  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  Scripture.  I  cannot  regret  that 
either  of  these  opinions  has  been  propounded.  Unphilosophical  aa 
I  think  them,  they  yet  may  clear  our  minds  of  a  great  confusion, 
and  may  help  us  in  arriving  at  a  great  truth.  We  have  been  used 
to  speak  of  miracles  as  the  chief  evidences  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. Now  if  it  is  meant  by  this,  that  a  miracle  or  prodigy,  aa 
sach,  proves  the  divine  commission  of  the  person  who  enacts  it,  we 
have  the  strongest  reason  for  rejecting  such  a  notion,  for  the  Bible 
commands  us  to  reject  it.  We  dare  not  believe  any  thing  merely 
because  something  which  strikes  us  as  a  departure  from  ordinary 
experiences  or  laws  is  done  to  confirm  it;  we  are  warned  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  w*e  shall  see  such  wonders,  and  that  we  are  to  be  aware 
of  being  deceived  by  them.  Again,  the  Bible  is  remarkably  a  book 
o(  laws,  a  book  explaining  the  divine  order  of  the  universe ;  if  it 
be  not  this  it  is  nothing.  Can  we  suppose  that  violations  of  laws, 
infringements  of  order,  would  be  the  great  signs  and  witnesses  in 
confirmation  of  it  ?  Surely,  then,  the  eagerness  of  the  analyst  to 
get  these  miracles  resolved  into  natural  causes,  that  is,  according  to 
bis  notion,  to  get  them  connected  with  the  general  order  of  the 
world,  is  not  surprising.  But,  once  more,  it  is  quite  true,  as  the 
other  class  of  rationalists  affirm,  that  there  has  been  a  feeling,  not 
at  one  time  and  in  one  age,  but  at  all  times  and  in  all  ages,  after  some 
power  whicii  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  visible 
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experience,  but  i^hich  is  superior  to  these  rules,  and  can  transgresB 
them.  He  is  quite  right,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  power 
lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  that  we  are  continually  demand-^ 
ing  instances  and  proofs  of  its  exercise.  Both  these  assertions  are 
true ;  the  diiEculty  is  to  reconcile  them  and  apply  them. 

Now,  supposing  the  Bible  were  the  revelation  of  a  sp'u'itual 
kingdom  or  constitution  for  man,  such  as  we  have  described ;  sup- 
posing it  were  the  history  of  a  divine  power  for  the  redemption  of 
man  out  of  a  slavery  into  which  he  had  brought  himself,  we  may 
perceive,  I  think,  at  least  a  dawn  of  light  upon  this  controversy* 
I  do  find,  unquestionably,  in  the  portents  recorded  by  Livy,  the  signs 
of  a  feeling  in  men's  minds  that  there  is  something  supernatural; 
that  the  powers  of  the  world  are  not  all  with  which  men  have  to 
deal.  But  the  feeling  contradicts  itself  in  the  attempt  to  utter  itself  9 
it  does  homage  to  the  powers  of  nature  in  the  very  act  of  seeming 
to  rise  above  them.  And,  therefore,  under  such  a  system  there 
could  be  no  liberty  for  the  human  spirit,  there  could  be  no  brave  in* 
vestigation  into  the  mechanism  or  into  the  energies  of  the  univerae. 
Before  these  blessings  could  be  attained,  the  sense  of  the  superna- 
tural in  man  must  be  justified  and  purified.  He  must  know  that 
when  he  is  dreaming  of  something  above  himself,  he  is  dreaming 
of  a  reality ;  he  must  know  that  nature  is  not  that  which  he  is 
dreaming  of;  that  he  is  not  to  tremble  before  this,  but  to  claim  the 
dignity  of  a  spiritual  creature,  to  understand  it  and  to  subdue  it* 
He  must  know  that  he  is  not  the  victim  of  a  set  of  blind  natural 
agents ;  he  must  have  something  more  than  a  vague  conception  of 
what  that  power  is,  of  which  he  is  the  servant  Such  an  effect, 
I  say,  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  may  produce  upon  him.  Every 
one  of  those  which  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  is  recorded 
expressly  as  a  witness,  that  the  Jehovah,  the  I  am,  the  personal  God, 
the  Lord  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  is  the  King  of  the  world,  and 
that  gods  of  sense  are  not  its  kings.  Every  miracle  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  is  recorded  expressly  and  professedly  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  Son  of  man  is  the  Ruler  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves;  the  sustainer  and  restorer  of  animal  life;  the 
healer  and  tamer  of  the  human  spirit ;  and  that  those  who  are  the 
adopted  children  of  Grod  in  Him;  while  they  are  doing  his  work, 
are  not  the  servants  of  visible  things,  but  th^  rulers.    These  miie- 
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dm  say  to  the  poor  msQ,  ''Fear  not  the  mighty  unfathomable  ocean, 
for  your  King  and  Friend  has  calmly  walked  upon  it ;  fear  not  the 
powers  of  disease  and  sickness,  for  He  who  took  your  flesh  has 
mastered  them ;  fear  not  the  more  terrible  powers  that  get  the  mas- 
tery of  the  understanding  and  heart,  for  Christ  also  hath  cast  out 
devils :  walk  boldly  and  bravely  over  this  earth,  as  freemen  united 
to  this  triumphant  Deliverer;  dread  only  separation  from  Him; 
dread  only  that  you  should  not  trust  Him  and  cleave  to  Him  suffi* 
ciently,  and  so  sink  again  under  the  bondage  to  nature  and  death, 
out  of  which  He,  by  his  life  and  death,  has  purchased  you.''  And 
da  not  they  speak  also  to  the  better  taught  man  according  to  his 
neeessities  and  temptations  1  He  does  not  so  much  want  to  be 
raised  above  the  natural  fear  of  outward  things;  a  calculation  of 
probabilities,  or  a  habit  of  encountering  difficulties  may  eaaly  give 
bim  that  victory.  But  the  very  means  of  his  deliverance  are  occa** 
sions  to  bim  of  fresh  bondage.  He  acquires  a  drowsy,  dull  sense 
of  an  ever-moving  system  of  chances;  he  does  not  become  an 
idolater  of  the  powers  of  nature ;  but  he  worships  its  evenness  and 
persistency.  Most  wretched  and  degrading  faith !  far  more  to  be 
loathed  and  dreaded  than  the  living  and  half-human  idolatry  of  the 
peasant  Yet  unless  there  be  some  demonstration  that  spiritual 
power  is  superior  to  mechanical;  that  the  world  is  subjedt  to  Grod, 
and  not  to  chance  or  nature ;  that  there  is  an  order,  far  more  beau^ 
tilbl  and  perfect  than  that  of  sun  and  stars,  in  which  men  are  in* 
tended  to  abide,  and  in  which  every  thing  that  is  great  and  noble 
within  them  receives  its  full  development ;— ^I  see  not  how  this  ma^ 
terialist  superstition  can  fail  to  become  the  Creed  of  every  nation, 
and  to  bring  about  the  decay  of  all  institutions  and  political  life,  all 
feeling,  affection,  hope.  With  the  other  faith  it  has  been  possible 
for  men  to  pursue  physical  science.  The  world  has  presehted  itself 
to  them  as  a  solemn,  awful  subject  of  study,  but  not  as  a  tyrant 
before  which  they  must  bow.  They  have  learnt  that  the  mere  cus- 
tomary links  which  connect  a  fact  with  its  highest  principle,  may 
be  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  principle  manifest 
They  have,  therefore,  risen  above  the  slavish  notion,  that  sensible 
experience  is  the  law  to  which  things  are  subjected;  they  have 
been  able  to  set  it  at  nought  and  defy  it ;  not  merely  the  astrono- 
mer, but  every  chemist  who  has  truly  investigated  the  functions  and 
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powers  of  material  things,  has  moved  on  in  this  line,  humbly  asking 
nature  to  tell  him  her  secrets,  and  receiving  answers,  the  most  satis* 
factory  indeed,  but  the  most  contrary  to  our  sensible  anticipations 
and  conclusions. 

If,  then,  we  are  asked  why  we  reject  the  analyst's  doctrine  about 
these  miracles,  our  answer  is,  because  by  accepting  it  we  should 
not  be  acknowledging  the  true  order  of  the  world,  but  we  should 
be  refusing  to  acknowledge  it.     We  do  not  believe  that  the  world 
is  under  the  government  of  natural  causes ;  we  do  not  know  what 
the  phrase  ^natural  causes'  means.     We  confess,  and  rejoice  to 
confess,  that  there  is  an  habitual  appointed  course  of  things;  that 
each  agent,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  has  his  proper  place  in  the 
scheme ;  that  no  one  link  of  this  agency  will  be  ever  needlessly 
broken  or  dispensed  with.    But  we  say  that  no  dishonour  is  put  upon 
any  of  these  agents,  when  He,  who  has  assigned  them  their  place* 
keeps  them  in  their  own  relation  to  each  other,  imparts  to  them 
their  powers,  withdraws  the  veil  which  conceals  Himself  the  prime 
worker,  and  so  explains  the  meaning  of  his  ordinances,  the  secret  of 
their  efficiency,  the  reason  of  their  abuse.    It  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  say  the  miracles  are  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.    If 
Christianity  be  the  manifestation  of  a  spiritual  kingdom ;  if  it  be 
the  satisfaction  of  the  dreams  of  past  ages ;  if  it  be  that  which  was 
to  exhibit  through  all  the  complications  of  after  ages,  what  is  the 
law  which  governs  them,  and  who  is  the  Giver  of  that  law,  then 
we  cannot  see  how  it  could  enter  the  world  without  miracles,  or 
how  those  miracles  should  not  be  such  as  the  Bible  affirms  that 
they  were.* 

3.  The  records  of  these  miracles  form  such  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Gospel  narratives,  that  in  speaking  of  the  one  I  have  neces- 
sarily anticipated  many  of  the  remarks  which  I  should  have  made 
upon  the  other. 

The  real  difficulty  which  has  presented  itself  to  men's  minds  in 
the  study  of  these  has  been  this,  '  How  can  we  admit  narratives 

*  Erery  reader  of  the  Gospels  will  of  course  have  observed,  that  our  Lord's  t\gm 
did  not  satisfy  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  They  wanted  another  kmd  of  nigns,  *  signs  froa 
bemTen,*  glaring  tokens  which  the  eye  might  recognise,  not  *  powers'  exercised  apoo 
the  inner  man,  and  calling  forth  an  effort  of  the  spirit  in  answer  to  them.  Beautifullj 
do  our  Lord's  words  express  the  difference,  *  It  is  a  sinful  and  adidUrmu,or  sense-bound* 
gMentioa  which  seeks  after  tmek  signs.' 
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wbieh  report  snch  very  strange  stories  to  be  true,  Trithout  some 
higher  evidence  than  belongs  to  almost  any  other  writing.**  This 
suggestion  being  once  oflfered,  of  course  every  difficulty  which  har- 
monists have  experienced,  in  bringing  the  parts  of  the  different 
narratives  into  connexion,  every  doubt  which  has  been  raised  re- 
specting the  authorship  of  any  one  of  them,  every  question  about 
the  existence  of  a  common  source  from  which  they  may  have  pro- 
ceetled,  has  given  new  encouragement  to  skepticism.  It  has  been 
said,  *  so  far  from  there  being  more  evidence,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  were  less  evidence  for  these  than  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
record/ 

Now  our  last  inquiry  seems  to  lead  us  to  these  conclusions. 
Either  the  strange  stories  spoken  of  are  in  accordance  with  the 
scriptural  idea  of  the  Founder  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom, 
or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not,  no  evidence  whatever  could 
establish  the  authenticity  of  the  document  containing  them ;  for 
they  would  be  self-contradictory ;  we  should  be  bound  to  reject 
tbem  because  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are,  we  should  require  evidence  to  account  for 
their  omission  in  any  record  professing  to  contain  the  history  of 
such  a  person.  We  should  have  a  right  to  ask,  Why  did  he  give 
no  signs  that  he  came  to  connect  the  visible  with  the  invisible 
world ;  why  did  he  do  nothing  to  .break  the  yoke  of  custom  and 
experience;  nothing  to  show  men  that  the  constitution  which  he 
pretended  to  reveal  and  establish  has  a  true  foundation  f  Take 
away  the  miracles,  and  there  is  an  inexplicable  chasm  and  incon- 
sistency in  these  records,  which  it  would  require  a  vast  amount  of 
wit  and  ingenuity  to  explain.* 

Now  when  this  difficulty  is  surmounted,  when  the  reader  of 
the  Gospels  is  not  haunted  perpetually  with  the  thought,  *  I  wish 

^  We  are  told  noroetimea  thmt  Mahomet  understood  the  true  nature  of  mimcles 
far  better  than  the  Apostles  of  the  Chrisiian  Church  ;  he  aaid,  *The  com  growing 
was  a  miracle,  the  rise  of  the  sun  was  a  miraclj,  life  and  death  were  miracles,*  ice, 
Ymrj  likely  he  did,  and  they  were  very  fine  words  no  doubt.  The  question  is,  what  elEMSt 
kave  they  produced  ?  Have  his  best  disciples  been  able,  were  ibey  able  even  in  the 
highest  times  of  Arabian  cultivation,  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  and  illusions  of  sensi- 
aiMe  experience  T  But  the  fact  of  the  difference  it  important.  It  shows  how  cloaaly 
tht  kind  of  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  beloags  to  the  idea  of  ikt  Incanwiiaii.  R^ 
jecting  that  idea,  Mahometans  rightly  leject  the  sign*  and  forms  whick  eowiect  tl^e  visi* 
ble  with  the  invisible  world.    And  iMtre  is  the  secret  of  their  sl«vMy. 

27 
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that  story  were  away ;  I  wish  I  could  have  the  morality  of  these 
discourses,  and  the  morality  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  without  being  per- 
petually asked  to  acknowledge  something  marvellous,'  when  he 
X  has  seen  that  the  marvel  belongs  essentially  to  the  morality  of  the 
discourses  and  of  the  life,  the  other  perplexities,  I  believe,  will  not 
be  very  serious.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  see  that  all  the  failures 
of  harmonists  to  bring  the  different  facts  of  the  different  Gospels 
into  connexion  or  chronological  sequence,  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  books  themselves.  They  exist,  they  are  facts,  they 
have  exercised  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  world  in  their  present 
form,  they  have  made  known  to  men  the  same  living  Person.  If 
they  should  be  found  to  fit  one  into  another,  or  to  be  contrived  as 
supplements  to  each  other,  I  do  not  see  that  they  would  accomplish 
their  purpose  better.  I  am  quite  willing  to  listen  to  those  who  say 
they  have  discovered  such  an  agreement  in  them,  and  to  believe 
them  if  they  make  their  point  good.  But  I  certainly  am  not  the 
least  troubled  when  I  see  them  at  fault. 

A  revelation  to  men  of  their  Lord  and  King,  must  be  something 
altogether  wonderful.  I  could  not  the  least  conjecture  beforehand 
how  the  records  of  it  would  be  composed.  They  might  come  in 
the  form  of  annals,  no  doubt.  That  is  not  the  form  from  which 
one  in  general  derives  most  knowledge  of  a  character ;  oftentimes 
the  story  of  a  few  days  or  hours  brings  it  into  clearer  light ;  still 
this  method  might  have  been  appropriate  for  such  an  occasion. 
But  if  another  has  apparently  been  adopted ;  if  I  am  in  possession 
of  a  set  of  documents,  seeming  to  present  to  me  a  life  in  a  number 
of  different  circumstances,  all  human  and  intelligible  circumstances, 
the  wonder  lying  not  in  them  but  in  him  who  is  acting  through 
them,  and  in  the  meaning  he  shows  to  be  latent  in  them,  and  if  I 
have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  these  documents,  so  that  I  may 
learn  more  of  the  meaning  of  the  life,  from  seeing  how  the  trans- 
actions which  exhibit  it  appeared  to  different  men,  I  am  certainly 
not  careful  to  disturb  this  order,  for  the  sake  of  inventing  another 
which  I  think  would  be  much  less  adapted  to  us.  So  again, 
secondly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  existence  of  these  do- 
cuments is  not  affected  by  any  theories  about  their  authorship  or 
their  construction.  Omit  all  the  names  which  we  are  wont  to  as- 
sociate with  them,  or  say  that  these  names  do  not  indicate  any 
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known  persons,  or  that  these  persons  were  not  eye-witnesses,  or  that 
they  were  merely  reporters  of  a  current  tradition,  or  that  they  afl 
drew  from  a  common  tradition,  or  that  they  had  communications 
with  one  another,  or  that  they  had  none — still  the  books  are;  and 
the  secret  of  their  influence,  and  the  strange  impression  which  men 
have,  that  they  do  exhibit  a  real  being  to  man,  and  that  Being  the 
Lord  of  man,  the  image  after  which  he  is  created;  this  must  still  be ' 
explained, either  by  means  ofsomeoneof  these  hypotheses,  or  without 
it  They  may  be  all  worth  considering ;  each,  doubtless,  means  some* 
thing,  and  may.  teach  something ;  but  if  they  should  all  prove  to  be  un- 
tenable, still  the  marvel  itself  is  not  got  rid  of.  To  that  the  theolo- 
gical student  must  address  himself;  he  must  look  it  fairly  in  the 
face,  he  must  confess  that  all  processes  of  his  criticism  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  acknowledgment  that  there  is  something  to  be  criti- 
cised. And  however  much  he  may  be  disposed  to  turn  away 
from  the  commonplace  remark,  that  there  is  a  singular  absence  in 
these  records  of  those  contrivances  by  which  men  usually  try  to  set 
forth  a  hero ;  that  the  divinity  which  the  writer  believes  he  is  ex- 
hibiting, does  not  occasionally  but  habitually  exhibit  itself  in  the 
simplest  and  lowliest  forms  of  human  life ;  that  there  is  actually  no 
exception  to  this  practice  in  any  one  of  these  narratives,  not  one  in- 
stance in  all  these  traditions  of  aflfectionate,  credulous,  ignorant  dis- 
ciples, of  an  attempt  to  establish  their  Master's  celestial  origin  by 
connecting  him  with  circumstances  of  outward  greatness;  however 
dull  and  dreary,  I  say,  the  repetition  of  such  remarks  may  be,  be- 
cause they  have  been  forced  upon  us  all  in  books  of  evidence,  be- 
cause we  have  learnt  them  by  rote,  before  they  came  out  to  us 
naturally  and  simply  as  characteristics  of  that  which  we  were 
reading,  yet  they  are  true  remarks,  and  can  as  little  be  passed  over 
by  any  thoughtful  reader,  as  any  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  an 
ancient  classic.  Therefore  we  find  an  evidently  growing  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent  skeptics,  that  there  roust  be  a 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  these  difficulties.  The  whole 
history  must  be  accounted  for,  not  merely  by  finding  fault  with  the 
details  of  the  narrative,  but  by  dividing  the  person  of  whom  it  speaks, 
according  to  his  historical  and  his  mythical  attributes.  This  is  the 
experiment  which  I  have  so  often  noticed.  It  may  be  applied  to  the 
Qoibpel  narratives ;  but  unless  it  will  solve  all  the  facts  relatbg  to 
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a  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom  which  we  hare  been  considering 
it  is  worth  nothing.  Show  that  there  is  no  such  constitution  for 
mankind,  and  you  have  confuted  the  Gospels,  for  they  are  built 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  is.  But  if  there  be  such  a  king- 
dom, we  must  know  who  is  the  Head  and  Lord  of  it,  and  how  He 
has  established  it.  These  Gospels  have  given  that  knowledge  to 
•men  for  many  centuries  ;  we  believe  that  they  have  yet  much 
more  to  communicate,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  receive,  but 
which  the  events  of  this  time,  and  these  very  controversies,  will 
make  known  to  us.  Feeling  that  they  are  griven  us,,  and  that  they 
have  a  deep  reality  in  them,  we  cannot  be  unwilling  that  thej 
should  be  submitted  to  any  scrutiny.  If  there  be  any  thing  in 
them  which  was  not  meant  to  be  in  them,  we  doubt  not  but  it  will 
be  brought  to  light,  and  that  He  who  brings  it  to  light  will 
make  his  own  truth  the  clearer  by  the  discovery.  But  that  thej 
contain  that  which  no  other  books  in  the  world  contain,  which  no 
other  parts  of  the  Scripture  contain,  and  which  is  a  key  to  all  that 
is  written  elsewhere ;  this,  we  believe,  has  been  made  and  will  be 
made  only  the  more  evident,  by  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  in  these  and  former  days  respecting  them. 

THE   EOMISH   SYSTEM. 

I  have  contended,  then,  that  a  Bible  without  a  Church  is  in- 
conceivable, that  the  appointed  ministers  of  the  Church  are^  the 
appointed  instruments  for  guiding  men  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  notion  of  private  judgment  is  a  false  notion,  that 
Inspiration  belongs  to  (he  Church,  and  not  merely  to  the  writers  of 
the  Bible,  that  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  were  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  dispensation,  and  were  not  merely  a  set  of  strange 
acts  belonging  to  a  particular  time  ;  lastly,  that  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives must  be  received  as  parts  of  the  necessary  furniture  of  the 
Church.  Now  is  there  not  a  manifest  tendency  towards  Romanism 
in  these  positions  ?    Do  they  not  one  and  all  belong  to  the  system 

^  which  I  have  denounced  ? 
Let  us  consider : 

1st.  I  have  supposed  the  Bible  and  the  Church  to  be  mutual  in- 
terpreters of  each  other.    The  Church  exists  as  a  fact,  the  Bible 

^  diows  what  that  hot  means.    The  Bible  is  a  fact,  the  Charch 
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ibows  what  that  fact  means.  Now,  what  I  complain  of  in  Ro- 
nanism,  is  that  it  has  entirely  overlooked  the  relation  of  these  two 
parts  of  God*s  scheme  to  each  other.  It  has  concealed  the  Bible 
from  men  on  purpose  that  the  Church  might  be  exalted.  And  it 
has  proved  that  the  Church  could  not  be  exalted  while  the  Bible 
was  bidden,  that  while  there  was  no  book  to  explain  to  the  whok 
body  of  the  Church  its  own  position,  that  position  of  necessity  be* 
came  unintelligible.  Men  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  Church- 
men, because  they  could  not  learn  it  from  this  book,  and  because 
no  other  was  able  to  tell  them. 

2dly.  Hence  we  see,  wherein  my  notion  of  the  powers  of  min- 
isters differs  from  that  of  the  Romanist  He  thinks  that  a  minister 
has  a  power  and  commission  to  hide  the  Bible  from  the  laity.  I 
think  he  has  a  power  and  commission  to  lay  it  open  to  the  laity,  t 
think  that  every  one  has  an  appointed  work  to  do ;  that  when  we 
refui^e  our  own  appointed  work,  or  do  not  acknowledge  the  different 
appointment  of  another,  we  necessarily  miss  some  good  which  was 
intended  for  us.  And  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the  laity,  rejecting 
the  teachings  of  their  appointed  ministers,  will  understand  the  Bible. 
And  I  do  not  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  minister,  putting 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  Bible,  and  not  encouraging  the  laity  to 
read  it  and  digest  it,  can  be  a  true  teacher,  can  exercise  the  powers 
which  God  has  committed  to  him. 

3d.  I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
were  intended  to  raise  men  out  of  their  private  judgments,  and  to 
guide  each  man  who  will  be  guided,  into  the  truth  which  is  meant 
for  all.  The  Romanist  claims  an  authority  for  the  Church  in  op- 
oposition  to  private  judgments.  But  it  is  not  an  authority  to  call 
forth  the  spirits  of  men — to  draw  them  out  of  the  little  narrow  cir- 
cle of  private  experiences  and  conclusions — but  an  authority  tm 
crush  the  exercise  of  their  spirits,  to  hinder  them  from  obtaining 
freedom.  And  therefore  this  authority  has  itself  become  the  tool  o£» 
private  judgments.  Hdlf  the  inventions  of  Romanism  are  the  in^ 
Tentions  of  private  judgment — the  fruits  of  a  condescension  on  the 
part  of  the  priest  to  the  narrow-minded  feelings  and  judgments  of 
his  subjects,  or  else  the  creations  of  his  own  judgment,  both  alike 
manifesting  the  need  of  that  universal  law  and  standard  by  which 
both  ought  to  have  been  tried. 
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4tb.  The  presence  of  that  Spirit  who  is  the  source  of  all  inspira* 
tion,  in  the  whole  body  oC  the  Church,  and  in  each  of  its  members 
that  he  may  fulfil  his  own  appointed  position ;  this  is  involved  in 
the  idea  of  our  baptism ;  disbelieving  this,  we  acknowledge  no 
Cihurch  at  all.  In  virtue  of  this  gift,  we  are  to  believe  that  every 
member  of  the  Church  has  a  capacity  for  understanding  the  high 
privileges  which  have  been  obtained  for  him ;  in  virtue  of  this  gift^ 
we  believe  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  can  educate  their  flocks 
into  the  apprehension  of  them.  Our  complaint  against  the  Romish 
system  is,  that  it  does  not  allow  us  to  act  upon  the  faith  of  this  in- 
spiration. It  supposes  inspiration  to  be  communicated  to  certain 
persons  at  certain  periods,  for  the  sake  of  certain  startling  effects. 
It  supposes  an  inspiration  to  reside  son^where  in  the  Church,  for 
the  purpa<>e  of  determining  what  men  are  and  what  men  are  not  to 
bold,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  questioning,  and  giving  a 
sense  to  Scripture.  But  an  abiding  Spirit,  one  who  will  guide  into 
all  truths  and  can  tolerate  no  falsehood,  one  who  can  unfold  the 
Scriptures  to  different  ages  according  to  their  different  wants,  such 
a  Spirit,  such  an  inspiration,  it  will  not  allow  us  to  recognise. 

5th.  And  therefore,  our  difference  on  the  subject  of  miracles  is 
also  very  intelligible.  If  you  recognise  miracles,  as  connected  with 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  not  merely  belonging  to  a  cer- 
tain book,  why,  the  Romanist  asks,  will  you  not  recognise  the  mir- 
acles in  which  we  believe  ?  why  not  suppose  that  they  may  occur  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  well  as  in  the  first?  I  answer,  I  neither 
affirm  nor  deny  any  thing  as  to  the  question  how  often  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  or  in  what  periods  of  it  God  may  have  been 
pleased  to  suspend  the  operations  of  intermediate  agents,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  He  is  at  all  times  the  Author  and  Mover  of 
them.  This  question  must  be  determined  by  a  careful  study  of  his- 
torical evidence ;  upon  the  result  of  such  a  study  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  dogmatize.  Those  who  believe  that  miracles  are  for  the 
assertion  of  order,  and  not  for  the  violation  of  it,  for  the  sake  of 
proving  the  constant  presence  of  a  spiritual  power,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  showing  that  it  interferes  occasionally  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  will  be  the  least  inclined  to  expect  the  frequent  repetitions 
of  such  signs,  for  they  hold,  that  being  recorded  as  facts  in  the  for- 
mer ages  of  the  world,  they  become  laws  in  ours,  that  we  are  to 
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own  Him  who  healed  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  in  every  cure  which  is 
wrought  by  the  ordinary  physician,  Him  who  stilled  the  storm  on 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  in  the  guidance  and  preservation  of  every 
ship  which  crosses  the  ocean — and  that  this  effect  would  be  lost, 
if  we  were  led  to  put  any  contempt  upon  that  which  is  daily  and 
habitual.  Still,  I  should  think  it  very  presumptuous  to  say,  that  it 
has  never  been  needful,  in  the  modern  history  of  the  world,  to  break 
the  idols  of  sense  and  experience  by  the  same  method  which  was  sanc- 
tioned in  the  days  of  old.  Far  less  should  I  be  inclined  to  underrate  the 
jiiety,  and  criticise  the  wisdom  or  honesty  of  those  men,  who,  missing 
or  overlooking  intermediate  powers,  of  which  they  knew  little,  at  once 
referred  the  acts  and  events  they  witnessed  to  their  primary  source. 

But  these  admissions  only  compel  me  the  more  solemnly  to  re- 
ject at  least  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  Ro- 
manist books  in  later  times.  In  reference  to  these,  we  are  not 
bound  to  go  into  a  careful  collation  of  evidences.  In  general  there 
li  very  little  to  collate,  but  where  there  is  apparently  the  best  and 
most  respectable,  there  is  a  grand  preliminary  objection.  I  dare 
not  believe  such  miracles  as  these,  because  I  believe  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament.  I  am  expressly  told  in  Scripture  that  there  are  mira- 
cles which  I  am  not  to  believe,  which  are  to  produce  no  impression  upon 
me  whatever.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  honesty  or 
the  dishonesty  of  persons  who  report  them,  that  is  a  question  between 
Iheir  own  consciences  and  their  Creator,  they  best  know  whether  they 
wre  or  are  not  lying  for  God.  But  it  is  the  character  of  the  miracle 
which  determines  my  judgment  of  it.  Is  it  to  lead  me  into  the  worship 
of  the  Visible  or  the  Invisible  ?  Is  it  to  deliver  me  from  sensible 
things,  or  to  make  me  a  slave  of  sensible  things  7 

Does  the  Romanist  advocate  say  that  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
these  questions  ?  I  know  he  says  so^and  I  will  tell  him  why  he 
says  so.  He  says  so  because  there  is  a  secret  root  of  unbelief  in  his 
mind,  a  secret  doubt  whether  any  thing  i^  true,  which  finds  refuge  in 
the  thought  that  every  thing  may  b2  true.  This  is  a  very  prevailing 
tendency  in  our  day ;  it  is  the  natural  reaction  against  the  skepticism 
of  the  last  century.  A  number  of  men  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  perhaps  quite  as  many  in  England  as  in  either,  have  passed  or 
are  passing,  not  through  any  gradual  stages,  but  per  saUum^  from.« 
universal  doubt  to  universal  credence.    And  they  are  able  to  carry 
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the  same  habits  of  mind  into  both  professions ;  they  are  able  to  say 
la  themselves  with  great  complacency,  and  with  no  little  truthi  *  we 
are  not  really  changed,  we  do  not  acknowledge  any  standard  now 
more  than  before ;  the  only  difference  is,  (hat  we  have  substituted 
the  new  pourquoi  non  for  the  old  pourquoi.*  It  does  not  the  least 
surprise  us  to  hear  such  men,  who  twenty  years  ago  would  have 
laughed  us  to  scorn  for  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
now  indulging  in  fierce  denunciations  of  all  who  doubt  the  miraclee 
in  the  Tyrol.  The  logic,  *  t^here  are  you  to  stop  short  ?'  was  that 
which  they  used  in  their  contemptuous  manhood,  and  which  still 
seems  to  them  perfectly  conclusive,  in  their  not  less  contemptuous, 
nor  less  really  skeptical  old  age.  We  can  only  repeat,  we  stop 
diort  when  we  find  ourselves  arrived  at  the  exact  contradiction  of 
that  which  we  have  believed.  We  have  received  our  Lord  as  the 
Great  Deliverer,  who  has  led  captive  our  captivity  to  sense ;  we 
stop  shoft  when  we  meet  with  persons  who  would  bring  us  into 
that  captivity  again. 

The  Bible,  we  believe,  is  meant  to  cultivate  in  us  a  habit  of 
distinguishing ;  faithfully  and  humbly  usetl,  it  has  that  effect.  If 
you,  who  have  not  used  it  or  believed  in  it,  show  (hat  you  have 
not  acquired  that  habit,  we  have  only  another  reason  for  giving 
thanks,  that  God  has  been  pleased  not  to  hide  the  blessing  from 
us  or  from  our  children. 

6th.  These  last  considerations  apply  very  remarkably  to  tke 
case  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  It  is  said,  "  the  Church  has  pre- 
served to  us  these  histories  of  our  Lord's  life ;  you  receive  them 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Church.  You  know  very  little  about  the 
persons  who  wrote  them,  you  accept  thera  because  they  are  given 
to  you  as  parts  of  the  canon.  Well,  but  the  Church  has  put  its 
sanction  upon  many  histories  of  the  saints ;  she  deems  them  also 
profitable  for  her  children.  Granted  that  they  refer  to  inferior 
persons,  that  they  never  can  be  as  important  as  the  Gospels,  yet 
where  do  you  draw  the  line  1  You  have  admitted  Church  autho- 
rity in  one  case,  the  highest  case  of  all,  why  not  admit  it  also  in 
a  lower  case  ?"  I  answer,  by  the  care  of  God's  providence 
through  his  Church,  these  records  of  its  Lord  and  Head  have  been 
preserved.  They  have  been  preserved,  no  doubt,  for  many 
g^eat  and  solemn  purposes,  but  for  this  especially,  that  there  majr 
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be  a  standard  in  the  world,  by  which  all  other  acts  and  lives 
Ikiajr  be  tried.  Exclude  the  Gospels  from  our  canon,  let  there  be 
nothing  there  but  epistles  setting  forth  spiritual  principles,  and  not 
only  do  those  principles  lose  their  meaning  fur  want  of  a  true  per- 
sonal object  to  which  they  may  refer ;  but  this  end  is  wholly  lost — 
there  is  no  character  set  before  men,  which  exhibits  to  tbeoi 
ihe  image  after  which  they  were  formed,  in  connexion  with 
the  life  of  this  earth.  Now  if  the  Church  have  preserved 
for  me  these  books,  and  have  told  me  the  object  for  which 
they  were  preserved,  I  am  not  obeying  her  when  I  lose  sight 
of  this  object ;  I  am  not  obeying  her  when  I  am  not  bringing 
all  other  books  and  lives  to  this  standard.  I  am  not,  indeed,  to  do 
this  for  the  sake  of  condemning  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
what  is  wrong  in  them — I  have  no  commission  or  powers  for  that 
purpose — but  certainly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  how  far  I  may  safely 
Ibllow  them.  If,  then,  I  find  records  of  different  men,  all  professedly 
.acknowledging  this  type  or  image  as  the  one  to  which  they  should 
be  conformed,  I  am  bound  thankfully  to  admire  every  feature  of 
their  lives,  which  has  been  caught  by  reflection  from  it.  I  may 
¥ery  often  go  wrong  in  my  judgment  of  these  features;  I  may  mis- 
lake  a  bad  copy  for  a  good  one,  or  disown  a  true  one  because  I 
liave  not  sufficient  spiritual  cultivation  to  understand  the  circum- 
atances  of  its  form  and  colouring.  Still,  the  more  I  study  the  ori- 
*i^ina]  under  such  guidance  as  is  given  to  me,  the  more  I  must  be- 
lieve and  hope  that  the  faculty  will  be  cultivated  in  me,  whereby  I 
toay  discern  the  true  from  the  counterfeit.  And  I  must  look  to  the 
Church  to  help  me  in  this  work,  to  be  continually  teaching  me  how 
to  observe  the  traces  of  the  divine  model  in  the  human  imitation, 
faow  to  see  what  in  it  was  produced  merely  by  the  accidents  of  the 
iime,  or  by  human  self-will  and  frailness. 

Such  help  I  believe  the  Church,  holding  the  Bible  in  her  hand, 
is  able  to  furnish  to  her  faithful  disciples;  and  my  charge  against 
4he  Romish  system  is,  that  it  has  hinderetl  the  Church  from  exercis- 
ing this  prerogative,  and  forced  her  to  exercise  a  most  diflereat 
one.  What  I  mean  will  be  best  understomi  by  the  use  which  baa 
been  made  in  this  system  of  the  word  '  Saint.' 

The  Gospels  teach  me,  the  Church  in  all  ages  teaches  me,  to 
acknowledge  our  Lord  as  one  who  perfectly  identified  himself  wicb 
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humanity,  with  all  its  sorrows  and  sufferings^  yea,  with  its  sins ; 
because  He  was  without  sin,  He  was  able  to  bear  the  sins  of  all 
men.  This  character  of  essential  humanity,  is  so  much  the  charac- 
ter which  we  feel  to  belong  to  our  Lord,  so  much  the  character 
which  did  manifest,  and  which  alone  could  manifest  his  divinity, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  grand  object  of  the  Church,  in 
her  Advents,  her  Epiphanies,  her  Lents,  her  Passion  Weeks,  her 
Easter-Days,  her  Ascension-Days,  to  exhibit  it.  And  it  has 
been  the  feeling  of  every  true  saint  in  the.  world*8  history , 
that  this  was  the  character  which  our  Lord  would  especially 
seek  to  produce  in  his  disciples.  A  largeness  of  heart,  a  sympathy 
with  all  our  race,  a  fellowship  in  its  sufferings,  grief  for  the  sins 
which  hold  it  down,  these  assuredly  are  qualities  which  the  most 
conspicuous  saints  of  the  Romish  calendar  acknowledge  as  most 
high  and  divine.  Along  with  these  are  associated  humiliation,  suf- 
fering, indifference  to  good  or  evil  report.  Bnt  now  comes  in  the 
counterfeit  system ;  '  What  a  great  and  glorious  thing  it  is  to  be 
a  saint,  to  le  above  the  rest  of  men,  to  be  unlike  them  !  What  a 
fine  thing  it  is  to  be  humble,  self-denying,  submitting  to  persecu- 
tion and  shame !  What  glory  do  those  get  who  can  eclipse  one 
another  in  this  race  !  What  an  honour  It  is  to  be  enrolled  in  this 
calendar;  what  fame  we  get  here,  what  rewards  In  the  life  to  come  V 
Who  does  not  feel  instinctively  that  we  have  here  introduced  a 
new  image,  the  very  opposite  to  that  we  were  just  considering  ?  It 
has  come  in  one  knows  not  how,  under  the  very  names  and  words 
which  seemed  so  sacred  and  beautiful ;  but  see  how  frightful  and 
deformed  it  is !  Yet  will  any  one  dare  to  say  there  has  not  been 
a  system,  that  there  is  not  a  system  now,  which  sanctions  this 
image,  puts  honour  upon  it,  holds  it  up  to  imitation  and  idolatry  t 
We  are  not  bound  to  say  of  any  particular  person.  He  has  given 
himself  up  to  this  system,  he  has  caught  this  image.  We  may  be- 
lieve, and  rejoice  to  believe,  that  there  have  been  multitudes  in  every 
age  of  the  Church,  that  there  are  numbers  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope at  this  day,  who,  be  their  outward  professions  and  symbols  what 
they  may,  do  in  their  hearts  confess  the  true  image,  do  in  their  lives 
conform  to  it.  Such  persons  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church,  they  are 
witnesses  of  her  permanence,  and  that  she  will  one  day  come  out 
bright  and  beautiful  from  all  her  corruptions,  as  a  bride  adorned  for 
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her  husband.  But  the  existence  of  such  persons  only  makes  us  see 
more  clearly  and  hate  more  fervently  the  system  vrhich  has  assum- 
ed the  name  and  affected  the  powers  of  the  Church  ;  only  makes 
us  believe  more  surely,  that  it  will  be  destroyed  by  the  brightness 
of  His  coming,  who  is  the  true  and  only  Pope  and  Potentate,  the 
real  King  of  Saints. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON  TH£  RELATIONS  OF  THB   CHURCH  WITH   NATIONAL  BODIES. 


SECTION  L 

« 

Tha  OM  TetUraent.— Ancient  Pagan  History.— Hiitoiy  of  Modem  Europe.— General 

Inferences. 

The  question  how  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  related  to 
the  New,  has  already  come  before  us  in  several  forms.  But  hitherto 
we  have  considered  it  only  in  reference  to  those  signs  which  all 
Christians  believe  to  have  passed  away — the  Quaker  merging  them 
in  certain  spiritual  ideas,  we  supposing  to  have  been  exchanged  for 
other  signs  betokening  higher  truths.  When  we  speak  of  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  moral  side  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
the  controversy  assumes  another  shape.  One  set  of  Christians 
strongly  affirm,  that  the  precepts  of  this  kind  in  the  old  Law  are 
of  permanent  obligation  and  validity  ;  others  say  that  they  have  no 
authority  except  so  far  as  they  are  re-enacted  by,  or  involved  in  the 
Gospel  law  of  love. 

The  holders  of  the  first  opinion  in  general  confine  their  asset* 
tions  to  the  ten  commandments.  They  do  not  positively  aflSrm  that 
the  sacredness  of  the  Divine  Code  may  not  extend  to  certain  parts 
of  the  Jewish  institutions — that  point  they  are  content  to  leave 
open — but  these  commandments  stand  out  in  clear  and  awful  dis- 
tinctness ;  they  were  proclaimed  amidst  thunders  and  lightnings ; 
the  Jews  looked  upon  them  as  written  with  the  finger  of  God ;  the 
sense  of  mankind  has  received  them  as  divine.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  opponents  see  no  reason  for  separating  these  commandments 
from  the  rest  of  the  ritual,  either  for  honor  or  dishonor.  ^  The  his* 
torian  declares  that  both  proceeded  from  the  Lord  ;  it  is  not  on  the 
ground  of  a  difference  in  their  authority,  then,  that  you  can  distin- 
guish them.  Neither  can  you  distinguish  them  by  their  character. 
The  Sabbath  is  as  much  a  positive  institution  as  the  cities  of  refuge; 
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if  you  admit  the  distinction  between  that  which  is  moral  and  that 
which  is  positive,  you  must  acknowledge  both  to  be  transitory ;  if 
you  reject  that  distinction,  neither.' 

It  was  impossible  to  consider  this  subject  in  the  lastsectioa; 
yet,  perhaps,  some  hints  which  were  given  there  may  assist  us  now. 
I  have  maintained  that  the  Scriptures  interpret  to  us  signs  which 
we  discover  actually  existing  amongst  us,  and  which  require  an  in- 
terpreter. The  New  Testament  has  explained  to  us  the  signs  of 
Baptism,  The  Creeds,  Forms  of  Worship,  The  Eucharist,  The  Or- 
ders of  Ministry,  as  these  exist  in  modern  Europe.  It  has  explained 
them  to  be  signs  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  society.  It  has  shown 
m  what  such  a  society  means ;  what  place  each  of  these  signs  holds 
in  it  Supposing  these  signs  to  have  perished,  supposing  there  to 
be  no  longer  a  dream  of  such  a  society,  the  Scripture  would  be  a 
▼ery  puzzling  book;  while  they  last  it  is  an  indispensable  one  to 
those  who  would  understand  their  own  position.  The  early  parts 
of  it  were  necessary  in  this  point  of  view,  because  they  discovered 
purt  of  the  meaning  which  each  sign  embodies,  enabling  us  gradu- 
ally to  attain  to  a  perception  of  its  full  import,  and  to  look  upon  it 
as  connected  with  the  life  of  man.  When,  therefore,  we  meet  in 
these  early  records  with  customs,  institutions,  ordinances  which  God 
has  not  been  pleased  to  preserve  to  us,  we  presume  that  they  are  to 
be  contemplated  historically  by  the  light  of  that  which  He  has  pre- 
served to  us.  Or,  if  there  be  a  question  whether,  perhaps,  they 
might  not  be  advantageously  restored,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  ex- 
amine this  point  by  the  light  which  Scripture  gives  us  respecting 
the  whole  dispensation.  But  supposing  we  find  any  signs  which, 
amidst  all  changes  of  circumstances,  have  maintained  their  existence 
and  have  become  identified  with  the  life  of  modern  society,  we  must 
desire  an  explanation  of  them,  and  must  seek  for  it  where  it  is  to 
he  had.  If  we  belong  to  a  different  period  of  the  world  from  that 
m  which  we  first  find  these  traces,  it  may  be  very  important  to  know 
how  the  change  has  affected  them,  whether  they  exist  under  the 
same  conditions  now  as  heretofore ;  but  the  fact  that  they  do  exist 
ai  the  first  of  all ;  this  compels  us  to  ask,  whence  they  are  derived, 
and  on  what  ground  they  rest  ? 

Now  any  one  who  considers  these  ten  commandments,  mnsi 
perceive  that  they  are  definitive  and  conservative,  not  creative  or 
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constitutive.  They  presume  the  existence  of  certain  facts,  princi* 
pies,  and  institutions,  and  it  is  the  violation  or  forgetfulness  of  these 
which  they  denounce.  The  first  presumes  that  the  Jews  bad  been 
brought  out  of  Egypt  by  an  unseen  Being.  He  is  their  deliverer 
and  Lord ;  as  such  they  are  to  acknowledge  Him.  The  second 
presumes  the  existence  of  Worship,  a  tendency  in  men  to  create 
the  objects  of  it  for  themselves  out  of  the  things  which  they  see  and 
handle;  a  relation  between  the  worshippers  and  the  Invisible 
Lord ;  a  government  exercised  by  Him  from  generation  to  genera* 
tion.  The  third  presumes  the  practice  of  appealing  to  the  Name 
of  God,  of  invoking  Him  as  one  who  knows  whether  a  man  be 
guilty  or  innocent.  The  fourth  assumes  the  institution  of  the 
Week;  explains  whereof  it  is  the  sign;  gives  warning  against 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  distinction  between  the  six  days  and  the 
seventh  day.  The  fifth  presumes  the  existence  of  the  Paternal 
Relation,  and  treats  the  respect  for  it  as  the  condition  of  abiding  in 
the  land  given  to  the  nation.  The  sixth  presumes  the  existence  of 
a  community  which  is  interested  in  the  Life  of  each  of  its  members. 
The  seventh  presumes  the  institution  of  Marriage.  The  eighth 
presumes  the  institution  of  Property.  The  ninth  presumes  the  ex- 
istence of  Tribunals,  before  which  one  may  give  witness  respecting 
another.  The  tenth  affirms  the  existence  of  a  bond  of  Neighbor- 
hood— the  same  bond  which  is  supposed  in  all  the  rest — and  de- 
clares that  even  the  coveting  of  that  which  is  a  neighbour's  is  a 
violation  of  it. 

That  these  facts,  institutions  and  principles,  had  a  very  close 
connexion  with  the  life  and  being  of  that  nation  which  was 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  most  readers  will  acknowledge :  but  if  they 
turn  to  ancient  history,  they  find  that  some  of  them  had  a  very  close 
connexion  with  the  being  and  life  of  every  nation  which  it  speaks 

f,  of.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  remarkably  distinguished  from 
each  other.  But  they  were  both  alike  distinguished  from  the  slaves 
and  barbarians,  of  whose  existence  we  become  aware  chiefly 
through  them.  Wherein  lay  the  difference  ?  Apart  from  all  in- 
tellectual superiority,  (though  it  is  hardly  right  to  say,  a'paiiy  the 
one  characteristic  was  so  involved  in  the  other,)  it  is  quite  evident 
that  they  had  a  clear  sense  of  certain  great  landmarks  and  bounda- 

^  ries  in  human  society,  the  violation  of  which  was  an  evil;  that 
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they  believed  these  landmarks  to  have  been  fixed  by  an  awful  unseen 
power,  and  to  be  preserved  by  that  power :  that  among  the  chief 
of  these  landmarks  they  reckoned  the  sacredness  of  life,  of  the 
paternal  relation,  of  marriage,  of  property,  of  appeals  to  the  Divine 
name,  of  tribunals  for  rectifying  wrong ;  the  law  of  neighbourhood 
as  binding  those  who  acknowledged  a  common  ancestry,  and  were 
living  in  the  same  locality ;  the  majesty  of  law  as  preserved  by 
the  majesty  of  worship. 

But  two  of  the  Commandments  have  no  counterparts  in  the 
legislation  of  Greece  or  Rome.  There  was,  I  have  said,  a  distinct 
recognition  of  an  unseen  Majesty  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  by 
which  it  was  upheld ;  there  was  not  the  prohibition  of  confounding 
the  unseen  Majesty  with  things  visible.  There  was  the  recognition 
of  different  sacred  seasons  connected  with  the  course  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  There  was  not  the  recognition  of  a  Week ;  a  division 
of  time  depending  upon  some  other  law  than  the  astronomical; 
defining  human  life,  by  its  two  great  principles  of  action  and  rest ; 
connecting  these  two  principles  with  the  life  and  being  of  God ; 
teaching  that  bis  rest  and  action  arc  the  patterns  of  ours,  and  yet 
that  He  is  ever  at  rest  while  we  are  working,  and  ever  at  work  on 
our  behalf  while  we  are  resting ;  incorporating  the  Divine  with 
the  common,  and  yet  hallowing  the  distinction  between  them;  sig- 
nifying that  the  palace  and  the  hut,  nay,  the  master  and  his  cattle, 
are  subject  to  the  same  government;  making  each  nightly  slumber 
the  image  of  the  final  repose  of  the  spirit  and  soul  and  body,  each 
in  its  proper  and  appointed  object.  Let  any  one  consider  how  the 
political  life  of  these  nations  was  afiected  by  the  sensual  tendencies 
of  their  worship ;  let  him  meditate  upon  the  difficulty  which  every 
philosopher  experienced  in  his  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  a 
living,  acting  God,  with  one  continually  resting  in  his  own  beati- 
tude, the  still  greater  difficulty  of  finding  any  point  of  sympathy 
between  his  own  thoughts  and  those  of  common  men  who  felt  that 
the  God  they  feared  must  interfere  in  all  their  transactions,  and 
then  let  him  say  whether  the  second  or  the  fourth  Commandments 
do  not  receive  as  much  illustration  and  confirmation  from  the  human 
feeling  and  conscience  of  the  old  world  as  the  sixth  or  the  seventh* 

Be  that  as  it  may,  not  only  some  of  these  institutions  but  all  of 
them  exist  among  ourselves.    The  Jewish  order  of  time,  so  far  as 
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the  week  is  concerned,  has  become  a?  much  a  part  of  the  institu- 
tions of  modern  Europe  as  marriage  or  property.  All  three  mai^ 
be  regarded  indifferent  places  with  more  or  less  of  reverence;  but 
they  are  recognised  by  every  nation  of  Christendom,  and  incorpo- 
rated with  their  daily  transactions. 

But  on  what  authority  do  these  institutions  rest  ?  Here  begins 
another  difference  of  opinion.  The  ordinary  statesman  answers, 
*They  are  national  provisions,  of  more  or  less  importance,  deriving 
their  sanction  from  the  legislation  of  each  particular  national  so- 
ciety, invested  with  a  factitious  and  useful  sacredness  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar  by  the  tradition  that  they  had  a  mysterious  origin.' 
The  ordinary  religious  man  answers,  *  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mere  political  or  national  life  of  any  society ;  they  are 
religious  ordinances,  appointed  by  God  himself,  binding  upon  all 
because  He  has  appointed  them.'  With  the  first  I  agree  so  far  as 
this,  that  I  do  look  upon  these  institutions  as  belonging  especially 
and  emphatically  to  particular  nations  a^  ^cA,  to  England  asEng* 
land,  to  France  as  France,  to  Germany  as  Germany.  I  do  not 
look  upon  them  as  universal  institutions  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  called  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  universal  institutions;  that 
is  to  say,  as  institutions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  relations 
of  space  and  time.  And  if  the  religious  man  objects  to  this  dis- 
tinction, I  tell  him  that  I  must  make  it  because  the  Scripture  makes 
it.  *  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God' — this  is  the  sanction  of  the  code ; 
clearly  a  distinct  national  sanction.  But  I  differ  with  the  statesman 
in  this  point.  I  do  not  think  national  society  is  a  lie  or  stands  upon 
a  lie.  If  I  did  I  should  wish  it  to  perish,  and  I  should  be  sure  it 
must  perish.  Now  unfortunately  he  does  think  this,  for  he  knows 
that  he  cannot  maintain  any  of  those  institutions  which  he  believes 
to  be  necessary  for  his  nation,  and  for  every  nation,  merely  by  bis 
own  rules  and  conventions.  He  is  obliged  to  ask  help  from  the 
faith  which  men  everywhere  have  had  that  there  is  a  Divine  ruler, 
not  only  over  men  generally,  but  over  their  particular  common- 
wealth :  and  this  fiiith,  he  says,  is  a  mere  delusion.  I  believe  that 
the  imposition  and  dishonesty  are  in  himself;  that  the  conviction  of 
mankind  is  a  safe  and  an  honest  one;  and  that  it  will  at  last  pre- 
vail against  all  the  frauds  which  have  endeavoured  to  support  it, 
and  have  really  made  it  weak. 
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In  my  conclusion,  then,  I  agree  with  those  who  take  the  com- 
mon religious  view  of  this  matter.  But  the  difference  in  our  pr^ 
mises  is  not  a  slight  one,  or  one  without  the  most  practical  conse- 
quences. I  have  partly  explained  wherein  it  consists,  but  I  must 
endeavour  to  make  my  meaning  more  clear.  We  are  first  told  that 
we  must  not  look  upon  these  commandments  merely  as  parts  of  a 
national  institute.  And  yet  they  evidently  are  parts  of  a  national 
institute.  We  are  told  that  we, must  not  receive  them  merely  as  of 
outward  or  formal  obligation,  for  they  contain  the  essence  of  moral- 
ity. But  they  do  seem  to  have  a  particular  outward  and  formal 
character.  They  refer,  not  one  but  all,  to  formal  institutions ;  only 
the  last  even  touches  upon  any  internal  habit  of  mind,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding definiteness  of  that  one,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh* 
hour's  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox, 
nor  his  ass,'  shows  that  the  habit  is  noticed  for  the  sake  of  the  act, 
not  the  act  for  the  sake  of  the  habit  So  far  from  wishing  to  over- 
look this  characteristic,  I  am  most  anxious  to  notice  it  and  dwell 
upon  it ;  for  herein  I  believe  consists  the  exceeding  importance  of 
these  commandments,  and  the  proof  that  they  are  not  superseded 
by  the  new  dispensation.  They  set  the  divine  seal  upon  that  which 
belongs  to  man  as  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  inhabiting  a  par- 
ticular place,  having  a  definite  circle  of  human  relations  and  earth- 
ly associations ;  they  declare  these  to  be  settled  according  to  a 
divine  order,  and  to  be  taken  under  a  divine  cognizance ;  they 
bring  acts,  outward  ordinary  acts,  into  judgment. 

By  adopting  this  view,  we  seem  to  escape  from  some  serious 
confusions.  We  are  able  to  enter  into  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  without  losing  our  sense  of  its  connexion  with 
all  mankind.  We  are  able,  by  help  of  it,  to  connect  our  own  lives 
with  the  lives  of  those  people  in  the  old  world,  of  whom  we  read, 
and  with  whom  we  feel  that  we  have  such  close  sympathies,  in 
spite  of  all  differences  of  race,  of  language,  of  religious  faith  and 
knowledge.  Above  all,  we  are  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  Mani- 
chean  notion,  (which  it  should  be  remembered  has  been  always(\ 
connected  with  a  low  notion  of  the  Old  Testament,)  that  the  out- 
ward and  visible  universe,  and  the  ordinary  social  relations,  are  the 
creations  of  an  evil  spirit,  to  be  esteemed  lightly  of  by  all  who 
Jbnra  attained  to  the  perception  of  a  higher  economy.  T3mt  .this  Jast 
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a^ursed  doctrine,  wbiclLQleayes^fljQst.  clQsdj[  to  the  hearts  of  us 
all,  and  perhaps  vas  never  more  threatening  than  at  this  dajLwill 

ever  be  fully  exposed  andscouted  till  we  «>^^"»Hgl^Cg  thfi  isp^^^'^jj 
X  the  grandeur,  the  divinity  of  national  life,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
history  of  maDkind  offers  us  the  least  excuse  forJb^iexing.  But, 
then,  if  we  admit  these  positions,  and  have  arrived  at  them  by  this 
method,  other  questions  will  necessarily  force  themselves  upon  us. 
We  have  seen  that  the  objectors  to  the  authority  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments found  their  most  plausible  argument  upon  the  difficulty  of 
separating  them  from  the  surrounding  history.  It  has  seemed  to  us 
that  this  difficulty  is  a  very  light  one  when  we  meet  with  records 
of  that  to  which  we  have  nothing  answering  among  ourselves.  As- 
sume the  fact  of  a  nation,  assume  the  Jews  to  be  the  specimen  of  a 
nation,  and  you  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  necessity  of  hun- 
dreds of  regulations  applicable  to  their  condition,  and  therefore  not 
applicable  to  ours.  But  if  principles  of  national  life  have  discover- 
ed themselves  to  us  in  the  midst  of  these  regulations,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  the  history  illustrating  these  principles,  and  thereby 
furnishing  the  key  to  facts  which  directly  concern  our  own  conduct. 
And  this  proves  to  be  the  case.  We  find  it  a  part,  not  an  accidental 
but  an  essential  part  of  the  idea,  of  a  Jewish  commonwealth,  that 
Punishments  should  be  inflicted  upon  transgressors,  that  in  certain 
cases  their  Lives  should  be  taken  away.  The  judicial  Oath  again 
belongs  to  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  state ;  every  Jew  would  have 
understood  the  third  commandment  in  reference  to  it.  Still  more 
obviously  was  the  Jew  instructed  to  look  upon  War,  in  certain 
cases,  not  as  a  permitted  license  but  as  a  sole  mn  duty,  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  full  confidence  that  it  was  God's  will  he  should  en- 
gage in  it,  and  that  he  should  have  God's  help  in  carrying  it 
through.  Now  these  feelings  and  convictions  belonged  in  like 
^  manner  to  every  great  nation  of  antiquity  ;  belonged  to  them  as  na- 
tions, formed  part  of  their  religion,  were  the  means  of  exhibiting 
those  qualities  in  them  which  we  are  most  compelled  to  admire. 
Courage,  self-discipline,  order,  faith,  all  these  moral  attributes  were 
connected  in  them  with  the  conviction,  that  national  life  is  a  more 
precious  thing  than  individual  life,  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individuals  are  cheaply  sacrificed,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it 
If  it  be  said  that  these  moral  qualities  were  mixed  with  others  of 
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the  most  opposite  character,  and  that  these  two  found  their  grati« 
ficatioB  in  wars  and  in  judicial  severity,  no  man  in  his  senses  will 
dispute  the  assertion.  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  they  were  flj>- 
posiie  qualities,  however  they  might  be  intermingled ;  and  that 
therefore,  if  we  hate  the  one  we  must  love  the  other,  or  else  all 
moral  distinction  will  become  effaced  in  our  minds.  And  what  I 
say  further  is,  that  if  we  attach  any  sacredness  to  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, as  containing  the  divine  specimen  of  a  national  life,  we  can- 
not refuse  to  believe  that  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  were  justi- 
fied in  their  deep  inward  conviction,  that  God  has  not  given  swords 
to  men  in  vain,  but  that  there  are  occasions  on  which  the  magis- 
trate is  bound,  by  his  allegiance  to  God,  to  cut  off  the  offender 
against  the  majesty  of  the  law ;  in  which  the  ruler  of  the  land 
must  invite  and  command  his  subjects  to  chastise  the  removers  of 
landmarks,  the  corrupters  of  the  earth,' and  the  oppressors  of  mankind. 
But  even  this  discovery  would  not  give  us  more  than  an  histo- 
rical interest  in  this  part  of  the  Jewish  records.  They  are  brought 
directly  home  to  ourselves  by  the  fact  that  every  nation  of  Chris- 
tendom resorts  to  judicial  Oaths,  imposes  Punishments,  in  some  cases 
capital,  and  believes  War,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  a 
duty.  The  question,  then,  becomes  a  very  important  one ;  Is  this 
meant  to  be  so  or  not  ?  Is  this  Old  Testament,  this  book  which 
we  have  found  to  be  a  key  to  the  main  problems  of  our  national 
life,  a  justification  of  these  convictions  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that 
Jewish  precedent  will  only  justify  oaths  administered,  punishments 
fixed,  or  wars  undertaken  under  the  express  command  of  God.  I 
have  maintained  that  every  nation  ought  to  look  upon  itself  as  hav- 
ing the  Lord  for  its  King;  that  if  we  do  not  recognise  that  prind-^ 
pie,  the  commandments  mean  nothing  to  us,  the  institutions  of 
which  •the  commandments  speak  have  no  authority  but  that . 
which  they  derive  from  human  convention.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  the  question  what  acts  a  nation  ought  to  perform, 
and  what  it  ought  to  omit,  means,  in  other  words,  what  acts  are 
in  conformity  with  the  purpose  for  which  God  has  appointed 
it,  and  what  are  not  These  acts  need  not  to  be  the  same 
as  those  which  the  Jews  performed,  because  each  nation  has  a  pur- 
pose to  fulfil  different  from  that  whicb  the  Jews  were  to  fulfil  But 
thcte  convictioiis  which  I  qpeak  of  an  commoii  to  all  natioiui  as 
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nations.    They  have  been  guiding  maxims  assumed  in  the  examin- 
ation of  particular  cases.    The  conscience  of  men  has  said.  Because 
oaths,  punishments,  and  wars  are  in  themselves  authorized  by  God, 
and  can  be  only  justifiable  in  those  cases  and  under  the  conditions 
which  he  approves,  therefore  we  ought  to  consider  earnestly  what 
these  cases  and  conditions  are.     The  question  is,  whether  this  pri- 
mary assumption  is  or  is  not  warranted  by  the  book  which  sets 
forth  to  us  the  divine  principles  of  national  society.    It  is  idle  to 
say.  But  where  do  you  find  the  authority  for  wars,  oaths,  or  punish- 
ments in   the  New   Testament?    I  do  not   find   the  authority 
for  any  of  the  distinct  institutes  of  national    life  in    he  New 
Testament.    The  Manichsans  and  Anabaptists  were  quite  right, 
when  they  said  that  there  was  no  distinct  precept  respecting  prop- 
erty in  the  New  Testament ;  that  the  first  sign  of  the  existence  of 
a  Church  was  that  of  men  not  calling  their  goods  their  own,  but 
counting  all  things  common.    Nor  was  there  any  thing  unnatural 
in  their  feeling,  that  since  in  the  resurrection  men  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
kingdom  of  the  risen  life,  must  look  with  some  contempt  on  the 
union  of  the  sexes.     Nor  was  it  a  surprising  inference,  from  the 
continual  allusions  in  the  Gospels  to  our  Lord's  controversies  with 
the  Pharisees  respecting  the   Sabbath  day,  that   under  the  new 
economy,  the  distinction  of  days  had  been  abrogated.     If  their  first 
maxim  was  true,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  whole  law  of  man's 
life  in  the  New  Testament,  all  their  conclusions,  even  though  they 
might  be  contradicted  by  actual  passages  in  it,  were  inevitable.     If 
it  can  be  shown  that  these,  or  any  portion  of  our  national  creed, 
are  denounced  in  the  New  Testament,  we,  of  course,  must  abandon 
them,  even  though  by  doing  so  we  involve  ourselves  in  the  most 
painful  perplexities  respecting  the  nature  and  the  permanence  of 
moral  principles.     Whether  they  are  so  denounced,  I  shall  have  to 
consider  presently.     What  I  am  maintaining  now  is,  that  the  mere 
absence  of  the  same  kind  of  language,  in  reference  to  these  subjects, 
which  occurs  in  every  page  of  the  Jewish  Scripture,  is  no  more  a 
proof  that  they  do  not  concern  us,  than  the  omission  of  any  direct 
allusion  to  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy  by  a  writer  on  politi- 
cal economy  is  a  proof  that  he  disbelieves  them. 

But  it  will  be  said,  these  two  cases  are  not  analogous,  or,  if 
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they  are  analogous,  it  is  because  the  writers  on  political  economy 
ougfU  to  take  cognizance  of  moral  principles.     If  the  universal  so* 
ciety  and  the  national  society  be  both  intended  for  man,  any  book 
which  sets  forth  the  character  of  either  must  touch  upon  the  nature 
and  laws  of  the  other.     Be  it  so :  I  am  far  from  denying  this  as- 
sertion ;  it  is  one  which  I  especially  wish  that  the  reader  should 
feel  the  imi>ortance  of.     I  do  not  expect  to  find  the  principles  of 
the  universal  society  developed  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  national  society  in  the  New.    I  do  expect  to  find 
each  illustrating  and  sustaining  the  other.     I  do  expect   that 
under  one  dispensation  as  much  as  the  other,  there  should  be  signs 
that  they  are  distinct  but  inseparable.     Such  signs  force  themselves 
upon  me  when  I  look  into  the  Jewish  records.     We  have  seen 
how  the  germs  of  an  universal  society  were  planted  in  the  heart  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth ;  how  the  existence  of  the  priest,  of  the 
sacrifices,  of  the  tabernacle,  as  much  testified  to  the  existence  of 
that  which  is  human  and  general,  as  the  king,  the  judge,  the  law 
testified  to  the  existence  of  that  which  is  peculiar  and  exclusive 
The  words  at  first  sound  paradoxical ;  to  a  Jew  they  would  sound 
very  paradoxical.    He  would  say,  *  Why,  our  likeness  consisted  it 
those  features  which  you  set  down  as  peculiar,  our  different 
in  those  which  you  set  down  as  common.'    Such   a  notion  i 
plausible  ;  I  have  already,  I  think,  explained  sufficiently  why  it  i 
not  true.    The  Hebrew  was  to  be  separate  from  all  other  people 
in  order  that  he  might  be  the  steward  of  a  possession  which  wa 
meant  for  all.    He  was  cut  off  that  he  might  witness  of  a  Bang 
who  was  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  not  material,  not  therefon 
divided,  not  belonging  to  this  or  that  locality.     When  the  membei 
of  the  nation  forgot  that  He  was  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews 
and  sought  to  break  the  chain  of  his  peculiar  polity,  he  failed  t< 
perform  his  function,  he  failed  to  be  witness  for  a  Grod  of  the  whol 
earth.     When  he  refused  to  look  upon  his  covenant  as  capable  of  ex 
panding  to  comprehend  all  nations,  he  lost  his  peculiar  position,  hi  y 
became  the  member  of  a  sect,  instead  of  a  citizen  of  a  kingdom 
This  is  unquestionably  a  paradox,  but  it  is  the  paradox  of  Scripture 
well  worthy  of  our  observation  and  study.    I  say,  then,  that  ther 
was  a  human  element  in  the  national  society,  and  that  the  method 
by  which  this  element  was  incorporated  with  the  national  element 
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and  yet  shown  to  be  distinct  from  it,  were  very  remarkable.  The 
priestly  tribe  is  one  of  the  twelve  tribes,  but  it  is  cut  off  from  all  the 
rest,  placed  under  particular  conditions,  supported  by  a  particular 
species  of  property.  Fjqm  the  very  commencement  of  the  com« 
^  monwealth,  the  office  of  the  priest  and  the  lawgiver  are  carefully 
separated.  Both  are  equally  divine,  but  neither  may  intrude  upon 
the  functions  of  the  other.  And  this  is  not  because  the  office  of 
the  priest  is  limited  to  what  are  technically  called  religious  services. 
He  examines  the  leprous  man,  and  pronounces  whether  he  is  or  is 
not  fit  to  go  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord ;  he  distinguishes 
between  the  meats  which  are  clean  and  unclean.  Whatever  has  to 
do  with  the  direct  oversight  of  that  which  is  internal,  whether  in 
the  physical  or  the  moral  Kfe  of  man,  this  belongs  to  the  sacerdotal 
part  of  the  commonwealth  ;  whatever  has  to  do  with  the  outward 
regulation  of  society,  whether  those  regulations  have  reference  to 
the  bodily  comfort  or  to  the  behaviour  of  men,  this,  it  would  seem, 
belongs  to  the  legal  part  of  it.  Each  presents  the  unseen  Lord  to 
the  Israelites ;  the  one  as  a  Judge,  taking  cognizance  of  all  their 
acts ;  the  other,  as  one  who  spies  out  all  their  ways,  knows  what  is 
passing  within,  deals  not  with  crimes  only,  but  with  sins ;  who  can 
take  away  the  source  of  evil  as  well  as  its  fruit  At  the  same 
time,  as  there  is  no  division  between  the  internal  and  the  external 
life  of  man,  no  division  in  the  character  of  God  as  the  Lord  of  the 
outward  and  the  Lord  of  the  inward  world,  so  neither  is  there  in  the 
Jewish  economy  between  the  offices  which  represent  him  in  these 
characters.  The  sacrifice  of  the  priest  is  necessary  to  hallow  the 
troops  which  the  king  is  leading  out  to  battle  ;  the  king  takes  part 
in  every  ecclesiastical  reformation.  We  feel  that  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth is  one  society,  not  a  national  body  plus  an  ecclesiastical, 
but  a  body  which  could  not  be  national  if  it  were  not  ecclesiastical, 
or  ecclesiastical  if  it  were  not  national. 

Now  the  counterpart  of  these  signs  we  discover  in  both  the  two 
great  nations  in  the  pagan  world.  The  difference  between  them  is 
remarkable  and  characteristic.  In  the  heart  of  each  Greek  state, 
we  may  indeed  observe  a  priesthood,  exercising  some  important 
functions.  But  the  far  more  striking  object  which  presents  itself  to 
our  notice  is  the  sacred  ground  of  Ells,  the  common  temple  of  Del- 
phi.   These  were  the  signs  and  pledges  of  a  fellowship  between 
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Greeks  as  Greeks,  which  the  diversities  of  race,  and  the  antipathies 
of  democratical  and  aristocratical  governments  could  not  sever. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Rome,  the  sacerdotal  influence  is  incorpora- 
ted with  all  the  national  institutions,  the  name  of  every  conspicu- 
ous office  in  the  republic  reminds  us  of  the  union.  And  it  was  this 
union  which  imparted  so  much  solidity  to  the  Roman  society,  after 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  had  been  set  at  nought^ 
after  the  Roman  emperor  had  become  ''  the  king  of  kings  and  lord 
of  lords,''  and  his  kingdom  had  been  changed  into  one  of  those 
which  are  described  in  Scripture  as  Babylonian  kingdoms,  resting  ^ 
upon  mere  power,  effacing  national  distinctions,  exalting  the  visible 
above  the  invisible. 

To  this  kingdom,  we  have  considered  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as 
the  direct  and  formal  opposite.  The  question,  then,  which  we  pro* 
posed  before  we  entered  upon  the  examination  of  its  different  signs, 
whether  or  no  it  resembled  the  Roman  world  in  its  hostility  to  na- 
tional society,  or  whether  it  is  meant  to  be,  as  it  was  in  its  embryo 
condition,  the  quickening  spirit  of  national  society,  is  one  which  we 
are  bound  to  consider.  We  have  seen  that  it  had  its  cradle  in  a 
nation,  that  it  appeared  in  that  nation  at  a  time  when  the  old  spirit 
had  departed;  when  the  Jews  were  calling  themselves  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes ;  were  striving  to  make  their  kingdom  into 
a  system  or  a  sect.  We  have  seen  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  at 
once  went  back  to  the  old  language  of  their  countrymen,  refused  to 
be  spoken  of  as  a  sect  of  Nazarenes  or  Christians,  proclaimed  their 
Master  to  be  the  heir  of  David's  throne,  the  King  of  Israel,  declar- 
ed themselves,  and  invited  all  men  to  be  his  subjects. 

Such  a  pretension  was  intelligible  to  the  Jews ;  by  them  it  was 
denounced  and  persecuted  ;  to  the  Romans  it  seemed  utterly  ridicu- 
lous. The  Christians  were  one,  perhaps  the  most  extravagant, 
but  certainly  the  least  rebellious,  of  the  Jewish  sects  ;  the  pro-con- 
suls in  the  different  provinces  were  willing  to  protect  them  against 
the  fanaticism  of  their  countrymen. 

It  was  a  little  different,  when  the  professors  of  the  new  doctrine 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Caesars.  An  instinct  seemed  to 
tell  Nero  that  there  was  something  in  their  position  which  was  in- 
compatible with  his ;  what  it  was,  however,  could  not  be  clearly 
understood  till  the  Jewish  polity  had  been  destroyed.    Then  this 
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body  was  seen  still  to  remain,  still  to  be  adopting  that  language 
which  was  apparently  derived  from  the  old  Jewish  dreams  now  bd 
ngnally  confuted.  The  still  Christians  speak  of  themselves  as  mem* 
hetH  of  a  kingdom.  The  exclusiveness  which  had  made  (te  Jewish 
pretension  oomparatirely  harmless  was  not  preserved  in  them :  tbej 
addressed  themselves  to  all  people  in  all  provinces  of  the  empire  ; 
^Ky  bound  them  together  in  a  corporation,  held  them  in  one  by  a 
Arange  free-masonry. 

The  most  philosophical  emperors  were  least  able  to  look  with 
indifference  upon  such  a  fellowship.  They  might  from  benignity 
ca  contempt  deal  kindly  with  individual  cases,  but  the  society  was 
an  anomaly  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  government  As 
that  government  approached  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  character 
of  a  military  despotism,  the  contest  between  it  and  the  spiritual  so- 
ciety became  more  flagrant,  the  necessity  that  one  or  the  other 
should  fall  more  evident.  When  Rome  became  almost  Asiatic 
under  Diocletian,  the  cross  had  attained  a  power  which  the  mild 
emperor  might  be  inclined  to  tolerate,  but  which  the  state  could 
not  endure.  But  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  persecutions  failed  of 
its  object ;  the  new  kingdom  could  not  be  put  down :  under  Con- 
stantine,  the  eagle  did  homage  to  it  Then  the  organization  of  the 
Church  became  connected  with  that  of  the  empire ;  the  civil  dio- 
ceses became  coincident  with  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Bishops,  as 
vrell  in  Italy  as  in  the  provinces ;  the  ecclesiastical  officer  acquired 
a  civil  position,  the  emperor  exercised  more  or  less  of  jurisdiction  in 
spiritual  affairs. 

Here  was  the  phenomenon  of  a  superannuated  despotism,  based 
upon  the  acknowledgment  of  mere  power,  entering  into  union  with 
a  body  based  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  a  King  ruling  in  right- 
eousness, whose  strength  both  in  himself  and  in  his  disciples  had 
been  made  perfect  in  weakness.  The  alliance  had  not  been  sought 
by  the  Church ;  as  a  proof  of  her  Master's  dominion  it  was  to  be 
received  with  thankfulness ;  as  a  part  of  God^s  dispensations  to 
mankind  she  was  to  enter  into  it,  not  as  a  state  which  could  last, 
but  as  one  which  must  hasten  the  coming  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  change  of  the  centre  of  government  prepared  the  way  for  the 
approaching  revolution.  The  Byzantine  monarchy  might  be  con- 
sidered in  some  respects  a  new  one,  coming  into  existence  at  the 
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Tery  time  Christianity  was  recognised,  not  necessarily  established 
npoii  the  old  military  maxims.  But  these  maxims  were  implied  in 
it;  there  was  the  same  effort,  however  checked  by  other  inilueneesi 
after  uninversal  dominion.  The  dislocation  of  it  by  the  Mahome- 
tan conquests,  proved  that  such  a  dominion  b  one,  which,  in  eon- 
junction  with  Christianity,  cannot  exist.  In  the  West  the  deBon- 
stration  was  still  clearer.  The  century  ailer  Constantine  saw  flit 
dissolution  of  a  frabric  which  had  stood  for  a  thousand  yean. 
Charlemagne  re-established  it  as  a  Christian  empire ;  in  the  next 
generation  it  is  again  shivered  into  fragments.  But,  meantime,  the 
Christian  Church  was  at  work  upon  the  barbarian  tribes.  And 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  operation  ?  Had  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  acted  according  to  their  own  notions  of  what  was  best,  they 
would,  of  course,  have  reduced  Europe  into  one  great  society,  hav- 
ing a  common  language,  scarcely  acxnowledging  any  territorial  or 
political  distinctions.  Such  a  dream  would  have  seemed  to  be  a 
most  pious  one,  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  divine  commonwealth. 
That  they  entertained  it,  and  at  different  times  strove  to  realize  it» 
and  that  they  found  the  old  Roman  jurisprudence  a  helpful  aid  in 
the  experiment,  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  abundantly  testifies. 
But  how  was  it  defeated  ?  I  answer.  By  the  influences  which  they 
themselves,  when  acting  simply  as  Churchmen  in  their  appointed 
vocationy  and  not  as  agents  of  a  preconceived  system,  brought  to  hear 
upon  the  tribes.  The  ecclesiastical  society  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  creating  withm  each  of  these  tribes  a  distinct  national  or- 
ganization, altogether  different  from  the  ecclesiastical  organization, 
though  acting  in  concert  with  it ;  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  CathoKc 
spirit,  peculiarities  in  the  character  and  intellect  of  each  one  of 
these  tribes  were  developed.  The  Bishops  called  themselves  an 
Order,  said  that  they  received  their  commission  from  an  mvisible 
Kng,  that  they  were  a  link  with  generations  past  and  generations 
to  come.  When  the  chieflain  who  came  into  the  land  previously 
subjected  to  Roman  government  found  this  order  established  and 
submitted  himself  to  it,  he  began  to  think  differently  of  his  own 
office,  to  consider  it  less  as  conferred  by  individual  powers  or  cun- 
ning, to  connect  it  less  with  the  sword  and  conquest,  more  with 
some  claim  of  religion.  If  these  first  notions  of  a  government  rest- 
ing upon  ordinance  perished  in  the  bud,  or  were  extinguished  bj 
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the  ruder  feelbgs  of  power  with  which  they  were  associated,  the 
tribe  remained  barbarous,  became  divided,  and  was  overcome  by 
some  other  more  capable  of  receiving  cultivation.  If  they  bore 
fruit,  (and  this  was  more  quickly  the  case  when  Bishops  were  the 
invaders  of  a  ground  previously  pagan  than  when  they  converted 
the  pagan  invaders  of  their  own,)  the  military  chief  over  some  dis- 
trict, or  the  bretwalda  over  several,  was  changed  into  the  king 
anointed  with  oil,  doing  homage  for  his  authority  to  Christ,  trans- 
mitting his  kingdom  in  a  hereditary  line.  He  has,  of  course,  his 
council  of  chieftains,  the  sharers  with  him  of  the  soil  which  he  has 
conquered.  The  Bishops,  as  possessing  greater  wisdom  and  a  char- 
acter of  sacredness,  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  council.  Gradually  the  whole  council  begins  to  look  upon  it- 
self as  an  Order,  bound  together  by  another  tie  of  allegiance  to 
their  sovereign  than  that  of  mere  fellowship  in  arms ;  holding  their 
lands  by  another  tenure  than  that  of  mere  conquest,  recognising  re- 
lations between  themselves  and  their  dependents.  Here  is  the  first 
form  of  a  national  society.  If  it  merely  stays  in  this  form,  it  will  be 
still  only  a  feudal  society :  but  it  may  gradually  develop  itself  under 
the  same  moral  influence,  till  one  and  another  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity shall  have  felt  itself  also  to  be  an  order,  shall  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation.  But  while  this  process  is  going  for- 
ward, we  find  indications  that  the  spiritual  society  itself  has  acquir- 
ed a  national  position.  It  had  established  itself  already  when  it  was 
a  missionary  body  first  in  some  great  city,  which  became  the  home 
of  its  Bishop  or  overseer ;  then  it  had  sent  forth  its  presbyters  into 
different  districts.  The  Bishops  become  permanently  connected 
with  the  cities,  the  districts  are  parishes  acknowledged  by  the  civil 
body  as  connected  with  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  owners 
of  the  soil  do  homage  to  this  arrangement ;  a  part  of  its  produce  is 
appropriated  to  the  teacher  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  found.  The 
wealth  of  individuals  is  voluntarily  contributed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  permanent  endowments  in  particular  districts,  or  for 
the  use  of  particular  districts  in  certain  diocesan  centres.  And  it 
begins  to  be  felt  more  and  more  that  the  spiritual  officer  is,  as  he 
was  among  the  Jews,  conversant  with  all  that  is  internal,  all  that 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense.  This  conviction  gives  rise  to 
schools  and  universities ;  first,  some  enlightened  ruler  establishes 
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them,  then  some  noble  or  commoner,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a 
certain  neighbourhood,  provides  funds,  which  may  enable  the 
objects  of  his  peculiar  care  to  share  in  the  general  education  of 
the  land. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  statements  are  exclusively 
applicable  to  any  one  nation  of  modern  Europe.    Under  different 
modifications,  this  is  the  history  of  the  formation  of  modern  society. 
The   modifications  are  very  interesting  and  very  important,  be- 
cause they  illustrate  another  point  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  the 
way  m  which  the  characters  and  institutions  of  the  nations  received 
their  distinct  form,  so  that  there  should  be  vastly  more  difference 
between  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans  now,  than  there 
ever  can  have  been  between  Saxons,  Franks,  and  Burgundians 
twelve  hundred  years  ago.    Still  they  were  only  in  part  the  cause 
of  these  differences.    A  similar  tillage,  working  upon  different  soib, 
will  educe  all  their  latent  peculiarities,  will  make  it  manifest  what 
each  was  meant  to  bring  forth.    This  tillage  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  universal  society.    It  has  not,  as  we  have  seen,  acted  according 
to  its  own  notion ;  it  has  not  cast  Christendom  into  the  mould  into 
which  a  churchman  would  have  naturally  tried  to  cast  it.    There 
has  been  evidently  a  higher  will,  another  power  at  work,  cros^ng 
human  calculations.    But  if  we  trace  the  history  of  modern  Europe, 
we  see,  that  by  some  means  or  other,  a  witness  has  been  borne  tOx^ 
that  very  constitution  which  Scripture  makes  known  to  us.    The 
form  of  national  society  which  the  Old  Testament  invests  with  so 
much  sacredness,  is  reproduced  by  that  other  New  Testament  soci^ 
ty  which  seemed  to  have  displaced  it     As  before,  a  spiritual  ele- 
ment was  proved  to  be  necessary  to  uphold  a  legal  society,  so  now,  / 
a  legal  element,  a  body  expressing  the  sacredness  and  majesty  of 
law,  is  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  fulfil  the  olgects  for  which 
the  spiritual  and  universal  society  exists.    In  what  way  each  is  ne-  ! 
cessary  to  the  other,  what  kind  of  duties  each  has  to  perform  for  |     | 
the  sake  of  the  other,  this  has  been  the  question  which  men  have  j 
constantly  asked  themselves,  and  to  whidi  they  have  invented  the! 
most  opposite  answers.    Those  who  have  gone  along  with  us  in  our  j 
earlier  inquiries,  will  feel  that  this  question,  instead  of  being  obso-i 
lete,  was  never  so  much  present  to  men's  thoughts  as  at  the  preseotl 
time.    And  they  will  feel  too,  perhaps,  that  though  ibe  ipeculatioiis 
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of  men  may  have  done  comparatively  little,  the  experience  of  the 
world  has  done  much,  in  supplying  an  answer  to  it.  The  legal 
power  can  no  longer  help  the  spiritual  power  by  persecuting  and 
putting  down  its  enemies ;  the  spiritual  power  can  no  longer  help 
:  the  legal  power,  by  throwing  a  fictitious  sacredness  around  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  power  cannot  make  men  feel  that  there 
is  a  being  who  is  the  Judge  and  punisher  of  evil  acts,  unless  it  can 
show  that  his  authority  is  somewhere  impersonated ;  the  legal  pow- 
er tries  in  vain  to  convince  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  that  there  is 
a  Being  who  can  renew  and  mould  the  will,  unless  it  can  show 
how  that  mighty  influence  is  exerted.  The  Church  wishes  to  make 
men  feel  that  they  are  subjects,  but  its  own  influence  is  one  which 
especially  aims  at  setting  them  free ;  the  State  wishes  to  have  a 
free  intelligent  people,  but  it  has  itself  only  the  power  of  keeping 
men  servants.  If  any  great  work  is  to  be  done  for  man,  if  God's 
gracious  purposes  to  him  are  to  be  fulfilled,  one  would  think  that 
,  \  these  two  powers  must  be  meant  continually  to  act  and  react  upon 
each  other,  and  to  learnibetter,  by  each  new  error  they  commit,  thmr 

j     distinct  functions — ^their  perfect  harmony. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE   QUAKER. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.— Different  passages  in  it  considered. — Provision  for  Ministers. 

The  Quaker  objects  to  this  whole  statement ;  formally  to  that 
part  of  it  which  treats  of  war,  oaths,  and  punishment,  and  of  a  na- 
tional provision  for  the  spiritual  body ;  practically,  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  institutions  have  been  defended.  *  Our 
arguments,'  he  says,  *  may  sound  plausible  enough  to  worldly  men ; 
those  who  take  the  Gospel  simply,  and  try  to  form  themselves  ac- 
cording to  its  precepts,  find  them  directly  and  in  terms  contradicted 
by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  highest  of  all  authorities  has 
said,  "  Swear  not  at  all ;"  "  resist  not  evil  ;*'  "  love  your  enemies." 
We  choose  to  say  that  the  practices  of  statesmen,  who  set  these 
precepts  aside,  are  reasonable  and  religious.  He  has  in  the  plainest 
word3  annulled  the  maxims  of  the  old  dispensation  in  reference  to 
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these  points ;  it  pleases  us  to  affirm  that  they  are  still  binding.  But 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  make  bitter  sweety  or  evil  good^  though  we 
may  call  them  so ;  men  will  be  judged  by  Christ's  commands,  not 
by  our  glosses  upon  them.  Our  theory,  however,  is  consistent,  if 
not  with  the  language  of  our  master,  at  least  with  our  own  prac- 
tice.  We  wish  worldly  men  to  receive  us  into  their  houses ;  it  is 
fitting  that  when  they  are  in  debt  one  hundred  measures  of  wheat 
tcL their  Lord  we  should  bid  them  take  their  bills  and  write  four- 
score.  If  we  become  pensioners  on  the  nation's  bounty,  w^e  must 
make  the  best  of  the  nation's  sins.  The  Apostles  followed  a  differ- 
ent rule.  They  lived  upon  the  love  of  their  flocks ;  they  took  what 
was  cheerfully  given  them  by  those  whom  they  served.  We  have 
not  only  become  hirelings  instead  of  shepherds,  but  we  actually  boast 
of  the  change,  and  think  ill  of  them  who  will  not  submit  to  it.' 

I.  As  the  first  class  of  these  charges  turns  primarily  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  I  will 
enter  at  once  into  an  examination  of  that  portion  of  Scripture.  We 
are  accused  of  violating  the  spirit  of  it ;  of  perverting  the  letter  of 
it,  of  lowering  the  high  standard  of  duty  set  forth  in  it.  I  shaU 
think  my  case  not  established,  if  I  fail  in  bringing  home  each  of 
these  charges  to  the  Quaker  himself. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  first  sentences  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  without  feeling  that  they  must  be  in  some  measure  a 
key  to  its  whole  purpose.  The  series  of  blessings  upon  certain 
states  of  mind  compels  us  to  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
One  who  is  come  to  establish  a  kingdom  in  the  inner-man  ;  to  deal 
with  the  principles  of  things ;  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  roots ;  to  bap- 
tize with  the  spirit  and  fire ;  to  reform  the  fruit  by  reforming  the 
tree.  W^e  cannot  help  feeling,  that  however  little  worth  there  may 
be  in  the  notion  or  superstition  of  an  intended  parallelism  between^ 
the  mountain  on  which  the  trumpet  sounded  long  and  loud,  and 
that  on  which  Jesus  opened  his  mouth  and  spake,  tbfi  principle  im- 
plied in  that  parallelism  is  exactly  true. 

2.  The  words,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world" — the  exhortation  to  see  that  the  salt  possess  that 
quality  by  which  it  hinders  putrefaction  in  other  bodies,  and  do  not 
contract  their  tendency  to  corruption ;  to  take  care  that  the  light 
be  not  quenched  by  the  inner  darkness  which  it  is  meant  to  pene- 
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trate,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  manifesting  itself  outwardly  to 
men ; — these  exhortations  are  in  exact  accordance  with  that  which 
has  preceded  them,  and  show  forth  the  nature  of  the  authority  with 
which  the  new  teacher  spake,  and  which  distinguished  Him  from 
the  letter-hunting  Scribe.  In  all  these  passages  we  obserre,  more- 
over, that  the  effects  which  are  promised  to  follow  from  these  states 
of  mind,  are  of  the  same  kind  with  themselves,— are  distinctly  spi- 
ritual effects ;  the  poor  in  spirit  shall  understand  what  it  is  to  ^ 
brought  into  a  kingdom ;  the  mourner  shall  be  comforted ;  the 
meek  shall  have  the  government  of  the  earthy  (shall  have  the  joy, 
the  greatest  he  can  know,  of  making  other  men  happy ;)  the  mer- 
ciful shall  obtain  mercy ;  those  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness shall  obtain  righteousness ;  those  that  are  peace-makers 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  Him  who  is  the  great  Peace-maker ; 
the  pure  in  heart,  shall  see  Grod :  the  privilege  of  him  who  preserves 
the  salt  within  him  from  corruption,  is  that  he  shall  preserve  the 
earth  from  decay ;  of  him  who  keeps  the  light  alive  within  him, 
that  men  shall  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  I  am 
anxious  to  make  this  remark,  because  it  is  my  object  to  show  how 
carefully  our  Lord  preserves  the  characteristics  of  his  kingdom,  and 
its  rewards,  from  all  secular  mixtures ;  how  he  transports  men  into 
a  region  entirely  unlike  that  with  which  they  are  ordinarily  con- 
versant, and  yet  their  own  native  region — the  region  of  their  own 
true  and  proper  being. 

3.  But  how  is  this  distinctness  preserved  ?  Is  it  by  denying  the 
existence  of  a  lower  outward  region  ?  Is  it  by  setting  aside  that 
lower  outward  region  as  being  in  itself  evil  and  impure  ?  Is  it  by 
\J  absorbing  all  influences  into  the  one  paramount,  transcendent  influ- 
ence ?  Or  is  it  precisely  by  taking  the  opposite  course  to  this,  by 
^  recognising  the  fact  and  reality  of  that  outward  world,  by  showing 
how  it  is  provided  for  in  God's  economy,  by  showing  what  relation 
it  bears  to  the  invisible  and  celestial  atmosphere,  which  informs  and 
encompasses  it  ?  Our  Lord's  next  words  answer  these  questions  : 
**  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets ; 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  TDl 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass 
from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled."  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the 
reader,  since  every  word  in  this  memorable  passage  is  importanty 
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that  the  ¥^ord  *  fulfil'  is  not  the  same  in  these  two  verses ;  that  it 
"would  he  better  to  translate  the  last  clause  of  the  eighteenth^  ^^  until 
all  things  have  been  done,  or  have  come  to  pass."  I  suppose  it  is 
our  inconvenient  version  which  has  given  colour  to  the  notion  that 
our  Lord  speaks  here  of  his  own  personal  obedience  to  the  law,  as 
that  which  should  practically  abrogate  it ;  as  if  He  had  said,  *^  I 
am  come  to  fulfil  the  law,  and  when  I  have  fulfilled  it,  then  indeed 
it  may  pass  away ;  but  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  it  till  then."  But  such 
an  exposition  as  this  destroys  the  connexion  of  the  passage  with  all 
that  preceded  it  and  all  that  follows  it.  The  sentence,  ^'  Whoso- 
ever, therefore,  shall  destroy  one  of  the  least  of  these  command'- 
ments,  and  teach  men  so,  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  could  not  have  been  added,  if  the  law  were  spoken  of  as 
destroyed  by  the  work  of  Christ ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that 
kingdom,  which  his  work  was  to  establish.  Our  Lord  must  there- 
fore use  the  word  fulfil  in  itS  most  strict  and  ordinary  sense ;  he 
must  mean,  that  he  is  come  to  give  that  which  fills  up  the  husk  of 
the  outward  law — its  kernel,  its  substance.  He  must  mean  further, 
that  this  kernel  or  substance  will  not  destroy  the  husk ;  that  that 
will  remain  still  in  all  its  dryness  and  literalness ;  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  its  enactments  abolished,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  autho- 
rity diminished,  until  all  things  be  done,  or  have  come  into  their 
perfect  estate  and  condition ;  till  formal  law  have  lost  its  applica- 
tion to  the  universe,  because  its  meaning  and  spirit  are  accomplish- 
ed in  every  human  creature.  Till  heaven  and  earth  have  passed 
away,— till  the  whole  existing  economy  of  things  has  ceased, — so 
long  as  there  is  any  evil  to  be  prevented  in  it, — ^so  long  as  there  is 
flesh  in  any  man  which  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  God,— so  long 
law  in  its  outward  character  must  exist ;  and  he  is  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  he  has  least  spiritual  intuition,  who  shall  tiy 
to  abridge  it  of  its  precepts  or  its  terrors. 

4.  Thus  far  every  thing  in  this  sermon  of  our  Lord  would  seem 
to  negative  the  opinion,  that  He  came  to  repeal  one  set  of  rules, 
and  establish  another.  Every  thing  would  seem  to  show,  that  He 
came  to  confirm  rules  existing  before ;  to  show  the  ground,  the 
bward  righteousness  of  these  rules ;  and  to  lead  those  who  w^re 
willing  to  be  his  disciples,  into  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  it 
The  MKt  words  greatly  strengthen  this  conclunon :  ^  Verily  I  say 
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unto  you,  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.''  There  are  but  two  ways  of  interpreting  this  passage. 
The  one  treats  the  righteousness  required  of  the  disciples  as  some- 
thing different  in  degree  from  that  oif  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ; 
the  other  as  different  in  kind.  If  the  former  notion  be  adopted, 
then,  indeed,  it  will  follow  inevitably,  that  our  Lord  oomes  to  set 
aside  the  decrees  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  to  establish  another  set  of 
stricter  decrees,  more  difficult  to  be  complied  with,  in  tb^r  place. 
And  no  doubt  there  is  a  feelings  indicated  in  this  way  of  consider- 
ing these  words,  which  ought  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  so  common 
to  believe  that  the  Christian  economy  is  a  system  of  mitigations 
and  allowances,  mainly  valuable  because  it  dispenses  with  trouble- 
some restrictions  upon  self-indulgence ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  honest 
men  should  be  startled  into  a  violent  reaction  against  this  notion, 
and  should  be  eager  to  press  all  Scripture  into  a  proof  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  perfect  dispensation  are  really  higher  and  severer 
than  those  of  the  imperfect.  But,  aAer  rendering  full  honour  to 
the  truth  implied  in  this  exposition,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  its 
fruits  have  been  most  pernicious ;  that  it  has  turned  the  Christian 
race  into  a  selfish  contest  who  should  gain  most  of  the  rewards  of 
a  future  state ;  that  it  has  whollv  blinded  men  to  the  nature  and 
quality  of  these  rewards  j  that  it  has  destroyed  all  high,  pure,  dis- 
interested morality ;  that  while  it  has  depraved  the  principles  of 
those  who  seemed  to  be  aiming  at  the  highest  ends,  it  has  done  in- 
finite injury  to  the  practice  of  those  who  were  content  with  lower 
achievements,  in  making  them  suppose  that  there  is  not  a  universal 
standard  to  which  all  men  must  be  conformed,  but  a  peculiar  stand- 
ard, which  men  may  choose  for  themselves ;  that  it  has  been  the 
parent  of  useless  superstition,  ecclesiastical  oppression,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  utterly  lax  and  reckless  habits  on  the  other ;  in  fine, 
that  it  has  more  utterly  contradicted  the  whole  scope  and  meaning 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  than  any  other  opinion  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  Christian  world.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  the 
other,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  all  good  commentators, — that 
the  righteousness  which  exceeds  thaf  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
is  one  which  is  spiritual  and  not  literal, — the  conformity  of  the  life 
and  character  to  the  original  mould  after  which  all  outward  lav?s 
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are  fashioned, — the  pattern  on  the  Mount, — and  not  the  mere  con- 
formity of  conduct  to  any  precepts.  And,  seeing  that  the  Phari- 
sees notoriously  had  the  idea  of  supererogation, — seeing  that  they 
did  themselves  suggest  to  their  disciples  a  more  exalted  righteous- 
ness than  that  of  the  multitude, — nay,  that  their  sect  was  based 
upon  the  profession  of  such  a  righteousness, — we  might  expect  our 
Lord  to  sohw  the  difference  between  this  sort  of  superlative  moral- 
ity and  his  own ;  we  might  expect  to  find  Him  showing  how  the 
one  actually  set  aside  the  law  in  attempting  to  refine  upon  it,  how 
the  other  sustaiped  the  law  while  impregnating  it  with  a  new  life ; 
we  might  expect  to  find  Him  showing  that  every  attempt  to  adapt 
or  modify  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  and  exalting  the 
inner  life,  was  utterly  hopeless,  because  it  existed  for  quite  another 
purpose  ; — because  the  principle  to  which  it  was  the  finger-post 
was  something  quite  different  from  the  mere  exterior  command,  and 
ooald  not  be  extracted  from  it  by  any  twisting  of  its  formulas.  But 
we  should  certainly  not  expect  to  find  Him,  after  so  many  cautions, 
after  so  careful  a  declaration  of  his  object,  undertaking  to  annul 
any  of  the  precepts  which  He  was  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  or 
introducing  any  new  legal  dogmas  instead  of  them,  when  He  came 
to  bring  in  a  righteousness  that  is  above  all  dogmas. 

5.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  he  disappoints  our  anticipations 
in  this  respect,  or  whether  every  passage  which  follows  is  not  a 
clear,  consistent,  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  preface.  '*  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  has  been  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment; but  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother 
without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment;  and  whoso- 
ever shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell 
fire."  What  consequences  would  follow  if  we  supposed  that  the  for- 
mula, '^  It  has  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  but  I  say,"  meant  in  this 
case,  '^I  am  about  to  tell  you  something  which  annuls  or  abolishes 
what  has  been  said  of  old  time  ?"  In  that  case  the  expressions,  '*  He 
that  says  to  his  brother,  Raca,"  '^  he  that  says.  Thou  fool,"  must  be 
taken  in  just  the  same  formal  and  legal  sense  in  which  the  words, 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  kill"  are  taken.  Words  which  are  meant  to 
supersede  and  abrogate  other  words,  must  be  construed  as  they 
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would  be  coDStraed.  If  the  command^  '*  Thou  shalt  not  kill/'  points 
to  a  definite,  specific  proceeding,  the  words,  Thou  shalt  not  give  this 
name  to  thy  brother,  must  point  to  a  specific,  definite  proceeding  also. 
Now,  who  does  not  see  what  a  shameful  limitation  of  these  sublime 
precepts,  what  low  superstition,  what  vile  hypocrisy  must  be  the 
result  of  such  an  interpretation  as  this  ?  And  who  do^  not  know 
that  men  have  actually  fallen  into  all  these  evils  through  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  what  exact  amount  of  slander  and  vituperation  in  their 
own  language,  answered  to  the  Greek  fioa^e,  and  the  Syriac  Raca, 
and  in  what  degree  of  danger  they  therefore  were  of  the  judgment, 
the  council  and  hell  fire  ?  If  these  doubts  and  cases  of  conscience 
have  only  now  and  then  expressed  themselves  in  this  monstrous 
form ;  yet  it  is  easy,  from  many  indications,  to  perceive  that  they 
have  been  haunting  the  sin-darkened  minds  of  men,  and  that  they 
would  have  haunted  them  much  more,  if  there  had  not  been  teachers 
to  tell  them, '  These  words  are  not  addressed  to  your  outward,  but 
to  your  inward  ear ;  the  words  *'  Raca,''  and  ^*  Thou  fool,"  are 
merely  the  significant  indexes  of  certain  states  of  mind ;  the  anger 
without  a  cause,  is  the  commencement  of  the  disease;  it  has  become 
chronic  when  it  finds  vent  in  words  of  fury ;  it  has  become  radical, 
it  has  infected  the  vitals  of  your  constitution,  when  it  finds  vent  in 
words  of  settled  scorn.  The  first  state  of  mind  subjects  you  to  a 
judgment ;  you  experience  separation  from  God  and  man ;  you 
cannot  feel  with  the  congregation,  you  cannot  pray  to  your  Father. 
This  condition  of  mind  may  pass  away,  if  "  thou  agree  with  thine 
adversary  quickly  whilst  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;"  if  the  ac- 
counts between  thee  and  thy  conscience  (thy  adversary)  are  settled, 
which  thou kno west  that  they  cannot  be  till  the  outward  account  with 
thy  brother  is  settled  too.  But  take  care  that  thou  do  not  let  it  harden 
into  the  second  condition, — that  will  subject  thee  to  the  council, — a 
more  complete,  thorough  alienation  from  all  heavenly  feelings,  all 
peaceful  hopes,  all  capacity  of  entering  into  communion  with  God. 
Still  God's  discipline  may  work  a  cure  of  this  also ;  but  there  is  a 
period  when  all  discipline  has  been  tried  in  vain ;  when  the  sentence 
on  the  soul  is,  "Let  it  alone;"  then  must  it  be  led  to  those  raging 
and  consuming  fires,  which  could  not  be  quenched  by  the  love  of  God, 
of  which  the  fires  burning  without  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  to  consume 
its  rubbish  and  its  offal,  aie  the  only  sufiBcient  emblems.' 
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Such  IS  the  meaning,  so  spiritual  and  so  awfuly  vrhich  ve  are 
allowed  to  put  upon  our  Lord's  words,  while  we  feel  that  they  be- 
long to  us  in  our  highest,  most  responsible,  and  most  perilous  con- 
dition of  immortal  and  spiritual  beings,  taken  into  covenant  with 
God,  brought  into  fellowship  with  our  brethren,  submitted  to  the 
government  and  education  of  his  holy  Spiiit.  Such  is  the  meaning 
which  we  must  abandon,  in  favour  of  some  barren,  hungry  interpre- 
tation, fretting  to  the  conscience,  profitless  to  the  heart,  the  moment 
we  forget  our  Lord's  words,  that  He  came  not  to  destroy  the  law 
but  to  fulfil  it ;  the  moment  we  permit  ourselves  to  imagine  that  his 
work  was  to  substitute  one  formal  precept  for  another,  and  not 
rather  to  stanch  the  fountain  of  evil  in  the  heart,  whence  had  pro- 
ceeded all  those  crimes  against  which  the  outward  law  was  the  true 
and  permanent  witness. 

6.  The  next  two  passages  refer  to  the  Marriage-bond ;  one  to 
the  prohibition  of  Adultery  by  the  law,  the  other  to  its  toleration 
of  Divorce.  In  the  first  case  the  meaning  is  evident.  Our  Lord 
comes  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  He  leaves  the  precept  against 
adultery  as  He  finds  it,  and  stamps  it  with  new  authority.  .  Still  it 
belongs  to  the  *  old  time.'  He  has  a  message  to  the  inner  man. 
He  aims  not  at  the  crime,  but  at  the  sin.  '^  Look  not  upon  a  woman 
to  lust  after  her ;"  "  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  '^ 
^'  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off."  Be  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  exercise  of  powers  which  God  meant  thee  to  exercise,  the  en- 
joyments of  sense  which  God  has  given  thee,  if  thou  findest  them 
to  minister  to  thy  inward  corruption,  and  so  to  hinder  thee  from 
attaining  the  higher  joys  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  For  it  is  better 
to  enter  into  life  halt  and  maimed,  to  have  the  spirit  itself  pure  and 
free,  at  the  cost  of  some  of  its  tools  and  ministers,  than  having  two 
hands  and  two  feet,  having  all  thy  powers  and  thy  senses  at  liberty, 
to  be  cast  into  hell  fire,  to  be  consumed  by  tyrant  lusts,  and  an 
ever-renewing  remorse.  This  is  the  very  principle  and  illustration 
of  inward  spiritual  discipline. 

The  next  clause  is,  at  first  sight,  more  puzzling.  Our  Lord 
seems  to  be  repealing  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  though  He  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  the  intention  of  repealing  any  jot  of  it.  But,  if 
we  consider  a  moment,  we  shall  perceive  that  there  b'no  inconsis- 
tency.   The  Law  of  Moses  was  not  pnea^t  to  encourage  divorceti 
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It  was  meant  to  throw  obstacles  in  their  way.  For  the  Jew,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  send  away  his  wife  whenever  he  conceived  a 
displeasure  against  her,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a  legal  instrument ; 
he  must  have  a  bill  of  divorcement.  Thus  much  the  law  could 
do  to  witness  for  the  sanctity  of  Marriage.  More  it  could  not  do, 
because  of  the  hardness  of  heart  in  those  with  whom  it  had  to  deal. 
Prohibitory  or  penal  enactments  could  not  of  themselves  preserve 
that  primal  law  of  creation  which  God  established,  when  He  made 
them  male  and  female.  To  fulfil  the  end  which  they  wish  to  com* 
pass,  the  new  dispensation  exhibits  marriage  as  a  lower  form  and 
image  of  its  greatest  mystery,  imparting  to  it  a  sacred  and  only 
not  sacramental  dignity. 

7.  And  now  we  are  come  to  one  of  the  points  of  dispute  between 
us  and  the  Quaker.  '*  It  has  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Ye 
shall  not  forswear  yourselves,  but  ye  shall  perform  unto  the  Lord 
your  oaths ;  but  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  heaven, 
for  it  is  God's  throne,  neither  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool, 
neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  Great  King,  nor  by 
your  head,  for  you  cannot  make  one  hair  of  it  white  or  black.'' 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  Quaker  may  not  be  able  to  prove 
that  this  passage  forbids  all  oaths,  judicial  and  religious,  as  well  as 
vituperative  and  conversational.  But  I  do  say,  that  this  is  not  the 
view  of  the  text  which  would  suggest  itself  to  any  literal  interpreter 
who  reads  the  whole  sermon,  and  seeks  to  interpret  one  part  of  it 
by  another.  No  literal  interpreter  could  treat  with  indifference  the 
repetition  of  the  formula,  "  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
but  I  say  unto  you,"  or,  without  the  strongest  reason,  could  affix 
an  opposite  meaning  to  it  in  one  place  from  that  which  it  evidently 
bears  in  three  others.  No  literal  interpreter  could  disregard  the 
circumstance,  that  not  one  of  the  oaths  which  our  Lord  instances 
as  illustrative  of  his  prohibition  is  a  judicial  oath ;  that  every  one 
of  them  is  just  the  kind  of  oath  which,  from  the  analogy  of  other 
nations,  we  should  suppose  would  be  used  in  familiar  discourse. 
No  literal  interpreter  would  be  heedless  of  the  circumstance,  that  the 
communication  {lo'^og)^  which  is  to  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay,  cannot, 
without  a  most  strange  use  of  language,  imply  a  formal,  legal  pro- 
rCedure.  While,  therefore,  I  am  far  from  assuming  that  the  Quakers 
may  not  be  able  to  overreach  all  these  d  priori  arguments  against 
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their  view  of  the  passage,  I  maintain  that  they  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  plea  for  putting  themselves  forward  as  strict  interpreters,  and 
for  denouncing  our  laxness.  They  are  bound  to  show  some  cause 
why  our  Lord  should  in  this  instance  have  violated  the  method  and 
coherency  of  his  discourse ;  why  He  should  introduce  this  instance 
of  an  old  law,  in  seeming  illustration  of  his  principle,  **  that  he 
has  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,"  when  it  is  a  direct  exception 
from  that  principle ;  why  He  should  have  connected  it,  by  the  use 
of  a  common  phrase,  with  two  other  cases,  which  did  most  remark- 
ably enforce  and  expound  it. 

The  only  effort,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  they  make  to  defend 
their  theory  against  these  apparently  powerful  presumptions,  con- 
sists  in  such  assertions  as  these : — **  That  the  words, '  swear  not  at  all,' 
are  clear  and  obvious  words,  spoken  for  the  use  of  poor  and  ignorant 
people,  by  one  who  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  that,  let 
commentators  say  what  they  will,  any  ordinary  man  taking  up  the 
Bible,  and  finding  such  a  command  as  this,  would  suppose  it  to  govern 
all  possible  cases,  and  not  a  few  particular  cases;  that  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  any  line  of  moral  distinction  between  an  oath  in  private, 
and  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice;  and,  lastly,  that  the  prohibition  of 
private,  conversational  swearing,  was  superfluous, — no  one  in  old 
time,  or  in  any  time,  supposed  that  to  be  lawful."  With  respect  to 
the  first  of  these  arguments,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  with  what 
grace  it  comes  from  those  who  have  particularly  prided  themselves 
on  the  discovery  of  meanings  in  Scripture,  which  do  not  present 
themselves  to  the  ordinary,  thoughtless  reader,  but  which  commend 
themselves,  as  they  say,  to  the  spiritual  man.  J  do  not  ask  whether 
they  are  just  the  persons  to  complain  of  us  for  not  adopting  the 
most  superficial,  outside  view  of  a  passage  which  presents  itself; 
but  I  at  once  grapple  with  the  difficulty.  I  take  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lish peasant,  possessing  just  so  much  intelligence  and  religious  feel- 
ing as  makes  him  capable  of  attaching  any  meaning  at  all  to  the 
passage ;  I  say  that  such  a  man  would  not  be  nearly  so  likely  to 
suppose  that  our  Lord  meant  him  to  abstain  from  judicial  oaths,  be- 
cause he  said,  '^  Swear  not  at  all,"  as  he  would  be  to  think  that  our 
Lord  meant  him  to  injure  some  of  his  members,  because  He  said, 
"  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  if  thy  right  eye  offend 
thee,  pluck  it  out."    Not  nearly  so  likely,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
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he  would  have  a  practical  test  of  the  meaning  in  the  one 
which  he  woald  not  have  in  the  other.  This  peasant  knows  per- 
fectly well,  that  the  feeling  with  which  he  goes  into  a  solemn  court 
of  justice,  and  in  the  presence  of  men  in  solemn  official  costume, 
calls  God  to  witness  that  the  words  he  is  about  to  speak  are  true, 
is  as  different  a  feeling  from  that  by  which  he  is  influenced  when 
he  takes  the  same  holy  name  into  his  lips,  to  confirm  some  chance 
word  which  he  has  uttered  over  his  cups  in  the  tap-room,  as  any  two 
that  ever  dwelt  in  the  same  individual  can  possibly  be.  It  would 
never  occur  to  him  for  an  instant  to  compare  the  two  acts  together, 
except,  indeed,  in  this  way ;  he  has  seen,  that  the  persons  who  are 
most  in  the  habit  of  using  oaths,  and  trifling  with  the  name  of  God 
in  common  conversation,  are  those  on  whom  an  oath  judicially  ad- 
ministered has  least  eff*ect,  and  who  are  most  likely  to  forswear 
themselves.  If,  then,  it  is  meant  that  the  real  wayfaring  man  will 
be  particularly  likely  to  discover  any  perplexity  or  contradiction 
here,  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake ;  I  do  not  say  that  he  may  not, — be- 
cause I  do  not  say  that  he  may  not  be  perplexed  with  any  passage 
of  Scripture.  I  have  urged  already,  that  a  personal  ministry  is  just 
as  necessary  to  him,  and  has  been  just  as  much  appointed  for  him, 
at  the  Written  Word  itself,  and  that  one  is  not  in  general  intended 
to  profit  him  without  the  other.  All,  therefore,  that  I  need  main- 
tain here  is,  that  my  view  of  the  passage,  when  it  is  set  before  him, 
instead  of  seeming  to  be  more  difficult,  more  contrary  to  his  previ- 
ous expectations,  will  be  much  more  intelligible,  and  much  better 
interpret  to  him  his  own  experience.  For  instance ;  to  a  congre- 
gation of  English  countrymen,  I  should  speak  with  the  most  per- 
fect confidence,  that  what  I  said  would  approve  itself  to  their 
hearts  and  understandings,  some  such  words  as  these :  "  My  friends, 
the  assizes  are  to  be  held  to-morrow  in  the  county  town,  three 
miles  from  our  village.  Several  of  you  are  summoned  to  be  wit- 
nesses there ;  now,  that  you  may  understand  what  you  have  to  do, 
and  in  what  spirit  you  ought  to  go  about  this  work,  I  shall  explain 
to  you  this  morning  a  passage  out  qf  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  You  know  I  have  told  you  very  often  that  the  Bible  is  not 
a  show-book,  written  about  things  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you,  but  one  that  concerns  all  your  common  business,  and  tells  you 
how  to  set  about  it  in  a  right  way.    Well^  then,  attend  to  this 
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pMBage.  It  begins  so : — *  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
Tbou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself^  but  thou  shalt  perform  unto  the 
Lord  thine  oaths.'  Now,  first,  you  would  like  to  know  who  it  is 
that  said  this  in  old  time.  If  you  look  back  a  few  verses  in  this 
chapter,  you  will  see  it  is  written,  *  It  has  been  said  of  old  time, 
Thou  shalt  not  kill ;'  and  again,  a  few  verses  lower,  *  It  has  been 
said  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.'  These  com- 
mands were  given  of  old  time  to  the  Jews.  You  know  who  gave 
them.  Just  now  I  was  reading  them  to  you  from  the  altar,  and 
before  them  all  I  read,  ^  God  spake  these  words  and  said ;' — God 
declared  himself  to  the  Jews  as  their  King,  and  He  told  them 
amidst  thunders  and  lightnings  that  these  laws  were  his  laws ;  that 
when  they  broke  any  of  these  laws  they  disobeyed  Him,  and  that 
misery  and  destruction  would  follow.  I  have  often  talked  to  you 
about  the  history  of  the  Jews.  You  know  they  tried  whether  it 
was  true  or  not  that  misery  and  destruction  would  follow  if  they 
broke  God's  commands ;  they  tried,  and  found  that  it  was  true. 
Misery  did  follow,  till  at  last  they  were  sent  away  into  a  strange 
land.  Well !  as  God  commanded  the  Jews  not  to  kill  and  not  to 
commit  adultery,  so  He  commanded  them  not  to  forswear  them- 
selves, but  to  perform  unto  Him  their  oaths.  Our  Lord,  you  see, 
puts  the  same  honour  upon  all  these  commands.  He  speaks  of 
each  of  them  as  '  what  was  spoken  in  old  time ;'  that  is  to  say, 
what  God  spake  of  old  time  to  his  people,  and  what  they  had  pre- 
served as  his  commands.  And  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  if  the 
Jews  had  forgotten  this  command,  they  would  have  been  just  as  ill 
off  as  if  they  had  forgotten  either  of  the  others.  They  were  held 
together  as  a  people  by  having  God's  name  put  upon  them ;  there- 
fore, when  they  came  together  as  a  people,  to  have  any  solemn 
transactions  with  each  other,  they  were  bound  to  remember  that 
they  were  in  God's  presence ;  that  God  was  looking  on  their 
words  and  intenti  >ns ;  and  that  He  would  be  avenged  on  them  if 
they  did  not  act  honestly  by  each  other.  An  oath  in  a  court  of 
justice  says  this,  '  We  are  in  God's  presence,  and  we  know  He 
is  a  witness  whether  we  speak  truth  or  lies,  and  He  is  a  God 
of  truth,  and  will  be  avenged  upon  ^us  if  we  speak  lies.  If 
the  Jews  had  forgotten  that  they  were  to  perform  unto  the  Lord 
their  oaths ;  if  the  rulers  of  the  land  had  not  enforced  oaths  upon 
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them,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  sin ;  they  \vould 
have  refused  to  bear  witness  for  God,  as  He  told  them  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  Him ;  and  I  say  again,  it  would  have  fared  as  ill  with 
them,  the  nation  would  as  much  have  fallen  to  pieces,  (because 
there  would  have  been  no  fear  of  God,  no  feeling  that  He  was  near 
them,)  as  if  they  had  committed  murder  or  adultery.  Yea,  what  is 
more,  they  would  have  committed  murder  and  adultery,  because 
the  thought  of  God,  which  keeps  men  out  of  these  courses,  would 
have  departed  from  them.  Now,  my  friends,  our  nation  of  Eng- 
land acknowledges  God  for  its  King,  just  as  much  as  the  nation 
of  the  Jews  did.  We  call  Him,  in  our  prayer  for  Queen  Victoria, 
*  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.'  Just  as  He  was  the  King 
over  King  David,  so  He  is  the  King  over  our  Queen.  And  our 
laws  which  say,  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery,' are  God's  laws ;  they  are  not  the  Queen's  laws ;  she  did  not 
make  them,  nor  any  king  or  queen  that  was  before  her.  She  and 
her  servants  execute  them,  and  she  and  they  are  answerable  to 
God  how  they  execute  them.  But  they  were  made  of  old  time — 
God  made  them,  and  God  enforces  them ;  and  we  are  to  perform 
all  our  transactions  as  in  his  presence,  knowing  that  He  is  the  wit- 
ness of  what  we  do.  And  our  rulers  are  bound  to  tell  us  this ;  to 
put  us  in  mind  of  it,  and  on  all  solemn  occasions,  when  we  meet 
as  in  a  court  of  justice,  they  must  urge  us  to  say  out  boldly,  that  we 
know  and  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  unseen  God  is  upon  us,  and  upon 
what  we  do,  and  upon  what  we  say,  and  upon  what  we  think. 
Remember  this  when  the  book  is  put  into  your  hands  to  swear ; 
remember  that  you  are  declaring  then,  in  that  court,  that  God's 
eye  is  upon  ycu,  and  that  you  believe  He  will  teach  you  to  speak 
truth,  and  that  you  believe  He  will  be  avenged  upon  you  if  you 
lie.  But  I  have  something  more  to  say  to  you  yet.  I  have  told 
yon  often,  that  all  the  laws  in  the  world  will  never  make  us  good 
men.  They  are  *  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  and  protection 
to  them  that  do  well.'  But  they  will  never  put  one  right  thought 
into  your  heart,  they  will  never  make  your  heart  pure  and  holy. 
The  laws  cannot,  but  He  who  gave  the  laws  can ;  and  this  is  what 
the  second  part  of  our  Lord's  words  is  about.  He  says,  '  It  has 
been  said  by  them  of  old  time,'  (that  is,  in  other  words,  I,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  said  in  old  time,  for  it  was  He  who  gave  the  law,) 
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*  thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  thou  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oaths.'  But  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  this  again.  It  has 
been  said  once,  and  it  lasts  al way&  I  have  now  a  new  message  to 
you.  There  are  some  of  you  who  think  that  you  must  be  very 
careful  of  using  the  word  God  in  your  familiar  talk,  because  God 
hath  set  apart  that  for  solemn  purposes  ^  but  you  do  not  think  much 
of  swearing  by  heaven,  or  earth,  or  by  Jerusalem,  or  by  your  head,— 
you  do  not  care  how  lightly  you  use  these  oaths.  Now,  whether 
you  know  it  or  not,  this  arises  from  want  of  reverence  for  God.  You 
think  it  is  just  the  name  that  is  sacred.  Oh,  no !  Every  thing  is 
sacred.  Look  up  to  the  wide  heaven  over  your  head ;  the  sun 
speaks  of  God,  the  moon  speaks  of  Him,  the  firmament  speaks  of 
Him.  Look  at  the  earth ;  every  tree,  and  every  plant,  and  flower 
speaks  of  Him.  Go  into  Jerusalem ;  there  is  the  Temple  in  which 
God  has  promised  to  dwell.  Think  of  your  own  head ;  there  is  a  wit- 
ness for  God ;  it  is  He  who  preserves  every  hair  of  it.  I  say,  then, 
'  Swear  not  at  all.'  If  you  trifle  with  an  oath,  you  trifle  with  God,  in 
whose  presence  you  are  living,  and  moving,  and  having  your  being. 
"  My  friends,  these  are  the  words  of  Christ's  new  covenant. 
They  were  not  spoken  to  the  disciples  only,  they  are  spoken  to 
you  who  are  under  this  covenant.  You  are  baptized  men,  children 
of  God,  members  of  Christ,  heirs  of  heaven*  Christ  has  other, 
better,  higher,  more  acceptable  words  for  you  than  those  which  He 
spoke  in  old  time.  He  tells  you  that  He  has  brought  you  into 
God's  immediate  presence,  that  He  has  adopted  you  into  his  fieimily, 
that  He  has  sealed  you  with  his  Spirit.  He  beseeches  you  to  re- 
member that  you  have  this  high  honor,  this  unspeakable  glory ; 
and  therefore  He  says  to  the  heart  of  each  one  of  you, '  Swear  not 
at  all.'  When  thou  goest  forth  to  thy  work  in  the  morning,  look 
cheerily  and  reverently  up  to  heaven  and  say, — ^  That  sky  under 
which  I  am  to  labour  to-day  is  my  Father's  throne;  it  is  a  holy 
thing ;  I  must  not  trifle  with  it.  This  earth,  which  I  am  to  till 
with  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  is  my  Father's  footstool ;  He  cares 
for  it ;  He  causes  it  to  bud  and  bring  forth :  this,  too,  is  a  holy 
thing.'  When  you  go  into  the  town  to  market,  look  up  at  the 
churches  and  say, — ^This,  too,  is  my  Father's  dwelhng-place; 
these  are  witnesses  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  that 
I  belong  to  an  innumerable  company  of  saints  and  angels,  and  that 
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all  these  men  who  are  about  me,  are  of  the  same  family.  The  city 
and.  the  men  in  it  are  holy.'  When  you  return  home  at  night,  and 
lie  down  on  your  bed,  and  no  one  else  is  near  you,  think,  that '  in 
this  body  of  mine  God  hath  said  He  will  dwell,  and  make  it  his 
temple :  this,  too,  is  a  holy  thing.' 

'*  Yes  !  it  is  your  privilege  as  Christians,  to  have  these  calm, 
happy  thoughts  wherever  you  go,  whatever  you  are  doing.  These 
are  the  thoughts  of  new  men^  who  believe  themselves  redeemed  to 
Gpd  by  the  blood  of  Christ  Think  how  contrary  to  them  every 
idle  oath  is !  What  pride  there  is  in  it !  What  contempt  of  God ! 
What  setting  up  of  ourselves !  And,  in  general,  what  cruelty  to 
our  brethren !  Depend  upon  it,  every  such  oath  makes  men  feel 
Grod's  oaths  less  sacred,  makes  men  more  likely  to  forswear  them* 
selves  when  they  are  sworn  in  a  court  of  justice.  If.  you  think  it 
would  be  very  horrible  to  commit  such  a  crime— if  you  wish  to 
obey  Christ's  first  command, '  Perform  unto  the  Lord  thy  oaths;' 
see  that  you  attend  to  his  second  command,  by  not  swearing  at  all 
in  your  communications  one  with  another ;  see  that  you  get  the 
spirit  of  these  commands  into  you,  by  remembering  at  all  times,  in 
all  places,  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  Father  who  loves  you, 
and  that  all  things  testify  of  Him.  Then  you  may  go  to  Court  to- 
morrow with  free,  clear  spirits ;  you  will  not  have  to  think  as  slaves 
and  cowards  think — I  must  not  tell  a  lie,  for  then  I  shall  be  prose- 
cuted for  perjury,  or  be  turned  out  of  my  place,  or  be  pointed  at  by 
other  people — but  you  will  speak  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  because  God  is  truth,  and  because  you 
know  that  they  who  tell  lies  cannot  stand  in  his  sight ;  but  that 
every  true-hearted  servant  and  child  of  his  He  will  help  and  bless, 
and  bring  them  on  farther  and  farther  in  the  knowledge  of  himself." 

I  think  there  is  nothing  in  this  which  a  plain  man  would  reject 
as  unintelligible,  or  an  honest  man  as  sophistical.  It  marks  out  a 
great  moral  distinction  between  two  acts,  which  Quakers  have  has- 
tily confounded  together,  merely  because  they  have  a  common 
name.  It  shows  that  there  was  a  reason  for  giving  this  command 
against  conversational  swearing  in  this  place;  for  though  the  Jews 
had  not  argued  that  they  might  trifle  with  oaths,  because  they  were 
d'u-ected  to  use  them  on  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  occasions — that 
was  a  subtlety  which  new  suggested  itself  to  their  minds,  ingeni 
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008  as  they  were  in  finding  a  plea  for  their  evil  practices  by  a  tor- 
tured application  of  the  letter  of  the  law — but  they  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  if  they  abstained  from  the  dreadful  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, they  did  not  invade  the  awfulness  of  oaths  by  using  them 
familiarly.  And  in  striking  at  this  hypocritical  notion,  our  Lord 
was  able  to  throw  a  new  and  brilliant  light  upon  his  own  dispen- 
sation, to  show  how  it  was  that  He  came  to  bring  men  into  the 
very  presence  of  God,  to  hallow  every  place  with  his  presence, 
and  to  bind  together  the  awful  feeling  of  a  distinct  personality,  an 
unutterable  name,  which  had  possessed  the  heart  of  the  Hebrew 
with  that  feeling  of  a  God  everywhere,  which  had  been  struggling 
with  it  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Greek  Pantheist.  This  prohibi- 
tion was  not  a  superfluous  thing  for  that  time,  or  for  any  time.  It 
associates  a  rule  of  daily  life  with  the  most  deep  principles  of  our 
being.  Adopt  the  Quaker  notion  of  the  passage,  and  our  Lord 
says,  in  a  sermon  especially  addressed  to  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  men, — **  Once,  without  a  reason,  I  told  you  to  do  a  certain  act, 
now,  without  a  reason,  I  tell  you  not  to  do  that  act.'^  Adopt  our 
view  of  it,  and  we  see  the  eternal  grounds  of  these  precepts  in  two 
principles,  alike  involved  in  the  constitution  of  man,  each  developed 
in  its  due  season,  (one  by  the  teacher  who  had  the  veil  over  his 
countenance,  the  other  by  Him  who  came  to  show  forth  the  express 
image  of  God  in  human  flesh,)  each  to  be  upheld  for  the  sake  of 
the  other,  each  losing  its  own  stability  when  the  other  is  for- 
gotten. 

8.  The  Quakers,  and  those  who  adopt  their  theory  respecting 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  make  scarcely  any  distinction  between  the 
two  following  paragraphs.  The  two  old  sayings,  '^  An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,''  and  *'  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
and  hate  thine  enemy,"  are  taken  to  be  proverbs  of  nearly  the 
same  import,  expressing  generally  the  savage  character  of  the  an- 
cient dispensation,  for  which  Christ  substitutes  the  mild  spirit  of  the 
new.  Surely  that  interpretation  must  be  intrinsically  vicious,  which 
confounds  together  two  maxims,  as  dif%rent  in  their  objects  and 
application  as  any  that  ever  were  expressed  in  human  language. 
The  first  manifestly  applies  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  second  to  its  external  relations.  Whether  good 
or  evil,  barbaroot  or  gentle,  tbey  do  not^mean  the  same  thing ;  and 
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every  person  who  really  wishes  to  interpret  our  Lord's  words 
strictly,  will  examine  them  separately. 

To  begin  with  the  words,  *^  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth." 

The  feeling  of  retribution  and  compensation, — that  every  in- 
jury should  have  its  just  recompense, — that  the  evil  suffered  shall 
be  proportionate  to  the  evil  done, — ^you  see  working  in  the  heart 
of  every  savage,  you  see  secretly  prompting  and  justifying  his  acts 
of  blind  fury  and  punishment.  To  be  sure  he  constantly  passes 
the  limit;  he  makes  the  satisfaction  exacted  far  exceed  the  wrong 
committed,  and  for  that  excess  his  conscience  reproaches  him.  Con- 
fused as  his  perceptions  are,  you  may  make  him  acknowledge  that 
it  was  an  evil  spirit  which  drove  him  to  take  more  than  the  equi- 
valent ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  him  farther ;  I  believe  it  is  not 
rig/U  to  urge  him  farther ;  it  is  tasking  his  conscience  to  a  work 
for  which  it  is  not  prepared  ;  it  is  making  him  doubt  the  reality  of 
its  testimony,  so  far  as  it  goes.  And  why  is  this  1  Why  is  a  man 
who  really  approaches  his  brother's  soul  with  fear  and  trembling, 
knowing  what  an  awful  thing  it  is ;  knowing  how  wicked  it  is  to 
displace  one  true,  sound  conviction  in  it ;  knowing  that  most  ten- 
derness is  necessary  where  the  good  is  weakest,  least  guarded, 
most  surrounded  with  contradictory  elements, — why  is  such  a  man 
careful  of  impairing  or  destroying  this  idea  of  adjustment  and  re- 
tribution in  the  heart  of  a  savage?  Because  he  believes  that 
every  transgression  does  and  must  receive  its  just  recompense  of 
reward ;  because  the  absence  of  all  sense  of  this  truth  in  the  savage 
mind,  would  indicate  the  absence  of  all  feeling  of  a  law ;  because 
the  presence  of  it  may  be  the  means  of  leading  him  on  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  own  subjection  to  law.  It  is  then,  I  conceive, 
the  very  essence  of  a  lawgiver's  duty  to  take  this  principle  of  God's 
government,  which  each  man  is  feeling  after  and  clutching  at,  and 
making  the  excuse  for  acts  of  violence,  (acts  that  keep  alive,  aggra- 
vate, and  harden  into  a  habit,  the  inward  hatred  which  conspired 
with  this  right  feeling  to  produce  them,) — ^to  take  this  principle, 
I  say,  and  make  it  the  rule  of  his  own  proceedings,  and  by  strictly 
enforcing  it,  lead  men  to  feel  that  there  is  a  power  ruling  over  them, 
which  redresses  the  wrong  that  each  has  so  impotently  and  mis- 
chievously endeavoured  to  redress  for  himself.    It  is  the  buanness  of 
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the  lawgiver  to  say,  *'  You  are  all  members  of  one  body ;  the  law 
cares  for  each  of  you  distinctly ;  it  feels  every  wrong  inflicted 
upon  every  one  of  you  as  a  wrong  to  itself;  it  will  require  from 
every  man  who  injures  another  man,  that  he  shall  make  compen* 
sation  and  satisfaction  for  that  evil  which  he  has  done.  It  proposes 
to  itself  this  end,  and  will  endeavour,  as  far  it  can,  to  reach  it, — 
of  making  every  wrong  doer  feel  that  he  suffers  in  that  kind,  and 
to  that  degree,  in  which  he  has  offended. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  the  principle, "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,"  is  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a 
State,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  explains  to  us  what  a 
State  is.  It  is  a  righteous  principle,  I  had  almost  called  it  the 
righteous  principle  ;  for  it  is  that  which  presents  to  us  the  most 
complete  image  of  the  order  and  moral  government  of  the  world ; 
it  most  exhibits  the  rights  of  each  distinct  person,  in  connexion 
with  that  order  and  government.  Vengeance  must  be  somewhere 
— '^  It  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord ;"  and  the  State  is  that  which  teaches 
each  man  that  there  is  a  Liord,  an  invisible  ruler,  and  judge,  and 
governor  over  him,  whose  authority  he  is  bound  to  acknowledge, 
and  upon  whose  authority  every  act  of  private  rengeance  is  an  in- 
fringement. 

Thus  much  the  law  can  do,  and,  what  is  more,  nothing  but  a 
law  can  do  it.  No  spiritual  principle,  acting  upon  the  life  of  man, 
reforming  and  regenerating  his  heart  and  will,  can  bear  this  wit- 
ness for  a  God  who  punishes  wrong  doing,  can  bring  men  into  an 
apprehension  of  the  system  of  retribution  which  is  established  in 
the  universe.  If  we  have  not  a  power  distinctly  standing  out  and 
saying,  '^  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,''  **  as  you 
have  done  so  shall  it  be  rendered  to  you  again," — distinctly 
standing  out,  I  say,  and  embodying  this  principle  in  acts  of  regu- 
lar, anticipated,  proportionate  punishment,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
secret  operations  for  moulding  the  character  of  a  man  into  the  Di- 
vine image,  to  suggest  the  belief  that  man  is  actually  subjected  to 
such  a  Divine  government.  When  these  operations  are  exclu- 
sively regarded,  all  feelings  respecting  God  are  absorbed  into  the 
one,  that  He  is  the  renewer  and  sanctifier  of  our  lives ;  the  belief 
of  Him  as  a  judge,  which  is  in  fact  the  belief  of  his  personality,  is  in 
hazard  of  being  lost  altogether.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
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certain,  that  this  law,  with  its  scale  of  retributions,  cannot  ap- 
proach the  heart  and  spirit  of  any  man,  cannot  go  one  step  to- 
wards producing  that  tone  of  feeling,  which  yet  it  shows  to  be 
most  necessary.  The  law  may  say  to  a  man,^'  Vengeance  is  mine, 
vengeance  is  the  Lord's ;  all  acts  of  individual  vengeance  shall  be 
themselves  accounted  crimes ;"  it  may  even  do  much  to  convince  a 
man  that  his  private  fury  is  a  very  inconvenient  thing  for  himself 
as  well  as  his  neighbour, — that  it  is  a  monstrous  outrage  upon  the 
order  of  society ;  but  it  can  do  nothing  towards  taking  the  princi- 
ple and  desire  of  vengeance  out  of  man.  It  cannot  make  cheerful 
citizens,  with  minds  recognising  its  righteousness  and  delighting 
therein ; — it  cannot  even  pronde  against  the  outbreaks  which  the 
will  of  man,  rising  superior  to  the  rules  of  his  understand'mg,  is 
continually  producing.  To  hinder  these,  it  must  resort  to  some  spirit- 
ual influence,  and  this  spiritual  influence  may  be  of  three  kinds : — 
It  may  be  mere  discipline  such  as  was  adopted  in  Sparta ;  disci- 
pline excluding  education,  compelling  all  the  faculties  and  ener- 
gies of  the  spirit  into  one  direction,  making  them  consciously  feeble 
and  helpless  when  they  venture  into  any  other.  It  may  be  an  edu- 
cation of  the  calculating  faculty  merely,  a  skilful  experiment  to  de- 
stroy every  thought  and  feeling  which  interferes  with  the  hope  of 
direct  and  tangible  advantages ;  but  this  experiment  is  possible 
only  in  a  thoroughly  enervated  age,  and  possibly  then  only  for  a 
short  time.  Lastly,  it  may  be  that  kind  of  spiritual  influence 
which  acts  directly  upon  the  will,  which  despoils  it  of  its  selfishness, 
which  conforms  it  to  the  perfect  will  of  God.  To  employ  this  in- 
fluence, the  lawgiver  must  seek  the  aid  of  Him  who  said,"  Resist 
not  the  evil ;"  "  if  any  man  will  take  thy  cloak,  let  him  have  thy 
coat  also ;"  and  who,  in  saying  these  words,  showed  that "  He 
was  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law" — "  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

Thus,  then,  we  come  back  upon  our  old  doctrine.  I  say  that 
the  law  protests  against  the  selfish,  individual  principle,  and  raises 
a  standard  against  it ;  and  I  say  that  the  Gospel  comes  to  exter- 
minate that  same  selfish  principle  out  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
man.  Upon  the  same  ground,  therefore,  that  I  hold  tribunals  for 
the  rectification  of  social  evils  to  be  of  godlike  institution,  and  to 
carry  Divine  authority  with  them,  I  hold  the  principle  to  be  god- 
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like,  and  carrying  Divine  authority,  ^'  that  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  thou  shalt  turn  to  him  the  other  also." 
The  most  patient  endurance  of  private  wrongs  and  indignities,  the 
most  entire  willingness  to  abstain  from  any  acts  of  recrimination^ 
or  even  of  self-justification,  are  parts  of  the  Christian  character, 
after  which,  I  conceive,  every  Christian  should  seek,  and  without 
which  he  should  feel  that  his  profession  is  maimed  and  imperfect, 
that  he  is  not  acting  out  the  idea  of  his  baptism.  No  toleration  of 
selfishness  in  himself  will  he  for  one  moment  plead  for,  but  be 
most  anxious  that  all  indications  of  it  in  him  should  be  detected 
and  exposed,  in  order  that  the  thing  itself  may  be  exterminated. 
He  has  no  fear  of  carrying  out  our  Lord's  commands  too  far,  and 
thus  sacrificing  his  civil  duties  to  his  Christian.  The  law  will  not 
thank  him  the  least  for  being  litigious ;  he  does  not  confirm  its  au- 
thority by  turning  it  to  his  private  advantage ;  but  just  so  far  as  he 
communicates  any  portion  of  his  spirit  to  the  world,  (and  he  knows 
that  the  higher  his  standard  and  his  practice  are,  the  more  of  that 
spirit  he  shall  communicate,)  so  much  better  will  the  law  be  ob- 
served, with  so  much  more  of  cheerful  reverence  will  all  its  subjects 
behoM  it  Observe,  however,  it  is  a  principle  to  which  he  is  bind- 
ing himself,  not  a  rule.  He  determines,  by  God's  help,  that  he  will 
never  resist  evil  for  a  selfish  [purpose,  because  he  knows  this  to  be 
our  Lord's  meaning.  He  does  not  say  that  he  will  not  resist  evil ; 
for  if  he  did,  he  would  say  that  he  would  not  be  like  his  Lord,  whose 
whole  life  on  earth,  and  whose  whole  life  in  his  members,  is  a  con- 
stant resistance  to  evil.  He  determines  not  to  jro  to  law  to  avenge 
himself,  or  get  himself  profit :  he  does  not  determine  that  he  will 
not  go  to  law,  if  the  dignity  of  law  be  assailed  by  some  illegal 
power.  It  is  most  mischievous  to  think,  that  there  can  be  the 
least  departure  from  a  great  principle  of  morality ;  it  is  most  ridicu- 
lous to  affirm,  that  the  most  opposite  methods  may  not  at  times  be 
necessary  to  uphold  that  principle.  When  Hnmpden  resisted  ship- 
money,  I  think  he  complied  far  better  with  our  Lord's  precept  than 
if  he  had  paid  the  tax ;  for  he  was  sacrificing  his  own  interest  for 
the  sake  of  the  dignity  of  law,  not  using  the  law  for  the  proipo- 
tion  of  his  own  interest.  The  conscience  of  mankind  recognises  the 
distinction,  (in  cases  where  private  interests  do  not  interfere,)  as 
most  broad  and  palpable ;  and  the  conscience  of  each  man,  guided 
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by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  seeking  light  from  the  Word  of  God,  will 
be  able  to  carry  it  out  into  daily  practice,  vrhen  private  interests  do 
interfere.  Thus  we  allege  this  case  also  as  an  illustration  of  our 
Lord's  fundamental  proposition,  that  he  does  not  destroy  but  fulfil. 

9.  There  is  one  remark  which  I  would  make  as  introductory  to 
our  consideration  of  the  next  passage,  the  last  which  concerns  our 
present  subject.  It  is,  that  the  whole  argument  against  war,  so  far 
as  it  is  gathered  from  this  Sermon,  or,  I  might  add,  from  the  New 
Testament,  must  turn  upon  it.  After  what  I  have  just  said,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  attempt  to  extract  a  condemnation  of  war,  or  any  al- 
lusion to  it  from  the  words,  "  Resist  not  evil,"  "  He  that  smiteth 
you  on  one  cheek,"  &c.,  can  be  successful.  The  application  of  the 
new  doctrine  must  be  determined  by  the  application  of  the  old ;  if 
the  "  eye  for  an  eye,  and  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  refers  to  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, the  words,  be  they  of  repeal,  or  of  confirmation,  must 
point  in  the  same  direction ;  and  it  is  most  manifest  torturing  of 
their  letter,  and  a  gross  perversion  of  their  spirit,  to  connect  them 
with  another  class  of  cases,  which  our  Liord  has  himself  treated  of 
distinctly.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  then,  that  the  words  on 
which  the  question  turns  are  these : — **  It  hath  been  said  by  them 
of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy  : 
but  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you,  that  ye 
may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  re- 
ward have  ye  ?     Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?" 

There  is  one  other  observation  that  may  also  be  necessary  for 
the  satisfactory  examination  of  the  question.  The  words  which  our 
Lord  attributes  to  the  men  of  old  time,  do  not  appear,  totidem  Uteris^ 
in  the  Old  Testament  scripture.  Hence  it  has  been  urged,  that  in 
this  particular  passage  a  traditional  maxim  of  the  Scribes — a  gloss, 
probably,  on  some  text  in  the  books  of  Moses — may  be  denounced, 
and  not  a  dogma  carrying  with  it  the  authority  of  inspiration.  I 
must  think  that  the  commentator  who  can  deliberately  avail  him- 
self of  this  subterfuge,  has  not  yet  learned  that  honesty  and  plain 
dealing  are  as  much  required  in  criticism  as  in  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon life.     He  does  not  find  the  words  in  any  text  of  the  Bible. 
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Does  be  not  find  the  meaning  in  a  hundred?  Can  he  read  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  the  Kings  and  Chronicles,  above  all,  the  PsalmSy 
and  say  that  if  a  Scribe  invented  this  phrase,  he  did  not  very  hap- 
pily  embody  in  it  the  feeling  of  the  old  time,  or  that  our  Lord  does 
not  evidently  sanction  his  representation  of  it  1 

But,  leaving  this  phrase  for  the  present,  let  us  observe  the  ground 
on  which  our  Lord  bases  his  new  precept.    **  That  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  in  heaven,  for  he  causes  his  sun  to  shine 
upon  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  sendeth  his  rain  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust."    Here  we  perceive  at  once  the  whole  principle  of  Grod^' 
dispensations.    To  restore  the  Divine  image  in  man  is  the  end  of 
these,  and  therefore  every  precept  or  command  to  man  is  connected 
with  a  revelation  of  something  in  the  character  of  Grod.    He  is  not 
required  to  exhibit  any  qualities  in  himself  which  have  not  first  been 
presented  to  him  in  their  original  and  archetype.     This  doctrine 
being  assumed,  we  may  deduce  two  or  three  corollaries  from  it 
First,  we  see  that  a  precept  of  universal  love  to  men,  and  especially 
of  love  to  them  in  their  character  as  sinners,  could  not  be  delivered 
except  in  the  way  of  hint  and  preparation,  till  there  had  been  that 
complete  manifestation  of  God  in  the  person  of  his  incarnate  and 
dying  Son,  as  connected  with  all  men,  feeling  for  men  in  their  pre* 
sent  condition,  caring  for  the  most  vile  and  abject     Secondly,  that 
every  previous  duty  imposed  upon  men,  as  a  test  of  their  faithful- 
ness and  obedience,  must  have  corresponded  to  something  in  the 
character  of  God  which  had  been  made  known  to  them.     Thirdly, 
that  since  these  two  revelations  of  God*s  character  cannot  contradict 
each  other,  since  the  qualities  attributed  to  Him  must  in  some  sense 
or  other  be  compatible,  the  corresponding  duties  required  in  men 
cannot  be  contradictory,  must  in  some  sense  or  other  be  compatible. 
Fourthly,  that  unless  one  of  these  revelations  of  God  can  be  shown 
to  merge  in  the  other,  so  that  all  the  qualities  attributed  to  Him  in 
the  first  shall  be  actually,  if  not  apparently,  contained  in  the  second, 
the  duties  founded  upon  these  separate  revelations  cannot  be  merged 
in  each  other,  but  must  continue  distinct  obligations.     A  very  few 
words  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  each  of  these  points,  and  show 
you  their  application  to  the  subject  in  hand.    In  the  first,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly  admitted  that  Christ  came  to  establish  a  universal  dispensa- 
tion, which  did  not  exist  previously ;  that  this  dispensation  is  gKHiod* 
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ed  upon  a  manifestation  of  (xod  as  absolute,  universal  love ;  upon 
the  fact  that  he  has  entered  into  relations  in  the  person  of  his  Son 
with  man  as  he  is,  and  that  to  men  so  united  to  his  Son,  He  gives 
his  Spirit,  that  they  may  be  endowed  with  that  same  universal  love 
which  is  his  own  essential  nature,  and  which  has  been  displayed  in 
the  acts  and  sufferings  of  a  real  man.  This  revelation  and  this  com- 
mand lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church ;  this  is  express- 
ed in  our  baptism  **  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sou,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  They  who  enter  into  this  state  are  bound  to 
love  their  enemies,  are  bound  to  love  all  men,  because  they  see  that 
God  loves  all;  they  love  those  who  hate  and  persecute  them,  be- 
cause for  these  enemies  and  persecutors  Christ  died.  They  love 
even  the  enemies  of  God,  because  they  regard  them  as  creatures 
still  bearing  the  flesh  which  Christ  bore — not  yet  finally  separated 
from  Him,  not  deserted  by  his  Spirit.  They  keep  the  command 
given  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  strictly,  fully,  spiritually,  for  the 
reason  which  the  Lawgiver  himself  lays  down,  because  they  *^  are 
the  children  of  their  Father  in  heaven." 

Our  second  corollary  affirms,  that  every  duty  enforced  upon  the 
Jews  as  a  proof  of  their  zeal  and  faithfulness  was  grounded  upon 
some  declaration  of  the  character  of  God.  God  is  declared  to  be 
the  King  over  the  Israelites,  to  watch  over  them,  to  care  for  them 
as  a  father  careth  for  his  children.  They  are  his  chosen  nation,  his 
appointed  witnesses;  therefore  they  are  to  care  for  each  other.  They 
are  to  feel  themselves  members  of  a  nation  distinct  from  other  na- 
tions ;  they  are  to  feel  for  each  other  as  they  do  not  feel  for  other 
men ;  for  they  are  called  to  a  distinct  office,  they  have  a  distinct 
position,  which  it  is  a  sin  for  them  not  to  maintain — "  they  are  to 
love  their  neighbours."  Again,  God  is  revealed  to  them  as  carry- 
ing on  a  war  against  evil  in  the  world,  and  upholding  the  law  and 
order  which  He  has  established.  In  performing  this  work,  He  sends 
judgments  upon  nations,  sweeping  away  by  pestilence  and  famine 
whole  multitudes;  vindicating  the  truth  and  order,  which  are  the 
only  happiness  of  mankind,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  individual 
men.  He  requires  of  his  chosen  people  that  they  should  feel  as  He 
feels;  that  they  should  hate  violations  of  law  and  order  as  He  hates 
them ;  that  they  should  be  ready  to  be  the  executors  of  his  purpo- 
ses; to  maintain  the  principles  of  order  and  truth;  to  be  avenged 
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of  those  who  violate  them ;  not  to  scruple  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
life,  sacred  and  awful  as  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  that, 
without  which  life  is  a  mere  miserable  lie.  They  are  to  look  upon 
their  nation  as  established  for  this  very  end ;  to  be  a  witness  against 
evil ;  to  carry  on  a  warfare  within  and  without  against  those  who 
break  down  landmarks,  set  up  might  against  right,  turn  the  world 
into  a  wilderness,  denying  righteousness,  denying  God.  It  was  not 
always  to  be  fighting ;  its  witness  was  oAentimes  to  be  a  silent  one; 
but  there  were  occasions  when  it  was  to  draw  the  sword  and  fling 
away  the  scabbard ;  at  all  times  it  was  to  maintain  its  own  God- 
given  position ;  it  was  to  resist  the  invaders  of  the  land  until  the 
death,  unless,  a  time  should  come  in  its  history,  an  awful  time,  such 
as  did  actually  arrive  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah — when 
it  was  a  witness  for  God  no  longer — when  to  resist  the  invader  was 
merely  to  assert  the  continuance  of  a  self-willed  power,  which  had 
thrown  off  the  Divine  yoke — when  allegiance  was  dissolved,  society 
at  an  end — when  it  was  a  duty  in  each  man  to  surrender,  that  he 
might  have  his  life  for  a  prey.  But  so  long  as  the  nation  was  a 
nation,  so  long  as  it  owned  God  and  God  owned  it,  the  maxim, 
**  Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy,"  expressed  a  duty  as  real,  as  bind- 
ing as  the  other  to  which  it  was  appended,  '^  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour." 

Our  third  corollary  aflSrms,  that  the  revelation  of  God  as  uni- 
versal love  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  prior  revelation  of  Him, 
as  the  Being  who  is  carrying  on  continual  strife  with  whatever  in 
our  world  resists  and  opposes  law  and  order ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  duty  of  loving  our  enemies,  which  is  grounded  upon 
the  one  revelation,  must  be  in  some  way  or  other  compatible  with 
that  duty  of  hating  our  enemies,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  other. 
Only  think  to  what  the  idea  of  a  Being  of  perfect  love  must  reduce 
itself — to  what  it  has  actually  reduced  itself — when  men  have  con- 
templated these  two  Divine  attributes  as  contrary  to  each  other. 
What  does  love  become,  but  a  weak,  contemptible  tolerance  of 
that  which  is  unlovely,  a  merciless  mercy,  which  now  and  for  ever 
can  permit  the  creatures  it  has  formed  to  be  as  sinful,  that  is  to  say 
as  miserable,  as  they  will  ?  Does  not  every  man's  conscience  ve- 
hemently resist  the  decree  of  his  carnal  understandmg,  that  there 
is  any  strife  between  the  idea  of  a  law  of  love  and  a  Being  who  ia 
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determined  to  carry  that  law  into  execution  ?  Does  not  he  feel, 
that  if  he  parted  with  either  side  or  aspect  of  the  character,  the 
other  would  straightway  become  practically  unintelligible  ?  Well, 
and  is  it  not  the  same,  must  it  not  be  the  same,  with  our  judgments 
of  ourselves  and  our  fellow  creatures  1  Do  we  not  feel,  that  that 
man's  love  of  good  is  a  very  paltry  thing,  which  is  not  accompa- 
nied with  a  hatred  of  evil?  And  do  we  not  feel  that  hatred  of  evil 
18  a  mere  name,  if  it  is  not  willing  to  go  forth  in  acts  for  resisting 
and  extinguishing  evil  7  And  do  we  not  feel,  that  that  man  has  a 
▼ery  poor  love  of  his  kind,  and  of  each  individual  man  as  a  member 
of  that  kind,  who  does  not  regard  as  his  enemies  those  who  hinder 
the  good  and  help  forward  the  evil,  and  who  does  not,  in  that  cha- 
racter and  capacity,  hate  them  ?  These  are  no  sophistical  refine- 
ments ;  they  are  the  common,  honest  judgments  of  mankind,  tri- 
umphing over  sophistical  refinement,  getting  through  the  mere  re- 
semblances of  names  and  words  into  the  essential  resemblances  of 
things,  and  thus  even  unconsciously  justifying  the  ways  of  Grod, 
and  asserting  the  harmony  of  his  dispensations. 

Our  fourth  position  aflirms,  that  unless  the  view  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God  presented  by  the  Jewish  economy  be  comprehended  in 
that  view  which  is  presented  by  uhrisTIn  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  duties  required  of  the  Jew  remain  binding  on  the  Chris- 
tian, and  are  not  swallowed  up  in  the  duties  specially  and  charac- 
teHstically  appertaining  to  him  as  the  heir  of  the  New  Covenant. 
Our  Lord  says,  "  Love  your  enemies,  for  your  Father  in  heaven 
causes  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  sendeth  his 
rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust"  Here  is  a  fact  of  his  providence 
introduced  as  an  illustration  of  his  character.  But  there  are  other 
facts  of  his  providence  existing  side  by  side  with  this,  not  interfering 
with  it.  He  who  gives  rain  and  sunshine,  sends  also  plagues  and 
pestilences.  These  come  not,  indeed,  to  distinguish  between  indi- 
viduals, not  to  determine  which  are  good,  which  evil ;  but  yet, 
certainly,  for  discipline ;  certainly  to  teach  the  nations  the  effects 
of  indolence,  intemperance,  sensuality;  certainly  to  lead  them 
gradually  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  the  good  from  the  evil. 
If,  then,  these  facts  exist  together,  and  exist  as  distinct  signs  of  dis- 
tinct though  perfectly  harmonious  purposes  in  the  Divine  mind, 
men,  who  are  meant  to  be  the  images  of  God,  should  have  some 
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way  of  distinctly  expressing  each  in  their  own  minds  and  proce- 
dure. Christ  comes  to  bring  men  into  closer  connexion  with  Qod, 
to  endow  them  with  the  power  of  completely  fulfilling  his  will,  to 
make  them  complete  vicegerents  in  executing  his  purposes  towards 
the  world.  Surely  He  does  not  come  to  depose  them  from  the 
office  of  executing  any  part  of  the  work  to  which  He  once  called 
them ;  surely,  if  He  does  not  cease  to  judge  and  to  punish,  because 
He  admits  all  into  his  kingdom  of  love,  neither  can  it  be  meant 
that  they  should  cease  to  judge  and  punish  under  Him,  because  He 
has  appointed  them  under  Him  to  publish  his  Gospel,  and  open  the 
doors  of  his  kingdom.  And  the  only  remain'mg  question  is,  How 
can  both  these  forms  of  character  be  at  once  preserved  ?  How 
can  these  two  sets  of  duties,  apparently  so  opposite,  be  fulfilled  ? 
Clearly,  there  is  the  greatest  danger  in  omitting  either ;  there  is 
the  greatest  danger  m  confusing  them.  What  weak,  ineffectual 
lovers  we  are,  when  love  is  separated  from  law,  we  have  hinted 
at  already ;  what  monstrous  perverters  of  the  Divine  law  when 
we  set  up  law  against  love,  it  requires  no  words  to  explain.  But, 
do  we  fare  much  better  if  we  try  to  keep  up  a  balancing  system  in  our 
minds  ?  Not  too  much  love,  lest  you  should  grow  lax — not  too 
much  law,  lest  you  should  become  cruel.  Will  this  kind  of  see- 
saw satisfy  any  man  who  wishes  to  be  honest  to  himself  and  his 
fellow-creatures  1  Not  too  much  love  !  How  can  there  be  too 
much,  if  dying  for  love  was  not  too  much  1  Not  too  much  law ! 
How  can  there  be  too  much,  if  the  destruction  of  cities  and  em- 
pires, yea,  of  a  world  for  the  sake  of  it,  was  not  too  much  1  Then, 
I  say,  if  it  be  so,  there  must  be  some  distinct,  Divine  scheme  for 
asserting  the  dignity  and  glory  of  each  ;  for  upholding  love  in  its  / 
#fulness  lest  law  should  perish  ;  for  upholding  law  in  its  fulness  lest  \J 
love  should  perish.  By  acting  in  concert  with  each  of  them,  a 
man  shall  find  that  the  feeling  of  God's  universal  love  in  himself 
does  not  clash  with  the  feeling  of  God's  eternal  and  unchangeable 
law ;  that  his  perception  of  his  own  duties,  inward  and  external, 
and  of  the  perfect  compatibleness  of  those  which  seem  most  oppos- 
ed, waxes  clearer  and  clearer ;  and,  by  refusing  to  act  in  concert 
with  each  of  these  schemes,  he  shall  find  one  set  of  duties  continu- 
ally interfering  with  another — the  peculiar  temper  of  his  mind  de- 
termining which  he  shall  prefer,  which  neglect.     The  words,  then, 
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*^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  bate  thine  enemy,"  are  not 
destroyed  but  fulfilled  by  the  words,  '*  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you." 

The  reasons  of  my  difference  with  the  Quaker,  I  hope,  are  now 
sufficiently  explained.  I  do  not  contend  for  any  abatement  in  the 
strictness  of  his  views,  I  only  want  them  to  be  less  narrow.  I  do 
not  wish  him  to  have  a  less  spiritual  conception  of  Christian  mo- 
rality, I  want  him  not  practically  to  exhaust  it  of  its  spirit  by  de- 
priving it  of  its  body.  Above  all,  I  want  him  to  perceive  that  the 
scheme  which  he  has  set  up  in  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing peace  and  charity  in  it,  is  a  far  less  effectual  one  than  the 
scheme  which  Gk>d  has  set  up  in  it  for  the  same  end.  The  Qua- 
ker's society  has  contained  self-denying  and  brave  men,  who  have 
borne  witness  for  the  truth,  that  we  are  not  to  resist  evil,  but  when 
we  are  smitten  on  one  cheek  to  turn  the  other  also.  Such  men 
must  have  done  good.  Every  one  who  lets  the  world  see  that 
selfishness  is  not  his  law,  that  he  can  obey  a  principle,  that  the 
arm  of  God  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  arm  of  flesh,  will  cer- 
tably  do  good.  But  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Catholic  Church 
from  bearing  such  testimonies,  many  in  all  ages  have  borne  them. 
It  is  the  other  kind  of  Quaker  testimony — his  negative  testimony, 
which  seems  to  me  of  no  worth  at  all,  except  so  far  as  it  may  obtain 
some  worth  from  its  mixture  with  the  acts  I  have  just  spoken  of, 
nay,  which  in  itself  is  seriously  mischievous.  There  is  much  in  the 
worst  feelings  of  men,  especially  in  our  day,  which  sympathizes 
with  the  Quaker  language  respecting  war  and  punishments. 
There  is  a  cowardly  shrinking  from  mere  physical  suffering,  a 
great  disposition  to  talk  about  the  expensiveness  of  national  honour, 
because  money  is  a  visible,  honour  an  invisible  thing ;  there  is  an 
unreasonable,  uncharitable,  and  superstitious  notion,  that  a  soldier, 
so  far  as  his  profession  is  concerned,  is  of  this  world,  and  that  a 
man  who  dies  on  the  field  of  battle  is  necessarily  less  prepared  for 
his  change  than  one  who  dies  in  his  bed.  All  these  feelings, 
which  have  tended  sadly  to  degrade  and  impoverish  the  mind  of 
modern  Europe,  to  cultivate  the  trade  temper,  to  make  armies  what 
they  are  told  they  must  be,  and  therefore  to  make  them  dangerous 
by  depriving  them  of  any  high  restraining  principle,  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  tone  which  religious  men  of  our  day 
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have  adopted  from  the  Quakers.  What  is  such  language  doing 
for  the  promotion  of  permanent  and  universal  peace  ?  It  is  the 
greatest  hinderance  to  any  high  understanding  of  the  words,  to  any 
hopeful  expectation  of  the  thing.  For  whoever  translates  the  holy 
name  '  Peace'  by  carnal  security  or  luxurious  ease,  desecrates  it, 
and  makes  every  scriptural  application  of  it  unmeaning.  Whoever 
teaches  civilians  to  love  their  pelf  above  all  things,  or  military 
men  to  believe  that  they  have  no  vocation  but  a  murderous  one, 
helps  to  make  the  one  so  weak  that  they  must  be  ready  to  quail 
before  any  physical  force,  the  other  so  wicked  that  they  must  be 
ready  to  exert  it.  And  the  loss  of  all  national  spirit  will  lead,  as 
it  has  ever  done,  not  to  a  golden  age  of  Christian  fraternization,  but  to 
a  military  despotism.  Far  otherwise,  as  we  have  seen  already,  has 
the  Church  of  Christ  worked  in  the  world.  It  has  been  the  instru- 
ment of  putting  down  military  despotism,  the  instrument  of  evoking 
national  feeling.  The  sins  of  its  ministers  leading  them  to  exalt 
their  own  position  and  to  make  it  extra-national,  the  sins  of  the 
national  rulers,  in  seeking  to  put  down  that  spiritual  power  within 
it  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  their  projects,  have  thwarted  the 
gracious  design  of  Providence,  but  they  have  only  made  the  cha- 
racter of  that  design  more  evident.  They  have  shown  that  it  is  his 
will  to  establish  peace ;  first,  by  creating  in  the  heart  of  every  na- 
tion a  witness  of  what  the  true  order  and  universal  fellowship  of 
the  world  is ;  next,  by  using  the  society  which  embodies  this  fel- 
lowship as  an  instrument  for  cultivating  the  spirit  of  each  nation, 
for  awakening  each  to  the  perception  of  the  object  of  its  existence, 
for  destroying  in  each  the  motives  which  lead  to  strife  and  division, 
(the  worst  and  strongest  of  those  motives  being  the  trade  temper;) 
finally,  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  national  ruler  a  sword  for 
the  chastisement  of  those  who  love  war  rather  than  peace,  a 
sword  not  to  be  sheathed  or  to  grow  rusty  till  all  things  be  ful- 
filled. 

II.  It  remains  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  respecting  those 
objections  of  the  Quaker,  which  refer  to  a  national  provision  for 
Christian  ministers.  We  shall  derive  great  help  in  understanding 
thb  subject,  from  the  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  in 
this  section.  We  have  found  that  there^araiwo  societies,  .botb-ar" 
ganic,  both  forming  part  of  the  same  constitution ;  both  related  to 
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man  mider  different  aspects  of  his  life  j  both  bearing  witness  for 
Qod  a^rdingjo^d^raot  aspects  of  his  character  i_  the  one  eg* 
pressed  in  such  institutions  as  Sacraments,  which  directly  concern 
man  as  a  spiritual  beings  the  other  In  such  institutions  as  Property, 
which  directly  concern  him  as  a  creature  of  this  earth.    We  have 
seen  that  the  first  and  higher  of  these  societies  has  been,  under  our 
di^nsation,  that  which  has  called  the  lower  into  life.    Now  no- 
thmg  is  more  true  than  the  assertion  of  the  Quaker,  That  all  the 
provisions  made  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  first  ages,  were 
made  by  the  love  of  their  flocks.    He  is  most  right  in  asserting 
that  this  was  so,  because  the  principle  of  the  Gospel  is  a  principle 
of  love,  because  the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  one  which  acts  imme- 
diately upon  the  spirit  and  the  will  of  man.    He  is  most  right  in 
asserting,  that  mnce  we  are  under  the  same  dispensation  of  love  as 
the  Apostles  were,  the  principles  which  governed  the  Church  then 
are  to  govern  it  now.    But  he  has  overlooked  one  point ;  he  has 
forgotten  that  love  is  not  a  thing  which  looks  at  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row, but  which  stretches  its  thoughts  into  the  future,  which  brings 
all  ages  together  in  its  embrace.    The  love  of  the  early  Church 
was  not  shown  to  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  chiefly  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  as  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  a  kingdom  of  which  there  was  to  be  no  end.      Therefore 
it  was  inevitable  that  this  charity  should  be  exercised  in  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  time  to  come,  for  the  service  of  God  and  for 
the  benefit  of  men  in  generations  unborn.    I  ask  whether  this  far- 
looking  spirit  of  charity  be  not  more  indicative  of  a  dispensation, 
than  that  which  can  only  see  present  objects,  can  only  think  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  personally  obliged  7     And  yet  it  is  this  charity  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  complaints  of  Quakers,  against  the 
prmciple  of  an  ecclesiastical  property.     That  property  is  expressly 
a  fund  of  which  particular  men,  in  particular  ages,  are  merely  the 
stewards  ;  which  is  a  fund  for  all  ages. 

But  I  grant  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  such  a 
fund,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  possession  for  any  body,  providing  the 
ends  for  which  it  exists  are  not  very  clearly  defined.  Now,  the 
effect  of  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  nation  is  precisely  to 
define  these  objects,  to  make  the  property  which  is  bestowed  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  society  as  such,  available  for  certain  clear,  intel- 
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ligible  purposes.    The  Church  establishes  ifself  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, sets  up  its  buildings,  carries  on  its  services  by  the  processes 
which  I  have  spoken  of  already ;   the  people,  among  whom  it 
comes,  acquire  a  national  consistency,  begin  to  have  more  distinct 
notions  about  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  about  this  matter  of 
property.    What  they  do  with  reference  to  this  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, is  to  give  it  the  security  which  belongs  to  individual  proper- 
ty,  and  by  different  arrangements  to  make  it  available  for  the  ^^ 
education  of  the  nation  from  age  to  age.     What  further  they  do,  is 
to  exact  from  the  owners  of  the  soil  a  direct  acknowledgment  that 
their  own  property,  though  assured  to  them  individually,  b  a  trust 
from  Qod,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  must  contribute  a  portioD 
of  its  produce  to  the  general  fund.    This  is  the  simple  history  of 
Church  property,  and  of  its  connexion  with  national  property.    It 
was  increased  afterward  by  voluntary  gifts  and  bequests,  the  froit 
in  many  cases  of  superstitious  influences,  but  of  influences  acting 
upon  the  will,  and  therefore  not  destroying  the  character  of  the 
benefaction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  nation,  as 
every  body  knows,  was  exerted  in  the  middle  ages  to  prevent  this 
accumulation  of  wealth,  to  make  these  gifU  and  bequests  difficult 
or  ineffectual.    Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  a  greater  perversion  of 
history  than  to  speak  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  as  if  they  were  the 
fruit  of  union  with  the  State.     The  State  has  been  a  great  instru- 
ment, in  God's  hands,  for  preventing  the  mischiefs  which  might 
have  accrued  to  the  Church,  and  which  did  accrue  to  it  at  difierent 
times,  from  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  men.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  a  great  instrument  in  pointing  out  to  the  Church 
the  purposes  for  which  its  wealth  has  been  given  it,  and  may  be 
most  profitably  exercised.     And  if  we  are  asked  to  show  what 
tokens  there  are  of  its  being  the  will  of  Ood,  that  a  fund  should 
exist  for  the  teaching  of  the  nation,  which  should  be  exempt  from 
the  assaults  of  individual  avarice,  and  which  should  not  be  diverted 
to  mere  selfish  uses,  I  will  mention  three. 

First,  the  shameful  inclination  which  the  clergy  have  often 
shown  to  turn  this  wealth  to  purposes  of  selfishness  and  luxury  ; 
the  witness  which  it  has  borne  against  that  sin,  the  strong  feeling 
and  conscience  in  men,  that  because  the  clergy  were  stewards  of 
this  property  selfbhness  was  a  greater  sin  in  them  than  in  otbers. 
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the  heavy  judgments  which  have  followed  upon  the  exhibition  of 
it  Secondly,  the  greedy  disposition  which  the  nobles  and  gentry 
have  shown  to  plunder  this  property ;  the  proofs  they  have  given 
that  this  disposition  was  part  of  the  same  which  led  them  to  be 
careless  of  their  tenants  and  dependents,  to  live  lives  of  self-indul- 
gence, to  say,  *  The  soil  is  our  own,  who  is  Lord  over  us,'  the 
miserable  habits  which  they  have  cultivated  in  themselves  and 
transmitted  to  their  descendants,  whenever  there  has  not  been  such 
a  fixed  and  continual  testimony  as  Church  property  furnishes  against 
these  wicked  imaginations.  Lastly,  the  utter  incapacity  of  Qua- 
kers, with  all  their  charitable  tendencies,  acts,  and  protests,  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  they  do  not  estimate  wealth  far  above  its 
value ;  that  they  do  not  look  upon  the  acquisition  of  it  as  the  main 
end  of  life.  I  do  not  say  the  impression  is  a  true  one ;  I  do  say 
that  a  society  which  exists  to  bear  a  testimony  against  that  which 
is  secular,  has  utterly  failed  in  making  mankind  understand  the 
testimony,  and  has  failed  precisely  because  it  has  treated  property 
as  a  thing  necessary  and  yet  evil ;  to  be  toiled  and  watched  for, 
and  yet  not  to  be  redeemed  from  temporary  and  servile  uses  for  the 
continual  service  of  God  and  man. 


SECTION    II. 
THE   PURE    THE0CRATI8T. 


Under  this  name  I  comprehend  various  sets  of  men  differing 
from  each  other  in  many  respects,  but  all  distinguished  by  a  certain 
^  Jewish  spirit,  the  spirit  most  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  Qua- 
kers. The  Scotch  Covenanter  is  one,  perhaps  the  most  remarka- 
ble, specimen  of  the  class.  The  Fifth-Monarchy  Man  exhibits  a 
very  different  modification  of  it.  Some  of  its  more  general  fea- 
tures may  be  traced  even  in  the  Nonjurors  of  the  17th  and  I8th 
centuries,  who  regarded  the  puritan  factions  with  so  much  contempt 
and  horror.  It  has  reappeared  under  at  least  two  different  forms 
in  our  own  day.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  pronounced  rather  char- 
acteristic of  Great  Britain,  on  which  account  I  shall  be  the'more 
brief  in  my  notice  of  it  here. 

The  TTieocratist  believes  as  I  do,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
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great  key  to  the  meaning  of  national  society.  He  believes,  as  I 
do,  that  the  Lord  is  the  king  of  every  nation  as  much  as  He  was  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  He  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  a  nation  is  to  under- 
take wars,  to  administer  oaths,  to  inflict  punishments  in  the  name 
and  under  the  authority  of  its  unseen  Ruler.  From  these  premises 
he  proceeds  to  deduce  certain  inferences,  which  are  various,  accord- 
ing to  his  other  feelings  and  tempers  of  his  mind,  but  which  are 
all  apparently  sustained  by  the  same  scriptural  authority. 

The  Covenanter  says  that  the  Jew  existed  to  witness  against 
idolatry ;  for  the  putting  down  of  idolatry  he  was  to  unsheath  his 
sword.    The  modem  nation  exists  for  the  same  object,  and  is  to  use         , 
the  same  means  for  effecting  it.    By  its  obligation  and  oath  to  Ood        ; 
it  is  bound  to  extirpate  all  forms  of  faith  which  are  either  idola-    V 
trous  or  tend  to  idolatry. 

The  Fifth-Monarchy  Man  does  not  see  in  any  existing  nation 
the  pattern  of  a  theocracy.  But  one  is  on  the  point  of  being  es-^ 
tablished,  one  which  shall  fulfil  the  prophecies  respecting  that  king- 
dom which  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands.  He  is  not 
very  clear  whether  this  society  is  to  be  universal  or  national,  a 
Catholic  Church,  or  an  Ancient  Israel.  He  finds  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  both  in  the  Bible,  and  he  strives  to  unite  them. 

The  Nonjuror  recognises  the  Church  and  the  nation  as  distinct,  ^ 
but  the  nation  exists  in  the  person  of  its  king,  for  the  purpose  of  .  j 
supporting  and  propagating  the  Church  and  putting  down  heresy. 
This  was  the  function  of  the  old  Jewish  King,  this  should  be  the 
function  of  the  king  now.  For  this  purpose  he  is  anointed  with 
oil,  his  person  is  sacred ;  he  may  not  be  deposed  or  set  aside  for 
any  offences. 

After  what  I  have  said  in  my  remarks  upon  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  reader  may  perhaps  understand  my  main  point  of  differ- 
ence with  all  these  classes.  But  it  will  be  well  to  bring  it  out  in 
reference  to  each  side  of  the  doctrine.  The  Covenanter  has  surely ;r 
the  strongest  warrant  for  his  assertion,  that  the  Jewish  Common- 
wealth was  in  all  its  parts  a  protest  against  idolatry,  that  the  mo- 
ment it  forgot  that  protest  it  virtually  ceased  to  exist  And  I  think 
he  is  right  in  saying  that  every  nation  exists  under  the  condition 
of  its  bearing  this  protest.  I^ensual  worshjp^jts  destruction.  The  ;c 
acknowledgment  of  an  absolute  unseen  Being,  a  rigid  exclusion  of^ 
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every  thing  which  tends  to  confound  him  with  the  works  of  his 
yc  hands,  are  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  law,  and  are  the  only  terms 
upon  which  law  can  be  enforced. 

A  nation,  then,  must  by  all  means  strive  against  idolatry ;  but 
how  must  it  strive  ?  Under  a  national,  legal  dispensation,  where 
law  is  the  first  thing,  and  spiritual  principles  are  looked  upon  as  the 
support  of  law,  the  ordinary  means  which  a  nation  resorts  to  for  the 
punishment  of  other  offences,  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  punishment 
of  this.  Idolatry  and  all  forms  of  false  worship  must  be  crimes  to 
be  punished  by  the  state.  There  are  manifest  inconveniences  io 
such  a  course ;  but  it  is  inevitable,  the  existence  of  the  nation  de» 
pends  upon  it.  Under  a  spiritual  dispensation  we  escape  from  this 
necessity ;  idolatry  is  raised  from  the  circle  of  outward  crimes  to  the 
circle  of  inward  sins ;  the  sword  of  the  Lawgiver  is  felt  to  be  in- 
adequate to  reach  it ;  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  known  to  be  more 
effectual;  it  claims  this  as  part  of  its  province;  it  leaves  to  the 
legislature  only  outward  crimes,  of  which  idolatry,  if  not  extirpated 
out  of  the  heart,  must  be  the  cause.  The  covenanting  doctrine^ 
therefore,  that  because  the  Lord  is  our  King,  our  National  King, 
we  are  bound  to  treat  offences  directly  against  lum. iiSLofiences 
against  the  law,  is  applicable  only  to  a  State  existing  without  a 
Church.  Neither  the  honour  of  God  nor  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
binds  us  to  take  any  particular  method  for  avenging  the  one  or  pre- 
serving the  other ;  and  if  we  believe,  as  those  who  believe  in  a 
Church  must,  that  spiritual  methods  are  the  most  divine,  and  as 
readers  of  history  must,  that  they  are  the  most  effectual,  we  have 
no  excuse  for  following  Jewish  precedent  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing 
principles  which  are  implied  in  the  Old  Testament  and  expounded 
in  the  New. 

It  will  be  evident,  I  think,  from  these  considerations,  that  the 
Scotch  Covenanter  was  seeking  to  establish  a  Jewish  and  not  a 
Christian  nation ;  that  is  to  say,  a  Nation  professing  Religion,  and 
not  a  nation  which  recognises  a  Church  as  the  ground  and  vital 
principle  of  its  own  existence. 

Of  the  Millennarians  I  will  only  say,  that  the  records  of  their 
thoughts  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  study.  Their  confusions 
respecting  that  which  is  distinct  and  that  which  is  universal,  that 
which  is  spiritual  and  that  which  is  legal,  are  only  the  same  con- 
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fusions  concentrated  into  a  small  compass,  and  divested  of  restrain- 
ing and  correcting  influences,  which  we  find  scattered  through  aU 
ecclesiastical  history.  And  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  if 
he  is  to  be  considered  one  of  them,  we  may  detect  very  deep  prin- 
ciples and  remarkable  distinctions  indeed,  which  need  only  the 
acknowledgment  that  they  were  embodied  ages  before  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  make  them  as  practically  important  as  they  are 
profound. 

It  will  seem  most  strange  that  I  should  impute  to  the  Nonjuror, 
who  is  usually  spoken  of  in  England  as  the  highest  of  high  church- 
men, the  same  legal,  anti-ecclesiastical  spirit  which  we  noticed  in 
the  Covenanter.  But  the  fact  seems  to  be  this :  he  conceived  the 
Church^to  be  little  more  than  the  Canon  Law  embodied  in  a  set  aCx 
persons  anid  institutions.  This  law  he  set  very  much  above  the  na- 
tional law,  and  resisted  as  erastian  any  attempt  to  bring  one  under 
the  yoke  of  the.  other.  But  of  the  Church,  as  a  spiritual,  sacra- 
mental body,  constituted  not  in  laws  but  in  a  person,  exhibiting  the 
principles  and  essence  of  laws,  and  therefore  not  to  be  circumscrib- 
ed by  their  formalities,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  idea.  How, 
therefore,  the  Nation  could  serve  the  Church,  except  by  propaga- 
ting its  opinions  and  putting  down  its  enemies ;  how  both  might 
be  employed  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  Him  who  is  the  absolute  Love 
and  the  absolute  Righteousness,  towards  a  spiritual  creature  who  is 
dwelling  here  under  visible  and  earthly  conditions,  he  did  not  much 
consider.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  same  habit  of  mind  which 
must  have  so  much  obscured  the  New  Testament  to  him,  did  not 
help  him  greatly  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Old ;  otherwise  he 
must  surely  have  perceived  that,  however  unlawful  it  may  be  for 
subjects  to  depose  kings,  the  King  of  kings  is  often  said  in  Scrip- 
ture to  exercise  his  ow^n  prerogative  in  deposing  them.  And  if  we 
are  living  under  his  government,  as  the  Jews  were,  (which  is  their 
own  doctrine,)  we  must  have  a  right  to  inquire  whether  he  has,  on 
any  occasion,  exhibited  his  displeasure  against  any  monarch  who 
has  broken  a  national  covenant,  by  setting  him  aside,  and  by  ap- 
pointing another.  For  it  may  be,  that  in  refusing  our  allegiance 
to  that  ruler,  or  in  denying  that  he  is  rightful  as  well  as  actual 
king,  we  are  making  light,  not  of  the  privileges  of  subjects,  but  of 
the  authority  of  Grod. 
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SECTION  III. 


THE   SEPARATIST. 


By  this  name  I  designate  those  who  say  that  the  nation  and 
Church  ought  to  be  separate  bodies,  while  yet  they  do  not,  with  the 
Quaker,  look  upon  national  life  as  an  evil  thing.  They  state  the 
reasons  for  their  opinion  thus :  '  The  state  is  secular ;  the  Church, 
if  it  be  a  true  Church,  is  anti-secular ;  to  unite  a  secular  and  anti- 
secular  body  is  monstrous.  The  effects  of  it  are  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  continual  disputes  between  the  two  societies, 
an  impossibility  of  reformation.'  These  are  the  doctrines  generally 
/  maintained  by  the  successors  of  those  English  puritans,  who  were 
themselves  such  vehement  assertors  of  the  religious  character  of 
the  State. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reply  to  them  at  any  length.  I  have  ad- 
mitted their  premises  as  fiilly  as  they  can  desire.  A  secular  and  an 
anti-secular  society  can  exist  together  only  as  deadly  enemies.  If 
the  state  be  secular,  the  Church  must  desire  the  extinction  of  the 
state,  for  she  lives  that  she  may  destroy  that  which  is  secular.  Our 
difficulty  is  to  understand  how  Christian  men  can  speak  with  so 
much  toleration,  of  that  which  they  describe  by  an  epithet  so  purely 
evil.  For,  if  they  do  not  use  the  word  secular  in  an  evil  sense, 
where  lies  the  point  of  their  antithesis  ?  How  is  the  Church  anti- 
secular  except  as  she  is  opposed  to  something  wrong,  something 
ungodly  1  If  by  the  word  anti-secular  is  understood  merely  spi- 
ritual  as  opposed  to  legal,  then  the  whole  phrase  is  a  cheating  one. 
For  we  deny  that  there  is  any  contradiction  between  that  which  is 
lagal  and  that  which  is  spiritual ;  and  those  who  use  this  lan- 
guage will  join  us  in  the  denial.  They  say  continually,  that  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  are  not  contrary  to  each  other,  though  the 
Gospel  is  able  to  do  that,  which  the  Law,  being  weak  through 
the  flesh,  cannot  do.  They  resist,  as  we  do,  the  doctrine  that  what 
is  evangelical  is  anti-legal,  while  they  assert  just  as  we  do,  that  it  is 
something  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  legal,  because  it  has 
an  inward  and  not  merely  a  literal  power.  What  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  mamtam  is,  that  a  nation  just  so  far  as  it  is  a  nation. 
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is  anti-secular  in  one  way,  just  as  much  as  the  Church  is  anti- 
secular  in  another.     Both  are  God's  appointed  instruments  for  re-       / 
sisting  the  evil,  rebellious,  disorderly  principles,  which  make  up  the    \J 
scriptural  notion  of  '  this  world.'     Both  are  liable  to  invasions  of 
that  principle,  which  they  are  appointed  to  resist  i  both  have  been    . 
infected  with  it.     The  Church  has  become  secular  when  she  has    \ 
attempted  to  realize  herself  as  a  separate  body;  the  Nation  has 
become  secular  when  it  has  tried  to  realize  itself  as  a  separate 
body.    But  each  does  so,  by  violating  the  law  of  its  existence,  by 
refusing  to  be  that  which  the  Scriptures  affirm  and  history  proves 
that  it  was  meant  to  be. 

After  what  I  said  under  the  last  head,  it  \m  scarcely  necessary 
that  I  should  say  much  about  the  charge  of  this  union  being  un- v 
favourable  to  the  rights  of  conscience.  How  such  a  notion  has 
gained  prevalency  I  think  I  have  explained.  A  nation,  I  said,  if 
it  is  to  preserve  its  own  existence,  must  put  down  that  which  is  un- 
dermining it.  It  finds  that  principles  lead  to  acts,  that  notions 
about  the  Supreme  Being  lead  to  evil  conduct  towards  men; 
therefore  it  must  extirpate  those  principles  if  it  can.  Nations  in 
union  with  the  Church  have  used  their  swords  for  this  purpose ; 
churchmen  may  have  encouraged  them  in  such  acts :  but  the  act  was 
not  necessary  for  the  nation,  the  churchman  ought  to  have  known 
that  he  had  powers  more  adequate  to  the  repression  of  such  evil. 
He  ought  to  have  warned  the  statesman  not  to  meddle  with  his 
province,  and  to  have  told  him  how  very  important  his  arms  would 
prove  when  he  tried  them  against  spiritual  enemies.  But  whether 
be  has  done  this  or  not,  the  incorporation  of  his  spiritual  power 
with  the  national  power  is  the  great,  the  only  witness  for  this  truth. 
Sepal-ate  it  from  the  state,  and  the  state  ruler,  let  his  notions  be  as 
liberal  as  they  may,  must  and  will  use  his  power  for  keeping  down 
opinion.  You  may  preach  to  him  about  the  sin  and  folly  of  the 
attempt,  but  you  will  preach  in  vain.  He  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  Opinions  do  divide  his  subjects,  do  make  them  rebel- 
lious, do  lead  to  the  most  open  mischiefs.  He  cares  nothing  about 
them  in  themselves,  but  if  be  is  an  honest  man  he  cannot  be  stop- 
ped in  dealing  with  them  by  such  means  as  be  has,  when  the  interests 
which  are  committed  to  him  are  at  ftake.  You  say  he  should 
leave  them  to  spiritual  influences;  what  influences  1    You  denied 
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that  the  spiritual  influence  had  any  thing  to  do  \vith  the  nation. 
You  said  that  the  statesman  was  to  treat  it  as  something  entirely 
unconnected  with  him. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  instance  as  I  wish  to  speak  in  all  others, 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  feeling  of  those  who  raise  the 
objection.  They  feel  that  there  is  a  Conscience  in  man,  to  be  re- 
verenced as  the  witness  of  God  in  his  creature.  There  is  no  truth 
I  am  more  anxious  to  assert  than  this.  If  there  were  no  con- 
science, no  ear  within  to  receive  the  voice  without,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Law  would  address  by  its  terrors,  or  the  Gospel  by  its 
promises  of  life.  Without  it,  I  do  not  know  what  a  Nation  could 
mean — or  a  Church  could  mean.  But  is  it  not  curious  that  those  in 
our  day  and  in  our  countr}*,  who  talk  most  about  the  rights  of  con- 
science in  their  speeches,  are  least  willing,  in  their  more  learned  dis- 
courses, to  admit  the /act  of  a  conscience;  nay,  actually  denounce 
the  idea  of  a  conscience,  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  human 
depravity  ?  And  to  this  point  I  believe  all  must  come  who  do  not 
think  that  there  is  a  constitution  for  man,  and  that  his  depravity  b 
shown  in  his  refusing  to  abide  in  that  constitution  ;  in  his  choosing 
to  be  a  separate  self-willed  creature.  We  say  that  his  Conscience 
is  continually  protesting  against  his  self-will ;  that  the  office  of  the 
Nation  is  by  stern  and  righteous  punishment  to  restrain  that  self- 
will  when  it  breaks  out  into  acts  ;  that  the  office  of  the  Church  is, 
by  gracious  and  loving  methods,  to  bring  out  the  true  free-will  of 
which  it  is  the  base  counterfeit.  In  like  manner  we  say,  that  the 
oflSce  of  ihe  nation  is  to  punish  those  overt  acts  of  folly,  proceeding 
from  man's  private  judgment,  which  disturb  the  order  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  that  the  office  of  the  Church  is  to  teach  men  how 
they  may  rise  above  their  private  judgments,  and  attain  that  clear 
manly  judgment  which  is  one  of  the  best  qualifications  of  a  good 
citizen.  Sad  is  it  when  men  are  taug/U  to  indulge  their  self-will 
and  their  selfish  judgments,  and  when  these  qualities  of  the  evil  n^ 
ture  are  invested  with  the  awful  name  of  conscietice.  Sad  is  it  for 
national  order  and  for  spiritual  life. 

The  complaint  that  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
nation  have  always  been  productive  of  conflicts,  I  have  considered 
sufficiently  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter.  The  fact  is  undoubted ; 
the  nation  has  tried  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  the 
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Church  has  tried  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  nation.  All  history 
is  full  of  such  records ;  so  also  it  is  full  of  disputes  between  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  kings  and  subjects.  Undoubted- 
ly, if  vfe  could  get  rid  of  relationships,  we  should  not  have  to  read 
continual  accounts  of  their  being  violated.  But  can  you  get  rid  of 
them  unless  you  unmake  God's  world,  and  turn  it  into  a  wilderness  ? 
Can  you  cause  that  that  which  speaks  to  man's  inner  life,  should 
not  stand  in  some  connexion  with  that  which  speaks  to  him  as  an 
inhabitant  of  this  earth  ?  Has  he  not  both  a  spirit  and  a  body  7 
Does  the  fact  that  they  are  continually  at  variance,  prove  that  there 
is  DO  law  of  fellowship  between  them  ? 

But  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  Nation  is  a  hinderance  to 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  when  it  becomes  corrupt.  The  v 
evidence  of  this  fact  from  history  is  particularly  weak.  There 
have  been  great  attempts  at  reformation  in  the  Church,  conducted 
in  oppo^tioo  to  the  civil  power.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  re- 
formation attempted  by  Hildebrand  in  the  eleventh  century ;  such 
were  many  of  the  reforms  attempted  by  the  religious  orders.  There 
have  been  other  reformations  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  civil 
riders.  Such  was  the  Lutheran  reformation,  in  Saxony ;  the  Zu- 
inglian  and  Calvinistic  reformation,  in  Switzerland ;  the  reforma- 
ticm  in  Sweden,  in  Holland,  in  England.  In  all  these  last  cases, 
the  civil  rulers  were  the  patrons  and  promoters  of  reformation.  I 
can  see  evils  in  all  these  changes ;  those  carried  on  by  the  Church 
against  the  civil  power,  and  those  carried  on  by  the  civil  power. 
But  is  the  English  dissenter  prepared  to  say  that  the  first  were  in 
their  conduct  and  results  very  much  better  than  the  last  ?  If  he  is 
not,  he  must  abandon  his  principle,  that  the  Church  has  no  chance 
of  being  purified  from  her  urregularities  except  when  she  stands 
wholly  aloof  from  the  State.  If  he  is,  he  must  defend  himself  as 
well  as  he  can  from  the  charge  of  Popery.  To  me  it  seems  clear, 
from  experience  as  well  as  reason,  that  the  State  is  an  excellent^ 
admonisher  to  the  Church  respecting  her  inward  corruptions,  be- 
cause it  comes  in  contact  with  those  outward  evils  which  are  the 
fruits  of  them,  even  as  the  Church  is  a  most  excellent  admonisher 
to  the  State  respectmg  its  sins,  because  their  effects  in  destroying 
the  nation's  heart  are  most  evident  to  the  spiritual  man;  but 
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that  each  will  do  mischief  if  it  attempts,  according  to  its  own  max« 
ims,  to  set  the  other  right. 


SECTION  IV. 


TBC  PATRICIAN. 


Idea  of  a  Golden  Age.— Allegorical  Interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament. — Church 
cipline. — Extrusion  of  Heretics. — Catholic  Unity  amidst  National  Peculiarities. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  objectors  to  my  statement,  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  great  consideration.  They  do  not  look  upon 
the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  civil  power  in  different  nations 
as  a  positive  evil.  It  was  God's  ordinance,  to  be  submitted  to  like 
every  thing  else  which  He  appoints.  '  But  to  say  that  the  Church 
is  better  for  this  state  of  things,  that  its  circumstances  in  Modern 
Europe  are  better  than  its  circumstances  were  in  the  first  five  or  six 
centuries,  is  false  and  dangerous.  The  age  of  the  Fathers  is  the 
pattern  on  the  Mount — the  true  model  of  a  Catholic  Church ;  in 
which  there  was  fellowship  in  faith  and  worship,  discipline  for  mo> 
ral  offenders,  separation  from  wilful  heretics.  Since  that  time  the 
Eastern  Church  has  been  separated  from  the  western,  Protestants 
have  divided  themselves  from  Romanists;  heresies  have  been  tol- 
erated, discipline  made  light  of,  the  idea  of  national  Churches  substi- 
tuted for  the  idea  of  a  universal  Church,  in  each  particular  nation 
the  Church  regarded  as  part  of  the  civil  establishment.  This  is  a 
condition  of  things  to  be  borne  with  humiliation  and  patience,  not 
to  be  spoken  of  with  triumph.' 

1.  The  feeling  that  there  has  been  a  golden  age  of  the  Church 
to  which  we  may  look  back,  and  for  the  restoration  of  which  we 
may  pray,  has  been  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  the  most 
various  circumstances,  and  holding  the  most  various  opinions,  that 
he  must  be  a  very  thoughtless  Christian  indeed  who  could  treat  it 
lightly.  Nor  can  those  who  would  restrict  this  age  to  the  times 
before  Constantine,  or  those  who  would  confine  it  within  the  lives 
of  the  Apostles,  fairly  complain  against  the  eulogists  of  the  first  m 
centuries.  For  it  is  clear,  that  in  one  sense,  even  the  most  limited 
period  cannot  be  called  a  period  of  purity.  As  long  as  the  epistles  to 
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the  Corinthians  and  the  Galatians  remain  in  the  Canon,  nay,  till  every 
epistle  be  weeded  of  some  of  its  most  striking  warning  and  exhor- 
tations, we  must  be  content  to  admit  (every  body  has  practically  ad- 
mitted), that  there  were  spots  even  then  in  the  feasts  of  charity; 
yea,  that  every  form  of  corruption,  every  habit  which  threatens 
apostasy,  might  be  found  in  the  infant  family  of  Christ.  Do  we,  then, 
betake  ourselves  to  the  notion,  that  the  glory  of  the  apostolic  period  ! 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  ministers  of  the  Church  though  not  in  its 
members  ?  The  epistles  to  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  come 
in  to  perplex  this  conclusion.  Some  of  these  had  lost  their  first 
love,  some  did  not  exercise  discipline,  some  were  guilty  of  tolerating 
a  heresy,  (which  a  moderately  well  supported  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion would  trace  to  one  of  the  seven  Deacons,)  some  had  a  name  to 
Kve  and  were  dead,  some  were  neither  hot  nor  cold.  Are  we, 
then,  ready  to  give  up  altogther  the  feeling,  that  the  apostolic 
periods  were  different  from  other  periods  ?  If  not,  I  think  we  must 
resort  to  some  such  hypothesis  as  this,  which  will  perhaps  really 
satisfy  the  minds  of  most  men,  who  will  give  themselves  leisure 
to  consider  it.  That  there  was  a  more  distinct  and  evident  amfliet 
in  the  age  of  the  Apostles  with  different  forms  ofevil^  both  without 
and  within  the  Chuichy  than  there  ever  has  been  since.  It  was  a 
critical  period,  one  might  say  the  critical  period  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  therefore  was  one  which  brought  to  light  all  dark 
images  side  by  side  with  the  perfect  light  to  which  they  were  op- 
posed.    And  this,  it  may  be,  is  the  true  idea  of  the  golden  age ;  ^ 


at  all  events,  the  only  one  which  the  past  history  of  the  Church 
presents  to  us — not  an  age  of  innocence,  but  an  age  of  conflict ; 
not  one  which  was  holding  itself  up  as  a  model  to  the  world,  but 
which  was  bringing  out  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  body  belonging 
to  no  age ;  as  the  permanent  witness  against  that  secular  spirit  which 
would  always  make  some  period  of  time,  and  not  the  principles 
exhibited  in  that  time,  the  object  of  its  admiration. 

Now  surely  the  history  of  the  Church  for  the  first  five  for  six 
centuries,  does  present  the  Church  in  the  same  kind  of  struggle  as 
this  which  we  have  discovered  in  the  apostolic  time.  The  battle 
is  somewhat  changed  in  its  character  after  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  who  will  say  that  it  was  less  severe  7  Or  who  will 
TCBture  to  affirm  that  the  divine  image  was  leas  brought  out  through 
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these  strifes  in  such  men  as  Athanasius  and  Cbrysostom^  than  it  had 
been  in  Ignatius  or  Justin  1    The  whole  history  of  this  century  is 
a  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord ;  most  precious,  surely,  because  it 
shows  how  the  principle  of  strength  made  perfect  in  weakness 
was  working  itself  out  in  individual  men  and  in  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety ;  because  it  shows  how  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  were  laying  low  the  highest  Babel  tower  that  was  ever 
raised  in  this  world ;  becaues  it  shows  that  the  scheme  of  God  was 
to  prevail,  and  that  nothing  was  to  withstand  it.     But  surely  this 
is  the  picture  which  that  time  presents ;  not  a  picture  of  still, 
beautiful,  pastoral  life,  but  of  great  crimes  and  great  virtues-— often- 
times appearing   in  the  same  men,  yet  always  illustrating  eacdi 
other ;  always  enabling  us,  if  we  look,  to  see  what  man  is  with 
Gk)d  and  without  Him.    He  has  been  pleased  to  exhibit  to  us  thb 
age,  not  in  particular  specimens  of  virtue  and  excellence,  but  as  a 
whole ;  as  a  whole  it  is  precious  to  us.     We  lose  the  blesang  of 
it,  we  lose  the  idea  of  the  Church  which  it  presents,  if  we  omit 
any  of  its  darker  features.    Let  us  consider,  then,  what  we  do 
when  we  desire  that  this  age,  so  invaluable  as  a  portion  of  history, 
should  be  restored  to  us  in  fact.    If  we  ask  that  the  age  in  which 
St  Paul  preached  may  come  again,  we  ask  that  Nero  may  come 
again ;  if  we  ask  that  we  may  be  transported  back  to  the  glorious 
/  period  of  Athanasius,  we  ask  to  live  under  the  tyrant  ConstantifB, 
to  have  the  world   almost  wholly  pagan,  to  have  the  Church 
almost  wholly  Arian.     If  we  long  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Chrysostom, 
we  long  for  the  infamous  corruptions  of  Antioch  and  Constantino* 
^  pie,  for  the  government  of  Eu tropins,  for  the  horrible  villanies  of 
the  eunuchs  of  the  palace.     If  we  reckon  that  it  would  have  been 
a  blessing  to  live  under  the  teaching  of  Augustine,  we  must  be 
content  to  see  Rome  sacked  by  one  set   of  barbarians,  and  the 
Church  in  Africa  threatened  by  another ;  we  must  get  our  learn- 
ing from  a  race  of  effete  rhetoricians ;  we  must  dwell  amidst  all 
the  seductions  and  abominations  of  Manicheism.    These  are  very 
common-place  considerations ;  but  as  they  are  true,  it  is  very  ad- 
visable for  the  honour  of  the  Church  and  of  its  Head,  as  well  as  for 
the  removal  of  a  certain  fantastic  habit  of  mind,  which  is  most 
alien  from  the  temper  of  the  early  ages,  that  we  should  occasion- 
ally dwell  upon  them.    The  effect  of  doing  so  cannot  be  to  ttnke 
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US  {bXI  into  any  contempt  of  the  Fathers,  or  to  adopt  those  notions 
respecting  them  which  have  been  propagated  of  late  in  this  coun- 
try with  so  much  more  of  self-conceit  than  learning,  and  which 
could  only  have  gained  currency  through  some  weakness  in  the 
theory  to  which  they  were  opposed.  Unquestionably,  if  we  are 
reasonable  men,  the  more  we  look  at  that  mass  of  evil  in  society, 
which  the  Church  was  sent  to  decompose,  the  more  we  shall  ad- 
mire the  power  which  decomposed  it,  and  be  thankful  for  the  in- 
struments by  whom  He  worked. 

2.  But,  then,  can  we  do  this,  and  not  see  something  more  than 
a  permission  of  those  national  societies  which  the  Cbqrch  called  > 
ioto  being,  and  with  which,  in  the  Western  world,  she  becfame 
identified  1  Must  we  not  believe  that  this  was  a  mighty  step  in 
the  development  of  the  divine  scheme,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
divine  kingdom  upon  earth  ?  The  Church  had  been  brought  out 
as  one  body  existing  in  different  places,  to  try  its  strength  against 
the  Roman  world,  and  it  had  prevailed.  It  had  made  good  the 
principle  upon  which  it  stood  against  the  most  terrible  odds.  What 
so  reasonable  as  to  believe  that  it  was  to  carry  on  its  work  of  crea- 
tion, in  the  very  line  in  which  the  world's  work  of  destruction  had^ 
been  carried  on ;  that  as  the  Roman  empire  had  swallowed  up  all 
nations  into  itself,  its  mighty  antagonist  was  to  make  them  breathe 
again,  to  show  each  what  its  proper  place  and  function  was  in 
God's  proper  place  and  commonwealth  1  Are  we  told  that  this 
doctrine  savours  of  those  modern  theories  respecting  progression! 
which  are  so  godless  and  intolerable  ?  I  care  not  what  ill  name 
may  be  given  it,  provided  it  justifies  the  ways  of  Grod  to  man,  and 
shows  that  the  Church  has  not  existed  for  nothing.  But  if  by  this 
charge  it  be  meant  that  we  are  supporting  a  notion  of  progress, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  permanency  of  God's  order  and 
truth,  there  never  was  one  so  ill  supported  or  so  unfortunate.  Tkey 
are  the  innovators,  they  are  the  deniers  of  the  permanence  of  Grod's 
order,  they  would  make  the  Church  merely  a  growth  out  of  fore- 
gone and  exhausted  states  of  society,  who  maintain  that  national 
life,  upon  which  so  much  honour  was  put  in  the  old  world,  has 
been  discarded  as  worthless  in  the  new.  We  say  that  there  was 
no  such  alteration  in  the  counsels  of  the  Divine  mind,  that  the  his- 
tory of  modern  Europe  proves  there  was  not.    We  say  that  the 
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constitatioQ  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  exhibited  during  the  conflicts 
with  tlie  Roman  empire,  was  simply  an  universal  constitution ;  we 
rejoice  that  it  was  so ;  hereby  such  a  constitution  was  shown  to 
exist,  hereby  the  meaning  of  past  history,  which  had  all  been  lead- 
ing to  the  discovery  of  it,  was  made  evident     But  we  say  that 

y  this  constitution  was  necessarily  imperfect,  for  it  left  all  the  rela- 
tions of  men,  as  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  neighbourhood,  as 
distinguished  by  race  and  language,  unaccounted  for ;  it  did  not 
bring  these  relations  under  Church  influence.  And  we  say  that, 
seeing  these  relations  are  especially  developed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  imperfection,  that 
one  aspect  of  that  Testament  should  be  lost  to  the  first  age  of  the 
Church.  I  know  that  I  am  using  language  which  will  shock  some 
good  persons,  and  therefore  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  myself. 

3.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  Fathers  must  be  looked  to  as 
the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  in  consequence  of  their  proximity  to 
Ae  Apostles,  the  opportunities  they  might  have  had  of  hearing  the 
very  words  which  they  uttered,  &c.  I  confess  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  this  doctrine  of  proximity.     It  would  seem  to 

f  me  to  prove  that  Athanasius,  or  Ambrose,  or  Augustine,  must  be  of 
far  less  value  to  us,  as  elucidators  of  truth,  than  Hermas  or  Igna- 
tius; and  I  do  not  think  that  this  has  bben  the  practical  feeling  of 
the  Church  in  any  age.  It  would  have  seemed  to  me  rather,  that 
the  great  worth  of  the  Fathers  arose  from  their  being  placed  by 
God  in  circumstances  which  especially  enabled  them  to  apprehend 
certain  great  truths,  especially  those  foundation  truths  which  con- 
cern his  Being  and  the  order  of  the  Universal  Society.  Adopting 
that  view,  I  can  believe  that  each  had  his  own  special  merits  ;  that 
the  Alexandrian  might  see  that  which  the  Latin  could  not  see ;  that 
one  principle  would  be  brought  out  in  mighty  power  by  him  who 
struggled  with  Arians,  another  by  him  who,  in  his  own  heart  and 
in  the  world,  had  done  battle  with  Manicheism.  Adopting  the 
^  other,  I  think  that  I  shall  not  only  be  in  danger  of  making  an  age 
J  into  a  Church,  but  of  exalting  particular  individuals  of  that  age 
above  others,  to  whom  perhaps  a  more  important  work  was  com- 
mitted. 

But  whichever  of  these  views  be  adopted,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
y  prove  that  the  Fathers  had  any  better  means  than  other  men  of  iin- 
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derstanding  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation.  They  had  no 
proximity  ^ith  the  Fathers  of  that  nation.  The  Jews  wiUi  whom 
they  could  converse  were  either  those  in  whom  the  national  feel* 
ings  had  been  merged  in  more  general  Catholic  sympathies,  or 
those  who  were  trying  to  set  up  their  old  national  distinctions 
against  the  Church,  or  those  who  regarded  their  whole  past  his- 
tory as  little  more  than  a  collection  of  allegories,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Mosaic  philosophy.  Again,  their  circumstances  could 
give  them  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  old  national  life  of  the 
Jews ;  the  temple  was  gone,  the  city  was  laid  waste;  these  events 
had  beei\  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  universal  Church, 
and  that  Church  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  great  empire,  in  which 
there  was  no  nation  '^  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth, 
or  peeped."  Would  it  not  have  been  most  reasonable  to  expect, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  so  far  as  they  were  polemical,  they 
might  be  able  to  prove  clearly  that  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was 
meant  to  be  the  seed  of  a  great  tree ;  so  far  as  they  were  experi* 
mental,  that  the  Jewish  saints  had  struggled  with  the  same  internal 
enemies,  which  were  assailing  themselves ;  so  far  as  they  were 
mystical,  that  there  had  been  an  invisible  guide  and  teacher,  train- 
ing man  to  know  Him  through  all  past  ages  of  history :  but  that 
whatever  belonged  to  the  common,  daily,  human  life  of  the  Jews 
would  be  utterly  puzzling  to  them,  would  seem  quite  out  of  place 
in  a  divine  book,  and  would  therefore  of  necessity  be  translated 
into  cabalistic  lore  ?  I  say,  would  not  any  one  expect  this  from 
the  position  in  which  the  Fathers  were  placed  1  And  if  the  facts 
should  be  found  exactly  to  accord  with  these  expectations,  if  every 
Christian  of  the  present  day  who  looks  into  them  should  be  puz- 
zled and  perplexed  by  curious  and  subtle  spiritualizations  of  facts, 
which  simply  as  facts  have  been  his  delight  as  a  child,  and  which, 
as  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  have  seemed  to  connect  themselves  with 
what  is  passing  in  the  world  around  him ;  if  there  be  a  use  of  this 
spiritualizing  method,  which  the  Church  even  of  that  age  has  itself 
condemned,  if  yet  this  extravagant  use  of  it  was  justified  in  the 
practice  of  the  most  learned  and  laborious  of  all  the  Fathers,  and 
if  it  be  most  difficult  to  find  where  the  point  is  at  which  he  trans- 
gressed the  legitimate  rule,  is  it  more  wise  and  pious,  and  more 
respectful  to  these  holy  men,  to  say  that  they  cotdi  not  take  m  the 
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literal  meaning  of  the  old  Scriptures,  so  as  to  give  that  literal  mean- 
ing any  life,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  they  should  do  so ;  or  to 
determine  that  we  will  make  out  a  case  for  them  by  renouncing  all 
our  own  advantages,  by  resolutely  praising  a  system  of  interpre- 
tation which  our  consciences  and  hearts  are  continually  repudiating ; 
and  then,  after  all,  to  give  op  the  defence  of  it  when  it  is  clearly 
and  consistently  worked  out  ? 

I  will  not  stop  to  remark,  what  must  be  obvious  to  every  per- 
son who  considers  the  foregoing  statements,  that  the  ideas  of  the 
Fathers  respecting  marriage,  property,  every  institution  which  be- 
longs in  the  first  place  to  our  earthly  condition,  must  have  been 
exceedingly  affected  by  their  views  of  the  Old  Testament  generally. 
In  all  cases  they  will  have  sought  for  the  highest,  most  transcen- 
dental ground  upon  which  such  ordinances  were  to  be  defended ; 
ance  they  must  exist,  they  will  readily  have  looked  upon  them  as 
types  of  something  higher ;  but  how  to  connect  the  type  with  the 
actual  fact,  how  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  that  which  is  not  di- 
rectly of  heaven  belongs  in  some  sense  to  human  depravity,  wa5> 
impossible.  It  will  be  impossible,  I  believe,  for  us,  if  we  do  not  feel 
something  more  than  a  grumbling  acquiescence  in  the  scheme  of 
God  for  the  education  of  our  race,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge,  that 
by  restoring  national  life  through  the  means  of  the  Church,  He 
was  carrying  out  the  law  of  redemption,  and  showing  how  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  m<in  and  his  position  here,  every  thing  that 
does  not  involve  the  violation  of  that  position,  is  comprehended 
under  it. 

4.  But  it  is  affirmed  that  the  discipline  of  moral  offenders  was 
recognised  by  the  early  Church  as  essential  to  its  existence,  and  is 
almost  lost  sight  of  since  the  Church  entered  into  fellowship  with  the 
nations.  I  admit  at  once  that  the  principle  of  spiritual  discipline,  of  a 
discipline  for  the  rectification  of  habits  and  principles,  a  discipline  far 
more  deep  and  subtle  than  any  which  lawgivers  can  exercise,  is 
implied  in  the  constitution  of  the  spiritual  body,  and  that  it  was 
first  manifested  to  the  world,  like  all  the  other  principles  of  the 
Church's  polity,  in  its  first  ages.  I  admit,  further,  that  in  connex- 
ion with  this  highest  power,  there  is  one  implied  in  the  very  exist- 
ence of  every  society,  (but  especially  necessary  to  such  a  society  as 
the  Church,)  of  noticing  the  more  outward  and  flagrant  transgres- 
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sionfl  committed  by  its  mtmbers,  and  of  determining  how  far  they 
exclude  the  offender  from  its  privileges.  This  power,  I  conceive, 
was  not  only  exercised  by  the  early  Church,  but  was  almost  the 
only  witness  to  the  degraded,  sensualized  slaves  of  a  military  des- 
potism, that  there  is  any  authority  in  heaven  or  earth  competent  to 
punish  the  offences  of  the  high  as  well  as  of  the  low.  One  such 
example  as  that  which  St.  Ambrose  gave,  in  his  sentence  upon 
Theodosius,  was  for  its  practical  effect  worth  all  the  tomes  of  the 
Roman  juris-consults.  But  yet  the  history  of  that  transaction^ 
and  of  all  the  other  transactions  of  that  period,  proves  that  the 
Church  was  utterly  unable  to  deal  with  the  accumulated  mass  of 
profligacy,  which  was  to  be  found  among  those  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  its  fellowship.  Councils  might  determine  that  such  and 
such  crimes  excluded  the  offender  for  five,  or  six,  or  twenty  years 
from  the  Eucharist,  yet  we  know  that  crimes  of  the  blackest  cha- 
racter were  prepared  by  clergymen  as  well  as  laymen.  And  it 
must  occur  to  every  one  sometimes  to  ask  himself  whether  the 
Church,  while  she  was  claiming  such  lofly  and  heavenly  powers, 
was  not  frequently  compelled  by  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  to  degrade  these  powers,  and  to  assume  far  too  mud* 
the  character  of  a  mere  spiritual  policy. 

Now  I  readily  allow,  that  the  effect  of  the  restoration  of  fixed, 
positive  national  law,  and  of  outward  formal  tribunals  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  has  been  to  make  men  less  sensible  of  the  mean- 
ing and  of  the  need  of  spiritual  discipline.  And  the  more  strict 
and  definite  this  law  has  become,  and  the  more  men  in  general 
have  been  brought  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  fixed,  necessary  element 
in  their  lives,  so  much  the  less  has  the  sense  of  another  kind  of 
government,  one  reaching  to  the  feelings  and  character,  prevailed ; 
nay,  there  has  been  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  But  none 
of  these  facts  convince  me,  that  the  establishment  of  outward  law, 
the  formation  of  national  societies,  were  not  parts  of  (}od's  great^ 
scheme  for  developing  more  fiilly  the  nature  and  character  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  Looking  at  the  question  in  the  most  obvioos 
way,  if  I  compare  the  state  of  any  nation  in  modem  Europe,  I 
would  include  even  Russia,  with  that  which  we  know  to  have 
been  the  state  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires  during  the  first 
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seven  centuries,  I  should  really  tremble  for  my  own  ingratitude,  if 
I  did  not  wonder  at  the  change  which  God  has  wrought.  And 
this  change,  I  aflSrm  to  be  not  merely  one  in  outward  and  material 
happinesis,  but  one  connected  with  the  very  ends  for  which  the 
Church  exists.  It  does  seem  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  a  positive 
good  that  the  Church  should  not  be  looked  upon  at  all  in  the  light 
of  a  police,  that  there  should  be  another  body  performing  that  func- 
tion, and  leaving  it  to  find  out  its  own.  And  next,  I  believe  that 
every  circumstance  in  the  later  history  of  Europeans  has  been  en- 
abling the  Church  in  each  nation  to  discover  if  she  will  what  her 
powers  are,  how  much  greater  than  those  of  the  statesman — how 
indispensable  to  the  statesman.  In  the  first  age,  spiritual  discipline 
tried  to  be  every  thing.  Since  that  time,  outward  law  has  tried  to 
be  every  thing ;  the  existence  of  spiritual  discipline  has  been  for- 
gotten. I  showed,  in  my  first  part,  how  clearly  and  awfully  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  law  cannot  do  what  it  wishes  to  do  and 
pretends  to  do.  Thus,  then,  I  think  we  are  coming  to  a  time, 
^  when  the  spiritual  side  of  Christ's  kingdom  must  come  forth  into  a 
prominence  which  it  has  not  yet  assumed ;  when  the  education  and 
discipline  which  the  Church  exercises  will  be  demanded  by  each 
nation  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  existence.  But  the  Church, 
\  .  O  '  I  believe,  can  only  profit  by  this  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, if  she  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  according  to  the  will  of 
her  author  and  her  Lord  she  is  not  meant  to  have  an  independent 
existence ;  that  she  is  not  meant  to  be  extra-national ;  that  she 
has  no  commission  or  powers  which  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
positive,  formal  law,  and  with  outward  government;  that  her 
highest  honour  is  to  be  the  life-giving  energy  to  every  body  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  dwells. 

5.  ^'  But  the  Church  in  old  times  was  able  to  cast  heretics  out 
of  her  bosom.  When  she  becomes  connected  with  a  nation,  it 
either  undertakes  the  punishment  of  them  by  its  own  vulgar 
methods,  or  else  entertains  them  and  tolerates  them,  without  pay- 
ing the  least  heed  to  the  Church's  sentence."  Here,  again,  I  be- 
lieve the  same  observations  apply.  The  character  and  constitution 
of  the  Church  in  the  early  ages  were,  I  think,  manifested  in  its 
contest  with  heretics.    One  or  another  partial  theory  was  broach- 
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ed,  one  or  aDother  article  of  the  Creeds  were  set  aside  or  pared 
away.  The  Church,  often  against  terrible  odds,  asserted  the  integ- 
rity of  her  constitution ;  asserted  that  spiritual  unity  which  is  the 
ground  of  her  existence.  That  there  might  not  be  divisions,  she 
was  driven  to  draw  subtle  distinctions,  submitting  oftentimes  to  the 
charge  of  logomachy,  that  she  might  maintain  the  realities  which 
logomachists  were  making  void ;  often  seeming  to  puzzle  the  way- 
farer that  she  might  preserve  to  him  his  inheritance.  This  was 
her  conflict  at  that  time ;  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  she  should 
have  her  individual  champions  and  her  general  councils.  I  have 
DO  doubt  this  was  the  work  of  the  early  Church,  and  that  amidst 
all  the  sins  even  of  her  best  and  bravest  members,  she  fulfilled  it  as 
it  was  meant  to  be  fulfilled. 

But  does  not  every  one  feel  in  reading  ecclesiastical  history, 
that  this  position,  though  in  some  respects  a  glorious  one,  was  io 
many  an  unfortunate  one  ?  In  these  struggles  with  those  who 
would  have  divided  her,  the  Church  was  maintaining  her  character 
as  a  kingdom,  cohering  by  its  relation  to  an  awful  name,  which  it 
was  bound  to  assert  and  defend.  And  yet  the  impression  of  her 
having  this  character  was  in  no  slight  degree  impaired  by  the 
strifes  into  which  she  entered  for  the  sake  of  it.  These  led  men 
more  and  more  to  fancy  that  the  battle  was  for  a  set  of  dogmas 
or  opinions,  which  the  particular  set  of  doctors  called  Catholics 
had  agreed  to  maintain  against  the  world,  but  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, they  could  not  settle  among  themselves.  Supposing  Pagans 
or  Jews  had  taken  up  this  notion,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  regret ; 
but  if  Christians  and  Christian  teachers  fell  into  it  themselves,  the 
very  existence  of  the  Church  was  put  in  peril.  And  it  is  evident 
that  this  was  the  case.  The  Greeks  especially,  priding  themselves 
upon  that  gift  of  subtlety  which  has  in  all  ages  been  committed  to 
them,  seem  to  have  lost  unawares  the  entire  substance,  every  part 
of  which  they  were  able  with  such  accuracy  to  distinguish;  to 
have  called  forth  new  heresies  by  the  very  zeal  and  decrees  which 
suppressed  the  old ;  to  have  feli  less  and  less  that  the  Church  was 
any  thing  but  a  school,  even  while  they  were  resorting  most  un- 
scrupulously to  measures  which  could  only  be  justified  to  their  con- 
sciences by  the  belief  that  it  was  the  one  human  fellowship.    I 
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think  we  must  all  feel  it  a  relief  to  escape  from  this  Greek  world 
of  controversy  into  the  Latin  world  of  business  and  enterprise. 

_  ■ 

There  may  be  much  evil  there  too,  but  there  is  a  practical  work 
going  out ;  societies  are  growing ;  the  Church  is  felt  to  be  heiself 
a  society,  governed  by  certain  laws,  informed  by  a  certain  princi- 
ple. Who  can  help  feeling,  that  amidst  all  the  dontradictions  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  sense  of  a  common  bond,  the  feeling  of  a  one 
spirit  and  a  one  object,  were  fiir  more  realized  than  they  had  been 
except  by  a  very  few  of  the  highest  minds  in  the  age  of  the  (Ecu- 
menical Councils  ?  And  this  is  surely  what  one  would  expect,  if 
one  really  believed  that  the  Church  was  under.  God's  government, 
and  that  He  was  making  its  meaning  and  power  manifest,  amidst 
all  the  perplexities  and  distractions  of  men's  self-will.  Now,  how- 
ever strange  it  may  appear,  the  connexion  of  Church  polity  with 
national  polity  was  certainly  the  means  of  keeping  this  feeling 
alive.  The  Greeks  could  not  look  upon  the  Church  as  a  kingdom^ 
because  they  had  nothing  to  teach  them  what  a  kingdom  was ; 
they  were  living  under  a  despot  with  whose  government  they  had 
DO  sympathy,  who  ruled  by  creatures  and  tools  not  as  the  centre  of 
a  social  order.  And  this  assertion  is  confirmed  by  a  fact  which 
seems  at  first  to  interfere  with  it,  and  to  supply  a  better  reason  for 
the  character  which  I  have  attributed  to  the  Western  Church.  The 
Pope,  it  will  be  said,  made  the  middle  ages  conscious  of  their 
Church  unity,  and  yet  the  Pope  was  the  great  antagonist  of  na- 
tional societies.  I  answer,  it  was  the  feeling  of  national  life  that 
grew  up  in  the  countries  of  the  West,  which  made  it  possible  that 
there  should  be  a  Bishop  assuming  the  position  which  the  Pope 
assumed.  When  once  the  national  feeling  had  been  strongly  de- 
veloped, it  was  impossible  to  view  the  Church  in  the  light  of  a 
mere  learned  school ;  men  were  obliged  to  look  upon  it  as  a  king- 
dom, for  it  was  exercising  the  powers  of  one,  and  in  no  other  cha- 
racter could  they  have  paid  it  homage.  Hence  it  was  possible  for 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  give  an  outward  formal  character  to  this 
kingdom,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and  though  amidst  con- 
tinual reluctations  and  manifestations  of  independence,  to  act  as 
the  feudal  superior  of  the  diflFerent  societies  into  which  Christen- 
dom was  divided.      But  mark  under  what   conditions  this   was 
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possible.    The  Pope  himself  becomes  the  sovereign  of  a  state ;  he 
does  honour  to  the  very  principle  he  is  setting  at  nought    I  feel,  of 
course,  all  the  anomaly  of  this  position  ;  but  it  explains,  I  think, 
clearly,  how  truly  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  Nations  should 
come  into  being,  and  how  necessary  this  was,  not  for  the  chastise-  ' 
ment  of  the  Church,  but  for  its  development.     And  to  return  to  the 
point  immediately  under  our  consideration,  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  new  position  of  those  who  differed  fxom  the  doctrine  or  order  of 
the  Church  is  explained.    In  the  first  age,  they  are  pronounced 
guilty  of  violating  the  tradition  and  creed  of  the  universal  society ; 
in  the  second  age,  they  are  treated  as  invaders  of  the  order  and 
unity  of  the  particular  state  in  which  they  are  found,  or  of  the  states 
generally,  so  far  as  they  feel  themselves  united  for  a  common  ob- 
ject ;  in  the  third  age,  the  state  feels  that  it  consults  its  own  peace 
better  by  leaving  them  alone,  by  allowing  them  a  settled  position, 
by  treating  them  as  the  rest  of  its  subjects.    I  have  already  said 
why  I  believe  that  each  state  will  continue  to  do  this  only  just  so 
long  as  it  maintains  its  relation  with  a  spiritual  society ;  why,  theY 
moment  it  becomes  a  mere  civil  body,  it  will  of  necessity  resort  to 
force  again  for  (he  putting  down  of  opinion.     But  now  I  am  look- 
ing at  the  question  in  another  light,  and  I  would  ask  whether  this 
is  not  a  most  important  step  in  the  plans  of  God.    First,  the  spiritu- 
al society  in  her  general  councils  took  cognizance  of  schisms  and 
heresies,  but  in  doing  so  she  ran  the  risk  of  seeming  to  be  herself 
only  the  maintainer  of  a  certain  system  of  opinions,  not  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  truth.     She  inadvertently  cultivated  the  very  spirit 
of  disputation  which  she  wished  to  check.    Next,  the  particular 
states  show  that  they  are  interested  in  the  repression  of  these 
schisms  and  heresies,  hereby  testifying  that  they  are  of  a  practical 
character,  that  they  do  really   interfere  with    government  and 
order.     But  in  bearing  this  testimony,  the  states  were  also  doing 
a  great  injury  to  the  Church  ;  they  were  putting  themselves  into  its 
place  ;  they  were  using  vulgar  visible  arms,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  invisible  and  spiritual  end. 

Lastly,  the  states  have  forebome,  or  are  inclined  to  forbear, 
from  these  experiments,  having  found  them  to  be  ineffectual.  But 
in  turn,  they  arc  inclined  to  look  upon  all  spiritual  matters  as  trans- 
acted between  quarrelling  schools  and  sects,  with  Vhomtfae  nationil 
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government  has  little  to  do  ;  except  when  they  become  very  vio- 
lent to  keep  peace  between  them ;  at  other  times  leaving  them  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  mutual  destruction.  Now,  I  say,  if  there  be 
a  Church  in  the  world,  these  are  circumstances  in  which  she  can 
produce  an  evidence  of  her  reality  which  she  could  not  produce  in 
either  of  the  previous  periods.  She  cannot  cut  off  heretics  from 
her  communion,  for  they  have  cut  themselves  off — they,  do  not  care 
for  her  communion.  But  she  can  show  that  she  has  that  secret 
power  within  her  which  may  unite  them  ;  that  those  nice  distinc- 
tions of  fathers  and  of  councils  were  not  really  distinctions  meant 
to  cause  separation,  but  to  prevent  it ;  meant  to  preserve  truth  in 
its  fulness  and  completeness  against  a  time,  when  men,  having 
tried  their  different  plans  and  methods  of  thought,  should  begin 
to  desire  that  which  would  reconcile  them,  and  when  they  should 
acknowledge  no  higher  evidence  of  a  divine  mission  in  any  body 
than  this,  that  it  satisfies  the  aspiration.  The  Church,  again, 
cannot  make  civil  rulers  perceive  that  she  has  a  power  of  the  sanie 
kind  which  they  possess,  for  when  they  have  fought  her  with  her 
own  weapons,  they  have  prevailed  and  she  has  been  foiled ;  but 
she  may  prove  to  them  that  she  has  another  power,  entirely  distinct 
from  theirs,  far  higher  than  theirs,  to  which  they  must  resort,  or 
perish  in  their  feebleness. 

6.  I  will  conclude  this  head  with  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the 
alleged  impossibility  of  recognising  a  one  Catholic  Church  under 
the  distinctions  and  limitations  of  national  bodies.  *  How,'  it  is 
asked,  *  can  a  Church  be  one  if  it  have  no  visible  tokens  of  unity  ? 
Those  who  dream  with  the  Quakers,  that  the  Church  is  a  purely  spir- 
itual unseen  body,  may  perchance  think  that  all  ceremonial  uniformity 
is  of  no  worth.  But  the  defenders  of  National  Churches  are  very 
far  from  any  such  notion  as  this.  They  require  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical organization  should  be  strict  and  formal.  Yet,  according  to 
them,  it  must  have  a  different  organization  in  every  country,  for 
there  can  be  no  general  councils,  seeing  that  every  thing  is  subject 
to  the  will  of  particular  princes,  and  seeing  that  even  provincial 
synods,  and  national  convocations,  are  regarded  with  great  jealousy 
by  the  civil  power.  What  can  happen,  then,  but  the  Church  should 
lose  all  the  features  by  which  its  identity  is  ascertained  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  that  it  should  gradually  become  more  and  more 
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accommodated  to  the  habits  of  particular  districts ;  till  at  last  it 
becomes  more  proud  of  that  which  separates  it  from  other  com- 
munities in  other  parts  of  the  world,  than  of  that  which  it  has  in 
common  with  them.' 

My  answer  to  these  arguments  is  this:  I  have  maintained 
against  the  Quaker,  that  there  are  certain  permanent  ordinances  in 
which  the  character  and  universality  of  the  Church  are  expressed ; 
she  does  not,  therefore,  depend  for  her  unity,  upon  the  faith  and 
feeling  of  her  particular  members,  but  bears  a  constant  and  abiding 
testimony  against  the  want  of  faith  or  feeling  in  any  or  all  of  them. 
If  this  be  a  true  doctrine,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  that  these  ordi- 
nances should  denote  the  universal  and  spiritual  society,  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  He  would  manifest  the  distinction  between 
them,  and  every  thing  which  is  but  accidentally  connected  with 
them.  Evidently  there  are  some  accidents  with  which  they  most 
of  necessity  be  connected.  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  must  be 
administered  in  some  mode ;  there  must  be  rules  about  the  juris- 
diction of  Bishops.  If  there  are  forms  of  prayer  there  must  be 
given  forms.  There  may  also,  of  course,  be  a  number  of  accidents 
which  are  not  necessary,  but  which,  from  particular  reasons,  have 
obtained  sacredness  in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  or  through  the 
whole  of  it.  Now  the  effect  of  the  general  legislation  which  the 
Church  possessed  in  the  early  ages,  was  unquestionably  to  connect 
together  a  particular  mode  of  treating  these  ordinances  with  the 
ordinance  itself.  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  the  wish  of  the  early 
Church ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  study  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  decrees  of  councils  would  lead  us  to  trace  a  very  cautions 
and  often  subtle  wisdom,  in  discriminating  between  that  which  was 
merely  of  needful  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  that  which  was  of 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  And  there  was  a  higher  wisdom 
than  this,  directing  the  practice  of  the  early  Church,  and  actually 
hindering  different  portions,  even  of  such  an  empire  as  the  Roman, 
frr^m  adhering  to  one  ritual  or  one  set  of  observances,  with  that 
fidelity  which  they  observed  in  preserving  the  Creed  and  the  ordi- 
nances. Still  the  result  of  oecumenical  government  in  some  degree 
to  those  who  lived  then — in  a  much  greater  degree  to  us  who 
merely  read  their  history, — is  to  efface  this  distinction,  and  to  pre> 
vent  us  from  contemplating  the  divine  «gn  in  its  own  simplicity 
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and  integrity,  as  separate  even  from  the  most^  desirable  and  indis- 
pensable arrangements  respecting  it. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Rome  tried  to  perpetuate  in  his  own  per- 
son this  oecumenical  legislation,  the  peril  became  infinitely  greater. 
The  most  fearful  confusion  arose  between  the  signs  of  the  Church, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  which  had  been  devl^  to 
make  these  signs  effectual.  Nothing  coold  so  obscure  the  divine 
origin  and  constitution  of  the  Church  as  this  confusion.  The 
eagerness  of  the  Church  to  claim  the  power  of  legislating  in 
emergencies  hid  the  fact  from  view,  that  she  was  resting  upon  any 
principles,  or  that  God  had  legislated  for  her.  At  the  same  time 
she  could  not  practically  maintain  a  legislation  which  was  purely 
universal ;  the  habits,  maxims,  and  precedents  of  different  localities 
interfered — only  to  make  the  confusion  of  authorities  and  obli- 
gations more  complete.  Then  came  the  Reformation,  as^rting 
the  law  of  God  as  something  paramount  to  the  law  of  the  Church, 
and,  when  its  maxims  were  perverted,  suggesti^  to  men  that  their 
wills  or  their  notions  were  superior  to  either.  Meantime,  howevei, 
the  Church  within  each  nation  had  begun  practically  to  claim 
for  itself  the  power  of  decreeing  rites  and  ceremonies.  That  claim, 
properly  considered  and  used,  was  the  greatest  witness  which  could 
be  borne  against  the  notion  that  Ordinances  and  Ceremonies  are 
the  same.  It  did  homage  to  the  one  as  the  gifts  to  the  Church 
universal ;  it  treated  the  other  as  needful  provisions  to  be  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  spiritual  body,  this  body  having  at  once  the 
strongest  obligation  to  teach  men  by  outward  evidences  that  they 
"were  members  of  one  family,  and  not  to  ^permit  its  own  theories 
or  notions  of  what  was  suitable  to  this  end  to  mix  with  the  great 
principles  of  God's  government.  Various  causes,  however,  inter- 
fered to  mar  the  effect  of  this  proclamation.  As  the  ecclesiastical 
body  in  any  particular  nation  found  itself  checked  by  the  self-will 
of  individuals  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  regulations  which  are 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  every  society,  and  which  acquire  an 
especial  sacredness  in  one  which  is  meant  to  be  the  pattern  of  a  hu- 
man fellowship ;  it  was  inclined  to  put  forth  its  pretensions  more 
strongly,  and  to  identify  that  which  is  decreed  with  the  very  being 
of  the  Church.    This  temper  was  especially  likely  to  prevail  in 
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nations  which  had  acquired  a  strict  civil  organizatioui  and  which 
were  continnally  exercising  their  powers  of  legislation.  The 
ecclesiastical  body  would  naturally  catch  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
itself  as  merely  existing  to  legislate,  and  would  be  more  proud  of 
the  rules  which  it  was  laying  down  for  its  own  government,  than 
of  all  the  influence  it  was  exerting  upon  the  heart  of  society. 
Supposing  such  a  tone  of  mind  to  become  prevalent,  I  can  conceiYe 
no  greater  mercy  than  that  the  civil  power  should  step  in  to  put  a  stop 
to  clerical  convocations,  or  to  discourage  provincial  synods.  But 
for  such  violence  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  National  Church  couM 
have  learnt  what  its  own  peculiar  powers  were.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  its  own  decrees ;  and,  above 
all,  that  it  must  have  lost  sight  of  the  only  grounds  of  unity  which 
it  can  have  with  the  members  of  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  to  me  that  by  this  discipline  it  has  been  manifested  wherein 
the  substance  and  essence  of  a  national  Church  consists ;  that  its 
sobftance  is  given  it  by  those  ordinances  which  belong  to  it  in 
common  with  Christians  elsewhere ;  that  its  essence  consists  in 
those  powers  which  belong  to  it  in  common  with  the  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  which  are  to  be  exerted  in  the  first  place  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  country.  When  this  lesson  has  been  well  learnt, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  each  national  Church  will  recover  its 
synods  and  its  convocations ;  for  then  she  will  know  how  to  use 
them.  Not  with  the  lust  of  legislation,  not  in  the  hope  of  accom- 
plishing her  chief  objects  by  decrees,  but  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying scruples,  of  leading  men  away  from  the  restless  study  of  what 
is  external,  by  not  compelling  them  to  arrange  and  deliberate  about 
it  for  themselves,  of  determining  those  ceremonies,  which  to  people 
of  a  particular  climate,  character,  and  constitution  best  express  the 
great  ideas  of  the  Church,  of  more  effectually  establishing  and  di- 
recting discipline  and  education,  of  promoting  fellowship  virith 
national  Churches  which  are  willing  to  acknowledge  themselves 
as  parts  of  a  great  Catholic  body. 

Whether  when  national  Churches  begin  to  understand  their  own 
position  they  may  not  once  more  send  their  representatives  to  a 
general  council,  and  whether  the  princes  of  the  different  nations 
may  not  feel  such  a  measure  helpful  instead  of  injurious  to  their 
objects,  I  wiU  not  mquire.    I  see  no  reason  why,  if  we  follow  Qod's 
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metfaody  we  may  not  arrive  at  mich  a  resalt,  thdagh  I  can  see  the 
atroingest  wby  if  we  Tiolate  that  method,  and  seek  to  hare  ah  in- 
dqiendent  existence,  no  conq^ib,  no  odmpacts,  ho  projects  of  union 
can  erer  be  otherwise  than  evil  in  thenttdtes  and  pregnant  with 
anabhief. 

Onght  we  to  say  then,  that  CSinrdi  nnitybehMigs  to  the  fint  mt 
eantnries,  and  that  since  national  distinctions  began,  there  have  been 
no  traces  of  iti  We  hare^  I  think,  been  able  to  perceive,  that  the 
aqparation  of  the  Gntk  from  tiie  Latin  Churches,  ^ich  is  so  fre- 
qnently  lamented  over,  and  wUch  oi^ht  to  be  a  great  cause  df 
diame  and  humiliation  to  both,  has,  neVMhdess,  led  to  very  blessed 
results,  bj  separating  the  Church  from  a  cruel  and  mischievous  ty- 
ranny, and  enabling  it  to  devdope  its  powers  under  freer  and  hap- 
pier condidons.  In  like  manner,  if  we  consider  the  subject  calmly 
and  soleflp«Iy«  net  onutting  repentance  for  our  dns  nor  thankfulness 
fiar  our  meieks,  we  shall»  I  bdieve,  perceive,  that^t  for  the  refog^ 
mation  in  the  sixteenth  centmjj  European  aode^  jnust  have  sank 
{  i^^^FoonXtion  of  an  infidel  world,  nomindly.raled  by_the  in- 
\  tf^pnngligHt  oTa  MIe  Italian  princq^tyj  really  dividedJinto  a 
\  numSg^L^^mpg  .states,  f  aob-  aiming  at  .the  roost  sejfialusbjects, 
\  each  only  looking  to  religion  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  them. 
From  that  time  it  hais  been  evident  to  thinking  persons,  that  there 
acfiJiEa J^rinciples  struggling  in  Christendom  for  supremacy ;  the 
one,  that  which  is  embodied  in  Protestantism,  resisting  the  claim  of 
the^spiritual  power  to  any  extra  national  domination,  and  always 
tending  to  set  at  nought  spiritual  authority  altogether ;  the  other^ 
that  which  is  embodied  in  Romanism,  resisting  the  attempts  of  the 
particular  states  to  divide  their  own  subjects  from  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom, continually  striving  to  uphold  the  Church  as  a  separate 
i  power,  and  to  set  at  nought  the  existence  of  each  particular  nation. 
These  principles  have  fought  together  in  Europe  for  centories.  If 
it  be  really  the  purpose  of  God  in  our  age  to  reconcile  them,  and  to 
cast  out  the  element  in  each  which  is  contrary  to  his  will,  and  which 
has  been  introduced  to  it  by  the  perverseness  of  men,  shall  we  whine 
about  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by  not  bemg  bom  at  a  time  when 
the  Church  vras  malring  its  first  struggling  efibrts  to  assert  its  own 
onityl  shall  we  not  rejoice  and  give  thanks,  that  we  are  bom  in 
these  latter  days  of  the  woiU,  when  all  things  are  hastening  to  tbor 
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consammatioD,  and  when  the  unity  of  the  Church  shall  be  demon- 
strfited  AP  ^<^  that  ground  upon  which  all  unity  in  nations  and  in  the 
hearLoLlDan  is  resting? 


SECTION  V. 
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Such  statements  as  these,  however  unacceptable  to  many  church- 
men, will  not  avail  to  conciliate  modern  politicians,  or  to  remove 
the  terrors  which  they  entertain  of  ecclesiastical  influence.  Per- 
haps they  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  power  which  I  claim  for  the 
spiritual  body  is  really  a  more  dangerous  one  than  that  which  I  re- 
nounce. 'To  admit  the  existence  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  is  the 
necessity  of  a  statesman's  position ;  nay,  he  has  not  much  right  to 
bomplain  of  the  necessity ;  it  helps  in  common  times  to  keep  other 
sects  quiet,  and  clergymen  indifferent.  But  when  you  say  that  this 
hierarchy  is  the  proper  educator  of  the  land,  you  are  not  content 
that  it  should  be  entertained  with  a  bauble.  You  wish  it  to  become 
practically  and  politically  mischievous.  That  power  which  can  ed- 
ucate a  land  must  rule  over  its  families,  over  its  arts,  its  literature, 
its  science,  its  ethics,  its  philosophy,  nay,  in  one  sense,  as  the  head 
of  the  professional  classes,  over  its  law  and  its  medicine.  These 
are  pretensions  which  no  government  in  this  day  can  tolerate  fur- 
ther than  as  it  is  compelled  to  tolerate  them  by  circumstances.  The 
religious  bodies  in  every  country  must  undoubtedly  affect  its  educa- 
tion for  good  or  for  evil;  but  they  are  happily  broken  into  frag-  . 
inents,  and  it  is  the  statesman's  business  to  see  that  they  act,  one 
and  all  of  them,  as  religious  bodies,  and  in  no  other  character.  The 
general  education  of  the  land  he  must  gradually  (for  unquestiona- 
bly there  are  many  difficulties  from  old  prejudices  and  institutions 
which  he  must  remove  before  he  can  fully  accomplish  his  desire)  i 
take  under  his  own  direction.  If  he  allows  it  to  be  superintended 
by  any  ecclesiastical  body,  that  body  becomes  just  as  dangerous  as 
the  Jesuits  have  ever  been.  For  where  has  lain  the  real  power  of 
the  Jesuits?  not  in  their  government  over  courts,  but  over  schools; 
not  in  the  poison  they  havq  been  able  to  infuse  into  the  ears  of 
monarchs,  half  so  much  as  in  the  maxims  of  ecclesiastical 
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lion  and  craft  which  they  have  communicated  to  children  along^ 
with  their  primen  and  their  grammars.' 

In  the  first  division  of  this  work  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  history  of  some  of  those  political  and  philosophical  movements, 
which  have  led  men  in  our  day  to  contemplate  education  as  the  only 
adequate  means  of  preserving  government  and  society.    I  showed 
that  the  course  of  thought  by  which  we  had  arrived  at  this  opinion, 
was  altogether  at  variance  with  the  practical  results  to  which  it 
seemed  to  be  leading.    The  statesman  demands  education  as  a 
power  for  acting  upon  the  spirits  of  men.     But  the  statesman  of 
our  day  has  distinctly  and  formally  repudiated  the  notion  that  he 
can  deal  with  the  spirits  of  men ;  he  has  blamed  his  forefathers  for 
assuming  any  such  authority.    It  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  that  when 
the  statesman  claimed  himself  to  be  the  educator  of  his  land,  he 
was  involved  in  a  strange  contradiction.    Yet  it  was  a  contradic- 
tion mto  which  he  had  fallen  most  naturally.     He  found  that  a  set 
of  warring  religious  bodies  were  not  competent  to  exercise  the  kind 
of  influence  over  his  subjects  which  he  feels  to  be  necessary  for 
them.    He  wants  them  to  be  united  and  harmonized ;  a  sect-educa- 
tor sets  them  at  strife.    He  will  therefore  do  what  he  can.    He  will 
leave  to  these  religious  bodies  the  right  of  teaching  their  own  dog- 
mas ;  whatever  else  is  included  in  the  idea  of  education  must  be 
taken  under  his  own  immediate  cognizance.     And  this  course,  awk- 
ward and  inconvenient  as  it  evidently  is,  nay,  destructive  of  the  very 
idea  of  education,  seemed  to  us  the  only  one  which  is  lefl  for  the 
modern  statesman,  unless  there  were  some  spiritual  body  existing 
in  the  heart  of  his  nation,  which  was  as  organic  as  the  civil  body, 
and  able  to  perform  those  functions  which  by  its  own  confession  it 
is  incompetent  to  perform.     Our  subsequent  inquiries  have  led  us 
to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  body ;  that  it  has  established  itself 
in  the  heart  of  every  European  nation ;  that  it  has  been  the  teacher 
of  every  nation ;  that  it  has  incorporated  itself  with  the  civil  soci- 
ety ;  that  the  statesman  finds  the  society  with  which  he  has  to  deal 
everywhere  bearing  witness  of  its  existence ;  that  he  is  obliged  to 
depose  this  body  from  its  functions  before  he  can  commence  school- 
master himself.    Such  is  the  state  of  the  question  at  present.     I 
shall  not  enter  into  it  at  large,  because  it  has  been  discussed  else- 
where.   But  it  is  necessary  for  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should 
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offer  some  indications  of  the  difference  between  the  effects  of  an 
education  given  by  a  national  Church  which  understands  its  own  '' 
powers  and  responsibilities,  and  one  ^ven,  first,  by  the  state ;  sec-  v 
ondly,  by  a  set  of  different  sects ;  thirdly,  by  an  ecclesiastical  extra-  "< 
national  order,  like  that  of  the  Jesuits.    That  I  may  follow  the 
method  in  which  I  have  supposed  the  objections  to  arise,  I  will 
speak  very  shortly  of  these  kinds  of  education  as  they  affect  family 
life,  science,  art  and  literature,  popular  ethics,  and  philosophy. 

L  1.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  more  than  once  on 
the  first  of  these  subjects.  I  have  shown  that  a  mere  religious 
body,  such  as  that  of  the  Quakers,  of  the  Calvinists,  &c.,  though  it 
may  regard  family  life  with  reverence,  though,  at  certain  stages  of 
its  existence,  it  may  even  have  preserved  family  life  in  great  purity, 
cannot  connect  the  institution  of  the  family,  as  such,  with  its  re- 
ligion. The  religious  man  is  one  who  chooses  for  himself;  who 
at  a  certain  time  has  been  led  to  seek  for  a  new  life,  and  a  new 
fellowship  expressive  of  this  new  life.  Such  is  the  notion  in  which 
a  sect  begins.  It  becomes  exceedingly  modified  when  the  sect 
has  established  itself.  Hereditary  feelings  and  sympathies  develope 
themselves ;  to  desert  the  faith  of  forefathers  begins  to  be  spoken 
of  as  an  evil.  But  still  the  religious  society  subsists  upon  this 
principle.  Those  who  are  admitted  into  its  privileges  do  not 
grow  into  them.  The  religious  body  is  looked  upon  as  something 
different  in  kind  from  the  family.  And  therefore  it  is  the  com- 
mon complaint  in  all  sects,  that  wherever  the  hereditary  habit  has 
begun  to  prevail,  the  religion  becomes  a  matter  of  course,  its 
power  is  exhausted  ;  some  violent  efforts  must  be  made  to  revive  it. 
Now  such  influences  as  these,  I  maintain,  cannot  by  possibility 
cultivate  the  family  life  of  a  nation.  They  do  not  bring  the  spir- 
itual life  into  any  direct  relation  with  the  life  of  natural  kinsman- 
ship.  And  in  a  day  when  so  many  influences  are  threatening 
household  sanctities,  when  so  many  schemes  of  universal  society 
exist  which  cast  them  aside  altogether,  the  statesman  who  has  ifb 
better  means  of  protecting  them  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
teaching  of  religious  sects,  must  be  prepared  to  see  them  perish 
altogether.  Where  there  are  no  political  influences  and  motives 
at  work,  no  trade-temper,  no  grand  philosophical  generalizations, 
the  religious  men  in  the  sects  may  hope  to  keep  alive  the  habit 
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of  respect  and  attachment  among  their  children.  Where  these 
are  abroad,  they  must  tremble ;  at  all  events,  he  who  believes  that 
the  existence  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  do- 
mestic relations,  must  tremble  if  these  be  their  only  guardians. 

2.  But  what  can  the  statesman  himself  do  by  his  education  ta 
protect  these  relations  1  Nothing  whatever.  Ought  I  not  rather 
to  say,  that  of  necessity  he  must  do  much  to  shake  the  confidence 
in  them,  and  to  impair  their  sacredness  ?  It  is  no  fault  of  his,  it 
is  the  necessity  of  his  position,  a  part  of  his  duty  that  he  should  aim 
at  making  men  citizens.  He  cannot  teach  them  to  be  sons  and 
brothers,  he  is  obliged  to  interfere  with  the  duties  which  belong  to 
them  in  these  capacities.  He  must  have  his  schools  established 
upon  the  express  principle,  that  the  parents  are  not  competent  to 
teach,  or  to  choose  teachers  themselves.  He  must  treat  the  author- 
ity of  the  father  as  if  its  sacredness  depended  upon  the  authority 
of  the  law.  All  wise  statesmen  of  antiquity  felt  this  difficulty,  and 
rejoiced  to  avail  themselves  of  such  means  as  they  had  of  escap- 
ing from  it  Modern  statesmen  should  surely  ask  themselves  with 
some  earnestness,  whether  any  helps  for  this  purpose  are  withia 
their  reach. 

3.  That  the  Jesuit  is  not  exactly  the  person  to  whom  one  caa 
safely  confide  the  custody  of  family  life  and  relations,  most  of  the 
persons  with  whom  I  am  now  arguing  will  acknowledge.  And 
perhaps  they  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  nay,  may  wonder 
that  I  should  make  such  a  concession,  that  the  evil  of  the  Jesuit's 
influence  does  not  arise  solely,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  from  the  particu- 
lar opinions  which  he  inculcates — that  if  there  could  be  a  Protest- 
ant order  of  the  same  kind,  it  would  be  almost  equally  mischiev- 
ous. And  wherein,  then,  upon  my  principle,  does  its  evil  consist  ? 
Precisely  in  this ;  1  believe  God  has  established  a  universal  Church 
in  the  world,  which  grew  out  of  a  family,  which  embodies  the 
idea  of  family  life  in  its  highest  possible  expansion.  That  idea, 
I  believe,  is  preserved  in  freshness  and  reality,  just  so  long  as  a  strict 
unbroken  connexion  is  kept  up  between  it  highest  form  and  its 
lowest ;  so  long  as  the  application  of  the  word  Father  to  Him  who 
was,  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come,  is  felt  to  be  no  figurative  abuse, 
but  rather  the  only  possible  explanation  of  its  most  ordinary  ap- 
plication.   And  I  believe  that  Ignatius  Loyola  established  a  uni- 
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versal  order  of  his  own  upon  a  principle  altogether.difier£ntiix)m 
tl^  divine  principle,  nay,  subversive  of  it ;  that  such  aaordficxanaot 
l^^tbie  means  of  preserving  any  part  of  the  true  consititutioiiJ2£fiOci- 
^y;  that  it  must  Be  continually  interfering  with  it,  and  substitut- 
ing  something  else  iu  the  place  of  it :  that»  above  all^  family  order 
and-  this  pseudo  ecclesiastical  order  must  be  perpetual,  irreconcila- 

ldi?^.£oemies* 

4  If  this  be  the  case,  I  need  not  spend  any  words  in  proving 
that  the  spiritual  and  universal  society  of  which  we  have  dis- 
covered the  signs,  seeing  that  it  assumes  the  family  to  be  taken 
by  baptism  into  God's  family,  seeing  that  it  supposes  all  civil  duties 
and  relations  to  grow  naturally  out  of  these  first  duties  and  rela- 
tions, and  seeing  that  it  looks  upon  the  highest  ecclesiastical  duties 
and  relations  as  connected  with  the  ordinary  social  duties,  should  be 
the  great  instrument  for  accomplishing  that  object  which  divided 
sects,  the  civil  power,  a  seemingly  universal  fellowship  cannot  ac- 
complish, that  of  building  up  and  sanctifying  the  domestic  society 
of  every  nation. 

II.  1.  How  far  religious  bodies  or  sects  can  be  trusted  with  the 
scientific  education  of  a  nation,  may  be  judged  from  the  difference 
of  the  feelings  with  which  they  have  regarded  science  at  different 
stages  of  their  history.  Almost  without  exception,  the  impulse  of 
every  sect,  when  its  religious  faith  and  sympathies  were  most  >^ 
s{rong,  has  been  to  look  at  science  as  something  wholly  aTien  from 
the  nature  of  faith,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  with  it.  Whether  this 
has  arisen  from  a  Manichean  horror  of  the  outward  world,  or  from 
a  dread  of  it  as  something  too  holy  to  be  touched,  or  merely  from 
a  dislike  of  the  slow  and  cold  methods  by  which  a  knowledge  of 
its  secrets  is  obtained,  or,  as  in  the  case'of  the  Quakers,  from  a  cer- 
tain dim  intuition  of  a  link  between  the  laws  of  physical  and 
spiritual  investigation  which  ordinary  philosophers  had  over- 
looked, the  result  has  been  the  same.  In  a  generation  or  two  the 
case  becomes  altogether  changed,  at  least  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance. Persons  arise  out  of  these  sects  who  show  a  genius  for 
physical  speculation,  and  devote  themselves  wholly  to  it ;  a  notion 
pervades  the  members  of  the  body  generally  that  such  pursuits  can  no 
longer  be  discouraged,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  their  fathers ;  a  few 
sturdy  Protestants  still  remain  to  warn  younger  men  against  perils 


•  «l^ 
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winch  a  rare  iiMitiDct  t«||p  them  are  most  real ;  others  who  haicy 
fhemselYes  mofe  wise  and  enlightenedi  and  yet  withal  veiy  reli- 
gionsy  explain  what  lessons  respecting  the  Divine  wisdomwid  good- 
MSB  may  he  gathered  from  natural  discoveries.  Tins  last  change 
strikes  some  as  a  very  promiring  one ;  to  me  it  seems  4hat  the  old 
state  of  things  was  for  better.  The  old  teachers  were  acting  out 
•  principle;  they  believed  that  the  business  of  man's  life  is  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  his  Creator  and  to  do  his  will;  thqr  did  not 
see  what  these  studies  had  to  do  with  this  great  end,  thoefore 
they  rejected  them.  Their  de8cendaii!l%!  when  they  first  enter 
opon  these  pnrsuitSi  do  not  complain  that  the  application  of  the 
nazim '  was  narrow ;  they  complain  that  the  maxim  itself  was 
naifow;  that  men,  if  they  attend  properly  to  their  religious 
daties,  may  bestow  a  fur  portion  of  their  time  upon  pursuits  which 
have  a  different  aim  and  motive.  Soon  of  course  these  pursuits  are  felt 
to  be  genuine  and  real,  the  religious  duties  artificial  and  traditional ; 
if  the  former  are  not  wholly  followed  and  the  latter  neglected, 
there  is,  at  all  events,  no  sympathy  between  them.  Then  if  there 
diould  come  a  religious  revival,  and  the  feelings  which  are  embo- 
£ed  m  the  different  sects  should  be  able  to  influence  public  opinion, 
and  to  create  what  is  called  a  religious  world,  the  expedient  is  re- 
sorted to,  of  making  sciences  tell  a  tale  about  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  A  moral  is  wrung 
out  of  its  facts,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  often  by  most  dishonest  con* 
struction  of  evidence,  oflen  by  positive  suppression  of  that  which 
has  been  proved.  If  any  fact  is  brought  to  light  which  opposes  a 
current  notion  in  theology  or  a  current  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  must  not  be  fairly  looked  at ;  the  question  is  raised  whether 
there  ought  to  be  such  a  fact,  and,  therefore,  whether  we  may  re- 
cognise ii  supposing  it  should  be  one.  The  scientific  men  are  right- 
ly disgusted.  They  see  that  not  only  the  cause  of  science  but  also 
of  honesty  is  at  stake,  they  begin  to  suspect  an  hypothesis  the  more 
for  its  gratifying  religious  feelings. 

2.  And  here  comes  in  the  civil  power,  and  sa}s,  *  This  we  can- 
not permit ;  our  subjects  must  be  taught  science  fairly  and  truly. 
We  must  have  railways  and  steam-engines.  In  the  present  state 
of  society,  our  very  handicraftsmen  must  understand  something  of 
the  regulations  of  that  machinery  which  they  have  to  work ;  the 
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knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  subjects  unknown  to  their  ancestors 
is  needful  for  them  ;  you  religious  men  may  impart  what  correc- 
tions or  draw  what  inferences  you  please,  we  must  teach  the  things, 
we  must  give  our  countrymen  a  scientific  culture.' 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  this  determination,  but  that 
I  believe  it  will  defeat  itself.  This  teaching  of  a  multitude  of  things 
is  not,  I  fancy,  scientific  culture,  but  is  fatal  to  it.  The  favourite 
name  with  those  who  defend  this  sort  of  education  is  the  name  of 
Bacon.  0  that  they  would  devote  some  real  pains  to  the  study  of 
Bacon!  They  would  find  him  denouncing  as  one  of  the  main  hin- 
derances  to  scientific  knowledge  and  scientific  progress,  the  desire 
for  facts  which  should  be  "  fructiferous"  and  not  "  luciferous,"  which  ^ 
should  lead  to  mere  results,  and  not  to  the  search  for  higher  princi- 
ples. The  whole  object  of  his  writings  was  to  teach  how  in  facts 
one  may  seek  for  laws ;  not  how,  out  of  a  heap  of  observations,  one 
may  make  first  a  theory  and  then  a  machine.  To  the  passion  for 
mere  effects,  and  what  are  called  practical  results,  he  attributed 
most  of  the  delusions  and  crimes  of  the  alchemists.  And  unques- 
tionably, if  he  were  to  reappear  in  our  day,  and  were  to  hear  him- 
self eulogized  as  the  man  who  had  taught  how  much  nobler  a  thing 
it  is  to  make  shoes  than  to  seek  for  principles,  he  would  believe 
that  the  very  mischiefs  out  of  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  de- 
livering his  countrymen,  were  coming  back  upon  them  through  the 
abuse  of  his  own  wisdom.  Yet  this  is  the  doctrine  which  the  states- 
man, who  is  merely  a  statesman,  does  inevitably  adopt ;  this  has 
ever  been  and  must  ever  be  the  maxim  of  a  state  education. 

3.  The  Jesuits  cannot  be  accused  of  neglecting  to  give  informa- 
tion on  physical  subjects  to  their  scholars.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
they  attempted  to  restore  old  theories  on  these  matters,  or  to  teach 
any  other  opinions  than  those  which  had  the  general  sanction  of 
philosophers  in  their  day.  As  the  Dominicans  and  the  Francis- 
cans were  the  means  of  reversing  the  papal  decree  against  Aristo- 
tle, so  it  seems  as  if  the  Jesuits  had  practically  reversed  the  decree 
against  Galileo,  rather  eagerly  availing  themselves  of  the  direction 
which  men's  minds  were  taking  towards  physical  inquiries,  to  turn 
them  away  from  inquiries  into  subjects  more  immediately  concern- 
ing themselves.  Here,  as  everywhere,  their  instruction  proceeded 
upon  one  principle,  and  in  one  regular,  coherent  system.    Teach 
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every  thing,  be  it  physics,  history,  or  philosophy,  in  such  wise  that 
the  student  shall  feel  he  is  not  apprehending  a  truth,  but  only  re- 
ceiving a  maxim  upon  trust,  or  studying  a  set  of  probabilities.  Act* 
ing  upon  this  rule,  they  could  publish  an  edition  of  the  '*  Principia," 
mentioning  that  the  main  doctrine  of  it  had  been  denounced  by  the 
Pope,  and  was  therefore  to  be  rejected ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
commending the  study  of  the  book  as  containing  a  series  of  very 
ingenious  arguments  and  apparent  demonstrations.  There  was  no 
curl  of  the  lip  in  this  utterance,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  nor, 
in  the  sense  we  commonly  give  to  the  word,  any  dishonesty.  The 
editors  did  not  believe  that  Newton  had  proved  his  point.  They 
)iad  not  enough  of  the  feeling  of  certainty  in  their  minds,  to  think 
that  any  thing  could  be  proved.  All  is  one  sea  of  doubts,  perplexi- 
ties, possibilities ;  the  great  necessity  is  to  feel  that  we  cannot  ar- 
rive at  truth,  and  that  therefore  we  must  submit  ourselves  to  an  in- 
fallible authority.  This  was  the  habit  of  their  mbd ;  whether  il 
was  a  true  one  or  no  the  religious  man  will  be  able  to  resolve  whea 
be  has  considered  its  effects  in  producing  the  skepticism  of  th^ 
eighteenth  century ;  the  scientific  man,  when  he  thinks  how  hope* 
less  of  progression  those  who  cherish  it  must  be. 

4.  Now  a  national  Church,  which  believes  that  it  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  inner  man,  just  as  the  civil  power  exists 
for  the  sake  of  the  outward  man — which  believes  that  it  has  a  com- 
mission and  vocation  for  this  end, — must  be  a  continual  witness 
against  all  these  notions  of  education.  She  cannot  tolerate  for  an 
instant  the  sectarian  notion,  that  the  study  of  the  laws  according^  to 
which  God  has  framed  this  universe  is  not  a  solemn  and  religious 
work,  to  be  carried  on  reverently,  in  connexion  with  the  study  of 
the  laws  upon  which  He  has  constructed  the  moral  universe.  As 
she  believes  that  there  is  a  method  for  arriving  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  constitution,  so  she  believes  that  there  is  a  method  for 
arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  There  may  be  a  connexion 
between  these  two  methods,  but  they  cannot  be  the  same.  The 
spiritual  method  is  not  honoured  when  you  compel  the  physical 
facts  into  obedience  to  it ;  you  are  certain  they  cannot  contradict 
it ;  you  are  sure  they  will,  at  all  events,  illustrate  it  ten  thousand 
fold  more  than  all  your  moralities  about  them  ever  can.  A  national 
Church  must  believe  in  the  highest  sense  that  what  is  is  right 
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This  is  the  pillar  of  her  own  existence ;  this  is  what  she  opposes  to 
the  maxim  of  the  world,  that  things  are  right  which  we  make  so 
by  our  rules  and  conventions ;  therefore  she  must  teach  her  chil- 
dren to  ask  bravely  and  boldly,  '^  What  is  ?'*  encouraging  them  by 
all  means  to  expect  an  answer ;  teaching  them  in  what  frame  of 
mind  to  wait  for  it,  to  receive  it,  to  give  thanks  for  it. 

But  this  lesson  is  very  unlike  that  one  which  the  civil  power 
seeks  to  inculcate  in  its  education.  The  spiritual  teacher  in  his  own 
sphere  is  occupied  in  leading  men  into  the  secret  heart  of  things,  in 
teaching  them  the  laws  of  their  own  being,  and  their  direct  relation 
to  the  Creator.  In  this  sphere  of  physical  science  he  must  act  upon 
the  same  principle.  He  cannot  merely  teach  facts  and  opinions,  he 
must  seek  to  guide  his  pupil  into  the  knowledge  of  laws.  This 
method  he  will  follow  with  the  higher  or  professional  classes  who 
are  submitted  to  bis  discipline.  He  cannot  change  it,  though  he 
may  alter  altogether  hb  scheme  of  instruction  when  he  is  occupied 
with  the  lowest  classes.  For  these,  too,  consist  of  men ;  of  men  who 
want  to  know,  and  who  have  a  right  to  know  what  that  order  is  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  what  the  meaning  of  the  things  which  they 
are  doing  is ;  who  must  not  merely  be  taught  what  they  are  to  do, 
or  merely  be  furnished  with  rules  for  doing  it. 

And  therefore  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  such  a  teacher 
looks  upon  authority,  not  in  the  way  in  which  the  Jesuit  does,  as  a 
substitute  for  truth,  but  as  that  which  is  to  put  us  in  the  right  way 
of  searching  after  it  A  national  Church  believes  that  she  is  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  nation  by  Him,  *  who  for  this  end  was  born,  and  for 
this  end  came  into  the  world,  that  He  might  bear  witness  to  the 
truth,'  in  order  that  she  may  bear  witness  of  it ;  and  may  rebuke 
the  slavish  and  godless  tempers  which  hinder  men  in  any  direction 
from  coveting  it ;  and  that  by  leading  them  to  know  it  she  may 
make  them  free. 

III.  The  treatment  which  literature  and  art  are  likely  to  receive 
from  these  different  classes  may  be  conjectured  from  the  remarks^ 
which  have  been  just  made.  Sects  in  their  infancy  reject  both  as 
worldly  and  heathenish,  in  their  manhood  and  decline  tolerate  them 
as  necessary  indulgences,  or  endeavour  to  make  them  religious  by 
sugaring  them  over  with  a  Christian  phraseology.  The  civil  power 
encourages  both,  because  they  furnish  certain  measures  of  diver- 
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sion  and  entertainment  to  different  classes  of  the  community ;  but 
determines  their  value  by  the  degree  in  which  they  minister  to  im- 
mediate utility.  The  Jesuit  favours  all  that  kind  of  literary  dili- 
gence which  exhibits  itself  in  laborious  compilations,  annals, 
chronologies,  &c. ;  all  that  kind  of  art  which  may  help  to  connect 
devotion  more  closely  with  the  senses.  So  that  in  each  of  these 
forms  of  education  there  is,  from  diflferent  causes,  the  same  tenden- 
cy to  give  to  human  utterances,  whether  in  books,  or  pictures,  or 
sculpture,  or  music,  or  architecture,  an  artificial,  outward,  fictitious 
character ;  to  make  them  insincere  expressions  of  that  which  is  ac- 
tually in  the  hearts  of  men ;  or  else  to  make  those  hearts  themselves 
insincere,  by  leading  them  constantly  to  aim  at  the  production  of 
some  effect  to  which  the  names,  "  moral,  useful,  religious,"  by  a 
great  abuse  of  language  are  applied.  But  if  there  be  any  body 
which  really  believes  that  it  has  a  commission  to  cultivate  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  a  nation ;  to  call  forth  in  it  that  which  is  truest  and 
noblest ;  to  awaken  the  reason,  the  understanding,  the  affections ; 
to  give  them  their  key  note,  to  bring  out  their  different  harmonies ; 
such  a  body  will  feel  that  the  men  to  whom  God  has  given  the 
power  of  expressing  their  own  minds  and  the  minds  of  their  age, 
whether  in  words  or  in  sensible  forms,  have  a  high  vocation  and  a 
mighty  responsibility ;  that  the  influences  of  the  world  are  likely  to 
choke  their  powers  and  prevent  them  from  freely  and  happily  ex- 
panding ;  that  the  spiritual  mother  is  to  brood  over  them  with  ten- 
der and  affectionate  care ;  to  cheer  them  on  amid  outward  and  in- 
ward discouragements ;  to  give  them  the  soothing  food  and  medi* 
cine  of  peaceful  devotions  and  outward  images  of  serenity  and  quiet- 
ness ;  to  stir  them  up  by  heroical  examples,  to  make  them  conscious 
of  their  relation  to  the  past  and  the  future ;  to  hold  forth  high  and 
distant  ends,  that  they  may  not  be  crushed  by  the  influences  of  their 
age,  or  be  tempted  to  court  its  approbation  ;  to  humble  them  that 
they  may  be  exalted ;  to  teach  them  how  they  may  discover  the 
invisible  in  the  visible,  instead  of  confounding  them  and  bringing 
the  higher  under  the  conditions  of  the  lower.  While  thus  training 
the  more  illustrious  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  she  is  really 
marking  out  the  course  by  which  all  should  be  trained  who  are  to 
be  citizens  indeed ;  for  to  each  God  has  committed  some  trust, 
which  may  be  fulfilled  for  his  glory  and  for  the  good  of  the  land. 
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IV.  1.  I  will  conclude  this  subject  with  a  few  words  upon  the 
subject  of  ethics.  Strictly  speaking,  the  sectarian  does  not  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  such  a  study.  For  he  looks  upon  the  religious 
man  as  taken  into  a  position  altogether  different  from  that  which 
other  men  occupy.  He  and  they  are  not  under  the  same  law. 
There  is  a  set  of  rules  and  maxims  which  they  must  observe,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  members  of  the  family  and  citizens  of 
the  community  to  which  they  belong.  The  religious  man  submits 
to  these,  but  he  is  subject  to  another  set  of  Gospel  influences,  with 
which  the  ordinary  man  has  nothing  to  do.  Christian  ethics  mean 
the  religion  of  the  heart  according  to  the  Bible,  they  apply  only  to 
the  converted ;  worldly  ethics  mean  the  regulation  of  the  conduct 
according  to  the  rules  and  maxims  which  are  received  among 
worldly  men,  these  apply  to  the  unconverted.  Upon  this  showing 
a  morality  for  man  as  man  does  not  exist. 

2.  Accordingly  the  statesman  interferes,  and  says  in  this  case  as 
in  the  others,  *  Then  you  shall  teach  that  morality  which  belongs 
to  your  position ;  I  will  teach  that  which  belongs  to  mine.  Men 
must  acknowledge  some  rule  of  life.  These  subjects  of  mine,  call 
them  converted  or  unconverted,  must  be  trained  to  some  sense  of 
their  relations  to  each  other.  Mere  legal  penalties  are  not  sufli- 
cient  for  them,  they  must  be  taught  some  reason  for  their  conduct, 
some  method  of  self-government.'  Of  course  these  reasons  and 
these  methods  must  turn  upon  maxims  of  self-^interest.  How  can 
they  turn  upon  any  other  maxims?  The  statesman  has  been 
warned  off*  the  religious  ground,  this  is  all  that  remains  to  him. 

3.  Of  Jesuit  ethics  I  need  not  speak  at  length,  they  are 
in  sufficiently  bad  odour  among  us,  and  probably  in  most  nations 
of  the  Continent.  What  I  wish  to  remark  is,  that  all  the  evil 
which  is  in  them  has  flowed  from  that  first  principle  of  establish- 
ing an  universal  order  upon  a  human  calculation  of  what  is  ex- 
pedient for  the  preservation  of  the  Church  and  of  religion.  Once 
construct  a  society  of  such  power  and  of  such  coherency  as  the  Jesuit 
society,  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  preserva* 
tion  of  this  order  should  not  begin  to  be  regarded  as  the  one  great  end, 
to  which  every  other  is  subordinate.  To  keep  this  great  machine  in 
motion,  to  make  it  effective,  every  thing  must  be  sacrificed.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  one  pernicious  maxim  in  the  Institute  which 
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may  not  be  legitimately  deduced  from  this  primary  assumption.  The 
Jesuits  feel,  about  morality,  as  about  science,  not  that  it  is^  but 
that  it  has  been  madey  and,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  remade  for  a 
higher  object.  The  world  has  framed  its  maxims  in  order  to  keep 
itself  alive ;  he  may  frame  his  maxims  in  order  to  keep  the  holy 
religious  order  alive.  The  object  is  surely  better ;  the  ways  in 
both  cases  are  determined  by  arrangement  and  convention. 

4.  Once  again,  I  say  a  national  Church  exists  to  protest  against 
these  outrages  upon  that  which  is  the  very  ground  of  a  nation^s 
existence.  It  affirms  morality  to  be  universal,  in  its  highest  form 
to  be  meant  for  all  men  and  to  be  attainable  by  all  men,  seeing 
that  the  covenant  of  Baptism  takes  all  who  will  receive  it  into  the 
highest  state  which  a  man  on  earth  can  enjoy;  the  state  in  which 
he  has  all  helps  for  resisting  the  powers  of  the  flesh,  the  world, 
and  the  devil,  which  are  seeking  to  rob  him  of  his  human  privilege. 
It  affirms  morality  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  selfishness,  not  in 
its  highest  forms  merely,  but  in  its  lowest ;  the  penalties  of  the 
lawgiver,  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  being  alike  directed  against 
this  sin ;  one  denouncing  its  outward  effects,  the  other  aiming  at 
the  extirpation  of  the  internal  disease.  It  declares  morality,  not  in 
its  highest  forms  only  but  in  its  lowest,  to  be  grounded  upon  the 
character  and  will  of  God  ;  subjection  to  that  will  being  the  lesson 
inculcated  by  the  law,  conformity  to  that  character  being  the 
effect  produced  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  And,  therefore,  of 
necessity  it  must  hate  and  curse  all  such  schemes  of  morality  as 
the  Jesuits  have  sanctioned ;  schemes  which  pervert  the  truth,  that 
each  individual  case  has  peculiar  points  and  delicate  complications 
of  its  own  which  require  wisdom  and  refinement  and  a  freedom 
Irom  rash  habits  of  judging  in  the  person  who  deals  in  them,  into 
the  confounding  doctrine  that  there  is  no  common  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  that  no  conscience  for  perceiving  that  law  exists  in  the 
creatures  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

I  have  but  two  remarks  to  make  before  I  conclude  this  head  ol 
roy  subject.  The  first  is,  that  I  believe  all  the  defects  in  national 
Churches,  and  in  the  education  which  they  have  communicated, 
may  be  traced  to  a  notion  which  has  prevailed  far  too  generally  in 
the  members  and  ministers  of  them ;  either  that  their  position  is 
sectarian,  that  they  are  merely  civil  bodies  constructed  for  certain 
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civil  ends;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  merely  parts  of  a 
religious  society  or  order  existing  for  purposes  wholly  foreign  to 
those  for  which  the  civil  power  exists.  Should  therefore  any  op- 
ponent produce  facts^which  illustrate  the  weakness  and  inefficiency 
of  these  Churches,  or  of  any  one  of  them,  I  shall  be  most  willing 
to  consider  his  statements.  I  am  satisfied  they  will  all  tend  to 
the  confirmation  of  mine,  that  they  will  all  tend  to  prove  the  inherent 
viciousness  of  those  schemes  of  education  which  have  at  different 
periods  suggested  themselves  as  most  plausible  and  satisfactory, 
that  they  will  furnish  another  reason  why  every  national  Church 
should  understand  its  own  high  position,  and  should  zealously  assert 
it  My  other  remark  is  addressed  to  the  statesman.  He  has  felt  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  he  feels  still,  the  peril  of  Jesuit  influence, 
and  the  necessity  of  guarding  himself  against  it.  But  what  can 
he  do  ?  If  he  tries  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  there  is  one  Catholio 
Church  in  the  world,  and  treats  religion  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
matter  of  private  sectarian  opinion,  he  will  not  hinder  the  Jesuit^ 
from  entering  his  dominions  and  becoming  masters  of  his  schools. 
His  tolerant  maxims  will  make  their  settlement  more  easy  i  the 
earnest  cry  which  will  be  raised  throughout  a  land  lefl  to  sectariattr 
influence  for  some  united  body,  some  organic  fellowship,  will  cause 
thw^jppearance  to  be  hailed  with  delight.  Will  he,  then,  in 
S^fir  resort  to  his  own  peculiar  powers  1  Will  he  proscribe! 
•lid  banish  the  intruders,  or  put  them  to  death  1  These  methods, 
be  knows,  have  been  tried  and  tried  in  vain ;  the  crushed  order 
has  risen  with  all  its  other  influences  made  stronger  by  the  credit  of 
persecution  and  of  martyrdom.  One  barrier,  and  one  alone,  this  , 
subtle  and  Protean  society  knows  that  it  cannot  break  through.  A  I 
national  Church,  strong  in  the  conviction  of  its^pwn  distinct  pow-  / 
ers,  paying  respectful  homage  to  those  of  the  state,  educating  all 
classes  to  be  citizens  by  making  them  men ;  this  is  a  spectacles 
which  the  Jesuit  regards  with  wonder  and  despair.  Where  there  ii^ 
such  a  national  Church  he  may  be  safely  allowed  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  land ;  the  sting  of  his  order  is  taken  away ;  he  may 
btteome  a  worthy  and  respectable  member  of  the  commonwealth. 
If  the  statesman  be  convinced  that  the  maiming  and  ultimate  sup- 
pression of  such  a  Church  is  the  true  object  of  his  policy,  he  mvaH 
invent  some  new  charm  for  laying  this  enemy.    None  has  yet  beetl 
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SECTION  VI. 

THE  MODERN   INTERPRETERS   OF  PROPHECT. 

There  is  one  class  of  persons  for  whom  I  entertain  a  sincere 
respect,  who  may,  I  fear,  be  offended  by  some  of  these  observations : 
I  allude  to  the  modern  interpreters  of  Prophecy.  First,  they  will 
think  that  while  I  have  professed  great  reverence  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  containing  the  national  history  of  the  Jews,  I  have  over- 
looked one  of  its  most  remarkable  features,  its  promise  of  perma- 
nence and  restoration  to  God's  ancient  people ;  that  hereby  I  have 
shown  an  indifference  to  the  words  of  inspiration,  and  a  preference 
for  my  own  theories.  2dly,  They  will  say  that  my  notion  of  a 
divine  constitution  already  established,  which  is  not  merely  spi- 
ritual and  universal  but  national,  practically  sets  aside  the  doctrine 
of  the  second  coming  of  Him  who  is  to  make  all  things  new. 
Srdly,  That  when  I  have  spoken  of  the  Romish  system  as  distinct 
from  the  Latin  Church,  I  have  overlooked  the  clear  declarations  of 
the  divine  word  respecting  the  judgments  upon  the  apostasy  and 
the  ultimate  excision  of  all  bodies  which  belong  to  it. 

1.  I  agree  with  those  who  look  forward  to  a  national  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews,  that  much  of  the  language  which  is  commonly 
applied  to  their  views,  is  the  result  of  prejudice  and  misapprehen- 
sion. I  do  not,  for  instance,  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
<  camaT  when  it  is  used  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine,  that  other 
prifileges  exist  besides  those  which  belong  to  the  Church  as  a  spi- 
ritual body,  and  that  of  these  the  Jews  were  formerly  and  shall  be 
hereafter  the  possessors.  If  I  am  right,  these  privileges  are  just  as 
necessary  witnesses  against  carnality  (when  by  carnality  is  meant 
the  inclination  of  that  flesh  which  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be),  as  those  which  directly  appertain  to  us  as 
children  of  God  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  \  nay,  in 
one  sense,  they  are  stronger  witnesses  against  this  carnality,  for 
they  come  more  directly  into  contact  with  the  acts  and  proceedings 
of  our  earthly  life,  which  are  wont  to  call  it  forth.  And  so  far 
from  considering  this  witness  as  less  belonging  to  our  age  than  to 
previous  ages,  I  believe  it  is  our  characteristic  infirmity,  that  we 
are  disposed  to  place  religion  in  a  middle  region,  and  that  we  will 
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not  understand  it  either  in  its  most  transcendent  character  or  in  its 
application  to  common  doings  and  daily  occurrences.  I  cannot 
help,  therefore,  suspecting  these  phrases  about  carnality  ;  they  in- 
dicate a  tendency  which  the  sight  of  a  national  commonwealth, 
constituted  as  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was,  might  counteract 
more  effectually  than  any  thing  which  one  sees  at  this  time,  or  per- 
haps has  seen  at  any  time,  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Neither,  again, 
do  I  understand  how  the  reappearance  of  such  a  commonwealth  on 
the  very  soil  which  was  the  original  seat  of  it,  could  be  other  than 
a  very  marvellous  and  glorious  testimony  to  the  mighty  scheme 
which  God,  whose  works  are  known  to  Him  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  has  been  carrying  on,  and  which  no  human  self-will 
can  frustrate.  To  me  it  seems  that  every  thing  is  tending  towards 
this  result ;  that  so  strange  a  body  as  the  Israelites  are  could  not 
have  been  permitted  to  exist  for  so  many  generations  unconnected 
with  any  country  or  polity,  if  such  a  destiny  were  not  in  reserve 
for  them ;  that  it  is  a  strange  and  painful  effort  for  the  mind  even 
to  imagine  all  traces  of  national  distinctness  lost  in  men  who,  in 
their  glory  and  depression,  have  been  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years  witnesses  for  the  existence  of  such  distinctness;  that  this 
miracle  would  be  infinitely  more  startling  than  the  establishment  of 
a  Hebrew  commonwealth  in  Palestine;  but  that  the  first  miracle 
would  be  in  violation  of  all  the  analogy  of  God's  dealings,  the 
other,  the  natural  consummation  of  them. 

These  conclusions  seem  to  me  so  reasonable,  that  I  cannot  help 
asking  myself  why  I  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
them,  and  why  so  many  persons,  less  hindered  than  I  may  be  by 
prejudice  or  want  of  faith,  should  still  experience  the  same  diffi- 
culty so  strongly.  And  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  claims  of  the  Jews  are  ordinarily  stated  has  been,  at  all 
events,  one  great  obstacle  to  our  acknowledging  them.  At  one 
time  it  would  seem  as  if  the  modern  interpreters  of  prophecy  ex* 
pected  that  the  Jewish  nation  should  take  the  place  of  the  univer- 
sal Church ;  at  another,  as  if  they  expected  Jerusalem  to  be  the 
centre  of  that  Church  in  the  next  age,  even  as  Rome  has  tried  to 
be  the  centre  of  it  in  this ;  at  another,  as  if  they  believed  that  in  the 
restoration  of  all  things,  the  Jews  were  to  furnish  the  one  specimen 
of  a  true  and  godly  nation.    Now  it  k  very  posnble  that  none  Af 
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these  views  may  really  be  entertained  by  those  who  use  language 
which  appears  to  import  them.  But  surely  the  very  approxima- 
tion to  such  notions  may  well  inspire  good  men  with  some  alarm. 
If  we  are  to  relapse  into  a  national  dispensation,  if  the  idea  of  the 
universal  Church  is  to  be  absorbed  in  that  of  an  exclusive  society, 
all  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers,  it  seems  to  me,  are  set  at 
nought ;  the  very  truth  of  which  the  Old  Testament  history  was 
pregnant  has  come  to  nothing ;  the  mighty  conflicts  of  St.  Paul,  to 
prove  that  it  had  actually  been  brought  into  light,  were  idle  and 
vain ;  the  last  eighteen  centuries  have  been  a  dead  blank  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  If,  again,  the  principle  be  admitted,  that  in 
any  corner  of  the  universe,  in  profane  land  or  in  holy  land,  the 
spiritual  Church  can  find  a  visible  capital  for  herself,  the  principle 
of  Romanism  seems  to  be  confirmed,  and  all  the  sad  experiments 
which  have  demonstrated  it  to  be  an  ungodly  principle  are  set 
aside,  as  of  no  worth.  If,  lastly,  the  Jewish  nation  or  the  Jewish 
Church  is  to  exalt  itself  in  solitary  greatness  over  the  ruins  of  a 
fiedlen  universe,  it  seems  to  me  that  Isaiah  and  the  prophets  were 
wrong,  and  the  Pharisees  in  the  days  of  our  Lord's  incarnation 
strictly  right.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  Isaiah  and  the  prophets 
looked  forward  to  a  universal  dispensation,  to  a  Church  which 
should  develop  itself  out  of  a  particular  nation ;  but  I  mean  that 
they  uniformly  speak  of  Judea,  even  in  their  time,  as  the  centre  of 
a  set  of  countries,  each  of  which  was  (or  was  trying  to  be)  a  nation. 
The  burden  of  the  *  Valley  of  Vision'  stands  not  alone,  it  is  connect- 
ed with  the  burden  of  Egypt  and  the  burden  of  Moab,  with  the 
burden  of  Tyre  and  with  the  burden  of  Damascus.     The  Jewish 

^  nation  interprets  to  each  of  these  what  it  ought  to  be.  But  each 
is  looked  upon  as  standing  in  some  relation  to  the  Lord  God  of  the 
Hebrews;   each  as  connected  with  his  scheme  of  judgment  and 

^  mercy,  each  as  threatened  by  the  same  Babylonian  power.  This 
feeling  had  been  wholly  lost  by  the  Pharisees  3  their  only  desire 
was  that  Judea  might  be  supreme  as  Rome  was  supreme,  that  it 
might,  in  fact,  be  that  Babylonian  monarchy  against  which  it  had 
been  for  so  many  generations  bearing  testimony.  But  supposing 
all  these  views  of  Jewish  restoration  were  abandoned,  then,  I  think, 
that  the  way  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  state  in  this  chapter 
may  possibly  strike  earnest  and  thoughtful  men  as  the  true  explana- 
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tion  and  justification  of  an  idea  which  they  cherish  so  devoutly, 
and  which  I  hope  they  may  not  be  obliged,  through  the  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents  or  through  their  own  inconsistencies,  to 
abandon. 

I  look  upon  the  Jewish  nation  as  an  abiding  sign  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  the  honour  which  God  has  put  upon  national  life, 
and  of  his  will  that  the  Church  should  never  strive  to  set  its^Il.up 
as  something  separate  from  the  nations.     I  look  upon  it  as  the  sign 
to  each  nation  in  the  East  or  West  of  the  law  under  which  it  is 
constituted,  and  according  to  which  it  will  be  judged.     And  be- 
cause I  believe  this  to  be  a  true  unchangeable  law,  therefore  I  be- 
lieve it  will  at  last  make  itself  good  in  each  case.    One  great  cen- 
tral manifestation  of  it  may  be,  and  I  trust  and  believe  will  be,  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.     And  that  restoration 
will,  as  I  hope,  be  followed  by  the  restoration  to  national  life,  in 
connexion    with    Christian  and  catholic  life,  of  those  countries 
which  are  now  combined  under  the  sceptre  of  the  prophet,  separa- 
ted from  each  other  by  the  most  violent  sectarian  controversies,  in- 
capable of  understanding  how  they  may  be  distinct  and  yet  one. 
In  a  Christian  Jew  a  Mahometan  sees  what  he  was  meant  to  be ; 
sees  the  truth  embodied  which  he  has  been  twisting  into  a  denial 
and  a  falsehood.     I  cannot,  therefore,  quarrel  with  the  conviction 
of  those  who  dream  that  Jews  will  be  the  agents  in  the  conversion 
of  Mahometans,  and  that  a  Hebrew  nation  will  be  the  sun  and 
centre  of  the  Eastern  world.     But  if  no  one  pretends  that  such  a 
result  will  be  accomplished  without  great  conflicts  and  heavy  judg- 
ments, why  may  I  not  suppose  that  the  West  will,  through  the  like 
process,  attain  to  a  like  blessing  ?    Why  may  I  not  suppose  that 
the  principle  of  Judaism  will  be  asserted,  the  exclusiveness  of  Pha* 
risaism  be  confounded,  by  the  full  development  of  European  na- 
tions, and  of  their  colonies  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  uni- 
versal Church  being  still  the  life-giving  power,  the  uniting  princi- 
ple to  them  all  ? 

2.  But  it  is  indeed  a  decisive  confutation  of  all  these  hopes,  if 
they  set  at  nought  that  truth  of  the  second  appearing  of  our  Lord, 
upon  which  the  Church  has  been  resting  in  her  gpreatest  troubles, 
and  to  which  the  Scriptures  urge  us  so  continually  to  look  forward. 
I  should  be  more  sony  perhaps  than  mosl»  to  nqr  a  word  which 
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oonld  weaken  this  fiuth  io  any  nuod,  because  it  seems  to  me  tliaf 
tbe  leriTal  of  it  in  our  day  has  been  one  great  means  of  lemoriDg 
the  doads  which  had  hindered  ns  from  looking  at  Christ's  Choich 
as  a  Kingdom,  and  from  connecting  all  individual  blesangs  and  re- 
wards with  its  existence  and  its  establidiment  m  that  character. 
The  wretched  notion  of  a  private  selfidi  Heaven,  where  compensa- 
X  tion  shall  be  made  for  troubles  incurred,  and  prizes  given  for  duties 
performed  in  this  lower  sphere— this  unnatural  notion,  dothbg  it- 
self in  the  language  of  Scripture  and  of  other  days  of  the  Chmrchy 
hut  severing  that  language  from  the  idea  with  which  it  was  always 
impregnated,  and  connecting  it  with  our  low,  grovelling,  mercan- 
tile habits  of  feeling,  had  infused  itself  into  our  popular  teachings 
and  our  theological  boolou    It  could  not  be  driven  out  by  those 

^  who  merely  preadicd  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  for  they, 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  seemed 

^  to  take  away  the  hope  of  reward  altogether,  and  while  giving  a 
present  rdirf  to  the  conscience,  to  leave  the  heart  and  spirit  with- 
ont  any  future  object  after  which  they  might  aspire.  If  to  the  state 
of  ftding  which  either  of  these  forms  of  teaching  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce, there  has  succeeded  in  any  country  of  Europe  a  vague  and 
indistinct,  but  still  perhaps  a  real  acknowledgment  of  another  end 
which  men  may  seek  after,  than  the  selfish  individual  end,  even  the 
end  of  beholding  Him  in  whom  is  no  selfishness,  no  darkness  at  all, 
of  sharing  the  light  of  a  common  sun,  of  feeling  a  common  warmth 
and  life  from  his  rays,  the  change,  I  believe,  must  be  ascribed  in  a 
great  measure  to  those  who  have  steadfastly  asserted,  amidst  much 
opposition  from  others,  and  much  discouragement  from  the  confu- 
tation of  their  own  favourite  schemes  of  interpretation,  the  doctrine 
that  the  Church  is  to  live  in  the  expectation  of  the  appearance  and 
the  triumph  of  her  Head. 

But  the  more  strongly  I  feel  our  obligation  to  these  teachers  on 
this  account,  the  more  I  must  regret,  not  perhaps  particular  cru- 
dities of  opinion  which  may  have  mingled  themselves  with  this 
faith,  for  these  we  must  always  expect,  but  any  great  central  con- 
fusion which  may  have  weakened  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests, 
made  it  unacceptable  to  wise  and  thoughtful  men,  and  given  an 
almost  unlimited  license  to  the  speculations  of  those  who  are  not 
thoughtful  or  vrise.    Such  a  confusion  seems  to  me  to  lurk  in  the 
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notion  that  the  Advent,  or,  as  St.  Paul  far  more  frequently  describes 
it,  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord,  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  order^ 
and  constitution  of  things.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  phrases  in 
Scripture  which  refer  to  this  event  positively  refute  any  such  imagi- 
nation. The  appearance  of  a  light  which  shall  show  things  as  they 
are,  and  before  which  the  darkness  shall  flee  away,  the  day  of  judg- 
ment and  distinction,  the  gathering  of  all  together  in  one,  the  resto- 
ration of  all  things,  this  is  the  language  in  which  we  are  taught  to 
express  our  thoughts  and  anticipations  respecting  the  future.  Nay, 
such  is  the  language  we  are  obliged  to  use,  even  though  our  own 
theories  might  suggest  some  other  as  more  suitable.  And  what  do 
such  words  imply,  but  the  full  evidence  and  demonstration  of  that 
which  is  now  ;  the  dispersion  of  all  the  shadows  and  appearances 
which  have  counterfeited  it  or  have  hidden  it  from  view  ?  What 
do  they  imply,  but  the  existence  of  a  kingdom,  or  order,  or  consti- 
tution, which  men  have  been  trying  to  set  at  nought  and  deny,  but 
under  which  they  have  been  living  notwithstanding,  and  which,  in 
the  clear  sunlight  of  that  day,  is  shown  to  be  the  only  one  under 
which  they  can  live  ?  Is  not  this  view  of  the  case  exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  language  of  those  who  speak  most  about  the 
second  Advent,  when  they  say  that  it  will  take  place  at  a  period  of 
great  darkness  and  almast  universal  denial  1  Denial  of  what  1 — if 
not  of  a  truth  which  has  always  been  recognised  in  our  institutions 
and  our  ordinary  habits,  which  men  have  only  just  found  courage 
utterly  to  reject  as  inconsistent  with  their  conduct  and  their  other 
professions,  at  the  moment  which  shall  show  that  conduct  and  those 
professions  to  have  been  false,  the  witness  of  conscience  against 
them,  and  in  favour  of  that  which  they  resisted,  to  be  true  ?  Is 
there  any  shelter  from  this  conclusion  in  the  distinction  between  the 
spiritual  dispensation,  or  spiritual  kingdom  which  has  existed  since 
our  Lord's  first  Advent,  and  the  outward  visible  kingdom  which 
shall  be  established  after  his  second  ?  If  by  the  words  outward 
and  visible  it  be  meant  that  something  less  spiritual  is  in  reserve  for 
the  time  to  come  than  for  the  time  which  is ;  that  now  we  are  liv- 
ing by  faith,  that  then  we  shall  live  by  sense ;  that  now  we  recog-  ^ 
nise  the  highest  glory  in  that  which  ^  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  it  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive;'  that 
then  we  shall  recognise  all  glory  as  being  in  the  visible  and  com- 
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prehensible ;  I  cannot  conceive  a  darker  or  more  dreadful  vision 
than  this  of  a  millennial  perfection.  But  if  it  be  meant  by  outward 
and  visiblci  that  Christ's  dominion  will  not  be  merely  over  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  man,  over  that  which  directly  connects  him  witli  God 
and  the  unseen  world,  but  over  all  his  human  relations,  his  eartUy 
associations,  over  the  policy  of  rulers,  over  nature  and  over  art, 
then,  I  say,  this  is  as  much  the  truth  now  as  it  ever  can  be  in  any 
future  period.  This  dominion  has  been  asserting  itself,  has  been 
making  itself  felt  for  these  eighteen  centuries.  The  Son  of  Man 
claimed  it  for  himself  when  He  did  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb, 
when  He  mingled  with  the  ordinary  transactions  of  men,  blessing 
their  food,  their  wine,  and  their  marriage  feasts.  The  claim  may 
have  been  denied  at  all  times ;  it  may  be  denied  especially  at  the 
time  to  which  we  are  looking  forward  ;  but  that  time  must  assert 
it,  not  as  something  new,  but  as  something  old ;  as  a  government 
which  has  been  actually  in  exercise,  and  the  ceasing  of  which, 
even  for  a  moment,  would  have  been  followed  by  dreariness  and 
death  throughout  the  universe.  Now  if  this  be  so,  I  think  that  the 
principle  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  defend  in  this  book  is  not  one 
which  interferes  with  any  sound  or  true  apprehensions  of  our  Liord's 
second  coming,  but  only  with  a  system  which  has  tended  to  prevent 
men  from  acknowledging  it ;  to  make  them  think  lightly  of  their 
present  responsibilities,  to  give  thera  a  fantastic  habit  of  speaking 
respecting  the  course  of  God's  providence  in  the  world,  as  if  it  sig- 
nified nothing  new,  but  was  only  leading  to  something  hereafter ; 
and  which  is  very  likely  to  suggest  the  thought,  that  when  He  has 
taken  the  power  whose  right  it  is,  the  Cross  will  not  any  longer  be 
the  symbol  of  glory  and  victory. 

THE    ROMISH   SYSTEM. 

With  a  few  remarks  upon  the  charge  of  underrating  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  Romish  apostasy,  I  will  conclude  this  part  of 
my  work. 

A  reader  who  has  followed  me  through  the  discussions  in  my 
last  and  present  chapter  will  scarcely  suspect  me  of  an  inclination 
to  look  more  mildly  upon  Romanism,  when  it  presents  itself  as  the 
sworn  enemy  of  nations  and  national  Churches,  than  when  it  came 
before  us  as  the  corrupter  of  creeds  and  sacraments.    One  evil  seems 
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to  be  necessarily  implied  in  the  other ;  the  same  a^umption  which 
made  it  an  uncatbplic  principle  has  made  it  an  anti-national  prin- 
ciple. It  has  perverted  the  idea  of  spiritual  power,  therefore  itlias 
interfered  with  civil  power.  And  yet  if  we  look  at  it  on  another 
side,  that  which  we  call  in  common  parlance  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  borne  and  does  bear  a  very  striking  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
truth  that  Christ's  Church  is  a  kingdom,  and  not  merely  a  collec- 
tion of  sects  bound  together  in  the  profession  of  particular  dogmas. 
I  have  never  concealed  this  fact,  for  no  fact  ought  to  be  concealed 
which  concerns  the  history  and  government  of  the  world. 

But  what  is  it  that  we  call  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  /  call  it  the 
diocese  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  presides ;  I  know  no  other 
Church  of  Rome  than  this.  Certain  people  may  have  invented 
another  notion  for  it,  but  I  do  not  adopt  their  notion ;  if  I  did,  I 
should  adopt  the  Romish  system.  Now  this  Church  of  Rome,  this 
Italian  diocese,  may  be  in  a  very  corrupt  state — I  am  afraid  it  is. 
I  think  many  persons  who  belong  to  it,  and  who  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  Bishop,  would  acknowledge  that  it  is.  They, 
therefore,  must  agree  with  us  in  desiring  that  it  should  be  reformed. 
Perhaps  they  would  agree  in  acknowledging,  also,  that  the  refor- 
mation is  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  many  punishments  and 
judgments  for  the  sins  of  which  its  members  have  been  guilty. 
The  nature  of  those  sins  and  the  roots  of  them  I  have  partly  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter.  The  nature  of  the  judgments  I  am  not 
competent,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  consider.  They  may  be  heavier 
or  lighter  than  any  other  which  will  come  upon  the  other  portions 
of  the  Church ;  they  may  even  go  the  length  of  leaving  Rome  a 
prey  to  some  infidel  power.  The  determining  of  this  question  is  in 
the  best  hands,  and  in  those  hands  we  must  leave  it,  as  we  may 
leave  also  the  fate  of  the  Spanish,  or  Gallican,  or  of  any  other 
Church. 

But  the  end  of  these  judgments,  I  conceive,  be  they  more  or 
less  tremendous,  will  be  the  destruction  of  a  false  apostate  system. 
You  say  that  the  system  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Church ;  that  if 
one  perishes,  the  other  must  perish.  That  is  precisely  the  point 
about  which  I  know  nothing,  and  about  which  you  know  nothing. 
But  this  I  do  know,  that  as  long  as  a  man  is  alive  and  struggling, 
I  have  no  business  to  say  that  his  disease  and  he  are  identical,  that 
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the  cure  of  the  disease  must  be  the  death  of  the  patient.  Here  it 
is  that  I  am  at  issue  with  our  modern  interpreters  of  prophecy.  I 
do  not  differ  with  them  in  that  I  hate  the  Romish  system  less  than 
they  do.  It  often  seems  to  me  that  they  do  not  hate  it  sufficiently  ; 
that  they  do  not  see  where  its  extreme  evil  lies ;  that  they  are 
ready  to  tolerate  a  portion  of  its  evil  in  themselves.  And  this 
want  of  a  sufficient  appreciation  of  its  mischiefs,  I  discover  espe- 
cially in  their  language  respecting  the  Latin  Church.  They  do 
not  seem  to  see  that  popery  is  continually  undermining  the  Church, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  feel,  that  the  more  you  can  persuade  men 
to  be  Churchmen,  the  more  effectually  you  deliver  them  from  pope- 
ry. They  cry  out  to  the  members  of  the  different  Latin  Churches, 
*  Come  ye  out  of  Babylon,  and  be  ye  separate.'  Take  the  words 
as  they  stand  in  Scripture,  and  as  they  are  explained  by  the  whole 
context  of  Scripture,  and  there  cannot  be  any  more  important.  But 
how  are  they  to  be  obeyed  ?  The  common  answer  is,  *  by  leaving 
the  corrupt  Church  to  which  you  belong.'  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
person  who  does  so,  is  exceedingly  likely  to  carry  the  Babylonian 
system  along  with  him,  and  to  leave  nothing  behind  but  the  good 
elements  which  were  mixed  with  it.  "Whereas,  he  wbp  will,  stay 
in  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  maintaining  resolutely  that  it  is  a 
Church,  and  that  those  who  have  struggled  to  deprive  it  of  its  dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical  character  are  his  enemies,  and  are  to  be  resisted, 
must,  I  think,  arrive  at  a  deliverance  from  popery.  He  will  not 
be  delivered  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Protestant  nations  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  delivered.  God  has  a  different  method  for 
working  out  the  freedom  of  his  servants  in  each  different  age ;  but 
I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  a  less  effectual  method ;  I  hope  and 
trust  it  will  be  far  more  effectual.  The  serpent  at  the  Reformation 
was  scotched,  not  killed.  It  could  not  be  killed  so  long  as  there 
was  any  thing  good  remaining  in  it.  Once  separate  the  belief  of 
Christ's  kingdom  from  this  system,  once  believe  that  they  are  not 
necessary  to  each  other,  and  the  moral  power  of  the  papacy  is  gone. 
WhaFsignifies  it,  then,  if  all  the  physical  power  in  the  universe 
should  for  a  time  be  granted  to  it,  if  kings  should  send  presents  to 
it,  if  all  forms  of  infidelity  and  false  worship  should  combine  them- 
selves with  it  1  The  Church  may  then  with  confidence  take  up  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  "  Associate  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be 
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broken  in  pieces ;  gird  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces ; 
take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come  to  nought,  for  God  is  with 
us."* 

*  I  had  developed  at  some  leDgth  in  reference  to  each  of  the  different  European 
nations,  the  idea  which  is  hinted  at  in  thia  aeciion.  My  object  was  to  show,  that 
there  are  at  the  present  moment  in  every  part  of  the  Continent,  indications  of  a 
struggle  which  is  very  imperfectly  explained  by  the  phrases,  *  democratical  tenden- 
cies,' *  dissatisfaction  with  old  opinions,'  *  commencement  of  a  new  era' — a  struggle 
which  may  indeed  include  all  these  signs  or  promises,  but  which  can  be  very  httle 
anderstood  by  any  one  who  overlooks  the  relation  between  Catholicism  and  Nation- 
ality,  and  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  Bistory  of  modern  Europe  has  been  one 
continual  effort  to  establish  or  to  break  that  relation.  I  had  inquired,  further,  whether^ 
this  question  has  lost  its  application  to  the  United  Stales  of  North  America,  or  whe- 
tfiir  there  also,  it  be  not  that  which  will  take  precedence  of  every  other.  But  I 
fouml  that  I  was  led  almost  unawares  into  dreams  of  the  future,  which  may  be 
intended  for  each  of  these  nations ;— and  such  dreams  seemed  scarcely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  a  book  which  aims  at  the  discovery  of  that  which  is 
■olid  and  certain.  The  lesson  from  the  whole  is  expressed  in  the  sad,  consolatory 
dirge  which  poets  pf  old  sang,  and  which  is  now  the  chant  of  the  whole  Church 
militant,— aU»ror  aXXivov'ilni'  to  d*  tl  nxoerai. 


PART  III. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

HOW  FAR  THIS  SUBJECT  IS  CONNECTED  WITH  THOSE  PEETIOUSLT 

DISCUSSED. 

Are  these  principles  applicable  to  our  circumstances  as  Eng- 
lishmen ?  If  not,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  some  flaw  in  them 
which  we  have  not  yet  detected.  If  they  are,  the  question  bow 
to  apply  them  must  be,  above  all  others,  important  to  us. 

I  think  the  young  English  ecclesiastical  student  is  very  apt  to 
be  perplexed  with  questions  of  this  kind.  ^  Is  our  National  Church, 
as  I  have  often  been  told  it  is,  the  best  in  the  world  ?  Supposing 
it  is  not,  why  may  I  not  go  in  search  of  a  better  ?  It  is  easy  to 
talk  of  acquiescence  in  the  state  which  Providence  has  assigned  us. 
But  surely  there  are  circumstances  in  which  a  Christian  must  regard 
acquiescence  as  a  sin.  How  do  I  know  that  mine  are  not  these 
circumstances  ? 

Now  were  the  principles  which  have  seemed  to  prove  them- 
selves to  us  in  other  cases  appropriate  to  this  one,  the  reader  will 
perceive  at  once  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  statement  of  these 
questions.  We  have  maintained  that  there  is  a  spiritual  and  uni- 
versal society  in  the  world :  that  there  are  also  National  Societies 
in  the  world,  that  the  Universal  Society  and  the  National  Society 
cannot,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Providence,  be  separated  from 
each  other,  that  when  they  are  brought  into  conjunction,  that  form 
of  character  which  is  intended  for  each  nation  is  gradually  deve- 
loped in  it,  by  means  of  the  spiritual  body.  Can  we  then  be  called 
upon  to  prove  either,  ( 1st,)  that  there  is  some  constitution  for  the 
Universal  Society  as  it  exists  in  England,  which  does  not  belong  to 
it  elsewhere,  and  which  makes  it  better  here  than  elsewhere ;  or ^ 
(2,)  that  the  principles  which  unite  the  Universal  Society  with  the 
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National  Society  among  us  are  not  the  same  principles  which  unite 
it  elsewhere,  and  that  we  are  better  for  this  difference,  or,  (3,)  that 
what  is  peculiarly  our  National  character,  ought  to  be  the  character 
of  every  other  nation  ?  Evidently,  no  one  who  has  any  real  affec- 
tion for  his  Church  or  his  land,  will  put  forth  such  claims  as  these 
on  its  behalf.  He  will  inquire  whether  it  does  or  does  not  recog- 
nise that  constitution  which  belongs  to  all  mankind ;  whether  this 
constitution  be  or  be  not  so  recognised  here,  as  to  be  compatible 
with  the  distinct  National  constitution ;  what  character  it  is  which 
is  intended  for  Englishmen ;  how  that  character  may  be  realized  in 
its  perfection,  or  depraved.  But  putting  the  inquiry  into  this  form, 
one  does  not  see  what  acquiescence  can  be  demanded  of  us,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  militant  Christians.  Have  we 
lost  that  Universal  Constitution  or  any  element  of  it  ?  We  must 
labour  by  all  means  to  recover  it.  Have  we  lost  our  distinct  Na- 
tional position  ?  We  must  seek  it  again.  Are  we  living  incon- 
sistently with  the  one  or  the  other  ?  We  must  inquire  where  the 
evil  is,  and  commence  at  once  the  work  of  personal  reformation. 
The  subject  then  upon  which  I  propose  now  to  enter  will  divide 
itself  in  the  way  which  I  have  indicated.  As  we  take  for  granted 
the  previous  steps  of  our  discussion,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  occupy  us 
long. 


SECTION  I.  ^'     \ 


Do  the  signs  of  an  unireriMl  and  spiritual  constitution  exist  in  England  ? 

Therb  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  direct  answer  to  this  question. 
Supposing  these  signs  to  be  Baptism,  the  Creeds,  Forms  qf^  Wor- 
ship, the  Eucharist,  the  Ministerial  Orders,  the  Scriptures,  no  one 
will  deny  that  a  society  has  existed  in  England  for  the  last  twelve 
hundred  years,  of  which  these  are  constituent  elements.  Under  all 
changes  in  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  country,  in  its  na- 
tional policy,  in  its  religious  opinions,  a  body  has  dwelt  in  this  land, 
which  has  acknowledged  not  one  or  two,  but  all  of  these  signs, 
which  has  acknowledged  them  as  the  conditions  of  its  own  sub- 
sistence. 

But  is  this  the  only  point  to  be  considered  7    Ought  we  not  to 
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inquire  whether  the  same  import  has  in  all  times,  or  what  import 
has  at  any  particular  time  been  attached  to  tliese  signs,  by  the 
body  which  acknowledged  them  ?  And  again,  may  there  not  be 
two  bodies  existing  at  the  same  time  in  this  country  differing  with 
each  other,  and  yet  both  acknowledging  all  these  signs  ?  In  such 
case  how  are  we  to  determine  which  does  and  which  does  not  re- 
present the  universal  society  1 

I.  In  reference  to  the  first  question  I  answer,  If  you  mean  that 
I  am  to  take  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  English  Church,  now 
or  at  any  period  since  it  was  established,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  the  majority  think  or  have  thought  about  any  or  all 
these  signs ;  I  should  decline  the  task,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of 
its  impossibility,  but  because,  if  it  were  possible,  I  should  be  viola- 
ting all  the  principles  which  I  have  put  forward  in  this  book,  by 
undertaking  it.     I  have  said,  that  the  members  of  a  Church  will 
be  continually  losing  sight  of  the  grounds  of  the  society  to  which 
they  belong,  and  that  permanent  institutions  are  given  us  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  against  our  tendencies  to  degeneracy,  and 
/  of  enabling  us  to  obtain,  in  each  successive  age,  a  clearer  view  of 
the  Divine  purpose  and  order.     On  the  same  grounds,  I  must  pro- 
test against  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  the  English 
Church,  by  comparing  or  balancing  the  opinions  of  its  most  emi- 
nent writers.     For  I  have  urged,  that  permanent  creeds  and  insti- 
tutions are  our  preservatives  against  the  particular  judgments  and 
prepossessions  of  these  writers.     But  if  there  be  among  these  signs 
any  one  which  has  so  far  a  peculiar  character,  is  so  far  distinctively 
English,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  expressive  of  the  mind  of  the 
English  Church  itself,  by  that  I  am  most  willing  it  shall  be  tried. 
Now  a  Liturgy  is  of  this  kind.     I  have  shown  how  remarkably  it 
is  the  sign  of  an  universal  society.     Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  each 
nation  has  always  had  its  own  liturgies.     To  this,  therefore,  there 
is  a  fair  appeal.     But  how  shall  the  appeal  be  made  ?     Why  may 
I  not  read  my  own  opinions  into  the  liturgy  as  well  as  into  any 
other  book  ?     Undoubtedly  I  may.     And  therefore  the  fairer  way 
of  getting  at  its  meaning,  is  to  receive  it  from  others,  especially 
from  those  who  have  attacked  it.     Let  us  try  this  course. 

1.  Again  and  again  the  English  Dissenters  have  complained  of 
our  formularies,  because  they  assert  in  what  seems  to  them  such 
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plain  and  direct  language,  so  solemnly,  so  habitually,  the  principle 
that  a  baptized  man  is  to  regard  himself  as  regenerate,  a  child  of 
God,  an  heir  of  the  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant.  *  It  is  idle,' 
say  these  Dissenters, '  to  pretend  that  by  leaving  out  a  few  words 
in  your  form  of  baptism,  you  would  remove  this  dreadful  plague- 
spot  from  your  Church.  Supposing  #iat  wef e  possible,  think  what 
a  monstrous  delusion  you  have  been  propagating  in  such  solemn 
moments  for  so  many  generations.  What,  thrust  out  such  words 
privily  in  this  nineteenth  century !  They  ought  to  be  extirpated 
amidst  groans  and  confessions  of  sin,  for  having  mocked  God  and 
ruined  the  souls  of  men.  But  if  you  did  thrust  out  the  words,  the 
spirit  of  them  goes  through  all  your  other  services.  You  tell  the 
same  story  to  the  children  whom  you  are  catechising ;  you  declare 
to  them  that  they  are  members  of  Christ,  and  children  of  God. 
Nay,  every  confession  and  every  prayer  in  which  you  call  upon 
adults  old  in  sin  to  engage,  turns  upon  the  same  principle.  You 
invite  them  to  confess  and  to  pray,  as  if  they  were  children  of  God, 
and  as  if  the  Spirit  were  still  with  them.' 

That  these  charges  are  constantly  preferred  against  us  every 
one  knows.  I  ask,  are  they  not  true  ?  Has  any  apologist  for  the 
liturgy,  who  agreed  with  the  Dissenters  in  their  theological  princi- 
ple, been  able  to  refute  them  ?  And  is  it  not  very  painful  to  think 
that  we  should  be  using  equivocations  and  double  meanings,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  professing  to  address  the  most  awful  prayers  to 
Him  who  is  truth  ?  1  may  affirm  then,  not  from  any  conclusions  of 
my  own,  but  on  the  authority  of  those  who  are  most  opposed  to  me, 
that  the  idea  of  baptismal  Regeneration  is  the  idea  of  our  Liturgy.'^ 

But  is  this  connected  with  the  idea  of  an  opus  operatum?  I 
think  the  question  has  already  been  answered.  The  Dissenter  per- 
ceives, every  one  who  thinks  perceives,  that  the  whole  of  our 
liturgy  is  constructed  upon  the  principle,  that  the  men  who  engage 
in  it  have  not  lost  their  baptismal  privileges ;  that  the  sin  which 
they  confess  is  the  sin  of  not  having  owned  God  as  their  father,  of 
not  having  remembered  his  covenant,  and  therefore,  of  not  having 
walked  in  his  ways ;  that  they  ask  to  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  position  with  which  their  lives  need  not  have  been  and  have 
been  at  variance;  in  one  word,  that  the  sacrament  is  not  believed 
to  have  conferred  on  men  a  temporary  blessingi  but  to  have  ad- 
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mitted  them  into  a  permanent  state,  which  ii  at  all  times  tbeirSy 
wluch  they  are  bound  at  all  times  to  daim,  and  by  which  they  will 


I  know  that  we  hare  apologists  who  can  defend  us  from  this 
imputation  as  well  as  the  other,  by  dint  of  ingenious  special  plead*  < 
ing.    They  say,  ^  all  this  lan^age  presumes  the  existence  of  dis* 
cipline ;  we  have  undoubtedly  lost  our  discipline,  but  we  are  not 
therefore  to  lose  our  prayers.'  ^How,  not  to  lose  our  prayers !   We 
had  better  looe  any  thing  than  go  on  in  direct  mockery  of  God.    If 
tiie  want  of  discipline  makes  the  prayers  folse,  if  there  are  not  half 
a  dosen  persons  in  any  congregation  who  would  dare  to  say,  they 
have  not  lost  their  baptismal  purity ;  and  if  those  nine  or  ten  be 
the  veiy  persons,  who  one  may  be  sure  cannot  join  m  these  prayers^ 
or  in  any  prayer  but  that  of  the  Pharisee,  how  can  we  have  courage 
to  practise  such  profeneness,  because,  at  some  time  or  another,  we 
hope  to  get  a  discipline  which  shall  cut  off  the  majority  of  tboae 
who  now  call  themselves  Churchmen  1    But  does  our  liturgy  gire 
the  slightest  sanction  to  the  notion,  that  the  most  complete  restora* 
tion  of  discipline  would  make  these  prayers  more  true  than  they 
are  now  ?    Why,  then,  in  her  *  Commination  Service'  does  she  not 
announce  the  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatum?    Why  does  she  not 
say,  there,  *  you  have  been  made  members  of  Christ  once,  but  the 
privilege  is  gone,  the  blessing  is  exhausted ;  you  have  resisted  the 
Spirit,  He  is  striving  no  more  with  you ;  recover  the  gift,  if  possi- 
ble, by  penitence  and  prayer  V    Why  in  this  service,  as  much  as 
in  all  the  rest,  are  men  called  to  repent,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  children,  though  rebellious  children ;  on  the  ground  of  the 
will  of  Ood,  that  they  should  turn  from  their  wickedness  and  live  ? 

2.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  baptism.  The  view  which  the 
liturgy  takes  of  the  Creeds,  is  suflSciently  evident  from  the  mode  of 
their  introduction  into  it  They  are  made  parts  of  our  worship ; 
acts  of  allegiance,  declarations  by  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
name  into  which  each  one  has  been  baptized ;  preparations  for  pray- 
eis ;  steps  to  communion.  The  notion  of  them  as  mere  collections  of 
dogmas  is  never  once  insinuated,  is  refuted  by  the  whole  order  of  the 
services. 

3.  In  spealdi^  of  the  Eucharist,  it  is  safer  again  to  refer  to  tha 
language  of  opponents.    Again  and  again  we  have  been  told,  that 
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the  idea  of  a  real  presence  is  distinctly  implied  in  our  communion  \ 
service.  That  at  all  events  the  words  must  convey  this  impression 
to  any  ordinary  person ;  that  they  are  such  as  could  not  have  been 
written  by  any  one  who  held  the  simple  Zuiuglian  dogma,  and  can* 
J|)t  be  used  with  comfort,  nay,  without  a  sense  of  pain  and  contra- 
diction, by  any  one  who  feels  it  to  be  the  true  one.  And  what 
though  there  may  be  constant  admonitions  respecting  the  spirit  in 
which  this  sacrament  is  to  be  received,  the  faith  and  repentance 
Mrhich  are  the  preparations  for  it,  the  danger  of  a  careless  and  un- 
worthy treatment  of  such  mysteries,  is  it  not  evident  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  earnest  exhortations  to  partake  of  it,  that  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  common  blessing,  as  one  to  which  all  men  have  a  claim, 
as  one  from  which  it  is  a  perilous  responsibility  to  exclude  any, 
whose  open  sins  do  not  show  that  they  have  excluded  themselves? 
The  English  Dissenter,  regarding  this  ordinance  as  the  right  of  a 
few  who  can  give  an  account  of  their  feelings,  and  experiences, 
and  change  of  mind,  is  continually  denouncing  our  service  for  its 
manifest  departure  from  the  maxims  upon  which  he  acts.  On  the 
one  hand  the  Eucharist  is  spoken  of  in  such  awful  language,  as  it 
seems  to  him  must  have  been  borrowed  from  periods  of  pure  super- 
stition ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strangest  notion  of  it,  as  if 
it  were  a  bond  of  fellowship  for  the  whole  universe.  ^  One  would 
suppose,'  he  says,  *  from  the  phrases  you  use,  that  you  look  upon 
this  sacrament  as  the  very  opening  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
yet  you  treat  it  as  the  proper  preparation  for  the  most  vulgar  and 
earthly  employments.  Sometimes  you  seem  to  fancy  it  possible, 
that  men  should  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man 
by  partaking  of  these  elements,  and  yet  you  can  admit  persons  to 
be  partakers  of  it  who  would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing themselves  respecting  the  most  ordinary  propositions  of  the 
Christian  system.  By  your  carefulness  in  restraining  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament  to  a  particular  class,  one  would  suppose  that  you 
regarded  it  as  a  Jewish  sacrifice,  or  as  something  yet  more  wondeduL 
And  yet  you  speak,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  once 
made  upon  the  cross,  as  full,  and  sufficient,  and  satisfactory.' 

Meantime,  it  is  not  pretended  by  any  person,  be  he  friend  or  foe, 
that  a  single  passage  exists  in  this  service  which  favours  the  notion 
that  the  presence  of  Christ  is  connected  with  a  change  in  the  ele- 
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ments.     Whoever  adopts  that  notion  instantly  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  the  eucharistic  part  of  our  liturgy,  proclaims  it  to  be  cold, 
heartless,  dead,  &c.     In  like  manner,  whoever  believes  the  Eucha- 
rist to  be  a  sacrifice  in  any  sense  which  implies  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross  is  less  complete  and  finished  for  all  mankinflL 
than  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  by  the  strongest  Lutheran  or  Cal- 
vinist,  also  denounces  our  liturgy  as  departing  from  that  idea  which 
the  Mass,  in  other  portions  of  the  Latin  Church,  embodies.     By  the 
confession,  then,  of  all,  it  regards  the  feast  as  the  highest  Christian 
privilege,  as  the  most  complete  reality ;  not  because  it  works  a 
change  in  our  Christian  state  and  position;  not  because  it  brings 
one  before  us  who  is  habitually  absent  from  us,  but  because  it  ena- 
bles us  to  enter  into  the  fulness  of  our  Church  life,  into  that  truly 
human  and  divine  fellowship,  which  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  his 
death,  and  his  ascension,  has  claimed  for  all  whom  He  is  not  asham- 
ed to  call  his  brethren. 

4.  This  being  the  case,  the  communion  service  in  our  liturgy 
interprets  the  rest  of  our  worship.  Throughout,  it  is  the  worship  of 
a  body,  of  a  family.  It  is  open,  and  has  been  subject,  to  all  the 
objections  which  the  defenders  of  extempore  prayer  can  raise  against 
any  form  as  belonging  to  mankind  in  general,  and  not  to  our  nation 
and  our  family,  to  our  particular  circumstances,  except  so  far  as  we 
can  connect  them  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  purposes 
to  our  race.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  open,  and  has  been  subject, 
to  the  objections  of  those  who  think  that  worship  is  cold  and  dead, 
if  it  lead  us  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  if  it  claim  the  privilege 
of  approaching  at  once  through  the  Mediator,  the  throne  of  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite.  It  proscribes  nothing;  it  does  not  affirm 
how  much  or  how  little  of  the  sensible  may  be  useful  in  assisting 
us  to  reach  that  which  is  b.eyond  our  senses.  Human  agency  and 
help  it  distinctly  recognises  as  the  appointed  and  ordinary  channel 
through  which  the  blessings  of  Ilim,  who  was  made  flesh,  descend 
upon  his  Church,  and  through  which  the  prayers  and  praises  of  his 
Church  ascend  as  an  united  sacrifice  to  Him.  But  it  does  affirm, 
that  all  sensible  helps,  and  all  human  agency,  lose  their  meaning  and 
become  positively  evil  when  they  are  converted  into  ends,  or  when 
they  impair  the  belief  that  the  whole  Church  is  admitted  into  the 
holiest  place. 
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5.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  this  subject  from  that  of  ministe- 
rial orders,  as  it  Is  expounded  to  us  in  oar  ordination  and  consecra- 
tion  services.     Part  of  the  complaint  against  these  has  been  con- 
sidered already.     Only  those  who  have  received  presbyterial  ordi- 
nation are  allowed  to  administer  the  Eucharist  or  to  pronounce  ab- 
solution.    *  Now,'  argue  the  Dissenters,  *  you  may  say  if  you  will, 
that  the  words  nqta^irtqog  and  Uq^g  are  different ;  and  that  you 
affix  the  former,  not  the  latter,  to  the  second  rank  of  your  ministers. 
But  is  not  the  refusal  of  these  particular  offices  to  the  lower  order 
a  distinct  and  significant  recognition  of  the  principle,  though  you 
may  not  express  it  by  a  name?  If  your  Church  felt  as  we  do  about 
the  sin  of  appropriating  these  names  to  men,  would  she  have  dared 
to  approach  so  very  closely  in  her  acts  to  such  an  assumption? 
Would  she  have  proceeded  habitually  upon  a  maxim,  which  must 
at  least  convey  the  impression,  that  she  thinks  it  no  assumption  at 
all  V    I  leave  those  who  please  to  answer  these  arguments ;  to  me  .< 
they  seem  irresistible.     Nor  ani  I  better  able  to  clear  our  ser- 
vices of  the  charge  of  distinctly  and  formally  connecting  the  gift  of 
spiritual  powers  with  ordination ;   of  distinctly  encouraging  and 
urging  her  ministers  to  believe,  that  they  have  the  Holy  Spirit  com- 
mitted to  them  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.     I  do  not  complain  of 
any  one  who  performs  the  office  of  a  minister  in  our  Church,  and 
yet  believes  that  he  possesses  no  such  power.     I  should  no  more 
wish  to  exclude  him  from  his  office  on  that  account,  than  I  should 
wish  to  depose  a  magistrate  who  did  not  understand  the  extent  of 
the  powers  which  the  laws  invested  him  with.     Each  may  be  using 
that  which  he  does  believe  is  his,  very  far  more  honestly  than  I  am 
using  that  which  I  believe  is  mine.     Each  is  far  more  honest  than 
he  would  be  if  he  merely  acknowledged  the  words  without  attach- 
ing a  meaning  to  them.     But  still  the  words  are  there;  and  I  think 
he  cannot  complain  of  me  for  taking  thtm  in  their  plain  sense;  for 
saying  that  little  as  I  enter  into  their  force,  little  as  my  conduct  cor- 
responds with  them,  there  are  very  few  which  I  have  ever  heard, 
that  I  could  bear  less  to  part  with,  or  that  I  more  feel  I  must  learn 
to  understand  by  acting  upon  the  conviction  of  their  truth. 

With  the  continual  allegation  of  Dissenters,  that  in  spite  of 
many  tendencies  to  the  contrary  opinion  in  some  of  our  divines, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern,  our  liturgy  recognises  the  Episcopates^ 
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as  the  root  of  all  the  other  orders,  and  supposes  it  to  contain  them 
all  within  itself,  I  can  as  little  quarrel  as  with  either  of  the  former. 
They  seem  to  me  to  have  made  their  point  good.  And  I  cannot 
find  that  any  answers  which  have  been  made  to  them,  amount  to 
more  than  awkward  though  ingenious  evasions. 

But  where  are  we  to  find  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarial  powers  of 
ministers  in  any  part  of  these  services  1    Where  are  we  to  find  one 
single  hint  that  the  Presbyter  absolves  or  administers  the  Eucharist, 
that  the  Bishop  exercises  his  own  functions  or  that  he  ordains 
others,  as  the  minister  and  delegate  of  one  who  is  absent  from  his 
Church  1    Those  who  adopt  this  opinion  begin  at  once  to  exclaim 
against  our  services,  as  containing  the  most  cold  and  unsatisfactory 
recognition  of  the  mighty  authority  with  which  the  Priest   and 
Bishop  of  the  New  Testament  are  endowed.  They  feel  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  clothe  himself  with  other  attributes,  in 
another  mystery  than  any  which  the  English  Church  recognises  in 
him*    The  self-same  language  which  offends  the  Dissenter  as  con- 
tmning  such  high  and  profane  assertions  of  a  perpetually  derived 
and  renewing  power,  is  that  which  contradicts  this  notion  of  an  in- 
herent power. 

6.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Scriptures.     Here  the  intention  of 
the  liturgy  seems  remarkably  evident.     The  Scripture  is  adopted 
into  our  worship,  the  service  explains  the  lessons,  the  lessons  ex- 
plain the  service.    The  Bible  is  read  partly  as  a  continuous  history, 
the  history  of  God's  revelation,  and  of  the  Church's  growth  and 
expansion;  partly  in  connection  with  our  communion— the  epistles 
of  the  New  Testament  expounding  to  us  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life,  the  Grospels,  the  image  after  which  the  Spirit  would  form  us. 
This  is  precisely  that  relation  between  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Church,  which  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in  the  former  part  of  this 
book      The  Protestant  Dissenter  says,  that  we  set  aside  the  Bible, 
though  we  read  more  of  it  in  any  one  month  in  one  of  our  Churches, 
than  he  reads  in  two  years  in  any  of  his  meetings ;  and  though  our 
reading  of  it  is  continuous,  his  casual  and  arbitrary.    The  Romanist 
says,  that  we  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  though  we  make  it  a  formal  and  habitual  part 
of  the  services,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  Church  is  expressed. 
II.  1.  I  think  then,  I  have  answered  the  question  as  to  the 
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meaning,  which  the  English  Church  puts  upon  the  signs  which  it 
has  in  common  with  other  Churches,  fairly  and  legitimately. 
Another  question  was,  how  we  can  determine  between  two  bodies, 
both  existing  in  this  country,  and  both  possessing  these  signs, 
which  may  and  which  may  not  fairly  call  itself  Catholic.  If  our 
previous  statements  have  been  true,  this  question  is  also  settled. 
A  body  acknowledging  itself  connected  with  the  Church  in  all 
previous  ages  by  the  bond  of  sacraments,  of  creeds,  of  worship,  of 
ministerial  succession,  has  the  prima  facie  marks  of  Catholicity. 
Should  any  other  body  standing  aloof  from  it,  put  in  a  claim  upon 
the  same  grounds  to  be  Catholic,  it  is  bound  to  show  the  reasons  of  its 
own  pretension,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  it  rejects  the  former  pre- 
tension. Those  reasons  must  be  the  same  which  we  have  considered 
already.  We  are  not  Catholic  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romish  body  which 
resides  in  this  country,  because  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  opu5  opera* 
turn  in  Baptism,  the  new  creeds  of  Popes,  Transubstantiation,  the  Eu- 
charist, the  existence  of  an  intermediate  agency  between  Christ  and 
his  members  on  earth,  the  vicarial  authority  of  ministers,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Universal  mortal  Bishop,  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
hide  the  Scriptures  from  the  Laity,  in  one  word,  because  we  do  not 
acknowledge  that  system  which  appeared  to  us  before  we  entered 
upon  English  ground  at  all,  to  be  anti-Catholic.  The  Church  in 
every  land  exists  under  the  condition,  either  of  professing  this  sys- 
tem, or  of  protesting  against  it.  Its  existence  is  not  denoted  by  the 
Profession,  or  by  the  Protest,  but  by  the  Signs  to  which  the  profes- 
sion and  the  protest  refer.  If  the  Romish  body  say  that  it  stands 
in  certain  notions  aboui  sacraments  and  about  orders,  and  not  in  its 
sacraments  and  in  its  orders  themselves,  that  declaration  is  a  prac- 
tical renunciation  of  its  claims  to  be  a  Church.  We  say  that  we 
protest  against  these  notions,  because  they  are  incompatible  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  Christ's  Spiritual  and  Universal  Kingdom. 
2.  But  since  we  have  seen  that  the  confessions  in  different 
Protestant  bodies  have  (contrary  to  the  intentions  of  their  com- 
pilers) greatly  interfered  with  the  simple  recognition  of  the  facts 
contained  in  the  creed,  and  that  the  Romish  confessions  sanctioned  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  interfere  with  it  yet 
more ;  we  are  bound  to  show  wbethei^  there  is  any  thing  corres- 
ponding to  these  in  the  Church  of  England,  any  addition  made 
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upon  its  own  authority  to  the  admitted  formularies  of  the  whole 
Church.     Till  we  are  satisfied  on  this  point  we  cannot,  I  conceive, 

m  rightly  understand  our  own  position  in  reference  to  the  other  por- 

•  tiods  of  the  Church. 

Now  it  appears  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  as  well  as  the 
Pkt)testants  and  Romanists  on  the  Continent,  drew  up  a  set  of  dog- 
matic articles,  and  that  these  have  continued  to  be  the  test  of  ortho- 
doxy for  those  who  take  orders  in  our  Church  and  for  those  who 
are  studying  in  at  least  one  of  our  universities,  ever  since.  Seeing 
then,  that  there  were  different  systems  at  that  time  in  vogue,  and 
that  the  object  of  different  religious  bodies  in  making  confessions, 
was  to  identify  themselves  with  one  or  other  of  these  systems ;  (for 
example,  the  Genevan  body  thus  identified  itself  with  the  Calvin- 
istic  sysiem,  the  Romanist  bodies  with  the  Tridentine  system ;)  we 
most  desire  to  know  how  far  these  articles  of  ours  identify  us  with 
any  of  them.  One  remark  has  been  made  respecting  them,  which 
is  not  unimportant  for  our  present  purpose,  that  they  carefully 
avoid  any  intrusion  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  the  old  creeds. 
They  do  not  take  the  living  forms  of  the  creeds,  they  constitute  a 
set  of  distinct  dogmatic  propositions ;  they  would  be  ridiculous  if 
introduced  into  worship,  they  are  not  intended  for  the  majority  of 

.  the  laity ;  they  belong  exclusively  to  the  student.  But  these  ob- 
atrvations  respecting  them  would  be  of  little  worth,  if  it  appeared 
that  they  inculcate  upon  the  teacher  a  certain  theological  system 

J  alien  from  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  creeds ;  for  this  system  he 
will  communicate  to  those  who  hear  him. 

How  stands  the  case  ?  We  have  seen  that  there  is  one  main 
characteristic  of  the  Calvinistic  system  as  a  system.  It  makes  the 
fall  of  man  the  central  point  of  its  divinity  :  it  treats  the  incarna- 
tion, and  all  the  facts  which  manifest  the  Son  of  God  to  men,  as 
merely  growing  out  of  this,  and  necessary  in  consequence  of  it.* 
On  this  principle  that  very  spirited  confession  which  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Scotch  preachers  for  the  use  of  the  Kirk  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  constructed.     The  first  article  is  on  the  Trinity ;  the 

*  A  reader  may  ask,  what  then  is  meant  by  a  Supralapsarian  ?    I  answer,  not  a  per 
son  who  supposes  the  union  of  mankind  with  its  Creator  to  be  an  idea  anterior  to  that  of 
the  fall,  but  a  person  who  thinks  that  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  certain  individuals 
oat  of  mankind,  is  the  highest  end  of  all  God's  purposes,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  fall  itself 
permitted  and  ordained. 
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second,  on  the  Fall ;  then  comes  the  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  the  Church  or  Kirk,  as  grounded  upon  the  predestination  of  cer- 
tain individuals  in  this  fallen  race,  to  eternal  life.  There  cannot 
be  a  finer  or  better  model  of  a  purely  Calvinistical  confession  than 
this  one ;  nor  any  which  illustrates  more  completely  the  direct  op- 
position between  the  idea  of  the  Genevan  system,  and  the  idea  of>^ 
the  old  Catholic  Creeds.  We  have  seen  again,  that  the  Lutheran 
had  a  very  different  conception  of  Christianity  from  this,  a  great 
desire  to  make  the  incarnation  of  Christ  the  centre  of  all  his 
thoughts,  and  to  use  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  his  symbol :  of  such  a 
disposition  the  Augsburg  confession  is  a  satisfactory  testimony.  But 
we  have  seen  also,  that  in  his  eagerness  to  assert  conscious  Justi- 
fication, as  the  one  great  principle  of  divinity,  he  wasHiriven  back 
upon  the  same  ground  as  the  Calvinist ;  he  was  forced  to  start  from 
the  evil  root,  in  order  that  he  might  explain  the  process  of  restora- 
tion. Aud  thus,  as  I  remarked  before,  systematic  Protest^ism 
became  identical  with  Calvinism,  until  the  Arminian  form  of  it  was 
developed,  which  is  little  more  than  a  contradiction  of  Calvinism, 
little  more  than  a  denial  of  the  principle,  that  the  will  of  God  is 
the  orginating  cause  of  all  good  in  man. 

Now  if  any  one  will  turn  to  our  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  will  > 
perceive  that  the  first  article  being  upon  the  Trinity,  the  second  is 
upon  the  Incarnation,  and  that  the  first  eight  articles  relate  to  truths 
directly  connected  with  the  being  of  God,  to  his  manifestations  of 
Himself,  to  the  Scriptures  as  expounding  them,  to  the  Creeds  as 
illustrating  and  interpreting^  the  Scriptures.  When  this  Catholic 
foundation  has  been  laid,  we  proceed  in  the  ninth  Article  to  the  x 
fall  of  man,  and  then  to  all  those  questions  concerning  free-will, 
justification  and  election,  which  were  occupying  men's  minds  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  On  all  these  points  it  seems  to  me  the  language 
of  the  Articles  is  as  distinct  and  definite  as  it  can  be.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Lutheran  principles  are  plainly  and  distinctly  asserted, 
there  is  no  hint  or  prophecy  of  Arminianism  ;  the  Romish  system 
in  every  point  wherein  it  is  opposed  to  the  distinct  affirmations  of 
the  Reformers,  on  the  subject  of  God's  will  and  man's  faith,  is  re- 
pudiated ;  that  is  to  say,  the  System  of  Romanism  is  rejected  in  the 
articles  from "thejiinth  to  the  nineteenth,  jqst  as  the  system  of  Cal- 
vinism^ or  puca> Protestantism,  had  been  repudiated  by  the  articles 
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ftom  die  first  to  the  eigbth.  The  principles  of  the  Reformation 
aie  asKrted  in  the  one  divinon,  not  as  necessary  qualifications,  but 
•i  indiqiensable  conditions  of  the  great  Catholic  truths  which  had 
been  asserted  m  the  other.  And  so  to  whatever  cause  we  owe  it, 
flus  has  been  the  result  of  these  articles;  they  have  been  thorns 
ip  the  side  of  those  who  have  wished  to  establish  an  Englidi  theo« 
logical  qrstem,  either  fashioned  out  of  the  materials  which  Boman- 
liBi  or  Calvinism  supplies;  they  have  encouraged  persons  of  all 
saets  and  schoob  to  hope  that  their  principles,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  mi^t  be  contained  in  them,  or  by  some  process  or  other 
eEtracted  out  of  them,  or,  at  all  events,  not  positively  denied  by 
them ;  and  yet  there  is  no  sect  or  school,  when  speaking  its  sect  or 
Kbool  language,  which,  if  it  were  honest,  would  not  confess  that 
Ihere  are  clauses  and  passages  in  them  which  it  would  be  glad  to 
h^fld  of,  that  a  small  omission,  or  addition,  of  a  '  not '  would  often 
be  very  acceptable  to  it ;  that  it  would  like  exceedingly,  if  not  to 
roDodel  thdm,  at  least  to  subjoin  to  them  on  all  occasions  a  com- 
mentary of  its  own. 

I  condode  this  head,  with  remarking,  that  if  our  observations 
)  respecting  the  true  meaning  of  Quakerism,  of  Calvinism,  of  Luther- 
'.  anism,  of  Unitarianism,  be  true,  the  ideas  and  principles  of  each  of 
these  bodies  are  expressed  in  the  forms  of  our  English  Church ; 
only  the  system  which  they  have  grafted  upon  these,  and  which 
have  separated  them  from  each  other,  rejected.  The  idea  of  men 
as  constituted  in  the  divine  Word,  of  a  Kingdom  based  upon  that 
constitution,  of  a  Spirit  working  to  bring  him  into  conformity  with 
it,  of  a  perpetual  struggle  with  an  evil  and  sensual  nature,  this  is 
the  idea  of  Quakerism,  and  it  is  the  idea  of  our  Liturgy  in  every 
one  of  its  forms  and  services.  The  idea  of  a  divine  Will  going 
before  all  acts  of  the  human  Will,  the  primary  source  of  all  that 
is  in  eternity,  and  all  that  becomes  in  time,  to  which  every  thing  is 
meant  to  be  in  subjection,  which  can  alone  bring  that  which  has 
rebelled  into  subjection,  to  which  every  creature  must  attribute  all 
the  motions  to  good  which  he  finds  within  him,  the  primary  direc- 
tion of  his  thoughts,  the  power  of  perseverance,  this  is  the  idea  of 
Calvinism,  and  it  is  the  idea  which  is  implied  in  all  the  prayers  of 
our  Litany,  which  is  formally  set  forth  in  the  words  of  our  Articles. 
The  idea  of  man  struggling  with  his  own  evil  nature,  discover- 
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ing  in  it  nothing  but  a  bottomless  pit  of  evil,  grasping  at  a  deliverer, 
finding  that  in  union  with  him  only  is  his  life ;  that  he  is  strong  only 
in  his  strength,  righteous  only  in  his  righteousness ;  this  is  the  idea 
of  Lutheranism,  and  it  is  the  idea  which  is  involved  in  all  our 
prayers  and  Creeds,  which  our  Articles  reassert  in  logical  terms. 
The  idea  of  an  unity  which  lies  beneath  all  other  unity ;  of  a  love 
which  is  the  ground  of  all  other  love,  of  Humanity  as  connected 
with  that  love,  regarded  by  it,  comprehended  in  it,  this  is  the  idea 
which  has  hovered  about  the  mind  of  the  Unitarian,  and  which  he 
has  vainly  attempted  to  comprehend  in  his  system  of  contradictions 
and  denials :  this  idea  is  the  basis  of  our  Liturgy,  our  Articles,  our 
Church. 


SECTION  II. 


Does  the  Universal  Society  in  England  exist  apart  from  its  Civil  Institutions,  or  in 

union  with  them  ? 

To  this  question  the  answer  is  unanimous. 

The  English  dissenter  afiirms  that  the  Church  is  embodied  in  the  ' 
State;  it  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  Church.  The  modern  civil  Ruler  | 
says,  that  the  state  is  impeded  in  all  its  operations  by  the  Church ; 
the  Sovereign  is  crowned  by  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishops  as  a  body 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  parliament ;  above  all,  the  greater 
part  of  the  education  of  the  land  is  ecclesiastical.  The  Romanist 
affirms  that  the  Church  has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  a  Catholic 
body  ;  it  IS  a  national  body.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions  are  united,  and  this  by  bonds  which 
it  must  require  some  violence  to  break. 

But  when  did  this  union  take  place  ?  How  was  it  brought  to 
pass  ?  Who  were  the  contractiug  parties  to  it  ?  On  all  these  ques-  / 
tions  history  preserves  a  profound  silence.  It  records  no  meeting 
of  Sovereigns  and  Bisliops  to  adjust  the  terms  of  the  fellowship  ; 
it  fixes  no  date  at  which  the  Church  began  to  say  it  would  acknow- 
ledge the  state,  or  at  which  the  state  said  it  would  acknowledge  the 
Church.  So  soon  as  we  find  the  Church  in  the  land,  we  find  her 
doing  homage  to  the  civil  powers,  such  as  they  were,  which  ruled 
the  land.  So  soon  as  the  Church  begins  to  exercise  its  own  peculiar^ 
influence,  the  civil  power  begins  to  feel  that  influence,  and  to  be  x 
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moulded  by  it.  Then  indeed  we  meet  with  records  of  transactions 
between  these  two  bodies,  eabh  of  which  is  perceived  to  have  its 
distinct  representative,  and  its  peculiar  object,  though  neither  the 
representatives  nor  the  objects  are  defined  by  any  formal  line  of 
separation.  But  these  transactions  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  State,  that  it  will  protect 
the  Church,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  that  it  will  do  certain 
services  for  the  State ;  far  rather  they  are  attempts  by  each,  either 
to  claim  a  portion  of  its  own  province  which  it  supposes  that 
tbe  other  has  invaded,  or  to  conquer  a  portion  of  that  province 
of  which  the  other  has  hitherto  had  peaceable  possession.  They 
are  such  transactions  as  presuppose  a  real,  though  a  yet  imperfectly 
understood  relation^  not  such  as  could  have  been  produced  by  a 
compact,  or  bad  the  least  tendency  to  create  one.  The  Church 
affirms,  that  it  has  a  right  to  assign  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of 
its  own  Bishops ;  the  State  maintains  that  Bishops  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  its  subjects  must  acknowledge  its  paramount  authority.  The 
Church  affirms  that  it  has  a  spiritual  government  altogether  distinct 
from  the  civil  government  The  State  says  that  the  minister  of  the 
?  Church  must  submit  like  other  men  to  its  laws  and  its  tribunals. 
Every  impartial  and  thoughtful  reader  of  our  history,  feels  that  there 
is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  each  of  these _p.ret£n§ions ;  that  Becket 
must  have  been  contending  for  a  principle,  that  Henry  must  have 
been  contending  for  a  principle.  The  resolution  of  our  annalists 
generally  to  choose  favourites,  and'  to  nickname  opponents,  the 
eagerness  of  young  readers  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion  about 
every  matter  in  dispute,  the  obvious  injustice  of  those  (so  called) 
fair  critics,  who  try  both  parties  by  the  standards  of  their  own  time, 
and  of  course  condemn  both,  acquitting  and  exalting  only  them- 
selves and  their  own  wisdom,  may  hinder  us  from  acknowledging 
at  once  and  in  terms,  that  we  are  under  deep  obligations  to  these 
opposing  champions,  and  that  a  higher  power  was  working  out  its 
ends  by  the  help  of  both ;  but  we  all  feel  inwardly,  that  this  is  the 
case,  we  all  unconsciously  express  our  conviction  that  it  is  so  in 
one  set  of  phrases  or  another.  And  we  feel  also  in  a  remarkable 
way,  that  the  history  of  these  struggles  is,  if  not  the  history  of 
England,  yet  the  heart  and  centre  of  it,  whence  more  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  records  of  the  conflicts  between  Kings  and  Barons,  Nor- 
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mans  and  Saxons^  the  old  orders  and  the  new,  than  they  throw  back 
upon  it.  Those  who  have  learnt  that  the  science  of  pohtics  is  not 
comprehended  in  the  theory  of  representation,  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand what  representation  means,  we  must  first  know  what  there  is 
to  represent,  have  perceived  that  in  these  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
disputes^  lies  the  inward  secret  which  we  have  need  to  investigate 
before  we  can  trace  its  working  on  the  surface  and  in  the  external 
machinery  of  Society. 

So  it  was  before  the  Reformation.  And  what  was  the  Refor- 
mation itself  ?  Its  opponents  of  both  classes  say  that  it  was  merely 
a  national  movement  '  Henry  not  Cranmer  was  at  the  root  of  it 
There  was  more  of  politics  in  it  than  of  religion.'  I  should  not 
use  such  language ;  I  do  not  understand  their  distinction  between 
politics  and  religion.  But  I  believe  that  in  their  meaning  they  are 
right.    The  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  the  English  Reformation  ; 

seems  to  be  this,  that  it  was  a  movement  originating  with  the  Sove-  I  / 
reign  and  not  with  Theologians.  And  therefore  it  was  not  a  new  y  -  ' 
mg\emeii»f-fait.  one  of  a  series  of  movements.  Not  only  the  con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  made  in  the  days  of  a  rebellious  Sovereign, 
but  the  statutes  of  praemunire,  passed  in  the  time  of  tome  of  the 
most  orthodox,  some  of  the  greatest  persecutor!  of  Lollardism,  had 
attempted  to  cut  off  the  correspondence  of  the  Church  with  Rome. 
The  difference  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  simply  this,  that  a 
large  body  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  had  been  led  by  their  reli- 
gious feelings  to  desire  that  this  correspondence  should  be  broken 
off;  to  feel  that  the  English  Church  could  not  maintain  its  own 
position  unless  it  became  strictly  national ;  unless  it  abandoned  that 
subjection  to  a  foreign  Bishop,  which  the  state  had  always  wished 
it  to  abandon. 

And  what  has  been  the  state  of  things  since  the  Reformation  ? 
It  is  this :  a  number  of  bodies  or  sects  have  gradually  grown  up  in 
the  country,  which  have  affirmed  that  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism were  not  asserted  with  sufficient  boldness  at  our  Reformation. 
We  stopped  short,  it  is  said,  at  a  certain  point  We  retain  much 
of  the  papal  system,  which  the  other  Protestant  nations  have  thrown 
off.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romanists  have  felt  that  the  English 
Reformation  was  more  fatal  to  the  maxim  upon  which  they  were 
habitually  acting,  than  the  reformation  in  any  other  quarter  had 
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been.  There  was  a  hope  that  men  might  renounce  a  new  system 
of  opinions  and  adopt  an  old  one.  But  a  Church  which  had  affirm- 
ed the  principle  of  nationality,  which  had  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  sovereign  of  its  own  land,  was,  to  all  appearance,  utterly 
incorrigible.  The  most  earnest  and  intelligent  Jesuits  who  came 
over,  perceived  that  this  was  a  condition  of  things  which  must  be 
changed,  not  merely  by  preaching,  but  by  plotting ;  many  of  them 
believed  that  the  best  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  papal  power 
lay  in  the  triumphs  of  those  sects  which  professed  a  more  vehement 
Protestantism.  Another  curious  point  deserves  to  be  noticed  ;  the 
Puritan  body  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  essentially  Calvinistical. 
Calvinism  was  the  principle  of  its  life.     It  was  the  feeling  that  tbe 

^Enghsh  Church  was  not  founded  upon  the  Calvinistical  idea  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  earliest  Puritan  movements.  And  yet  we 
imported  the  anti-Calvinistical  dbctrine,  which  the  Puritans  after- 
wards identified  with  popery,  from  one  of  the  purely  Protestant 
countries  of  the  Continent.  Nay,  further,  it  was  not  till  we  had  a 
Scottish  king  upon  the  throne,  a  king  bred  under  Presbyterian 
preachers,  that  we  had  any  connexion  with  this  Arminian  system 
at  all.  It  is  to  this  king  that  we  owe  a  very  marked  change  in 
our  position.  Elizabeth  had  troubled  herself  as  little  as  possible 
about  systems  of  opinion ;  she  had  merely  endeavoured  to  assert 
her  position  as  a  national  sovereign.  James  could  only  look  upon 
every  subject  as  a  schoolman  and  a  pedant.  He  had,  indeed,  one 
living  practical  feeling ;  he  had  been  disgusted  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian preachers,  and  had  found  that  their  power  practically  interfer- 
ed with  his.  But  he  had  no  sense  of  sympathy  or  connexion  with 
our  Church,  he  only  wished  that  the  Episcopalian  system  should 
prevail  against  the  Presbyterian.  And  this  system,  with  whatever 
belonged  to  it,  was  to  be  established  in  Scotland,  and  maintained 

'here  by  the  efforts  of  the  state.  Both  in  Scotland,  therefore,  and 
in  England,  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  spiritual  power  distinct  from 
and  higher  than  the  mere  state  power,  was  called  forth.  In  Scot- 
land this  spiritual  feeling  connected  itself  with  the  national  feeling. 
The  people  revolted  against  the  notion  of  a  prelacy  which  was  im-» 
posed  upon  them  by  England.  Here,  the  mixture  of  spiritual  with 
national  feelings  in  the  Puritan  produced  some  strange  anomalies. 
The  body  in  the  Commons'  House,  which  had  most  sympathy  with 
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Puritanism,  were  occupied  in  maintaining  the  old  forms  of  the 
national  constitution  against  the  royal  prerogative.  The  Puritan 
clergy  were  raising;  their  voices  against  old  national  and  ecclesias- 
tical forms,  and  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  man.  Mixed 
with  these  assertions,  however,  one  can  perceive  in  them  from  the 
first  a  desire  for  a  more  formal  and  systematic  divinity  than  had 
ever  existed  in  England  before.  At  length  they  triumph,  and  it  is 
their  business  to  realize  as  well  as  they  can  their  three  objects,  of 
upholding  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  had  been  asserted  by 
the  Long  Parliament;  the  superiority  of  Christians  to  outward  forms, 
which  had  been  maintained  by  their  preachers  against  Laud  and 
the  Bishops ;  and,  lastly,  the  all  importance  of  a  peculiar  theologi- 
cal system.  The  first  attempt  issued  in  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism  ;  the  second  led  to  the  rise  and  independence  of  the 
different  sects  which  revolted  from  the  stern  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment and  sought  to  maintain  freedom  of  conscience  ]  the  last  effort 
was  embodied  in  the  deliberations,  decrees,  catechisms,  committees 
of  triers,  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  It  is  a  grievous  thing  that 
English  Churchmen  should,  from  their  prejudices  and  partialities, 
refuse  to  study  the  history  of  this  remarkable  period  simply  and 
fairly,  looking  at  it/rom  all  sides  and  all  points  of  view,  and  labour- 
ing to  do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  all  the  parties  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it.  For  it  is  when  thus  considered,  and  not  when  warped 
into  an  apology  for  some  ecclesiastical  hero,  or  into  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  upon  his  opponents,  that  it  illustrates  and  makes 
manifest  the  essential  relation  between  spiritual  and  civil  life,  and 
the  impossibility  of  destroying  that  relation  by  any  efforts  of  ours, 
however  unfriendly  and  uncomfortable  we  may  make  it. 

Tlic  Westminster  Assembly  had  done  their  best  to  establish  an 
uniformity  of  opinions ;  that  wherein  they  had  letlt  their  ministers 
free,  was  in  their  modes  of  worship.  The  opposite  principle  had 
been  the  one  hitherto  recognised  in  England.  The  bond  of  national 
fellowship  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  bond  of  worship :  men  wha 
had  books  and  leisure  might  occupy  themselves  with  the  study  of 
opinions.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Episcopal  clergy  at  the  Resto- 
ration were  aware  that  this  was  the  question  at  issue  between  them 
and  their  opponents ;  possibly  they  were  not ;  possibly  they  looked 
upon  it  merely  as  a  question  whether  the  nation  should  adopt  a  more 
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or  less  comprehensive  system.     But  if  so,  their  old  habits  were 
stronger  than  their  theories ;  the  state  felt  that  it  could  not  trouble 
itself  about  shades  of  opinion,  but  that  old  forms  of  worship  were 
practical  and  general,  and  there  was  One  over  us  who  saw  further 
than  either  statesmen  or  churchmen.     At  all  events^  this  was  the 
result.     The  act  of  uniformity  in  worship  was  the  substitute  for  the 
efforts  at  a  dogmatic  uniformity,  which  belonged  to  the  genius  of 
Presbyterianism.    The  immediate  effect  of  that  measure,  was  the 
separation  of  the  Puritan  clergy  from  that  which  was  now  again 
recognised  as  the  national  Church.    Then  began  various  stupid 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  silence  them,  or  to  coerce  them 
into  an  union,  mixed  with  various  royal  experiments  at  a  general 
liberty  of  conscience  which  should  include  Romanist  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.     The  resistance  to  these,  marks  the  strong  sense 
of  the  people  and  of  the  parliament  that  Romanism  was  something 
anti-national.     This  feeling  was  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  seven 
Bishops  who  refused  to  read  James's  declaration.     They  believed 
that  the  act  of  the  king  was,  as  it  proved  to  be,  suicidal.     Several 
of  them  could  not,  however,  follow  out  that  principle  to  what  seems 
to  me  its  legitimate  consequence ;  that  when  the  king  did  commit 
his  act  of  legal  suicide  by  deserting  the  country,  he  was  as  one 
lying  under  a  sentence  of  deposition  from  God  himself,  for  having 
violated  the  covenant  by  which  he  held  his  power.     The  Conven- 
tion Parliament  took  that  pious  view  of  the  matter,  and  accordingly 
inquired,  not  what  person  they  might  by  their  own  power  or  in  con- 
forn^ity  with  the  people's  will,  choose  into  his  place,  but  who  seemed 
to  be  designated  to  the  oflSce  by  the  providence  of  God.*     At  no 
period,  I  think,  was  the  religious  character  of  the  English  state  more 
distinctly  asserted  than  at  this ;  and  at  no  time  was  it  more  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  asserted.    For  now  was  beginning  that  change 
in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  men,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to 
which  I  adverted  in  my  first  part ;  the  change,  I  mean,  from  the 
notion  of  government  as  grounded  upon  deep  mysterious  principles, 
to  the  notion  of  it  as  the  result  of  mere  commercial  arrangements — 
of  some  imaginary  artificial  compact.     That  this  change  has  been 
productive  of  very  mischievous  effects  to  the  Church  and  the  nation 

*  See  the  celebrated  passage  in  Burke's  Reflections,  wherein  he  replies  to  tho 
sermon  of  Dr.  Price  upon  the  subject. 
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of  England,  I  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  remark.     That  it 
has  led  to  any  legislative  acts  which  involve  a  formal  or 
violation  of  the  union  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civ 
I  believe  is  a  notion  which  could  only  have  become  prevalent 
through  this  very  habit  of  mind.     We  have  supposed  the  Church 
and  the  state  to  be  knit  together  by  some  material  outward  terms 
of  agreement:  we  do  not  know  what  they  are;  they  may  be  that     ' 
the  state  shall  not  recognize  any  persons  as  its  subjects  who  are  not       -^ 
Churchmen  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  should  ignore  facts;  ihey  may 
therefore  be  violated  by  acts  of  toleration,  repeals  of  test  laws,  ^;> 
emancipation  of  Romanists.     I  do  not  express  any  opinion  about "* 
the  policy  of  one  or  other  of  these  measures ;  some  of  them  may 
have  been  inexpedient  measures ;  they  were  all,  I  should  conceive, 
defended  as  well  as  attacked  by  many  feeble  and  imperfect  argu- 
ments.    But  I  do  think  that  it  requires  something  far  deeper  and 
more  subtle  than  any  such  measures,  to  destroy  an  union  which  has 
cemented  itself  by  no  human  contrivances,  and  which  exists  in  the 
very  nature  of  things.     By  carelessness,  ignorance,  faithlessness, 
immorality,  we  may  undermine  our  national  life,  and  to  these  perils 
it  is  continually  exposed.     But  the  acts  of  our  legislators  when  they 
are  evil,  are  in  general  but  reflexes  of  something  which  is  evil  in 
the  national  mind,  and  which  legislators  cannot  correct.     And  in 
general  they  are  better  than  could  at  all  be  expected  from  the  tem- 
per of  those  who  passed  them,  or  of  us  who  criticise  them.     Often- 
times the  very  errors  which  are  in  them,  and  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences to  which  they  lead,  may  become  our  teachers,  and  may  be 
far  more  profitable  to  us  than  the  success  of  our  opposition  to  them 
could  have  been.     And  therefore  I  am  naturhlly  led  from  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  to  that  which  I  proposed  next  to  consider. 
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SECTION    III. 


What  is  the  form  of  character  which  belonn  especially  to  Englishmen  7  to  what  kind  of 

depraTation  is  it  liable  T 

From  what  1  have  said  already,  it  will  be  evident  to  the  reader 
that  I  believe  the  first  thoughts  of  men  upon  this  subject  to  be  well 
founded.     '  You  Englishmen  are  such  mere  polUidanSy*  this  is  the 
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ordinary  complaint  vrhich  foreigners  make  of  us.     ^Alas!  how 
exclusively  we  are  devoted  to  politics/  this  is  our  continual  groan 
concerning  ourselves.    The  proofs  of  the  position  are  manifold — 
J  none  more  striking  than  those  which  are  supplied  by  men  who  are 
determined  that  they  will  at  all  events  be  exempt  from  the  national 
disease;  that  they  will  be  artists,  philosophers,  mystics — anything 
but  politicians.     Watch  them  well,  and  you  will  see  how  utterly 
impossible  it  is  for  them  to  realize  their  dream  ;  how  continually 
some  speculation  about  the  organization  of  society,  some  practical 
effort  to  remodel  it,  mixes  with  their  high  and  serene  contempla- 
tions ;  how  fierce  and  restless  the  contemplators  become,  from  the 
very  effort  to  keep  themselves  from  all  contact  with  the  fever  and 
restlessness  which  they  suppose  to  be  inherent  in  the  English  char- 
acter, and  which  they  know  are  in  their  own.     Other  cases  there 
are,  of  another  kind,  which  confirm  the  same  fact  still  more  re- 
markably.    I  have  known  persons  who  possessed  no  practical  tal- 
ent whatever,  all  whose  attempts  at  action  were  of  the  most  ludi- 
crously and  painfully  abortive  kind|  who,  if  they  tried  to  realize 
some  fine  conception  of  their  own,  were  sure  either  to  render  it 
contemptible  by  their  failure,  or  else  very  soon  to  run  into  one  of 
the  old  ruts  from  which  they  had  been  labouring  with  all  their  might 
to  extricate  themselves.     And  yet  such  Englishmen  as  these,  who, 
if  they  have  any  gifts  at  all,  seem  to  be  exclusively  endowed  with 
those  which  are  most  un-English,  feel  themselves  just  as  much 
compelled  to  be  political  and  practical  as  their  countrymen.     They 
find  it  impossible  to  think  unless  they  can  in  some  way  or  other 
connect  their  thoughts  with  action,  and  despairing  of  any  such  al- 
liance in  their  own  persons,  they  try  whether  they  may  not  at  least 
be  able  to  point  out  a  method  of  action  to  others,  aspiring  to  no 
other  fame  than  that  of  the  whetstone  : 

"  acutum 
Reddcre  quae  fcrrum  valet,  cxsors  ipsa  sccaiidi." 

But  though  these  arguments  are  very  decisive,  I  cannot  butjthink 
that  there  are  others  which  are  more  cheering.  Why  do  we  turn 
to  the  literature  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  to  that  which 
most  represents  the  genius  of  our  nation,  as  that  which  most  shows 
of  what  we  are  capable  ?  Why  but  because  in  every  department 
""  it  was  more  historical,  more  political,  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
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since.  Look  at  our  drama,  how  it  draws  its  highest  inspirations  y 
from  the  old  records  of  our  national  life.  See  how  needful  it  was 
even  for  the  allegorical  poet,  the  singer  of  *  Fairy  Land,'  when 
dealing  with  his  twelve  moral  virtues,  and  the  battles  of  the  inner 
man,  to  interweave  a  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  and  to  confound  the 
image  of  Gloriana  with  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  With  all  their 
dreams  about  poetry,  and  scholarship,  and  philosophy,  how  evident 
it  is  that  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  thoughts  of  Sidney  and  Ra- 
leigh were  occupied  with  policy  and  politics.  What  nation  may 
not  be  able  to  show  profounder  works  in  exegetical  or  dogmatical 
divinity  than  we?  Who  can  hold  our  countrymen  pace,  when 
they  fashion  their  minds  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  according  to 
which  God  has  formed  heavenly,  and  human,  and  natural  creatures  ?  * 

Hooker's  work  is  the  specimen  of  a  class,  though  certainly  the  ,. 
highest  specimen.  And  when  one  considers  it,  and  the  whole  life 
and  character  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,  I  think  we  must  feel  how 
very  little  excuse  lies  in  that  habit  of  mind  which  God  has  bestowed 
upon  us,  for  any  defect  in  meekness  and  gentleness,  in  superiority  to 
the  low  notions  and  canons  of  this  world,  in  converse  with  the  hier- 
archies of  heaven.  I  do  not  wish  to  exalt  this  form  of  character 
above  every  other ;  1  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  better  or  worse  than 
that  which  belongs  to  Frenchmen  or  Germans ;  I  know  only  that  it 
is  ours,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  expanded  into  that  which  is  .. 
most  noble,  as  well  as  of  sinking  into  that  which  is  most  base. 

We  ought  to  contemplate  it  in  both  conditions,  that  we  may  not 
separate  hope  from  humiliation,  that  we  may  know  both  our  respon- 
sibilities and  our  temptations,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  honour 
the  good  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  evil  which  lies  nearestto  it. — 
Of  that  charity  we  have  need  in  every  part  of  our  history.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  observe  a  tendency  in  the  English  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  a  kind  of  diplomacy  which  one  does  not  like  to 
perceive  in  holy  men,  and  which  it  is  very  easy  to  represent  as  per- 
vading the  whole  of  their  characters,  and  explaining  the  meaning 
of  their  acts.  Presently  after  you  find  them  suffering  with  a  con- 
stancy worthy,  their  detractors  say,  of  heroes,*  we  have  been  used 

*  Wherein  lies  the  distinction  between  a  hero  and  a  martyr  7  I  ahould  pretume  in  the 
feeling  of  the  first,  that  he  it  acting  hy  some  power  and  energy  of  his  own ;  of  the  latter, 
that  he  hat  to  depend  upon  that  ttrength  which  it  perfected  in  weakncaa.    We  may  safely 
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to  believe  and  thiDk,  of  martyrs.  1%  aplitical  bias  of  their  mind 
did  not,  I  fancy,  tend  on  the  whole  to  lower  the  tone  of  it,  to  bring 
them- more  hdpleaply  into  contact  with  outward  things,  or  to  gire 
them  las  faith  in  the  invisible.  Its  main  effect  was  to  lead  them  to 
think  of  Christ's  church,  as  a  Kingdom  rather  than  as  a  system :  in 
the  dust  and  bustle  of  affairs  thdr  strong  conviction  that  this  king- 
dom was  a  reality  and  not  a  metaphor  may  have  led  them  to  foiget 
that  it  is  the  type  of  all  kingdoms,  and  is  not  moulded  after  the 
maxims  of  any  even  of  those  which  confess  it,  and  do  homage  to  it. 
But  in  rilence  and  suffering,  this  thought  gave  a  fixedness  and  sub- 
stantiality to  their  faith,  which  even  the  most  devout  schoolmen  are 
seldom  able  to  attain.  They  knew  that  it  was  a  Person  in  whom 
they  were  believing ;  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  death  th^  looked  di- 
rectly to  Him  and  not  to  any  dogma  or  system  of  dogmas,  for 
strength  and  oonaolatipp. 

That  this  way  of  considering  the  Church  is  an  eminently  Eng- 
lidi  one,  became  evident  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  might  be 
said  to  characterize  every  class  of  thinkers.  It  was  at  first  leas 
marked  in  those  ainong  whom  one  would  expect  most  of  it,  I  mean 
among  the  Episcopalians ;  for  the  systematic  tendency  had  become 
very  prevalent  through  the  influence  of  James  I.,  and  Laud  especial- 
ly seems  to  have  contracted  it.  His  faults  were  far  more  those  of 
a  schoolmaster*  or  a  collegian,  than  of  an  arrogant  and  usurping 
politician.  And  these  faults  made  him  especially  unable  to  deal 
with  the  energetic  national  impulses  of  that  period.  But  the  sense 
of  the  Church  as  a  kingdom  returned  to  the  Episcopalians  in  their 
hour  of  humiliation.  It  is  this  which  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  Jer^ 
emy  Taylor,  above  all  other  views.  In  spite  of  his  learning  and 
his  fondness  for  casuistry,  he  could  not  bear  to  contemplate  Chris- 
tianity as  a  system.  He  would  look  upon  it  as  a  life,  but  then  it 
was  a  life  connecting  itself  with  an  older,  and  realized  in  that  kind 
of  dependence  which  a  subject  pays  to  his  sovereign,  rather  than 
that  which  a  pupil  renders  to  his  master.  Therefore  one  may  trace 
a  curious  point  of  sympathy  between  him  and  the  most  extreme 
mystics  and  spiritualists  of  that  age ;  all  spoke  of  a  divine  king- 

Wfipea}  to  the  disooniMt  and  letters  of  oar  Refonnen  in  prison,  to  decide  which  Teeling  is 
most  chsrsctenstic  of  them. 

•  Mr.  Csiiyle  his  msde  this  remiirk  in  his  Lectores  on  Hero  Worship. 
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dom,  none  could  be  content  with  any  language  which  did  not  im- 
port it,  or  with  any  acts  which  did  not  endeavour  to  realixe  it.  Even 
Milton,  who  was  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart,  was  in  the  last  age  of  his       / 
life  as  much  as  in  the  first,  dreaming  of  a  polity.     All  men  might    \j 
be  kings  and  priests  in  his  commonwealth,  but  kings  and  priests 
they  were  to  be,  not  professors  and  doctors. 

But  we  must  look  at  another  side  of  the  picture.  When  the 
feeling  of  spiritual  life  and  spiritual  government  decayed,  as  we 
saw  it  did  decay,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  may  fancy  what  an  effect 
must  have  been  produced  upon  a  people,  whose  political  feelings 
were  the  deepest  which  they  had.  Our  literature  could  not  sep- 
arate itself  from  our  social  life.  It  was  a  mere  mockery  and  pre- 
tence when  it  tried  to  throw  itself  into  some  Arcadian  condition  of 
things.  It  had  always  been  real  and  homely,  and  such  it  must 
continue  to  be.  But  if  all  realities  had  become  conventions,  if 
what  was  homely  had  become  base,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  necessary  limitations  of  our  best,  and  the  fearful  de- 
basement of  our  worst  literature  during  the  period  between  the 
Revolution  in  England  and  that  in  France.  The  degradation  of  our 
professed  statesmen,  the  loss  of  all  high  ends  in  their  policy,  the 
maxims  and  practices  which  have  made  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
name  and  administration  immortal,  are  all  equally  explicable. 
Still  there  were  indications  of  English  strength,  and  of  the  di- 
rection which  that  strength  naturally  takes.  In  the  physical 
world,  men  are  busy,  either  about  the  mechanism  of  actual  things, 
or  about  God's  laws  and  order.  Either  study  was  most  fitted  to 
the  truest  and  noblest  part  of  our  character,  and  here  therefore 
there  were  true  and  worthy  results. 

But  the  commercial  activities,  and  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
this  age,  were  gradually  concentrating  an  immense  population  of 
human  beings  in  our  cities.  Who  were  caring  for  these  1  The 
Church  possessed  some  prelates  of  high  and  even  comprehensive 
views,  many  humble  and  sincere  pastors  in  its  rural  districts; 
many  men  capable  of  thinking  vigorously  respecting  the  moral 
constitution  of  individuals  and  of  society.  In  general,  however,  its 
habit  of  mind  was  too  well  expressed  in  the  theory  of  Warburtoa^ 
respecting  the  alliance  of  the  Church  and  State ;  in  the  practice  of 

35 
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sending  bishops  to  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the  English  in- 
terest It  apparently  possessed  the  means  of  influencing  the  Aris- 
tocracy ;  but  the  Aristocracy  was  commonly  infidel.  It  should  have 
been  able  through  its  less  exalted  members  to  have  reached  the 
heart  of  the  trading  classes,  but  they  were  chiefly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  dissent ;  it  seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  the  new  class  of 
poor  men  was  coming  into  existence.  Undoubtedly  they  were  the 
members  of  the  National  Church  who  first  went  forth  to  evangelize 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts ;  but  their  movements  were 
regarded  with  any  thing  but  sympathy  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church  ; 
no  pains  were  taken  to  give  them  a  right  direction.  Humble  and 
quiet  men  in  country  parishes  disliked  them  because  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  order  and  regularity  which  had  been  always  associated  in 
their  minds  with  the  idea  of  religion  ;  to  others  they  were  odious  be- 
cause they  appealeil  to  feelings  which  were  dormant  in  themselves, 
but  which  were  found  to  exist  in  their  flocks.  Then  came  the 
French  revolution,  with  its  terrors  and  warnings.  The  clergy  be- 
gan to  feel  themselves  less  mere  parts  of  an  obsolete  machinery 
existing  for  some  unintelligible  purposes;  more  necessary  to  the 
being  of  the  commonwealth.  The  aristocracy  began  to  acknow- 
ledge them  in  that  character.  Their  skepticism  vanished,  and  they 
spoke  of  religion  and  its  teachers  with  much  respect,  as  exerting 
those  influences  of  fear  and  hope,  which  could  alone  make  proper- 
ty and  government  secure.  Such  was  the  new  tone  which  the  char- 
acter and  patronage  of  George  III.,  and  the  dread  of  French  dis- 
organization, rendered  popular.  One  cannot  call  it  a  very  eleva- 
ted tone.  So  long  as  the  war  lasted,  it  was  mixed  with  much  that 
was  generous  and  patriotic  in  the  upper  classes  of  laymen ;  the  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  who  shared  in  it  became  active  magistrates,  care- 
ful of  their  domestic  and  relative  duties,  zealous  in  defence  of  that 
which  seemed  to  thera  old  and  English.  With  these  useful  dispo- 
sitions were  connected  a  tendency  to  maintain  customs  and  practices, 
simply  because  they  did  exist,  and  could  allege  some  moderate  pre* 
scription  in  their  favour  ;  an  acquiescence  in  the  maxims  of  society 
even  when  they  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  higher  moralitj  ; 
a  great  impatience  of  enthusiasm  and  mysticism,  and  all  that  caft* 
not  be  at  once  brought  under  the  rules  of  existing  convention  or  4Dlliw4 
vious  expediency ;   a  suspicion  of  any  great  efforts  of 
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virtue  and  self-sacrifice;  a  feeling  that  the  Church  is  bound  to 
sympathize  with  the  aristocracy,  and  to  overlook  its  sins,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  good  order  among  the  people;  a  strong 
sense  of  the  service  which  subjects  owe  their  rulers,  without  any 
corresponding  sense  of  the  service  which  rulers  owe  to  their  sub- 
jects ;  an  inclination  to  assert  the  privileges  of  clergymen,  chiefly 
by  treating  it  as  a  rudeness  that  any  infidel  notions  should  be 
broached  in  their  presence ;  great  anxiety  for  a  state  encourage- 
ment of  religion  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  it  was  not  likely  to 
thrive,  or  to  enlist  fashion  and  opinion  of  the  world  on  its  side ; 
a  vehement  dislike  of  dissenters,  as  disturbing  the  quietness  and  reg-^ 
ularity  of  society,  and  as  introducing  something  of  vulgarity  into  re^ 
ligion  ;  a  certain  anger  and  restlessness  at  the  discovery  of  any  new 
doubts  respecting  the  English  Church  or  Christianity,  which  could 
not  at  once  be  removed  by  an  application  of  the  arguments  used  on 
behalf  of  Establishments  in  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  and  of  the 
Gospel  in  his  Evidences. 

Now  the  spirit  of  this  State  Churchmanship  was  evidently  the 
spirit  of  an  age  of  our  national  Church,  not  of  the  Church  itself. 
That  continued  to  express  itself  in  the  Liturgy ;  and  when  it  required 
a  dogmatical  language,  in  the  Articles.  The  younger  and  more 
active  members  of  the  Church  soon  became  conscious  of  the  contra- 
diction. They  began  to  seek  for  some  System  which  should  be  a 
refuge  from  the  dreariness  of  poEtical  Anglicanism.  What  they 
have  found  is  our  next  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  II. 


MODSaN  SN6U8H  SYSTEMS. 


SECTION  I. 

The  LibenJ  Syttem.— The  EwigeliemI  System.— The  High  Charch  or 

Catholic  Syttenu 

^  \^  '  1.  '  See  !'  exclaims  the  liberal,  taking  his  view  of  th'is  English 


<H  C*^  orthodoxy  from  that  side  on  which  it  presents  itself  as  the  antago- 
^  'O  iHst  of  change  and  improvement,  ^  see  what  a  hopeless  class  of  peo- 
^^-*  pie  these  old  pillars  of  the  Church  are !    How  can  it  stand  if  it  is 

^  to.be  supported  by  such  maxims  as  these?    Is  not  erery  thing 

moving  about  us,  and  can  we  determine  to  remain  stationary  7 
Opinions  upon  every  subject  are  undergoing  revolution,  and  we 
think  that  our  Articles  and  Formularies  can  be  kept  as  they  are  ! 
How  can  you  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  Dissenters 
will  grow  upon  us,  and  ultimately  overwhelm  us,  unless  we  discover 
some  scheme  for  comprehending  them  ?  And  then,  there  is  that 
body  of  Romanists  in  the  midst  of  us ;  why  are  you  determined  to 
look  upon  them  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  days  of  Gregory  the 
seventh  or  Innocent  the  third  ?  Why  not  make  them  your  friends, 
by  assuming  that  they  are  so  ?  Why  not  throw  overboard  your 
prejudices,  and  enter  at  once  and  heartily  into  the  spirit  of 
the  age  V 

2.  In  quite  other  language  did  the  Evangelical  complain  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  members  of  the  old  school ;  '  They  have 
lost  sight  of  all  spiritual  influences  and  realities :  a  dry  notion  of 
human  merit  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  thoughts  and  teachings. 
They  expect  men  to  get  to  heaven  by  being  baptized,  and  by  lead* 
ing  good  and  respectable  lives ;  the  principle  of  faith  is  forgotten 
altogether.  The  power  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  message  of  peace  to 
man,  is  not  felt  or  regarded.  Another  bond  of  union  than  that  of 
^iritual  fellowship  with  Christ  is  set  up ;  hence  holy  Dissenters  are 
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denouncedy  ungodly  Churchmen  fraternized  with.  Restore  the 
doctrines  of  our  Articles;  preach  the  Gospel  in  season  and  out  of 
season ;  this  is  the  only  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  things 
among  us,  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  which  the  indifference  of  the 
last  age  has  produced/  .  -piA 

3.  '  Alas !'  cry  those  members  of  the  English  Church  who  wish  0  \^ 
to  be  called  catholics,  '  miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.  It  is  true  ^  Lp 
that  our  English  orthodoxy  is  very  bad ;  you  liberals  and  evangeli-  ^^ 
cals  will  introduce  something  which  is  a  thousandfold  worse.  The 
error  of  those  whom  you  attack  is,  that  they  thought  they  were 
members  of  a  nation  rather  than  members  of  a  Church ;  that  they 
were  to  follow  the  maxims  of  their  own  day,  and  not  recall  the 
maxims  of  better  days ;  that  they  were  to  look  up  to  the  State  as 
their  guide  and  authority,  instead  of  feeling  that  the  state  has  an 
object  altogether  different  from  ours,  that  at  certain  happy  mo- 
ments, under  some  godly  princes,  it  may  conform  itself  to  our 
teachings,  but  that  habitually,  and  at  this  time  above  all  others, 
it  is  our  jealous  foe,  and  aspires  to  be  our  tyrant.  The  Church  is  a 
body  which  may  combine  with  a  State,  or  rather^  submit  to  it,  but 
which  has  no  natural  connexion  with  it  It  has  divine  sacraments, 
an  apostolic  order,  a  power  of  binding  and  loosing ;  the  practice 
and  rules  of  the  age  of  the  Fathers  are  her  model,  to  these  she  must 
be  ever  seeking  to  adapt  herself.  She  must  reject  communion  with 
the  Dissenters  in  this  country,  not  because  they  want  the  privileges 
of  the  state,  but  because  they  have  cut  themselves  oflf  from  the  uni- 
versal Church ;  renouncing  her  orders — counterfeiting  her  sacra- 
ments. She  must,  in  like  manner,  -repudiate  those  Protestants 
abroad  who  have  separated  from  and. abandoned  the  succession; 
she  must  aspire  after  union  with  the  orthodox  Greeks-and  Latins, 
but  must  be  content  to  wait  till  we  or  they  are  prepared  for  this 
union.  At  home  we  must  labour  to  assert  the  worth  of  sacraments, 
to  introduce  discipline  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  baptismal  puri- 
ty in  our  children,  and  giving  repentance  to  those  who  have  lost  it; 
of  cutting  off  those  who  hold  schismatical  or  heretical  notions  under 
the  garb  of  Churchmen.  We  must  stir  men  up  to  a  more  exact 
and  religious  life,  encourage  them  to  do  good  works,  and  to  expect 
heavenly  rewards  for  them.  We  must  urge  our  disciples  to  retire- 
ment from  the  world,  to  penances  and  mortifications ;  we  moit 
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preach  repentance  as  the  only  way  of  recovering  the  privileges  of 
Churchmen,  which  were  given  once,  but  which  most  men  lose 
through  sin ;  we  must  discountenance  every  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  except  in  the  matter  of  choosing  teachers;  we  must 
advise  our  disciples  to  be  content  with  probable  conclusions,  as 
all  that  faith  requires,  and  bid  them  leave  certainties  to  naen 
of  science.' 


SECTION  n. 
Reflections  on  thcsu  Systems,  and  on  our  Position  generally. 

These  are  the  main  outlines  of  the  three  systems  which  offer 
themselves  to  the  deliberation  of  the  young  English  theologian  in 
the  present  day.  He  is  told  by  the  supporters  of  each  that  he  must 
embrace  one  or  other  of  them.  All  his  attempts  to  incorporate  them 
into  each  other  have  been  very  vain.  It  seems  prodigious  arro- 
gance  to  invent  a  scheme  of  his  own.  He  feels  that  he  cannot  fall 
bftck  upon  the  old  State  Churchmanship. 

This  fear  of  arrogance  is  surely  one  which  we  ought  to  encour- 
age in  ourselves,  and  in  every  other  person.  If  we  had  more 
humility,  we  should  probably  have  much  fewer  difficulties  to  en- 
counter than  we  have.  And  therefore  1  would  say,  if  I  had  any 
chance  of  being  heard,  Let  us  try  by  all  means  to  be  humble.  And 
that  we  may  not  be  otherwise,  do  not  let  us  hastily  set  ourselves  up 
to  condemn  any  of  these  systems,  or  those  who  propound  them. 
Our  consciences,  I  believe,  have  told  us  from  time  to  time  that  there 
is  something  in  each  of  them  which  we  ought  not  to  reject.  Let  us 
not  reject  it.  But  we  may  find,  that  there  is  a  divine  harmony,  of 
which  the  living  principle  in  each  of  these  sj'steras  forms  one  note, 
of  which  the  systems  themselves  are  a  disturbance  and  a  violation. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  our  previous  inquiries  respecting 
Protestant  bodies  and  the  Catholic  Church ;  let  us  see  whether  our 
own  national  Church  presents  an  exception  to  the  rule,  or  an  illus- 
tration of  it. 

L  How  much  does  every  true  heart  respond  to  that  assertion  of 
the  Liberal,  that  if  our  Church  indeed  be  a  living  body,  it  cannot  be 
tied  down  by  the  system  of  a  particular  age,  it  must  have  an  expan- 
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sive  power,  it  must  breathe  and  move ;  it  must  be  able  to  throw  off 
the  results  of  partial  experiences,  it  must  be  able  to  profit  by  all 
new  experiences.     With  what  sympathy  do  we  listen  to  him,  when 
he  says  that  the  Church  is  meant  to  comprehend  and  not  to  exclude  y 
that  neither  Protestant  Dissenters  nor  Romish  Dissenters  should  be 
out  of  the  range  of  its  sympathies,  or  should  be  prohibited  from 
sharing  in  any  portion  of  its  benefits.     And,  now,  how  would  he 
accomplish  his  beautiful  conception  t     He  proposes  to  us  that  we  f 
should  abandon  the  prayers  which  we  have  derived  from  ages  gone  ) 
by,  and  the  Articles  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Reformat  I 
tion ;  or  he  would  have  us  adapt  these  to  the  maxims  of  our  own  ] 
time.     But  what  if  those  Prayers  should  be  the  very  means  by 
which  we  have  been  preserved  from  the  bondage  to  particular 
modes  and  habits  of  feeling,  when  they  have  been  threatening  to 
hold  us  fast  ?     What  if  those  Articles  have  kept  us  from  sinking 
into  a  particular  theological  system,  and  have  compelled  us  to  feel 
that  there  were  two  sides  of  truth,  neither  of  which  could  be  assert- 
ed to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  ?     What,  if  the  abandonment  either 
of  the  Prayers  or  the  Articles,  or  the  reduction  of  them  to  our  own  'j 
present  standards  of  thought,  should  bring  the  Church  into  the  most  I 
flat  and  hopeless  monotony,  should  so  level  her  to  the  superstitions  J 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  divorce  her  from  the  past  and  the  fu-  ' 
ture,  that  all  expansion  would  for  ever  be  impossible  ?     Again, 
how  would  he  accomplish  his  projects  of  comprehension?     He 
would  take  away  this  and  that  thing  about  which  we  and  the  Dis- 
senters differ,  till  at  last  he  discovered  a  few  common  principles 
upon  which  we  might  all  agree.     But  what,  if  the  peculiar  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  each  class  of  Dissenters,  be  those  in  which  their 
most  living  feelings  are  expressed  ?     What,  if  all  plans  of  compre- 
hension have  failed,  just  because  the  best  and  most  earnest  men  I 
were  those  who  saw  naost  the  importance  of  that  which  was  to  be 
given  up  ?    If  these  suppositions  should  be  true,  we  must  look 
somewhere  else  than  to  a  liberal  system,  to  produce  the  effects  which 
Liberals  have  dreamed  of. 

2.  With  what  truth  and  power  do  the  words  of  the  evangelicals 
come  home  to  us ;  that  the  loss  of  faith  was  the  great  misery  of  the 
last  age;  that  outward  acts  usurped  the  place  of  life-giving 
principles ;  and  that,  therefore,  outward  acts  were  poor  and  dead ; 
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that  if  a  vital  glow  were  restored  to  any  part  of  the  Church  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  it  came  from  the  feeling  that  God  bad 
interfered  on  behalf  of  his  creatures,  and  was  interfering  on  behalf 
of  them  still ;  that  there  is  a  real  relation  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator ;  that  there  is  a  real  power  coming  forth  from  the 
Creator  to  succour  his  creatures,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  bis  wilL 
What  mighty  words  are  these !  how  important  it  must  be,  as  the 
•  evangelical  says,  that  all  men  should  hear  them,  and  be  brought  to 
act  upon  the  conviction  of  their  truth ! 

fa      And  how  is  this  hope  to  be  realized  1    Go  forth  and  tell  men, 
I  that  their  baptism  is  not  an  admission  into  the  privileges  of  God's 
/  spiritual  Church ;  that  they  are  not  to  take  this  sign  as  a  warrant 
{  of  their  right  to  call  themselves  members  of  Christ,  and  to  pray  to 
I  Grod  as  their  Father  in  Him.     Go  and  tell  them  that  they  are  not 
>  in  a  real  relation  with  God,  but  only  in  a  nominal  one ;  go  and  tdl 
I  I  them  that  if  they  are  ever  to  enter  into  that  relation  they  must 
I  \  bring  themselves  into  it  by  an  act  of  faith,  or  else  wait  till  an 
1  /angel  comes  down  and  troubles  the  waters;  go  and  tell  them  that 
n  the  Ecuharist  is  not  a  real  bond  between  Christ  and  his  members, 
{/  but  only  a  picture  or  likeness,  which,  by  a  violent  act  of  our  will, 
/ 1  we  may  turn  into  a  reality ;  go  and  make  these  comfortable  de- 
I  I  derations  to  men,  and  mix  them  well  with  denunciations  of  other 
\  \  men  for  not  preaching  the  Gospel;  thus  you  will  fulfil  God's  com- 
I  '  mission,  thus  you  will  reform  a  corrupt  and  sinful  land. 

3.  What  a  charm  lies  in  the  words  of  the  propounders  of  the 
\  Catholic  system ;  that  there  is  indeed  a  Church  in  the  world,  whidi 

God  himself  has  established ;  that  He  has  not  left  it  to  the  faith 
and  feelings  and  notions  of  men  ;  that  lie  has  given  us  permanent 
signs  of  its  existence ;  that  He  has  not  left  us  to  find  our  way  into 
it,  but  has  himself  taken  us  into  it ;  that  being  in  it  we  are  under 
bis  own  guidance  and  discipline;  that  we  are  not  bound  to  prove 
ourselves  members  of  it,  by  tests  which  exclude  others  who  share 
the  same  privileges  with  us ;  that  we  are  not  bound  to  form  our- 
selves into  circles  and  parties  and  coteries ;  that  we  belong  to  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  and  need  not  seek  for  another.  What  good 
tidings,  amidst  all  the  confusions  of  our  political  parties,  to  hear 
that  we  are  not  the  slaves  of  any  of  them ;  that  we  can  do 
without  the  State's  money,  or  the  State's  sword ;  that  we  have 
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powers  of  our  owd^  which  the  state  did  not  give  nor  can  take 
away. 

And  as  to  practical  matters,  how  evidently  true  we  feel  the 
assertion  to  be,  that  men  ought  to  be  called  to  repentance,  and  to 
do  good  works,  and  to  restrain  themselves,  and  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  God.  How  clear  it  seems,  that  the  evangelicals,  though  they 
may  wish  most  heartily  to  press  these  duties  upon  their  flocks,  are 
practically  unable  to  do  so ;  that  they  cannot  bid  the  members  of 
their  congregations  generally,  '  Arise  and  go  to  their  Father,'  be- 
cause they  will  only  allow  that  a  portion  of  them  may  call  God 
their  Father ;  and  because  that  portion  of  them,  according  to  their 
doctrine,  has  already  repented  and  turned  to  God ;  that  they  can- 
not call  the  members  of  their  congregation  generally  to  do  holy 
acts  from  holy  principles,  because  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
majority  of  them  have  received  the  Spirit,  from  whom  all  holy  de- 
sires and  just  works  must  proceed. 

But  how  great  then  must  be  our  confusion  and  dismay,  when 
we  discover  that  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  of  good  works, 
is  just  as  impossible,  upon  the  Catholic  system,  as  upon  the  evan- 
gelical ;  that  the  congregations  of  the  one  are  to  be  treated  prac- 
tically as  if  they  had  lost  their  baptismal  rights,  just  as  the  congre- 
gations of  the  others  are  to  be  treated  as  if  they  had  never  ob- 
tained them  ;  that  repentance  and  moral  discipline  are  to  be  held 
forth  as  the  possible  means  of  recovering  a  treasure,  not  as  the 
fruit  of  shame  for  the  past,  and  precaution  against  the  future  abuse 
of  it ;  that  exhortations  to  good  works,  therefore,  must  of  necessity 
take  a  selfish  form,  and  be  confirmed  by  selfish  sanctions.  After 
all  those  splendid  assurances,  that  the  Church  really  exists,  and 
that  it  is  endowed  with  such  mighty  powers,  how  grievous  it  is  to 
find  the  most  strange  uncertainty  about  the  terms  under  which  she 
exists ;  whether  only  as  a  splendid  dream,  whereof  the  record  is 
preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  which  may  some  day 
be  realized;  or  as  a  potentiality,  which  was  made  a  fact  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  or,  lastly,  as 
an  invisible  equatorial  line  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism ; 
a  line,  of  which  some  dim  traces  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  dis- 
covered, with  the  help  of  powerful  glasses,  in  our  English  history, 
but  which  has  gradually  been  lost  in  the  dark  ground  upon  one 
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side  of  it.  And,  finally,  to  men  >^ho  had  felt  the  intolerable  pride, 
I  and  the  real  slavery  of  those  notions  about  private  judgment,  which 
have  been  of  late  current  among  us,  how  painful  is  the  discovery, 
that  these  Catholic  denouncers  of  it  do  in  fact  justify  the  most  ex- 
travagant, self-conceited,  and  unreasonable  use  which  has  ever 
been  made  of  it ;  and  only  condemn  it  when  it  has  lost  its  evil 
character,  and  is  actually  exercised  under  moral  discipline  and 
government.  For  what  can  be  more  subversive  of  all  order  and 
government,  what  so  direct  an  outrage  upon  fact,  as  the  assertion, 
that  men  in  general  are  left  to  choose  their  teachers  ?  And  what 
80  subversive  of  the  very  idea  of  a  teacher,  as  the  notion  that  he  is 
not  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  judgment  of  his  pupil,  but  only  to 
pour  into  him  certain  notions  of  his  own  ?  The  very  arrogance 
from  which  we  wish  to  deliver  men,  is  the  notion  that  they  are  not 
to  receive  the  teachers,  the  parents,  judges,  pastors,  whom  God  has 
I  set  over  them.     The  very  hope  we  wish  to  encourage  in  them  is, 

/  that  if  they  receive  humbly  the  light  which  is  vouchsafed  to  them, 
it  will  be  increased  to  them  more  and  more,  till  they  are  brought 
into  the  perfect  day. 

And,  lastly,  the  dogma  respecting  probable,  evidence,  which 
the  Catholic  school  makes  the  foundation  of  their  intellectual,  as 
the  dogma  of  baptismal  purity  is  the  foundation  of  their  moral 

I   teaching,  seems  to  contain  the  very  virus  of  that  skepticisuLNyhich 

'  they  denounce  in  the  LiberaL  The  Liberal  says,  *  Nothing  is  cer- 
tain in  morals;  one  opinion  may  be  less  mischievous  or  more 
plausible  than  another ;  but,  as  to  the  thing  which  dogmatists  call 
/ri//A,  s(Misible  men,  who  know  any  thing  of  history,  have  discarded 

I  the  dream  of  it  altogether.'  And  what  says  our  Englijsh  Catholic: 
*  We  admit  nothing  is  certain  in  morals  ;  but  then  we  do  not  want 
certainty.  We  are  so  faithful  and  submissive  that  w^e  are  content 
with  appearances  and  likelihoods ;  we  receive  what  we  are  told  by 
the  authority  which  we  have  determined  to  be  on  the  whole  the 

1    best.    God  has  not  willed  that  we  should  have  more  light.'    I  ap- 

)  peal  to  the  conscience  of  mankind  against  this  language.  Do  we 
not  mean  when  we  use  the  awful  name  of  God,  *  The  Being,  He 
who  IS?'     If  there  be  no  certainty,  how  dare  we  take  that  name 

i»  into  our  lips?  Are  not  the  very  words,  "I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,''  an  assertion  that  there  is  something  fixed  and 
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eternal  upon  which  the  pillars  of  the  universe  rest  ?     Do  not  the/ 
next  words  mean,  *  He  who  Is  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  ?     We 
are  not  to  live  upon  probabilities  and  plausibilities.     He  who  is  ^ 
Truth  does  wish  that  we  should  know  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth  ^ 
should  make  us  free  V     I  do  therefore  say,  that  this  system,  so  far  / 
as  it  stands  upon  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  begins  in  skepticism, 
and  that  in  skepticism  it  must  terminate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  charged  the  authors  of  these 
systems  with  the  tendencies  which  they  commonly  impute  to  each 
other.  I  have  not  said  that  the  Liberal  wishes  to  substitute  Ration* 
alism  for  Orthodoxy;  that  the  Evangelical  wishes  to  establish  the 
principle  of  Dissent ;  that  the  Catholic  systematizer  wishes  to  intro- 
duce Popery.  My  charge  against  each  is,  that  he  defeats  his  own 
object.  As  to  the  question  how  far  these  difTerent  accusations  are 
true,  I  should  be  obliged  in  many  cases  to  give  a  double  answer  in 
order  to  make  myself  intelligible.  I  can  quite  understand  that  each 
of  these  parties  believes  the  clear  and  strong  assertion  of  its  own 
principle  to  be  the  best  preservative  against  the  very  evil  which  it 
is  supposed  to  favour.  And  I  think  this  is  a  true  and  reasonable 
opinion.  I  think  the  Liberal  has  a  right  to  say,  *  Recognise  the 
idea  of  Rationalism  in  the  Church,  and  it  will  not  assert  itself  out 
of  the  Church  in  the  form  of  Infidelity.'  That  the  Evangelical  has 
a  right  to  say,  '  Recognise  the  idea  of  personal  faith  as  the  condi- 
tion of  Christian  fellowship  in  the  Church,  and  it  will  not  assert  it- 
self in  the  form  of  Dissent  out  of  the  Church.'  I  think  the  Catho- 
lic has  a  right  to  say,  '  Recognise  the  idea  of  Catholicism  in  your 
Church,  and  it  will  not  assert  itself  out  of  the  Church  in  the  form 
of  Romanism.'  But  while  I  acknowledge  this,  and  therefore  can 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  disappointment  and  indignation  which 
each  in  turn  experiences  when  he  finds  that  his  purpose  is  not  un- 
derstood, I  must  say  also,  that  it  seems  to  me  evident  both  from  facts 
and  reason,  that  each  of  these  principles,  when  it  is  worked  into  a 
system,  does  become  fairly  obnoxious  to  the  complaint  of  those  who 
denounce  it  most  vehemently.  I  cannot  see  what  Church  Liberal- 
ism reduced  to  a  System  is,  but  the  denial  of  any  thing  as  given  to 
men  either  in  the  shape  of  Tradition  or  Revelation ;  what  Church 
Evangelicalism  reduced  to  a  System  is,  but  the  denial  of  the  very 
idea  of  Church  fellowship  or  Unity,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a    ! 
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combination  of  indiyidu$il.  units ;  what  Catholicism  reduced  to  a 
Sjrstem  is^  but  Romanism ;  that  is  to  say^  the  direct  denial  of.  .the 
distinction  orifational  Churches^  and  the  implicit  denial  .of. Jhe 
Church  as  a  spiritual  body  holding  a spiritualHead  And  it  seems 
to  me  a  false  way  of  speaking,  to  say  that  each  of  these  systems  is 
good  in  moderation,  but  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  is  bad.  I  do 
not  think  the  system  is  the  extension  or  expansion  of  the  principle, 
but  its  limitation  and  contradiction.  I  do  not  see  how  the  principle 
can  be  carried  too  far.  I  do  not  see  how  any  thing  can  be  done 
towards  the  formation  of  the  System,  without  introducing  a  seed  of 
evil  which  must  germinate  till  it  produces  all  its  natural  fruits. 

I  have  written  very  much  in  vain,  if  I  have  not  yet  explained 
why  I  suppose  this  must  be  the  case.  These  systems,  Protestant, 
Romish,  English,  seem  to  me  each  to  bear  witness  of  the  existence 
of  a  Dimne  Order;  each  to  be  a  miserable,  partial,  human  substi- 
tute for  it  In  every  country  therefore,  I  should  desire  to  see  men 
emancipated  from  the  chains  which  they  have  made  for  themselves, 
and  entering  into  the  freedom  of  God's  Church.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  that  in  England  we  have  a  clearer  witness  than  there  is  any- 
where, of  our  right  to  this  emancipation,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
it  may  be  effected.  This  system  building  is  not  natural  to  us.  We 
have  evils  which  are  natural  to  us,  and  against  which,  we  have  to 
be  continually  on  our  guard.  But  this  is  an  exotic  product :  one 
of  the  charges  which  the  Liberal  and  Evangelical  and  Catholic  sys- 
tematizers  make  against  our  native  English  divines  is,  that  they 
have  little  understanding  of  any  systems;  that  they  go  on  in  a  blind 
mechanical  course,  merely  caring  to  keep  their  places  and  do  their 
work.  And  yet  the  members  of  all  these  parties  are  continually 
giving  proof,  when  they  are  not  occupied  with  actual  controversies, 
that  they  feel  this  maxim  of  "  keeping  their  places,  and  doing  their 
work,"  to  be  not  a  low  or  grovelling  one ;  but  one  which  their  con- 
sciences testify  in  favour  of,  and  to  which  they  would  wish,  if  they 
could,  to  conform  themselves.  As  they  become  more  aged  and 
holy,  more  disciplined  by  affliction,  more  apprehensive  of  God's 
will  and  of  the  ends  which  they  are  to  seek,  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  old-fashioned  notion,  which  struck  them  as  so  vulgar  and  earthly 
in  their  youth,  is  more  and  more  acknowledged  to  be  one  high  in 
its  origin,  and  difficult  in  its  realization.     An  old  systematizer  in 
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England  is  a  very  rare  spectacle  indeed.  There  is  either  a  gravi* 
tation  into  some  lower  region,  or  an  ascent  into  some  higher  one; 
either  a  fall  out  of  the  middle  air  of  speculations  to, our  mother 
clods ;  or  a  clear  perception  that  the  heavenly  things  are  substan- 
tial, and  that  in  the  solid  earth  and  not  in  the  clouds,  wc  are  to  find 
the  images  of  them.  I  should  be  yery  presumptuous  if  I  spoke  to 
such  men,  except  in  the  language  of  deference  and  humility,  be- 
seeching them  not  to  make  us  that  which  they  have  ceased  to  be 
themselves;  not  to  let  us  fancy  from  their  words  that  they  belong 
to  schools  and  parties,  when  we  know  that  in  their  closets  and  in 
their  lives  they  must  be  renouncing  them  all.  It  is  from  the  ranks 
of  young  men  that  these  parties  will  be  recruited.  They  want,  as  ^ 
they  say,  principles  and  ideas.  They  cannot  move  on  in  the  line  of  fj 
mere  practical  business  and  exertion.  They  must  know  why  they 
act  and  what  is  the  end  of  action,  or  they  will  not  act  at  all.  I 
think  I  am  as  sensible  of  this  necessity  as  they  can  be ;  and  sensi- 
ble too,  how  little  their  elders  are  able  to  sympathize  in  the  want, 
or  to  satisfy  it.  Nay,  I  think  I  can  see  further,  that  unless  we  who 
are  younger  do  earnestly  seek  after  principles  and  grounds  of  action, 
we  must  sink  into  the  monotony  of  the  last  century,  or  into  a  far 
worse  state  than  that.  I  believe  the  great  principles,  which  each 
of  these  systems  has  developed,  have  been  made  known  to  us  for 
the  wisest  purposes.  But  then  I  think  that  they  are  the  sap  which 
is  to  invigorate  and  restore  the  oak  trunk  which  has  been  standing 
for  so  many  ages  on  our  soil,  and  that  the  seedlings  which  they 
themselves  have  sent  forth,  are  of  a  poor,  weak,  tortuous  growth, 
not  capable  of  resisting  any  tempest.  I  do  not  urge  the  young  Eng- 
lish student  to  make  light  of  these  principles;  I  sij^^he  cannot  with 
safety  make  light  of  any  one  of  them.  All  belong  to  him,  he  has 
need  of  them  all ;  but  I  beseech  him  to  consider  solemnly,  and  as 
in  the  presence  of  God,  whether  he  may  lawfully  do  any  acts  which 
imply  that  he  adopts  one  of  the  systems  in  which  these  principles 
are  buried,  and  whether  he  dares  to  fraternize  with  any  parties,  as 
parties,  which  profess  them. 

He  will  be  told,  of  course,  that  to  stand  aloof  from  them  is 
practically  impossible ;  that  to  attempt  it  is  an  act  of  self-conceit 
and  self-will ;  that  he  is  an  Eclectic  or  a  Syncretist ;  that  in  a 
short  time  if  he  perseveres  in  his  determination  he  will  throw  off 
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his  faith  altogether.    To  the  first  charge  he  may  reply,  that  it  can- 
not be  impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  be  that  which  it  is  the 
natural  bias  of  an  Englishman,  not  under  some  peculiar  influence, 
to  be.     To  the  second  he  will  answer,  that  instead  of  rejecting  the 
instructions  of  his  parents  and  teachers,  he  is  seeking  to  hold  them 
fast.    Possibly  they  belong  to  a  particular  school.     His  first  im- 
pulse on  beginning  to  think,  is  to  emancipate  himself  from  their 
notions,  to  choose  new  teachers,  to  adopt  the  system  which  is  most 
opposite  to  that  of  his  education.     Those  who  beseech  not  to  join  a 
party  say,  *  By  no  means  do  this ;  the  notions  which  you  have 
learnt  must  not  be  abandoned ;  there  is  a  truth  in  them  u-hich  you 
must  have  ;  never  let  them  go  till  you  have  made  yourself  master 
of  it ;  when  you  are  master  of  it,  do  what  you  like  with  the  sys- 
tem ;  you  will  love  those  who  taught  it  you  more  than  you  ever 
did ;  you  will  only  not  suffer  their  teachings  to  keep  you  separate 
from  men  whom  you  ought  also  to  love.'    The  accusation  of  Eclec- 
ticism or  Syncretism  it  is  better  not  to  notice  at  all ;  nine  out  of  ten 
persons  who  use  the  words,  do  not  know  what  they  mean ;  they 
are  merely  bugbears  to  frighten  children  with :  the  tenth  man  uriio 
does  know,  will  understand  that  he  who  endeavours  to  substitute  a 
Church  for  systems,  must  regard  with  most  dread  and  suspicion  the 
attempt   at  a  complete,  all-comprehending  system.     Hating  all 
systems,  he  hates  those  most  which  are  most  perfect,  because  in 
them  there  are  the  fewest  crannies  and  crevices  through  which  the 
light  and  air  of  heaven  may  enter.     He  hates  the  Romish  system 
more  than  all  Protestant  systems,  because  the  latter  are  inconsist- 
ent and  fragmentary,  the  former  is  all-embracing  and  satisfactory, 
/    therefore  more  lifeless,  inhuman,  godless.     As  to  the  fear  of  his 
losing  his  faith, when  he  has  thrown  down  the  party  walls  which  have 
been  raised  for  the  defence  of  it,  he  may  venture  to  stand  the  risk. 
If  his  faith  be  in  the  doctrines  of  men  and  not  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  the  sooner  it  falls  the  better.     If  it  be  in  Him  whose  name  is 
Truth,  to  Him  be  the  care  of  it  committed.     We  believe  that  his 
sentence  has  gone  forth  against  systems  and  parties  :  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  has  recalled  the  words, '  None  who  trusteth  in  Me 
shall  be  confounded.' 

I  am  sure  our  responsibility  in  this  matter  is  becoming  more 
weighty  every  day.    I  have  said  that  these  systems  are  not  nat" 
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to  US.  But  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  not  able  to  aspimilate 
themselves  with  our  most  characteristic  tendencies.  Elsewhere  the 
defenders. of  a  system  may  merely  form  a  school.  In  England,  be- 
cause by  constitution  we  are  politicians  and  not  systematizers,  they 
must  form  a  party.  The  moment  we  have  adopted  a  peculiar  the- 
ory we  begin  to  organize.  We  have  our  flags  and  our  watchwords, 
our  chiefs  and  our  subordinates.  All  the  generous  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  courage,  of  readiness  to  support  a  friend,  of  unwillingness 
to  desert  him  when  he  has  done  some  unpopular  act,  bind  us  to  one 
and  another  maxim  which  our  leaders  or  allies  have  put  forth,  even 
though  there  is  nothing  in  our  own  minds  which  answers  to  it ;  we 
throw  the  feelings  befitting  men  of  action  and  soldiers,  into  the  de- 
fence of  propositions  which  have  been  worked  out  by  the  most  dry 
school  logic.  Thus  personality  necessarily  enters  into  all  our 
solemnest  discussions.  A  noble  symptom  of  what  we  ought  to  be ! 
a  miserable  effect  when  we  are  striving  to  make  ourselves  some- 
thing else !  The  respectable  champions  on  each  side  ask,  and  ask 
again,  why  they  should  be  treated  with  harshness  and  malignity, 
for  maintaining  principles  which  they  believe  in  their  hearts  to  be 
charitable  and  true.  Immediately  after  their  Newspapers  and  Re- 
views are  seen  generously  striving  that  no  other  party  shall  have 
the  stigma  of  being  more  unfair  and  libellous  than  their  own.  What 
seems  to  me  worse  and  more  grievous  still — all,  whether  they  are 
capable  of  understanding  systems  or  not,  are  expected  to  enlist  in 
one  of  these  parties,  and  to  bear  its  name.  The  poor  must  be 
instructed  in  penny  tracts  to  call  such  a  man  a  Papist,  or  such  a 
man  a  Low  Churchman.  Our  children  must  become  polemics  be- 
fore they  can  repeat  their  catechism ;  and  the  members  of  that  sex 
which  exists  to  pacify  and  harmonize  society,  to  be  a  witness 
against  our  cold  logical  habits  of  thought,  to  teach  us  the  worth  of 
things  above  words,  must  talk  about  opinions,  imitate  our  discords, 
pollute  their  minds  if  not  their  lips  with  the  ribaldry  which  we  think 
it  a  part  of  our  Christian  duty  and  profession  to  indulge  against 
those  who  are  called  by  the  same  name,  and  partake  of  the  same 
sacraments  with  us.  Surely  such  a  state  of  things  must  bring  down 
heavy  judgments  upon  our  Church  and  land,  and  therefore  every 
one  ought  to  consider  whether  he  will  make  hin^elf  an  accessory 
to  the  mn,  whether  he  can  do  nothing  to  avert  the  punishment 
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I  am  aware  how  much  pains  the  defenders  of  party  have 
taken,  to  engage  the  practical  feelings  of  Englishmen  on  their 
side.    They  have  said, '  Let  theorists  talk  what  they  will,  the  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  act,  we  must  associate  with  some  men  or  other, 
and  this  association  will  assume  a  party  character.    To  bid  m 
abandon  parties  and  systems,  is  only  another  way  of  bidding  us 
hang  down  our  hands  in  stupid  indolence.    Those  who  wish  to  do 
any  thing  must  be  content  to  take  things  as  they  find  them.'    Yes, 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  right  test,  I  rejoice  that  we  should  be 
brought  to  it.    I  leave  then  to  the  defenders  of  systems  and  parties, 
to  explain  what  we  are  doing  unih  them.    They  cannot  complain 
that  their  machinery  is  not  in  active  operation.    It  may  occasion- 
ally meet  with  a  little  obstruction  from  a  certain  vague  impression 
in  men's  minds,  that  they  have  been  commanded  to  love  their 
neighbours  as  themselves ;  still  they  cannot  be  so  ungrateful  as 
not  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  brought  to  very  tolerable  per* 
fection,  and  of  course,  to  very  great  efficiency  in  this  nineteentt 
century  in  our  English  towns  and  villages.    Any  description  of  its 
results  from  an  opponent  could  not  be  a  fair  one.    I  will  therelbre 
confine  myself  to  a  short  statement  of  certain  modes  of  action  which 
I  believe  are  open  to  a  person  who  does  not  avail  himself  of  this 
machinery,  but  is  content  with  the  powers  which  he  believes  God 
has  bestowed  upon  him,  as  a  minister  of  his  Kingdom. 

1.  Does  such  a  person  find  himself  among  the  members  of  dif- 
ferent sects  and  parties — a  Quaker  here,  a  Baptist  there,  a  Unita- 
rian on  his  right,  a  Plymouth  Christian  on  his  left  1    He  believes 
that  he  is  the  member  of  a  polity  which  recognises  the  truth  con- 
tained in  each  of  these  systems;    that  they  have  made  a  system 
out  of  some  principle  which  they  have  torn  apart  from  the  rest; 
that  they  have  destroyed  that  principle  by  its  separation.     He  be- 
lieves that  there  are  earnest  men  in  these  sects  who  are  feeling  this 
to  be  the  cause,  who  are  catching  at  all  schemes  of  union  because 
they  feel  it,  who  are  angry  with  us  because  we  do  not  enter  into 
their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  union,  and  therefore  fraternize  with 
them;  who  are  proclaiming  the  very  principle  upon  which  the 
Catholic  Church  stands,  that  all  unity  is  to  be  in  Christ,  and  that 
intellectual  notions  and  opinions  ought  not  to  divide  men  from  Him. 
There  is  therefore  a  practical  renunciation  of  the  sect  princinl 
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something  which  is  do  longer  tenable.  There  is  at  the  same  time 
a  Tery  furious  desire  to  maintain  it  as  against  the  national  Church. 
Hie  reasons  will  seem  to  him  to  be  these.  First,  the  Church  has 
put  itself  forth  merely  as  an  English  Church.  Its  character  as  a 
Catholic  body,  as  a  kingdom  set  up  in  the  world  for  all  nations, 
has  been  kept  out  of  sight.  Secondly,  in  the  reaction  against  this 
tendency,  it  has  taken  a  negative,  i.  e.  a  sectarian,  form.  The  idea 
of  the  Church,  as  a  united  body,  has  been  put  forth,  chiefly  to  show 
the  wickedness  of  those  who  have  separated  from  it.  Its  episco- 
pacy and  its  sacraments  have  been  looked  upon  chiefly  as  exclusive 
of  those  who  have  them  not.  Above  all,  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  Church  as  deriving  its  life  from  its  head,  a  character  which  the 
Dissenters  are  especially  disposed  by  their  professions  to  recognise, 
has  been  disjoined  from  the  institutions  which  embody  it.  Men 
have  been  asked  to  receive  these  institutions  merely  as  such,  and 
flien  to  hope  for  spiritual  life  through  them.  Little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  to  vthem  that  the  institutions  are  themselves 
liviiig  portions  of  the  divine  kingdom.  A  person  therefore  who 
has  entered  into  these  convictions  himself,  will  not  dl^>air  of  see- 
ing all  the  true  hearty  Dissenters  gradually  receiving  them  also. 
He  will  not  be  impatient  to  force  any  notions  of  his  own  u^on 
them.  His  desire  will  be  to  meet  their  feelings  and  to  enter  nito 
them.  He  will  be  most  anxious  not  to  destroy  any  thing  which 
they  have  received  or  learnt ;  to  confirm  them  in  their  feelings  of 
affection  and  reverence  for  their  fathers ;  to  strengthen  m  them  by 
aU  means  the  hereditary  afiections,  which  their  doctrines  respecting 
private  judgment  so  much  impair.  He  wishes  to  preserve  all  the 
faith  which  they  have  from  the  destruction  which  is  threatening  it; 
to  unite  their  faith  with  that  of  those  from  whom  they  are  separat- 
ed ;  to  make  them  integral  members  of  the  body  from  which  they 
fanxcy  that  it  is  the  object  of  our  pride  and  selfishness  to  exclude 
them.  What  the  result  of  such  a  method  may  be  b  in  God's  hands, 
not  ours.  At  all  events  other  methods  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed,  this  has  not  been  tried. 

2.  Or  does  the  Churchman  I  am  supposuig,  find  himself  in  one 
of  our  awful  manufacturing  districts  t  Of  course,  the  sense  of  bis 
mm  ottar  inadequaqr  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  evil  which  hed^p^ 

<4i  tte'fiiit  wliidh  will  take  bold  of  him,  and  win  grow  strong 
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every  day.  Yet  he  is  there^  and  he  knows  that  there  is  One  who 
cares  for  this  mass  of  living  beings  infinitely  more  than  he  does. 
\  Nay,  his  own  coldness  and  heartlessness  will  continually  remind 
him  that  if  he  is  to  care  for  them  at  all^  the  feeling  must  be  com- 
municated to   him  by  Him  who  often  seems  to  these  unhappy 

^  creatures  utterly  heedless  of  their  sorrows  and  complainings.  And 
then  he  has  the  consolation  which  the  Athenian  orator  found  when 
he'  reflected  on  the  reverses  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  resistless 
march  of  Philip.  '  If  we  had  done  such  and  such  things  and  they 
had  failed  we  might  despair  \  we  have  not  done  them,  therefore 
let  us  hope.'    A  Church  which  was  looked  upon,  and  almost  look- 

V*  ed  upon  itself,  as  a  tool  of  the  aristocracy,  which  compared  its  own 
orders  with  the  ranks  in  civil  society,  and  forgot  that  it  existed  to 
testify  that  man  as  man  is  the  object  of  his  Creator's  sympathy, 
such  a  Church  had  no  voice  which  could  reach  the  hearts  of  these 
multitudes.  The  Liberal  proclamation  which  says, '  Teach  them ; 
impart  to  them  a  few  of  the  things  that  we  know,'  was  more  genial, 
and  humane.  But  there  are  thoughts  ever  at  work  in  these  English- 
men, in  these  human  beings,  thoughts  quickened  by  hunger  and 
suffering,  which  such  instruction  could  not  appease.  More  impres- 
sive far  was  the  speech  of  the  Methodist  and  the  Evangelical : 
'  You  have  immort  al  souls,  they  are  perishing,  oh !  ask  how  they 
may  be  saved.'  Such  words  spoken  with  true  earnestness  are  very 
mighty.  But  they  are  not  enough ;  men  feel  that  they  are  not 
merely  lost  creatures ;  they  look  up  to  the  heaven  above  them,  and 
ask  whether  it  can  be  true  that  this  is  the  whole  account  of  their 
condition ;  that  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  their  cravmgs  for 
fellowship,  their  consciousness  of  being  creatures  having  powers 
which  no  other  creatures  possess,  be  all  nothing.  If  religion,  they 
say,  will  give  us  no  explanation  of  these  feelings,  if  it  can  only  tell 
us  about  a  fall  for  the  whole  race,  and  an  escape  for  a  few  indivi- 
duals of  it,  then  our  wants  must  be  satisfied  without  religion.  Then 
begin  Chartism  and  Socialism,  and  whatever  schemes  make  rich 
men  tremble.  Surely,  what  the  modern  assertors  of  a  Church  sys- 
tem say  about  the  duty  of  administering  active  charity  to  these  suf- 
ferers, of  showing  that  we  do  not  merely  regard  them  as  pensioners 
on  tbe  national  bounty,  but  as  fellow  men  for  whom  we  are  to 
make  sacrifices — surely  this  language  is  far  more  to  the  purpose. 
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Surely,  if  acted  upon  even  imperfectly,  it  must  produce  most  happy 
effects.  But  how  would  the  proclamation  to  our  Chartists  and 
Socialists,  that  they  had  baptismal  purity  once,  and  that  they  have 
lost  it  now ;  that  they  must  recover  their  ground  by  repentance,  by 
prayer  and  fasting ;  that  they  must  submit  to  discipline,  and  be  de- 
prived of  privileges  which  they  never  exercised  nor  cared  for ;  how 
can  such  a  proclamation  as  this  meet  any  of  the  confused,  disorderiy 
notions  which  are  stirring  in  thir  minds,  or  set  them  right  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  new  and  unwonted  proclamation 
were  to  go  forth, '  God  has  cared  for  you,  you  are  indeed  his  chil- 
dren; his  Son  has  redeemed  you,  his  Spirit  is  striving  with  you; 
there  is  a  fellowship  larger,  more  irrespective  of  outward  distinc- 
tions, more  democratical,  than  any  which  you  can  create ;  but  it  is 
a  fellowship  of  mutual  love,  not  mutual  selfishness,  in  which  the 
chief  of  all  is  the  servant  of  all — may  not  one  think  that  a  result 
would  follow  as  great  as  that  which  attended  the  preaching  of  any 
Franciscan  friar  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  any  Methodist  preacher 
in  the  eighteenth  ?  For  these  are  true  words,  everlasting  words, 
and  yet  words  which  belong  especially  to  our  time ;  they  are  words 
which  interpret,  and  must  be  interpreted  by,  that  regular  charity, 
that  ministerial  holiness,  those  sacraments,  prayers,  discipline,  of 
which  the  Catholic  speaks.  They  connect  his  words  about  repent- 
ance with  those  of  the  Evangelical,  making  it  manifest,  that  noth- 
ing but  an  accursed  nature  and  a  depraved  will,  could  have  robbed 
any  of  the  blessings  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us  aU.  They 
translate  bto  meaning  and  life  all  the  liberal  plans  for  the  educa- 
tion of  adults  and  children ;  they  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  notion, 
which  statesmen  have  entertained,  that  the  Church  is  to  be  the 
supporter  of  the  existing  orders,  by  making  her  a  teacher  and  ex- 
ample to  those  orders  respecting  their  duties  and  responsibilities; 
by  removing  the  hatred  which  their  forgetfiilness  of  those  duties 
and  responsibilities  is  threatening  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  lower 

classes. 

3.  But  a  Churchman,  such  as  I  have  supposed,  would  be  both 
compelled  by  his  circumstances,  and  urged  by  his  principles,  to      / 
change  these  convictions  into  action,  by  enlisting  aU  the  wealthier    [  / 
inhaUtants  of  his  parish  in  diferent  services  and  occupations  for    ^ 
the  benefit  of  their  inferiors.    I  am  anwiUing  to  oilarge  upon  this 
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subject ;  first,  because  my  practical  ignorance  makes  me  unfit  to 
offer  any  suggestions  upon  it ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  am  certain 
that  our  English  political  wisdom,  guided  by  Catholic  feeling,  is 
already  doing  much  in  many  parts  of  this  land,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  design.    I  must,  however,  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  remarking,  how  the  notion,  that  party  organization  is  necessary, 
is  at  once  explained  and  refuted  the  moment  we  aim  at  an  ecclesi- 
astical organization.     It  is  explained  when  the  truth,  that  no  man 
is  meant  to  work  alone,  which  is  the  truth  that  is  implied  in  this 
strange  maxim,  is  made  the  principle  of  our  action.    It  is  refuted, 
for  we  find  how  infinitely  freer  from  friction  a  society  is  which  is 
held  together  by  sacramental  bonds,  and  is  moving  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  appointed  pastor,  than  all  societies  constructed  upon  a 
party  model,  or  acknowledging  a  party  motive,  ever  have  been  ot 
ever  can  be.    For  the  one  seeks  to  preserve  all  existing  ranks  and 
relations,  the  other  sets  them  all  aside.     The  one  is  continually  en- 
deavouring to  understand  how  the  middle  classes  may  be  brought 
most  to  act  upon  the  lower,  so  as  to  be  their  guides  and  not  their 
tyrants ;  how  the  upper  classes  may  be  brought  to  act  upon  the 
middle,  so  as  not  to  be  their  fawning  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  betrayers  of  their  consciences  at  elections — cold  and  distant, 
and  the  objects  of  their  servile  imitation  at  other  times ;  how  each 
portion  of  the  community  may  preserve  its  proper  position  to  the 
rest,  and  may  be  fused  together  by  the  spiritual  power  which  exists 
for  each,  the  minister  of  all,  the  creature  of  none.     The  other  con- 
founds all  orders,  and  yet  does  not  the  least  diminish  their  mutual 
repulsion,  or  make  them  feel  that  they  have  a  common  object 
Above  all,  the  Churchman  is  ever  longing  to  discover  how  the  hand- 
maidens of  the  Church  la^y  be  brought  to  do  her  the  services  which 
they  alone  can  do,  without  departing  for  a  moment  from  their  own 
true  estate,  as  wives,  as  sisters,  as  mothers ;  how  the  whole  sex  may 
be  an  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity;  and  how,  in  each  particular 
neighbourhood,  this  order  may  be  at  work  in  lowliness  and  meek- 
ness, softening  and  healing  the  sorrows  of  the  world.    The  partisan 
acknowledges  no  difference  of  vocation  in  man  and  woman;  all 
are  to  be  equally  feverbh  and  restless ;  careful  about  many  thbgs, 
unfit  alike  for  quiet  contemplation  or  regular  activity. 

4.  Again,  let  us  suppose  our  Churchman  in  Ireland,  amidst  -a 
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population,  the  majority  o(  which  acknowledge  no  relation  to  the 
body  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  how  would  he  feel,  and  how  would 
he  desire  to  act  ?  Would  he  not  think  thus  withb  himself ;  **  When 
Anselm  came  over  from  his  Norman  convent  to  be  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  his  victorious  countrymen  thought  that  he  of  course 
would  look  upon  the  old  Saxons  of  the  soil,  as  they  did ;  he  told 
them  plainly,  that  a  Churchman  acknowledged  no  distinctions  of 
race,  and  that  his  vocation  was  to  be  the  friend  of  the  poor  and 
distressed  wherever  he  met  with  them.  And  these  principles,  of 
course  with  great  exceptions  and  deviations,  were  acted  upon  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  Norman  bishops  and  clergy.  What  was  the 
effect  1  We  grew  up  to  be  an  English  nation.  The  Saxon  serf 
felt,  that  he  had  a  portion  and  a  right  in  the  soil ;  he  recollected 
the  sounds  of  his  native  language ;  he  began  to  speak  it ;  in  due 
time  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  became  one.  If  our  Church- 
men had  but  acted  upon  this  principle  in  Ireland ;  if  they  had  but 
said  to  the  English  settlers, — We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
Orange  lodges  and  your  hell-fire  clubs,  except  to  discipline  and  re- 
strain those  who  belong  to  them ;  we  are  come  over  as  protectors 
of  these  Celts;  we  are  to  raise  them  out  of  barbarism;  toq)eak  to 
their  Church  feelings  and  their  national  feelings ;  to  call  forth  both 
together : — if  these  had  been  our  maxims,  how  many  problems, 
which  perplex  the  statesman  at  this  day,  might  have  been  solved 
long  ago !  But  that  phrase,  ^  The  English  interest f*  was  continu- 
ally present  to  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  who  sent  out  our  Bishops, 
and  though  they  might  often  stumble  by  mistake  upon  a  noble  rebel 
to  their  commands,  they  sought  diligently  for  men  who  should  for- 
ward their  own  narrow  policy.  What  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
The  national  feeling  in  Ireland  has  strangely  and  unnaturally  asso- 
ciated itself  with  that  Romanism  which  is  the  foe  of  all  natiooal 
feeling.  The  Irish  look  upon  our  Church  as  a  Saxon  Church,  and 
they  actually  fly  to  Rome  to  give  them  an  Irish  Church.  But  even 
now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  if  better  and  truer  feelings  of  our  posittoii 
are  rising  in  the  minds  of  statesmen,  may  not  the  Church  be  the 
means  of  carrying  them  out  ?  We  have  tried  what  the  Biere 
preaching  of  Protestantism  will  do  in  Ireland,  and  so  far  as  it  has 
been  earnest  and  sincere,  it  has  not  been  in  vain.  But  still  it  has 
not  touched  the  hearts  of  Irishmen ;  there  has  been  a  reaislaace  to 
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it,  not  merely  in  their  bad  feelings  but  io  their  good.  State  libe- 
rality has  been  tried.  So  far  as  it  has  been  the  token  of  kindness 
and  sympathy,  perhaps  thia  too  has  not  been  in  vain.  Still  all 
must  acknowledge  that  it  has  done  very  little ;  most  men  think  that 
a  fair  proportion  of  evil  has  been  mingled  with  the  good.  But  if 
there  be  a  sympathy  between  the  Catholic  and  National  principle, 
if  they  cannot  really  exist  apart,  why  may  we  not  begin  to  speak 
to  the  national  sympathies  of  Irishmen ;  to  speak  to  them  as  mem- 
bers of  an  Irish  Catholic  Church ;  to  declare  that  every  Irishman 
ought  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  member  of  such  a  Church,  and 
not  of  any  other  Church,  Saxon  or  Romish ;  to  make  it  manifest 
by  acts,  that  we  hold  our  revenues  for  the  good  of  the  whole  land, 
and  that  it  would  not  gain  any  thing  but  misery  by  the  confiscation 
of  them,  or  by  the  extirpation  of  those  who  possessed  them  V* 
Such  thoughts,  I  say,  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  Irish 
Churchman,  who  enters  into  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to 
develope.  They  may  be  very  crude,  but  still  they  may  be  the 
germs  of  acts  vdiich  neither  the  State  nor  the  Church  will  have 
reason  to  complain  of. 

6.  To  one  who  feels  the  importance  of  the  Protestant  principle, 
and  that  its  true  home  is  in  the  Catholic  Church,  it  must  needs 
seem  a  strange  providence  in  respect  to  England,  that  she  should 
have  on  one  side  of  her  a  nation  in  which  Protestantism  has  tried 
to  exist  nakedly  and  exclusively ;  on  the  other  side,  a  nation  which 
wishes  to  be  Catholic  by  being  Romanist.  Each  experiment  is, 
I  think,  very  decisive,  but  each  is  connected  with  sins  which  we 
have  need  to  confess  and  deplore.  The  utter  insufficiency  of  Pres- 
byterianism  to  support  a  national  life  has  been  surely  proved  by  the 
example  of  Scotland.  But  we  began  with  setting  up  our  episco- 
pacy as  if  it  were  an  English  thing.  We  gave  the  Scotch  people 
the  notion,  that  their  own  kings  were  coming  back  to  reduce  them 
into  an  ecclesiastical  province  of  England,  and  the  religious  as 
well  as  the  national  spirit,  rose  against  such  a  pretension.  Now, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  episcopalian  body  in  Scotland  had  the  op- 
portunity of  showing,  that  they  are  neither  members  of  a  religious 
sect  nor  tools  of  England.  They  have  existed  for  many  years 
without  any  state  patronage;  their  chief  fault  has  been,  that  they 
have  not  sympathized  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  they 
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have  stood  too  much  upon  their  ecclesiastical  dii^ity,  that  they 
have  seemed  too  much  mere  anti-presbyterians.  But  if,  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis  of  Scotland,  they  will  consider  earnestly,  that  they  exist 
as  witnesses,  not  of  a  system  but  of  a  Church,  not  of  certain  notions 
about  episcopacy,  but  of  episcopacy  as  part  of  the  constitution  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom ;  they  will  find,  I  think,  that  they  may 
exercise  a  quiet  and  soothing  influence  over  that  ferment  of  Scotch 
feelings,  which  all  state  contrivances  have  been  so  utterly  ineffec- 
tual to  allay.  They  will  not,  I  hope,  look  with  proud  aristocratical 
contempt  upon  the  earnest  cry  which  the  people  have  sent  forth  to 
be  freed  from  civil  dominion.  They  will  not,  I  hope,  indulge  in 
mocking  allusions  to  the  proud  language  in  which  Presbyterianism 
used  to  assert,  that  it  was  free  of  this  control.  They  will  acknow- 
ledge that  spiritual  freedom  is  most  essential  to  the  life  of  a  nation. 
They  will  labour  to  show,  that  the  Church,  rightly  and  truly  con- 
stituted, is  able  to  humble  the  lofty  and  to  exalt  the  lowly ;  that 
the  tyranny  which  Presbyterianism  granted  to  its  aristocracy  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  is  the  tyranny  against  which  its  sons 
are  groaning  now  ;  that  its  boast  of  being  a  Church  for  the  poor 
has  ended  in  a  sadder  separation  between  the  poor  and  the  rich 
than  has  almost  ever  existed  in  any  country.  Here  again  I  am 
suggesting  no  projects  or  plans  to  Scotch  Churchmen.  I  am  merely 
urging  them  to  consider  seriously  the  indications  of  Ood's  will, 
and  to  desire  that  they  may  act  in  accordance  with  it. 

6.  The  lessons  which  we  have  derived  from  the  history  of  our 
connexion  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  (I  have  spoken  before  of 
those  which  are  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  our  old  colonies 
in  North  America)  cannot  surely  be  lost  upon  us,  when  we  go 
forth  to  plant  new  settlements  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  or 
when  we  are  inquiring  how  we  are  to  deal  with  those  which  we 
possess  already.  Every  circumstance  of  their  position  and  of  ours 
seems  to  say,  *  See  that  you  do  not  merely  establish  an  English 
kingdom  in  those  soils;  if  you  do,  that  kingdom  will  not  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  colonists,  to  the  natives,  or  to  the  mother  country.  See 
that  you  do  not  merely  send  forth  preachers  in  your  ships  to  tell  the 
people  that  all  they  have  believed  hitherto — if  they  have  believed 
any  thing — is  false,  and  that  we  hold  a  doctrine  which  sets  it  all 
aside.    See  that  you  raise  up  in  the  midst  of  them  what  they  shall 
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feel  to  be  as  real  a  kingdom  as  the  one  ^hich  is  presented  to  tbem 
in  the  persons  of  governors  and  judges ;  a  kingdom  which  does  not 
only  deal  equal  justice  to  natives  and  to  settlers,  but  which  claims 
both  alike  for  its  citizens,  endues  both  alike  with  its  highest  privi- 
leges; a  kingdom  which  comes  to  subvert  nothing,  but  to   restore 
that  which  is  decayed  and  fallen  ;  to  adopt  into  itself  every  frag- 
ment of  existing  faith  and  feeling ;   to  purify  it  and  exalt  it ;  to  cut 
off  from  it  only  that  which  the  conscience  of  the  native  confesses  to 
be  inconsistent  with  it ;  to  testify  that  wherever  there  is  a  creature 
having  human  limbs  and  features,  there  is  one  of  that  race  for 
which  Christ  died,  one  whom  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  a  brother. 
In  such  countries  as  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  such  a  testi- 
mony as  is  borne  by  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  kingdom  of 
peace  and  righteousness  is  every  thing ;  for  there,  of  course,  only 
the  rudest  and  most  incoherent  spiritual  theories  and  speculations 
will  be  found  to  exist.     In  India  the  case  is  altogether  difierent ;  yet 
there  more  than  anywhere  is  it  needful  that  the  signs  of  a  spi- 
ritual kingdom  should  be  introduced,  that  Christianity  should  be 
regarded  as  something  more  than  a  fine  theory.    For  how  did  the 
simple  tenets  of  Mahomedanism  prevail  over  the  complicated  creeds 
and  philosophies  of  the  Hindoos,  but  because  the  former  came  forth 
in  the  shape  of  an  organic  society,  and  the  latter  were  only  fornois 
of  thought  connected  principally  with  the  physical  universe  ?     The 
Christian  Church  ought  to  understand  the  positions  both  of  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Mussulman,  in  respect  to  the  strange  masses  of 
feelings  and  opinions  which  are  exhibited  in  the  traditions  of  the 
one,  and  to  the  struggle  after  consistency  and  unity  which  are  visi- 
ble in  the  actual  history  of  the  other.     Would  that  the  supporters 
of  Indian  missions  had  taken  this  ground  when  they  were  assailed 
by  the  cowardice  and  indifference  of  the  merchant-emperors  thirty 
years  ago !     Would  that  they  had  been  able  to  reply  to  those  who 
had  accused  them  of  disturbing  the  faith  of  the  natives,  and  so  en- 
dangering English  dominion — JVo  ;  it  is  your  godlessness  and  ra' 
pacity  which  endanger  their  faith  ;  you  are  making  them  infidels 
while  you  pretend  to  indulge  their  superstitions  ;  we  go  to  save  their 
faith  by  delivering  them  from  their  superstitions  and  your  exam^ 
pie  ;  we  go,  that  England  may  not  perish  in  that  day  ivhen  she  shall 
be  called  to  give  account  of  the  crimes  which  you  have  commitleeL 
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But  it  was  not  fully  understood  at  that  time  that  Christianity  was 
any  thing  else  but  a  sect,  or  a  collection  of  sects,  sent  into  the  world 
to  displace  Pagan  and  Mahomedan  sects ;  therefore  the  years  which 
have  followed  have  produced  their  natural  effect,  and  we  have  now 
to  deal  for  the  most  part  with  a  generation  of  open  or  disguised  in- 
fidels. Still  the  good  men  of  that  day,  guided  by  a  higher  wisdom 
than  their  own,  were  led  to  ask  strenuously  of  the  English  legisla- 
ture, that  a  Bishop  might  be  sent  out  to  them.  They  felt  that  they 
wanted  a  Church.  A  heart  was  put  into  a  country  which  had 
hitherto  only  been  directed  by  wise  heads  or  skilful  hands  ;  a  heart 
which  is  still  beating,  and  which  we  trust  may  yet  send  a  life-blood 
into  every  part  of  that  vast  empire.  The  issue  is  with  God,  but 
be  has  taught  us  by  sufficiently  manifest  indications  in  what  way 
He  wills  that  we  should  fulfil  our  part  in  the  work. 

7.  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  act 
towards  the  members  of  foreign  Churches,  be  they  Romish  or  Pro- 
testant. •  But  enough  has  been  said  in  former  parts  of  this  work 
to  indicate  the  course  which  an  Englishman,  who  is  not  tied  down 
by  systems,  must  strive  to  pursue,  in  reference  to  them.  What  I 
have  been  chiefly  wishing  to  show  is,  that  here  we  have  the  means 
of  acting  upon  the  principles  which  all  men  everywhere  ought  to 
act  upon  if  they  could  ;  herein  it  seems  to  me  lies  the  blessing,  for 
which  we  have  to  give  thanks.  Our  Church  has  no  right  to  call 
herself  better  than  other  Churches  in  any  respect,  in  many  she  must 
acknowledge  herself  to  be  worse.  But  our  position^  we  may  fairly 
affirm,  for  it  is  not  a  boast  but  a  confession,  is  one  of  singular  ad- 
vantage. If  what  I  have  said  be  true,  our  faith  is  not  formed  by  a 
union  of  the  Protestant  systems  with  the  Romish  system,  nor  of 
certain  elements  taken  from  the  one  and  of  certain  elements 
taken  from  the  other.  So  far  as  it  is  represented  in  our  liturgy 
and  our  articles,  it  is  the  faith  of  a  Church,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  system  at  all.  That  peculiar  character  which 
God  has  given  us,  enables  us,  if  we  do  not  slight  the  mercy, 
to  understand  the  difference  between  a  Church  and  a  System,  bet- 
ter perhaps  than  any  of  our  neighbours  can,  and,  therefore,  our  po- 
sition, rightly  used,  gives  us  a  power  of  assisting  them  in  realizing 
the  blessings  of  their  own.  By  refusing  to  unite  with  them  on  the 
ground  of  any  of  their  systems,  by  seeking  to  unite  with  them 
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OD  the  grounds  of  the  universal  Church,  we  teach  them  wherein 
lies  their  strength  and  their  weakness ;  by  determining  that  we  will 
be  a  nation  distinct  from  all  others,  we  encourage  each  of  them  to 
be  a  nation  distinct  from  us  and  from  all  others.  By  showing  them 
how  our  Church  life  and  our  national  life  are  interwoven  ;  we 
teach  them,  that  the  bonds  which  make  them  one  with  us  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  support  of  that  peculiar  character  and  position  which 
make  them  independent  of  us. 


But  for  such  tasks  as  these — for  reconciling  the  different  sects 
in  our  own  land,  for  dealing  with  the  wild  feelings  respecting  gov- 
ernment and  society  which  are  abroad,  for  bringing  the  different 
classes  into  co-operation,  for  entering  into  the  strong  pas^ons  of 
Scotch  Calvinists  and  Irish  Romanists,  for  taming  the  savages  of 
the  antipodes,  for  restoring  the  strange  reliques  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion among  the  natives  of  British  India,  for  suggesting  any  practi- 
cal hints,  or  giving  any  practical  help  to  our  brethren  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  what  need  have  we  of  another  discipline  and  another  spint 
than  that  which  we  seem  at  present  to  possess  ?  Shall  we  obtain 
either  the  one  or  the  other  by  sitting  still,  by  affirming  that  these 
tasks  are  too  great  for  creatures  so  infirm  and  fallen,  by  waiting  for 
some  sudden  inspiration  1  This  cannot  be.  These  works  are  set 
before  us;  in  one  way  or  other,  we  are  trying  to  carry  them  on, 
and  must  carry  them  on.  The  necessity  is  laid  upon  us  ;  the  only 
point  to  be  considered  is  how  we  can  support  it.  Do  we  tremble 
at  the  great  efforts  of  thought  which  are  presupposed  in  these  out- 
ward undertakings,  the  careful  studies  in  history,  ecclesiastical,  and 
civil,  the  acquaintance  with  the  powers  and  the  distinctions  of 
words  as  the  signs  of  thought,  the  intimacy  with  the  symbols  which 
nature  and  art  have  furnished  to  the  raythologist,  the  patient  toil 
with  which  these  must  be  weighed  in  our  minds  before  we  can  cast 
ourselves  into  the  feelings  of  other  men,  while  yet  we  do  not  lose 
our  own  ?  Assuredly  this  is  required  of  us  —not  the  whole  of  each 
student — for  the  Church  is  one  body,  and  hath  many  members — 
but  something  of  every  one,  and  the  habit  and  disposition  of  all . 
But  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  stagger  the  countrymen  of  Bacon 
and  of  Newton.     Study  is  painful  and  intolerable  to  Englishmen 
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if  they  cannot  connect  it  with  action.  They  cannot  pursue  it  for 
its  pleasure  or  its  comeliness ;  make  them  feel  that  there  is  an  end 
in  it,  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  business,  and  they  will  be  as  dil- 
igent slaves  in  the  reading  of  books  as  in  the  making  of  roads. 
Our  systems  and  our  parties  have  confused  us  in  every  direction  ; 
they  lead  us  to  fancy  that  all  things  are  moving  round  in  a  weary 
circle,  or  are  imprisoned  in  lifeless  notions.  At  the  same  time  they 
tempt  every  man  to  suppose  that  he  is  to  be  every  thing,  and  to 
know  every  thing,  and  to  do  every  thing,  for  he  feels  that  if  be 
has  not  the  whole  of  his  system  before  him,  each  part  of  it  becomes 
mischievous  and  false.  And  he  cannot  trust  other  men  to  do  their 
work  while  he  does  his  own,  for  he  feels  that  he  belongs  to  a  party 
rather  than  to  a  Church,  and  therefore  he  has  no  security  that  each 
person  has  his  order  and  duties  assigned  to  him.  Thus  we  are  at 
the  same  time  indolent  and  over-diligent,  ignorant  and  encyclo- 
paedic. Once  break  this  spell,  and  we  shall  again  begin  to  con- 
nect our  specific  studies  with  a  general  humanity,  and  so  at  once 
preserve  their  limitations  and  make  them  universal. 

But  there  is  another  and  the  more  serious  subject.  I  have 
spoken  of  a  different  discipline^  but  we  need  a  different  spirit  in 
order  to  that  discipline.  Not  a  different  Spirit  from  that  which  we 
received  in  our  baptism,  but  an  altogether  different  one  from  the 
spirit  of  party  and  of  selfishness,  which  we  have  allowed  to  enter 
into  us  and  possess  us  in  our  manhood.  To  exorcise  this,  that  the 
other  may  really  inform  us  and  rule  us,  should  surely  be  our  first 
object.  And  we  cannot  drive  it  out  of  others  until  we  have  striven 
that  it  may  be  banished  from  ourselves.  If  we,  who  form  the  cler- 
gy of  the  land,  believe  that  we  are  its  heart,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  purification  of  the  body  generally  depends  upon  our  purifica- 
tion ;  we  must  feel  that  every  evil  which  we  call  upon  others  to  re- 
pent of  has  its  origin  and  root  in  us,  and  that  we  must  repent  of  it 
first.  I  fear  that  the  habit  of  apologizing  for  our  institution,  when 
it  has  been  ignorantly  attacked  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  its 
meaning  or  its  blessing,  may  have  operated  injuriously  upon  our 
lives.  We  have  defended  the  arrangements  of  Providence  and  the 
order  of  the  Church,  till,  unawares,  we  have  begun  to  defend  our- 
selves, who  have  so  grievously  sinned  against  those  arrangements 


and  that  order^  and  have  hindared  men  from  perceiving  what  tliey 
ava.  For  ihk  &iilt,  if  we  hare  oMunitted  it,  we  mort  wirii  to  makt 
aaModi;  rince  we  moit  knaw  that  there  can  be  no  national  oon- 
feanonor  natioaal  refimnationy  iT  we,  who  ooght  tobe  the  femnoat 
in  bothy  as  having  the  moat  to  answer  for»  are  trying  to  make  ez« 
GMea  foe  oorselvca,  hUing  the  evil  which  we  are  inwardly  oon* 
arioDS  of|  or  imputing  it  to  curcmnstanbes,  most  of  whidi  are  veiy 
fiieroMrable  to  as,  none  of  which  ooghtto  be  our  maslen. 

But  if  shame  and  humifiation  are  needful  for  English  clergy* 
OMi  geaera^»  they  must  be  eapedally  aeedfnlin  those  who  have 
pn«mied  to  qpeak  of  our  onsy  and  to  offier  aiqr  suggestions  for  ov 
amendment  It  is  too  probable  that  they  would  have  known 
noAing  of  tiie  evil  of  systems  and  parties  in  others  if  thejr  had 
not  Ut  it  in  themselves;  nay»that  the  irritotbn  of  the  beam  in 
their  own  eye  has  made  them  more  eager  to  detect  the  mote  in 
their  brother's  eye  I  have  in  this  book  attacked  no  wrong  tan- 
deney  to  whichi  do  not  know  myself  to  be  liable.  I  hope  I  am 
oonscioos  to  a  certain  degree,  though  very  insnflirirntly,  of  the  dan- 
fffit  I  am  in  of  substituting  the  denunciation  of  it  fi»r  the  practical 
oerrection  of  it  in  the  only  sphere  over  which  I  have  any  controL 
I  am  not  ignorant^  also,  that  the  hints  which  I  have  offered  in  op* 
pontion  to  systems  may,  themselves,  be  turned  by  myself  or  by 
others  into  a  system ;  and  that  neither  its  weakness  and  inconsisten- 
cy, nor  the  iDsignificance  of  its  originator,  may  prevent  it  from  con- 
necting itself  with  some  new  party.  I  believe  that  some  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  in  this  chapter  began  to  fulfil  their  mission  with  as 
fflucere  a  desire  that  their  words  might  never  become  the  symbols 
of  a  faction  as  I  can  feel  now.  I  do  not,  therefore,  confide  in  my- 
sdfl    But  since  a  school,  which  should  be  formed  to  oppose  all  f 

sdiools,  must  be  of  necessity  more  mischievous  than  any  of  them ;  | 

and  since  a  school,  which  pretended  to  amalgamate  the  doctrines 
of  an  other  schools,  would  be,  as  I  think,  more  mischievous  than  that, 
I  do  pray  earnestly,  that  if  any  such  schools  should  arise,  they  may 
come  to  nought ;  and  that  if  what  I  have  written  in  this  book  should 
tend  even  in  the  least  degree  to  favour  the  establishment  of  them,  it 
may  come  to  nought  On  the  otho*  hand,  if  there  be.  any  thing 
here  which  may  help  to  raise  men  above  their  own  narrow  concep- 
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tions  and  mine,  may  lead  them  to  believe  that  there  is  a  way  to  that 
truth  which  is  living  and  universal,  and  above  us  all,  and  that  He 
who  is  Truth  will  guide  them  along  in  that  way — this  which  is 
from  Him  and  not  from  me,  I  pray  that  He  will  bless.  '  Let  all 
thine  enemies  perish,  0  Lord ;'  all  systems,  schools,  parties  which 
have  hindered  men  from  seeing  the  largeness,  and  freedom,  and 
glory  of  thy  kingdom ;  *•  but  let  them  that  love  thee,'  in  whatever 
earthly  mists  they  may  at  present  be  bvolved, '  be  as  the  sun  when 
he  goeth  forth  in  his  strength.' 


NOTES. 


[A.] 

In  the  text  the  duaker  expressee  his  belief  "  that  the  catechumens  in 
the  primitive  Church  were  not  taught  something  wholly  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  they  learnt  afler  their  baptism,*'  that  <*  they  were  not 
reasoned  with  upon  those  selfish  motives  which  it  must  have  been  the 
object  of  their  after  initiation,  to  cure  them  of."  It  is  probable  that  many 
passages  may  be  produced  from  the  fathers,  to  refute  this  opinion ;  to 
show  that  they  did  sometimes  resort  to  selfish  arguments,  upon  the  plea 
that  pure  things  are  meant  for  the  pure.  Such  a  practice  is  so  very  plausi- 
ble, so  very  flattering  to  our  spiritual  pride,  and  therefore  has  prevailed 
so  much  in  all  later  ages  of  the  Church,  that  one  must  expect  to  find  the 
seeds  of  it  in  the  earliest  From  the  excellent  principle,  that  milk  is  for 
babes  and  meat  for  grown  men,  an  economist  might  easily  pass  to  the 
notion  that  there  are  some  constitutions  which  are  not  even  fit  for  milk, 
and  that  to  these  some  liquid  drawn  from  the  muddy  streams  of  the 
world,  or  distilled  from  its  poisonous  herbs,  may  be  fitly  administered. 
But  that  this  was  not  the  habitual  and  deliberate  opinion  of  these  ages, 
may,  I  think,  be  very  clearly  inferred  from  the  short  treatise  of  Augustine, 
<'  De  Catechizandis  rudibus."*  This  valuable  book  was  addressed  to  a 
Carthagenian  deacon,  who  had  complained  of  the  difficulty  which  he 
found  in  preserving  the  cheerfulness  and  freedom  of  his  own  mind,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  catechising.  The  remarks  which  St  Augustine 
makes  upon  this  subject  well  deserve  the  attention  of  all  teachers,  whe- 
ther in  the  pulpit  or  the  school-room.  It  is  not,  however,  for  their  sake, 
that  I  refer  to  this  little  work,  but  that  the  reader  may  see  in  what  spirit 
.  a  Bishop  of  the  fourth  century  would  have  addressed  a  young  heathen, 
who  was  only  preparing  for  admission  into  the  Church. 

Having  stated  his  views  respecting  the  method  in  which  the  historical 
parts  of  Scripture  should  be  exhibited  to  the  candidate,  and  how  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  should  be  shown  to  be  the  end  to  which  they  are  all  point- 
ing, he  goes  on  to  say,  "  dus  autem  major  causa  est  adventAs  Domini, 
nisi  at  ostenderet  Deus  dilectionem  suam  in  nobis,  commendans  earn 
vehementer ;  quia  ciim  adhuc  inimici  essemus,  Christus  pro  nobis  mor- 
tuus  est  ?    Hoc  autem  ideo,  quia  finis  precept!  et  plenitodo  legis,  caritas 

•  8t  Aug.  Op.  torn.  vL  p.  191.  ed.  Bentdict. 
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est:  ut  et  nos  invicem  diligamue,  et  quemadmodum  ille  pro  nobis  aDimam 
tuam  posuitj  sic  el  nos  pro  fratribus  animam  ponamus;  et  ipsum  Deum, 
quoniam  prior  dilexit  nos,  et  Filio  suo  unico  non  pepercit,  sed  pro  nobis 
omnibus  tradidit  eum,  si  araare  pigebat,  saltern  nunc  redamare  non  pigeaL 
Nulla  est  enim  major  ad  amorem  invitatio,  quam  praevenire  amando ;  et 
nimis  durus  est  animus,  qui  dilectionem  si  nolebat  impendere,  nolit  re- 
pendere.  dudd  si  in  ipsis  fiagitiosis  et  sordidis  amoribus  videmus,  nihil 
aliud  eos  agere  qui  amari  vicissim  volunt,  nisi  ut  documentis  quibus  va- 
lent  apcriant  et  ostendant  quantum  ament,  eamque  imaginem  justitise 
prsetendere  afTectant,  ut  vicem  sibi  reddi  quodam  modo  flagitent  ab  eis 
animis,  quos  illecebrare  moliuntur ;  ipsique  ardentius  eestuant,  ct^m  jam 
moveri  eodem  igne  etiam  illas  mentes  quas  appetunt  sentiunt :  si  ergo  et 
animus  qui  torpebat,  cum  se  amari  senserit  excitatur,  et  qui  jam  fervebat 
cum  se  redamari  didicerit,  magis  accenditur :  manifestum  est  nuliam  esse 
majorem  causam  qua  vel  inchoetur  vel  augeatur  amor,  qu^m  ciim  amari 
se  cognoscit,  qui  nondum  amat  aut  redamari  se  vel  posse  sperat,  vel  jam 
probat  qui  prior  amaL  Et  si  hoc  etiam  in  turpibus  amoribus,  quanto 
plus  in  amicitia  ?  Q^uid  enim  aliud  cavemus  in  ofiensione  amicitin,  nisi 
ne  amicus  arbitretur  quod  eum  vel  non  diligimus,  vel  minus  diligimus 
quam  ipse  nos  diligit  ?  Q^uod  si  crediderit,  frigidior  erit  in  eo  aroore 
uo  invicem  homines  mutua  familiaritate  perfruuntur :  et  si  non  ita  estr 
infirmus  ut  heec  ilium  ofiensio  faciat  ab  omm'  dilectione  frigescere  ;  in  ea 
se  tenet  qua  non  ut  fruatur,  sed  ut  consulat  diligit  Opens  pretium  est 
autem  animadvertere,  quo  modo,  quamquam  et  superiores  velint  se  ab 
inferioribus  diligi,  eorumque  in  se  studioso  delectentur  obsequio,  et 
quanto  magis  id  senserint,  tanto  magis  eos  diligant,  tamen  quanto  amore 
exardescat  inferior,  cum  a  superiore  se  diligi  senserit.  Ibi  enim  gratior 
amor  est,  ubi  non  a^stuat  indigentice  siccitate,  sed  ubertate  beneficentice 
profluit  Ille  nEimque  amor  ex  miseria  est,  iste  ex  misericordia.  Jam 
vero  si  etiam  se  amari  posse  k  superiore  desperabat  inferior,  incffabiliter 
commovebitur  in  amorem,  si  ultro  ille  fuerit  dignatus  ostendere,  quantum 
diligat  eum  qui  nequaquam  sibi  tantum  bonum  promittere  audereu  Q^uid 
autem  superius  Deo  judicante,  et  quid  desperatius  homine  peccante  1  qui 
se  tanto  magis  tuenduiii  ot  subjugandum  superbis  potestalibus  addixerat, 
quae  beatificare  non  possunt,  quanto  magis  desperavcrat  posse  sui  curam 
geri  ab  ca  potestate  quo;  non  malitia  sublimis  esse  vult  sed  bonitate  sub- 
limis  est 

"  Si  ergo  maxime  propterea  Christus  advenit,  ut  cognosceret  homo 
quantum  eum  diligat  Deus ;  et  ideo  cognosceret  ut  in  ejus  dilectionem  a 
quo  prior  dilectus  est  inardcsceret,  proximumque  illo  jubente  et  demon- 
strante  diligeret,  qui  non  proximum,  sed  longe  peregrinantem  diligendo 
factus  est  proximus  ;  omnisque  Scriptura  divina  quse  ante  scripla  est  ad 
prcenuntiandum  adventum  Domini  scripta  est ;  et  quidquid  postea  man- 
datum  est  litteris  et  divina  auctoriiate  firmatum,  Christum  narrat,  et 
dilectionem  monet:  manifestum  est  non  tantum  totam  Legem  et  Pro- 
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phetas  in  illis  duobtis  pendere  pneceptit  dilectionis  Dei  et  proximi,  qxm 
adhuc  sola  Scriptura  sanota  erat  cum  hoc  Dominus  diceret,  aed  etiam 
qnecumque  potterius  salubriter  conscripta  sunt  memoriiBque  mandata 
diTinarum  volmnina  Uteraram.  duapropter  in  veteri  Testamento  eat 
oecultatio  novi,  in  novo  Testamento  est  roanifestatio  veteris.  Secondikm 
illam  occultationem  carnaliter  intelligentes  camales  et  tunc  et  none  pcB* 
nali  timore  sobjagati  sunt  Second  Am  banc  autem  manifestationem  spi- 
ritales,  et  tune  quibus  pie  pulsantibus  etiam  occulta  patuerunt,  et  nunc 
qui  non  superbi  quierunt,  ne  etiam  aperta  claudantor,  spiritaliter  intellt- 
gentes  donata  caritate  liberati  sunt 

"duia  ergo  caritati  nihil  adversius  quam  invidentia;  mater  autem 
invidentis  superbia  est ;  idem  Dominus  Jesus  Christus,  Deua  homo,  et 
divinn  in  nos  dilectionis  indicium  est,  et  humame  apud  nos  homflitatit 
exemplum,  ut  magnus  tumor  noeter  majore  contrarili  medicinii  sanaretnr. 
Magna  est  enim  miseria  superbus  homo :  sed  major  misericordia,  bumilis 
Deus.    Hag  eroo  dilbctionc  tibi  tamquam  fine  proposito  aoo  re« 

FBRA8  OMNIA  QVM  DI0I8,  QUIOQCID  NARRA8  ITA  NARRA  ITT  ILLB  CUI  LO- 
aUERIS  AUDIEIIDO  ORBDAT,  CREDENOO  9PERET,  8PERAND0  AMBT.** 

These  last  words  are  tolerably  decisive  as  to  the  opinion  of  Augoa- 
tine,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  character  and  purpose  of  Qod, 
and  the  object  of  the  Gospel,  should  be  set  before  those  who  have  not 
yet  been  received  into  his  covenant.  In  this  point  of  view  his  remarln 
would  seem  to  me  chiefly  important  to  missionaries,  who  are  aeting 
directly  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  heathens.  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  arguing'  the  question  at  all  in  reference  to  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  country ;  who  believe  that  they  are 
struggfling  lor  a  higher  idea  of  Christianity  than  that  which  prevails 
among  their  countrymen  generally,  whose  fathers  did  actually,  as  I  think, 
maintain  a  fundamental  Church  principle  which  was  in  great  hazard  of 
being  forgotten,  and  have  transmitted  to  their  descendants  at  least  the 
form  of  that  principle^  divested  I  allow,  to  a  g^t  degree,  of  its  strength  and 
vitality,  but  on  the  other  hand  hallowed  by  feelings  of  old  association  and 
reverence.  To  deal  with  such  men  as  if  they  stood  upon  the  same 
I  ground  with  heathens,  because  they  have  not  been  baptlEed,  seems  to  me 
a  wilful  denial  of  the  effects  which  God's  covenant  has  produced  upon  a 
society  which  it  has  encompassed  for  a  thousand  years,  under  pretence 
of  doing  honour  to  the  sign  of  that  covenant  In  quoting  then  St.  Au- 
gustine, I  mean  merely  to  prove,  that  even  upon  this  hypothesis  we  are 
not  warranted  by  the  practice  of  antiquity,  in  treating  duakers  as  if  they 
must  receive  baptism,  before  we  can  speak  with  them  respecting  the' 
principles  and  end  of  the  Gospel.  Whoever  produces  the  maxim  &r^ 
a^foK  in  opposition  to  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  I  have  adopted  with 
the  €tuaker,  is  not  attacking  me  but  St  Augustine. 

Nor  will  he  make  his  ease  better,  if  he  should  plead  that  the  heratie 
who  adopts  parts  of  the  Gospel  and  rejects  the  rest,  and  who  lives  under 
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the  shadow  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  really  in  a  worse  condition  than 
the  heathen,  and  must  be  treated  as  one  who  has  sinfully  sacrificed  all 
his  powers  of  spiritual  apprehension,  and  can  only  be  appealed  to  by 
arguments  addressed  to  his  sensible  experience.    For  then  we  shall  pfo- 
duce  the  two  books  of  Augustine,  ^  De  Moribus  Ecclesiee  Catholicie  et 
deMoribus  Manichasorum;'*  books  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
convincing  those  who  had  been  seduced,  by  what  St  Augustine  knew 
from  his  own  experience  to  be  the  most  fatal  of  all  heresies.    I  allude  to 
this  work  the  rather,  because  there  are  many  passages  in  it,  which  might 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  would  in  this  particular  case  have  adopted 
the  maxim  against  which  I  am  contending.    For  instance,  in  one  place 
he  says,  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Manichseans  treated  the 
Old  Testament,  ^'  Dicendum  est  vobis,  Non  est  vestHlm  ista  intelligere. 
Non  parum  mihi  cogniti  estis.    Crassas  omnino  mentes  et  corporeorum 
simulacrorum  pestifero  pastu  morbidas  ad  divina  judicanda  defertis,  que 
multo  aitiora  sunt  quam  putatis."  And  again,  "  Poteram  pro  mea  medio- 
critate  discutere  singula,  et  eruere  ac  demonstrare  qus  accepi,  in  quorum 
excellentia  et  altitudine  plerumque  verba  deficiunt :  sed  quamdiu  latra- 
til,  non  est  faciendum.  Non  enim  frustra  dictum  est,  NolUe  sanctum  dart 
caanimt.    Ne  succenseatis.    Et  ego  latravi  et  canis  fui,  quando  mecum 
jure  non  docendi  cibo,  sed  refellendi  fustibus  agebatur.    Si  autem  in  vo- 
bis  asset  caritas,  de  qua  nunc  agitur,  vel  etiam  si  fuerit  aliquando,  quan- 
tam  cognOscendse  veritatis  magnitudo  desiderat,  aderit  Deus  qui  ostendat 
vobis  neque  apud  Manichceos  esse  Christianam  fidem,  qus  ad  summum 
apicem  sapiential  veritatisque  perducit,  qua  pcrfrui  nihil  est  aliud  nisi 
beate  vivere,  nequc  esse  uspiam,  nisi  in  catholica  disciplina."  And  again, 
"  Unde  illud  exoritur,  quod  ab  initio  satagimus,  nihil  in  Ecclesia  catholica 
sahibritts  fieri«  quam  ut  rationom  prtecedat  auctoritas." 

VrtMa  these  passages  one  might  easily  infer  that  Augustine  would 
a|»peW  <jtAy  Vj  ifuch  low  ho|>es  as  Uiese  low  minds  could  reach,  would 
give  juotiiifig  but  flcshless  bones  to  these  barking  dogs,  would  insist  upon 
tlMur  suUujjttifig  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  before  he  treated  them 
as  ciki^ixblt  of  hearing  any  reason.  How  stands  the  case  ?  He  declares 
ttt  t^Mi  ouUet  of  his  treatise  (c.  2),  tliat  he  will  appeal  only  to  those  scrip-.^ 
(W4M»  wiiich  they  tlicmsolves  recognise,  and  will  try  the  Church  by  those 
mMCid  loigns  which  thoy  hold  to  be  sound  (c.  3);  that  though  according 
to  the  true  order  ofnatwY^  authority  ought  to  precede  reason^  he  should 
nevertheless  call  upon  th^m  to  rtceire  nothing^  for  which  he  did  not  pro- 
duce a  reason.  Adding  ''  Delectat  enim  me  imitari  quantum  valeo  man- 
suetudinem  Domini  mei  Jesu  Christy  qui  etiam  ipsius  nwrtis  malo,  quo 
no$  exuere  vellet^  indutus  est^  And  to  what  kind  of  reasons  does  he  ap- 
peal ?  He  inquires  what  the  Summum  Bonum  is,  he  shows  what  an 
appetite  there  is  in  man  after  it,  he  proves  that  Grod  must  be  the  good, 
and  that  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  must  be  the  eternal  life,  which 

•  August,  torn.  i.  p.  512.  ed.  Benedict. 
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men  are  craving.  These  are  the  principles  from  which  he  starts,  and  to 
which  all  that  he  says  about  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Church,  is  referred. 
And  he  does  not  speak  of  these  matters  in  a  cold  dry  spirit,  as  if  he  were 
addressing  men  before  whom  he  was  afraid  ot*  exhibiting  any  deeper 
emotions ;  his  words  oflen  rise  almost  into  a  rapture,  though  he  never 
for  a  moment  loses  his  intellectual  clearness,  or  his  human  affection.* 

I  think  then  that  in  abandoning  the  argument  from  safety,  and  in 
appealing  to  the  principles  which  are  still  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  wandered  the  farthest  from  what  I  believe  to  be  the  order  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  I  am  acting  in  the  spirit  of  these  passages.  The  other 
method  seems  to  me  to  be  formed  from  an  incongruous  combination  of 
the  hardest  maxims  and  precedents  of  the  early  times,  with  the  most  vul- 
gar of  our  own.  It  is  an  attempt  to  graft  Paley  upon  Chrysostom,  to 
establish  ancient  Christianity  by  the  help  of  tlie  Stock  Exchange. 


[B.] 


The  following  passage  from  Tittmann's  Meletemata  Sacra  (pp. 
27 — 29)  will  explain  the  allusion  in  tlie  text,  "  Nobis  quidem  inde  a  longo 
tempore  visa  est,  atque  etiamnum  videtur  maximas  veritatis  notas  habere 
sententia  ea,  quam  innuimus  loc.  cit  deinde  vero  dudum  prolatam  fuisse 
vidimus  a  Laur.  Valla,  Not  in  N.  T.  cujus  verba  infra  scripsimus,t  et 
Beza,  Not  ad  h.  1. ;  nostris  temporibus  autem  in  primis  exornatam  k  I. 
A.  Cramero,  Beytr&ge  zur  Befbrderung  tfaeol.  Gelehrsamkeit,  P.  i.  p. 
232,  et  Qabr.  Chr.  Beni.  Moschio,  Ecklftr.  der  Evangel.  P.  i.  p.  289.  pro- 
batam  quoque  Jo.  Aug.  Ernesti,  Bibl.  Theol.  Nov.  T.  iii.  p.  129,  sqq. 
Scilicet,  ut  dicamus  breviter,  nee  repetamus,  que  V.  T.  disputavimus  loco 
citato,  vocabulum  Xoyov  arbitramur  denotare  promissumj  usurpatumque 
esse  loco  tov  Uyofitvo^  quod  plane  squipoUet  vocabulo  magis  usitato ; 
o  iifxo/ttvo^t  ejusque  usurpandi  causam  repetitam  esse,  partim  ex  more 
illorum  temporum  in  cogitando  denominandoque  Servatore,  partim  ex 
UBU  loquendi,  partim  a  consilio  Joannis  in  scribendo  hoc  libro,  partim 
'denique  a  consuetudine  Domini  ipsius  in  se  describendo.  Primum  enim 
mos  illorum  temporum,  et  ex  ipsa  rei  nature,  quoniam  Servator  erat  torn 
fbturus,  et  ex  consuetudine  V.  T.  receptus,  fuit  hie,  ut  Messias  diceretur 
o  iffxo/itpoqy  unn  <luo  quidem  nomine  in  T.  V.  appellatus  est  mo^  ^^o/^, 
et  quemadmodum  Cyrillus  Hieros.t  innuit,  ex  loco  Gen.  xlix.  10,  in  N.  T. 
autem  eodem  nomine  insignitus  legitur  sepissime,  veluti  Matth.  xi.  3. 

•  See  e«peciall7  the  penagei  between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-sixth  chapteit  si 
the  first  liook,— a  noUe  piece  of  Chrietiiin  Ethtcsl  Philoeopby. 

t  Sunt  autem  hso :  o  AofoQ  benedictnm  illnd  eemen  declant,  de  qoo  Adamo,  Abia- 
haiBo,  IsMCo,  Jeeobo,  Daridi,  et  elaetis  omnihui,  kicutus  est  Doouniis,  quasi  umaomm, 
sea  FromisaQoi,  DeinMea. 

t  Oatseh.  zii.  p.  90  sd.  PkSMt 
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vhi  Joannes  Baptitta  qmBii  ex  eo  jiuait,  •»  *2  9  i^^furoQt  fj  tmtfmm 
nf9oSwmfU9\  et  a|Nid  ipanm  Joaanem,  eap^  vL  16u  xL  27. ,  Unde  JiidKi% 
in  primiaqoe  Chriatianisy  neque  ineognitom  plane  nomen  eaae  po- 
toit,  neqoe  inaoaitaUnn  10  coosaetodine  vnlgari.  Deinde  qnod  li^m 
Bvangeliata  dixit  loco  vocia  Uyo/uwiK,  id  qnidem  ofiendei  nemineiDy  con- 
foetudinia  loqaendi  Scriptnranim  aacranim  rel  leviter  peritom:  cooauit 
enimy  Tocabnla  abatractoram  pro  coocretii  centiea  adhiberi,  idqne  noo 
raro  (actam  esse  alias  qooque  in  daoominando.  Domioo  nostro;  Teloti 
quando  €wttif^  ai^Uator  loco  tf«rrif^<K  cap.  iv.  22,  item  ^m^  et  f^  aot 
apod  Lacam,  Ev.  iL  25  et  30,  amtij^iov  et  mm^rndfiotq  tov  'lo^miiL  Ncc 
dobitationem  habere  potest,  vocabolo  lo/ov  uibui  pooe  earn  yim  quam 
^nrifn^  qnoniam  vocabulam  Hebraicam  qnod  Gneco  respondi^  Gna- 
eumque  ipsum  Rom.  ix.  6,  sexcenties  in  locis  de  promiasione  dictom  extat 
atqne  ab  inter  pretibas  Grecis  translatum  repent  or  arxtUa  et  ixajrrtlia^ 
Telati  Prov.  xii.  25,  atqae  adeo  Xtyofupoq  idem  sit  et  esse  possit,  qnod 
ln€iyytXXo/upoq.  Unde  etiam  in  loco  Sap.  xviii.  15,  Angelus  diWmtna 
promissos  et  ablegatus  Xoyoq  Siov  appeUator,  de  qno  vid.  Schleuaoeri 
Spicilegium  Lexici  in  interpr.  Gr.  V.  T.  Spec  L  p.  75.  Ac  plane  eandein 
vim  vocabohim  Xolov  obtinet  in  reliqnis  libris,  Joannis  niminmi)  1  Epu  u 
li  nbi  Dominus  appellatus  est  Xoyoq  trq  i»n^  id  est,  fromi$9U8  auctarfe- 
UcUaUi;  et  Apoc  xix.  13,  in  quo  loco  didtnr  iUjroc  rov  Stov,  hoc  est,  a 
Dto  promisgua.  Tum  porro  consilium  Joannis  in  scribendo  Erangelio^ 
com  fuerit  hoc,  ut  demonstraret,  quemadmodum  supra  vidimus,  Jesom 
esse  promissum  exspectatumque  MesBiam ;  facile  quisque  videt  quam 
aptum  sitei  consilio,  quamqua accommodatom  vocabulum  tov  loyov^  hunc 
ipsum  promissum  Meesiam  exprimens.  Ad  extremum,  quod  in  primis 
notabile  est,  Domini  ipsi  in  sermonibus  omnibus  in  hoc  libro  commemo- 
ratis,  solenne  fuit,  se  appellare  legcUum  a  Patre^  Patrem  vero  mittentemj 
seque  describere  tanquam  eum  qui  missus  a  Patre^  profectusqtie  in  haa 
terras  veneril,  atque  ad  eundem  redilurus  sit ;  veluti  cap.  vi.  38,  xvi.  28^ 
xiii.  3,  reiiqua;  quo  innuere  volebat  manifeste  se  esse  tov  iQ/ofitPor^  hoc 
estytMessiam  promissum  exspectatumque.  Atque  hsc  consuetudo  Do- 
mini videtur  fuisse  causa  pra;cipua  usurpandi  hujus  vocabuli  alias  in  hac 
re  pauIo  insolcntioris.  Itaque  sensus  verborum  priorum,  est  hie :  pro- 
missus  Servator  extUit  ante  rerum  omnium  inilioj  tanquam  schptum 
fuisset  hoc  modo,  iv  o(>/^  ^v  o  hyofuvoq  ffc*T»j^." 

These  remarks  would  be  comparatively  unimportant  if  they  merely 
expressed  the  opinions  of  an  individual  critic,  even  of  one  so  respectable 
as  Tittmann.  But  the  reader  will  perceive  that  he  is  able  to  produce  a 
fair  list  of  authorities  upon  his  side,  some  of  them  dating  as  far  back  as 
the  Reformation,  some  numbered  among  the  scholars  of  the  last  age.  All 
these,  with  more  or  less  reservation,  subscribed  to  an  interpretation,  which 
if  it  were  applied  to  any  passage  in  any  uninspired  author,  would  have  been 
rejected  by  every  one  of  them  with  indignation  and  disdain^  Now  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  this.    Men  who  have  studied  the  laws  of  language 
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could  not  talk  in  this  way  about  •ubttituting  the  abstract  for  the  concrete, 
or  produce  such  utterly  inapplicable  paraDels  from  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  then  resort  to  the  insolent  critical  dogmas,  that  ^  no  one 
who  is  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Bible  can 
be  offended'  by  such  a  departure  from  all  ordinary  principles  and 
usages,  if  there  were  not  some  deeply  rooted  habit  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing with  which  the  simple  mode  of  rendering  the  words  is  at  variance. 
What  this  is,  perhaps,  we  may  for  a  moment  be  puzzled  to  discover ; 
for  the  feelings  of  the  writers  near  the  time  of  the  Reformation  were,  in 
many  respects,  directly  opposed  to  those  of  their  successors  in  the  two 
following  centuries.  But  if  we  remember  the  great  eagerness  which 
there  was  among  the  writers  of  the  earlier  period,  to  assert  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Bible  from  all  other  books,  and  above  all  to  cut  it  off  from  any 
fellowship  with  philosophy,  we  need  not  wonder  that  they  should  have  de- 
sired wholly  to  separate  ^e  use  of  the  word  upon  which  the  Gospel  of  St 
John  turns,  from  the  same  word  as  it  is  employed  by  Plato  and  by  Philo. 
The  early  Socinian  writers  perceived  the  fact,  which  the  orthodox 
Protestants  had  determined  to  overlook,  and  made  use  of  it  to  prove,  that 
if  this  expression  imported  something  abstract  and  impersonal  in 
either  of  the  uninspired  writers,  it  must  have  the  same  import  in  the 
sacred  ones.  That  those  who  replied  to  them  should  take  fresh  pains  to 
assert  the  special  signification,  and  should  pronounce,  the  efiort  to  con- 
nect it  with  any  other  as  profane  and  heretical,  was  to  be  expected. 
Then  came  the  time  when  the  classical  writers  began  to  be  spoken  of 
with  respect;  when  the  ordinary  Protestant  commentator  was  rather 
glad  to  look  upon  Scripture  as  containing  a  new  and  expanded  form  of 
heathen  morality,  and  when  the  descendants  of  the  Polish  Socinians  be- 
gan to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  theological  opinion.  In  such 
a  time,  one  might  have  looked  for  a  reversal  of  the  former  decrees, 
for  a  rather  excessive  willingness  to  find  out  an  analogy  between  St 
John  and  the  Heathen  or  Jewish  teacher.  But  by  this  time  Platonism 
had  been  just  as  much  exhausted  of  its  meaning  as  Christianity.  Sftfar 
as  any  heathen  philosopher  was  found  to  have  laid  down  fine  maxims 
about  virtue,  he  was  respected  as  a  Christian,  minus  the  belief  in  Christ 
But  when  he  uttered  any  thing  which  savoured  of  a  feeling  and  recog- 
nition of  mystery,  the  reverence  for  him  disappeared ;  Jiere  his  paganism 
or  false  philosophy  was  thought  to  have  obtruded  itself.  A  new  merit  was 
discovered  in  the  Gospel,  that  it  put  an  end  to  such  dreams,  and  brought 
every  thing  within  the  region  of  common  sense.  As  this  feeling  belonged 
both  to  the  believers  and  to  the  deniers  of  the  old  Creeds,  it  was  not  won- 
derful  that  the  former  should  be  glad  of  any  expedient  for  proving  that 
St  John,  though  he  asserted  a  strange  dogma,  was  perfectly  fVee  fhnn 
all  taint  of  mysticism ;  and  that  the  latter  should  have  endeavoured  to 
evade  the  authority  of  his  words,  by  alleging  that  he  certainly  did  show 
symptoms  of  a  tenden^  which  the  enlightened  of  all  partief  had  agreed 


to  denoanea.  In  our  own  day,  tbe  eraogdieal  protest  agninat  nMre 
honthen  mondity,  and  tha  terror  of  HuF  new  nttampta  to  azhibii  Ghrja- 
tiud^  aa  only  one  out  of  many  forma  of  religioaB  faith  and  opinion,  havo 
led  toilie  lama  deaire  for  an  exchuive  interpretation,  which  prevnilad 
Ibr  different  reaaona  in  former  perioda.  Tittmann's  interpretalioiib  thera- 
Am,  ia  very  likely  to  he  a  popular  one  among  reUgiooa  people  hoth  here 
and  abroad. 

Bat  ean  we  he  hooooringScriptore,  while  we  are  eonacioaly  attemqp^ 
ing  to  find  itrange  and  tortnooa  ezplanationa  of  ita  moat  awful  and  char- 
aeteriatie  paaiagea?  Ought  not  every  theological  atndent  to.BiMpeet 
hfanael^  if  he  feela  that  he  ia  inclined  to  take  refuge  in  thiaor  anyaimilar 
eontrivance  for  evading  the  ordinary  ibree  of  worda  7  I  do  moat  ear- 
needy  preta  this  thought  upon  thoae  whom  it  may  moat  eonoem»becanae 
it  aeema  to  me  thai  the  recovery  of  a  aound  spiritual  theology  among  oa 
dependa  mainly  upon  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  we  apply  ouraelvea  to 
the  atody  of  8t  John's  Gospel  $  upon  the  way  in  which  we  conneet  it 
with  Old  Testament  history  and  prophecy,  and  upon  our  wiUingneaa  to 
acknowledge  that  it  doea  interpret  to  us  the  history  of  Qod's  dealings 
with  men  in  all  time.  The  more  I  look  at  the  di£forent  directions  iHiieh 
men's  thoughts  are  taking  in  this  day,  the  more  it  aeema  to  me  that  thia 
iatha  aubject  to  which  we  ought  to  devote  ourselves;  and  the  right 
meditation  upon  whksh  may  save  us  from  a  thouaand  confuaion%  and 
hdp  us  to  bring  the  most  apparently  opposite  feelings  into  reconciliatioii. 

The  three  following  notes  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  my  meaning, 
and  may  enable  the  reader  better  to  understand  the  purpose  of  all  my 
other  hints. 


[C] 


It  had  always  been  the  impreeslon,  I  believe,  upon  the  minds  both  of 
or^jpary  readers  and  of  scholars,  that  the  Comedian  of  Athens  intended 
to  represent  Socrates  as  a  Sophist,  who  was  corrupting  the  old  spirit  of 
Greece,  with  modern  philosophical  refinements.  Upon  this  view  of  the 
case,  Aristophanes*  though  he  may  have  entirely  mistaken  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  person  whom  he  was  ridiculing,  will  still  confirm  the 
impression  which  we  derive  from  other  sources,  that  he  was  emphatically 
a  moral  teacher,  that  he  meddled  with  physical  speculations  only  just  so 
ihr  as  they  illustrated  his  principles  concerning  the  life  of  man,  that  hia 
great  effort  was  to  awaken  men  to  self-knowledge.  A  Teacher  who 
asserted  that  a  constant  conflict  was  going  on  in  man  between  two  prin- 
ciples,  one  drawing  him  upwards,  one  dragging  him  to  earth,  might 
easily  be  represented  as  keeping  a  right  and  a  wrong  reason,  and  being 
able  upon  all  fitting  occasions  to  make  the  latter  predominant  One  who 
urged  his  pupils  to  study  the  meaning  of  words,  might  be  plauaiUy 
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aeeuBed  of  lOveDtiog  the  most  subtle  and  aerial  distinctioDB.  One  who 
wiahed  to  gaide  them  through  the  thick  coming  thoughts  and  fancies 
which  the  teachings  of  the  sophists  had  stirred  up  within  them  to  a  solid 
foundation,  might  easily  be  suspected  of  administering  to  the  growth  of 
self-consciousness,  and  so  of  interfering  with  simple  and  practical  life. 
These  charges  are  just  such  as  any  man  coming  into  a  vicious  state  of 
society,  and  seeking  to  reform  it,  not  by  preaching  about  the  past,  but  by 
actually  entering  into  the  present,  and  endeavouring  to  find  a  way  out 
of  its  confusions,  must  always  incur.  It  is  the  best  proof  which  can  be 
afforded  of  the  talent  of  Aristophanes,  that  he  so  clearly  understood  the 
kind  of  work  in  which  Socrates  was  engaged ;  the  best  excuse  for  his 
character,  that  he  confounded  him  with  persons  who  deserved  all  repro- 
bation, and  whom  he  was,  by  a  very  different  course  to  that  which  the 
Comedian  followed,  refuting  and  exposing. 

But  a  modern  editor  of  Aristophanes,  Mr.  Mitchell,  whose  English 
notes,  whose  criticisms,  and  whose  previous  translations,  are  likely  to 
make  his  work  very  popular,  has  promulgated  an  entirely  new  theory 
upon  this  subject  He  maintains  that  the  notion  of  the  objects  of  Socrates 
which  we  obtain  from  either  of  his  disciples,  or  from  tradition,  is  utteriy 
false ;  that  he  was  primarily,  and  almost  exclusively,  a  physical  philos- 
opher, that  as  such  he  is  ridiculed  in  the  Clouds,  and  that  the  hero  of  that 
part  of  the  play  which  seems  to  describe  him  in  another  character,  is 
really  not  Socrates  but  Euripides ! 

The  last  hypothesis  will,  I  should  think,  be  a  much  more  effectual 
confutation  of  this  ingenious  scheme,  than  any  arguments  which  can  be 
brought  against  it  To  prove  his  point  against  the  philosopher,  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  obliged  to  destroy  our  respect  for  the  genius  of  his  own 
favourite  poet.  For  he  represents  this  his  most  elaborate  composition  as 
utterly  deficient  in  unity  of  purpose  or  principle,  as  nothing  but  a  col- 
lection of  incoherent  lampoons  upon  two  persons,  who  it  would  aj^iear 
were  not  even  connected  by  a  common  object  or  by  the  same  class  of 
pursuits  One  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  satisfactory  confirmation  of 
the  common  opinion,  that  Socrates  was  what  Xenophon  and  Plato  (much 
as  they^jjfliffer  in  the  character  of  their  minds,  and  in  their  ways  of  regard- 
ing their  master)  both  represent  him  to  have  been,  than  that  which  is 
supplied  by  this  desperate  effort  to  set  it  aside. 

So  far  as  the  assertion  in  the  text  is  concerned,  these  remarks  might 
be  sufficient.  But  I  cannot  help  perceiving  that  Mr.  Mitchell's  remarks 
on  this  point  are  in  strict  accordance  with  those  which  he  is  everywhere 
endeavouring  to  propagate,  respecting  Greek  philosophy  generally,  and 
that  he  is  availing  himself,  it  seems  to  me  most  mischievously,  of  Christian 
feelings  and  prejudices  in  support  of  them.  In  a  passage  of  his  Preface 
to  the  Clouds,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  highest  honour  which 
Pythagoras  ever  received  was  to  be  made  *  the  hero  and  object  of  ridicule 
in  one  of  Lucian's  unmatched  dialogues.'     He  speaks  of  him  and  of 
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Epimeiiidea  and  Elmpedocles  as  'impoBton'  and  'Charlatans.'  And 
liaviiig  assumed  that  Socrates  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  tiiinken 
"with  them,  and  received  much  of  his  teaching  from  the  Italian  school,  hie 
leaves  his  readers  to  draw  the  inference  that  he  was  an  impostor  aad 
charlatan  also. 

As  our  notices  of  Pythagoras,  though  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
|(reatest  among  the  Greeks  regarded  him  with  respect  and  admiratioD, 
are  rather  scattered  and  miscellaneous,  my  readers  may  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  process  by  which  Mr.  Mitchell  arrives  at  his  conclusions 
respecting  him.  Perhaps  they  may  suppose  that  he  collects  the  remarks 
respecting  him,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  he  then 
resorts  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  finally  avaib  himself  of  any  hints 
which  Cicero  either  from  Greek  or  Italian  sources  may  be  able  to  wapfly. 
No,  our  author  disdains  all  these  vulgar  methods.  His  authorities  are 
derived  from  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era.  He  takes  the  life 
of  Apollonius  g^  Tyana  by  the  sophist  Philostratus.  He  finds  that  this 
mythical  hero  equipped  himself  in  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  Samian, 
inventing,  he  fairly  confesses,  some  stories,  but  in  all  probability  ^  finding 
others  ready  made  to  his  hand ;'  the  chief  ground  for  this  last  opinion 
being  that  'the  immortal  Lucian'  believed  or  feigned  to  believe  then. 
Out  of  these  materials  Mr.  Mitchell  constructs  a  Pythagoras,  and  thence 
by  the  easiest  process  imaginable  (his  former  hypothesis  being  admitted), 
a  Socrates. 

I  entreat  my  reader  to  verify  these  assertions,  by  turning  to  the  pre- 
face of  which  I  have  spoken ;  for  I  do  not  ask  him  to  believe  on  ray 
authority  that  any  scholar  conversant  with  the  laws  of  historical  evidence, 
has  adopted  such  a  cx)ur6e  for  discovering  the  character  and  merits  of  an 
ancient  teacher.  It  is  quite  superfluous  to  observe  in  what  way  the  pre- 
cedent might  be  applied  to  other  cases.  Of  course  if  any  Father  or 
Apostle  has  been  chosen  for  the  subject  of  a  biography  by  an  Italian 
monk  of  the  last  or  present  century,  who  has  discovered  his  relics  and 
wrought  miracles  with  them,  that  biography  must  henceforth  be  received 
as  genuine ;  upon  the  strength  of  it  the  Father  or  Apostle  of  it  must  be 
pronounced  an  impostor  or  charlatan,  provided  only  VoltairiMr  some 
other  immortal  Lucian  of  the  west  has  adopted  it  as  tlie  warrant  for  his 
jests.  Nevertheless  Mr.  MitchelPs  statements  will  in  many  quarters  be 
eagerly  received.  There  are  some  who  seem  to  think  tljat  the  proof  of 
the  divine  origin  and  worth  of  Christianity  depends  upon  the  mean  esti- 
mate which  we  form  of  all  the  wise  men  whom  Greece  produced  in  its 
best  days ;  that  if  we  can  but  succeed  in  wiping  out  the  respect  for  them, 
no  matter  by  what  means,  there  is  a  tabula  rasa  on  which  we  may  inscribe 
all  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  New  Testament  Alas !  what  a 
tabula  rasa !  one  on  which  scorn,  skepticism,  indifference  to  all  earnest 
hopes,  unbelief  in  any  principle,  have  been  written  in  the  deepest  char- 
acters beforehaud !    These  are  the  preparations  for  the  Gospel !    These 
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are  the  habits  of  mind  which  we  are  to  foster  in  order  that  we  may  feel 
our  own  nothin^ess,  and  our  need  of  a  Divine  Teacher,  and  may  believe 
that  we  have  one !  That  facts  are  against  such  a  notion ;  that  the  skeptics 
and  scoffers  of  the  ages  after  Christianity  had  been  proclaimed,  were  not 
the  men  most  ready  to  receive  it ;  that  those  who  were  most  earnestly 
and  truly  holding  fast  that  which  they  had,  seeking  for  Qod  by  every 
light  which  Mythology  or  Philosophy  threw  in  their  way,  were  thoee 
who  most  welcomed  the  voice  of  the  messenger  bringing  good  tidings, 
and  saying,  Behold  your  God — this  is  certain.  Nevertheless  in  the  teeth 
of  the  clearest  evidence  of  this  kind,  we  suppose  that  we  are  proving 
Christianity  to  be  that  which  all  men  want,  by  proving  that  all  thoee 
who  showed  they  did  want  it  were  imposing  upon  others  or  upon 
themselves. 

The  ground  for  such  a  suspicion  is  however  the  point  upon  wfaidi  I 
am  most  anxious  to  speak.  It  is  this :  whenever  these  heathen  philoso- 
phers perceived  a  great  moral  principle,  the  knowledge  of  which  they 
believed  might  be  for  the  good  of  ages  unborn,  they  said  they  were 
inspired.  Now  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  conditions,  under  which 
spiritual  life  and  wisdom  are  communicated ;  that  the  belief  of  being 
taught  from  above  produced  an  intoxication  which  at  times  carried  them 
into  extravagant  courses;  that  it  may  have  ultimately  engendered  a 
vanity  which  was  the  parent  of  real  impostures,  I  make  no  doubt  Bat 
I  ask,  is  it  safe,  in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  to  say  that  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  real  positive  wisdom,  were  the  fruits  of  delusion  and  falsehood  ?  All 
that  is  sincere  in  my  mind  revolts  against  such  an  opini<»k  Good  pro- 
duces good,  lies  bring  forth  lies ;  what  there  was  of  deceit  in  these  men 
led  to  evil  results,  kept  up  a  superstition  which  was  ultimately  exposed 
and  which  carried  away  much  sound  faith  along  with  it ;  but  they  did 
some  good,  great  good.  Did  this  come  from  any  hollowness  and  trickery, 
M^  /fVoiTo !  It  must  have  come  from  deep  and  wise  counsels ;  earnest 
meditations ;  loving  feelings.  And  whence  came  these  ?  Aie  we  just 
becawie  we  are  Christians,  to  say  it  was  pretence  and  cheating  to  affirm 
that  they  came  from  the  source  of  all  truth  and  good  ?  Are  we  just 
because  we  know  that  not  only  rains  and  fruitful  seasons,  but  all  holy 
thoughts,  good  counsels  and  just  works  have  a  divine  Author,  to  say  that 
the  dim  recognition  of  this  truth  by  elder  men  was  actually  a  crime ;  that 
they  would  have  been  better  and  wiser  if  they  had  taken  the  honour  to 
themselves  ?  Yet  we  must  charge  this  humility  upon  them  as  a  sin,  if 
we  are  determined  to  adopt  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  that  the  good  which 
was  in  these  men  had  its  root  in  human  nature,  existing  apart  fiom  God, 
and  not  in  the  teachings  and  impulses  of  the  divine  Word. 
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Ths  nadv  will  find  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  'Aids  to  Refleetion,'  a  most 
taliMible  pasnge  on  the  rabjeet  of  Myitieinn,  in  whieli  the  two  eeneee  of 
tile  word  to  wiileh  I  liave  alluded  in  the  text  are  finelf  and  aeenFateij 
diatingoished.  Ttie  inatancea  which  are  there  referred  to,  aa  illoatratiag 
die  way  in  which  a  profimnd  iq^prehenaion  of  tiie  law  and  myeterf  of  oar 
own  being,  derived  either  from  the  aimple  atndy  of  tlie  word  of  Qod,  or 
ftom  that  ttody  improred  by  reading  and  ealtivation,  may  conneet  ilaalf 
with  notiona  and  aUegoriea  raggeated  by  the  ihnciea  of  partiealar  miada!| 
are  thoae  of  Bohme  and  Fenelon.  Tliey  are  moat  happily  choaen  the 
one  aa  exhibiting  tlie  moat  periect  type  of  Proteittant,  tlie  other  of  RomMii 
myatieiaai.  Bat  the  instance  of  Plulo  is  perhaps  more  striking  and  ins- 
portent  than  either.  No  one  who  looks  into  his  writmgs  can  fency  lor 
an  instant  tiiat  he  was  not  a  laborioos  stodent  of  the  Bible.  To  no  one 
does  the  charge  oflen  ]ireferred  against  sphritaalists^  of  nndervaloing  die 
(Seriptorss,  and  sabatitutingibr  them  the  wisdom  wliioh  they  had  derived 
ftom  some  other  qnarter,  i^ply  less  than  to  him.  He  evidently  regarded 
his  own  sacred  writings  as  more  predoos  than  all  other  bodu  together. 
Be  evidently  traced  up  all  hiathoaghts  anddiacoveries  to  the  light  which 
he  had  received  from  them.  Nevertheless  it  is  tme,  Umi  Philo'k  Scrip- 
tnre  readings  would  most  ntteriy  oonfoond  any  one  wlio  had  been  oaed 
to  look  at  the  text  with  simplicity.  8ach  a  person  would  not,  I  think,  be 
inclined  to  say,  (as  nine  out  often  who  are  not  simple  readers,  but  who 
bring  to  the  study  all  the  artificial  notions  and  habits  of  their  own  time, 
certainly  would  say,)  '  all  this  is  mere  stuff  and  nonsense.'  He  would 
perceive  that  there  is  something  in  it  to  which  such  words  are  very  inap- 
plicable indeed,  nay,  that  there  is  a  continuous  stream  of  thought  through 
every  part  of  his  exposition,  by  following  which,  we  become  convinced 
that  the  records  he  is  speaking  of  have  an  internal  unity.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  best  and  truest  reader  will  be  conscious  of 
most  restlessness  and  impatience,  when  he  finds  the  records  of  a  simple 
practical  life,  turned  into  a  set  of  high-flown  conceits  and  allegories  about 
the  different  moral  virtues,  and  the  sensible  and  rational  part  in  man. 

How  then  are  we  to  distinguish  the  solid  and  the  real  from  the  fan- 
tastic in  these  remarkable  books  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  position  of 
Philo  supplies  the  answer.  Nowhere  so  well  as  in  Alexandria  could  a 
man  learn  what  were  the  feelings  and  necessities  of  men,  especially  of 
thoughtful  men,  in  the  heathen  world,  what  it  was  that  philosophers  were 
seeking  afler,  what  was  requisite  to  satisfy  their  inquiries.  Nowhere  so 
ill  as  in  Alexandria  could  a  man  find  any  thing  which  should  interpret  to 
him  the  simply  domestic  life  or  the  national  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Going  with  the  advantages  which  one  kind  of  know- 
ledge gave  him,  to  the  study  of  his  Scriptures,  he  found  everywhere 
hints  of  a  divine  Teacher,  who  was  guiding  men  out  of  the  ways  oT 
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lente,  out  of  slavery  to  visible  appearances,  into  the  acknowledgment  of 
*an  unseen  Being.  He  knew  how  the  reason  in  man  had  striven  against 
the  impressions  of  sense,  had  striven  to  realize  an  object  answerable  to 
itself;  here  he  found  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Here  was  the  Reason 
of  Qod  leading  that  higher  faculty  which  he  had  imparted  to  his  creature 
to  seek  after  him  and  to  find  him.  Qoing  with  his  ignorance  to  the  same 
books — the  real  practical  conflicts,  the  human  doings,  the  outward  crosees 
of  those  whom  they  spesik  of,  became  to  him  mere  pictures  and  images 
of  certain  mental  feelings  and  operations;  he  could  recognise  the  world 
of  human  relations,  only  as  an  image  world  ;  he  was  utterly  unprepared 
for  the  mystery  of  the  Word  made  Flesh.  The  first  class  of  his  thoughts 
connect  him  with  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  all  times,  living  in  a  posi- 
tion the  most  unlike  his  own  f  the  latter  connect  him  with  them  indeed  so 
far  as  this,  that  they  as  well  as  he  have  been  prone  to  read  their  owii  cir- 
cumstances and  states  of  mind  in  the  universal  book,  but  those  circum- 
stances and  states  of  mind  being  diflferent  from  his,  there  is  little  in  their 
speculations  to  support  his,  or  in  his  to  afibrd  an  excuse  for  theirs. 

My  object  is  not  to  give  the  reader  any  account  of  Philo's  Scriptural 
allegories,  nor  even  to  show  how  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine 
Word  is  worked  into  the  whole  tissue  of  his  thoughts.  My  wish  is 
merely  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  he  represents  the  Word  as  a 
Teacher ;  in  which  he  connects  that  teaching  with  the  Reason  of  man; 
in  which  he  describes  it  as  universal.  The  other  side  of  the  subject,  his 
hints  respecting  the  relation  between  the  Word  and  the  Absolute  Being, 
are  in  the  strictly  theological  sense  more  important  But  I  shall  allude 
to  them  here  only  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  point  which  belongs  strictly 
to  the  history  of  Cluakerism.  I  pass  over  then  his  assertion  that  the 
Divine  Word  was  at  once  the  framer  of  things  and  the  image  after 
which  they  were  framed,  (see  the  book  on  the  Mosaic  history  of  Creation, 
c.i.  beginning  n{foXafimp  foq  oBtoqXo  ch.  v.  ir^b^  cUij^<iay  dfaBoPy)  and  all 
other  passages  which  refer  to  the  physical  universe,  even  though  they 
may  speak  of  an  intellectual  (noetic)  universe  as  the  type  of  this.  Nor 
will  I  dwell  upon  his  comment  on  the  words,  '^  and  the  Lord  God  took 
the  man  whom  he  had  made,  and  set  him  in  the  Grarden,  to  till  it  and  to 
watch  over  it" — where  he  speaks  of  a  distinction  between  that  mind 
which  was  merely  formed  (nXvioetlq),  and  that  which  was  created,  this 
last  being  *^  a  pure  reason,  unparticipant  of  corrupt  matter,  enjoying  a 
purer  and  more  untainted  constitution,  which  pure  reason  God  appre- 
hends, not  suffering  it  to  go  from  him,  but  placing  it  as  the  watchman  and 
governor  of  the  different  virtues  which  he  has  planted  and  made  to  bud 
around  it" — (Allegories^  Book  L  §.  28.)  Nor  will  I  more  than  allude  to 
his  remark,  which  supplies  an  important  limitation  to  the  former  words^ 
that  Cain  and  Abel  represent  '^  two  opposite  and  conflicting  opinions^ 
the  one  whereof  refers  all  things  to  the  reason,  as  if  it  were  the  guide  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  motion,  of  power ;  the  other  refers  to  God  as  being 
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his  wmrionaiiihip.  With  whieh  two  opiaionti  he  addii»  th«  wnam  wniI 
trnvaHs.  But  when  they  we  brought  forth,  they  nust  neecUi  be  divided) 
eioee  it  it  utterly  impoieible  for  niGh  enemiee  to  dwell  together."  (On 
the  nerifiees  of  Cain  and  Abel,  {  1.) 

Soeh  pateegce  as  the  foOowing  are  more  directly  to  our  purpoee,  and 
will  be  a  key  to  the  othera.  It  ie  taken  from  a  treatiee  on  the  *  IIiio> 
bandry  of  Noah,'  wbletk  ii  of  conne  allegorised  after  the  anthoHe  oraal 
thaluon. 

^  Wherefore  it  ie  needfnl  tiiat  our  Reaeoob  like  a  goatfaerd|  or  eow- 
becdi  or  ihepherd,  or  toeper  of  oattle  generally,  dioold  have  nila,  ehooa- 
ing  that  which  ie  convenient  before  tiiat  which  Ic  pleaiant  either  lo  itaelf 
or  to  the  inferior  creatnrei.  Nevertlielei%  tfiat  the  difieient  portloiw  of 
the  ionl  are  not  left  nngovemed,  but  have  tfie  bleadng  of  a  fooUleae  and 
altogether  good  Shepherd,  under  whose  conduct  it  ii  impoerible  that  die 
ceoncfl  of  thoaghti  ahoold  be  disturbed  and  scattered,  we  most  attribute^ 
finally,  and  we  might  say  ezdosivelyf  to  the  oversight  of  God  Himeelt 
For  so  it  is  shown  to  be  of  necessity  under  one  and  the  same  order,  in 
that  it  looks  op  to  one  Overseer,  since  the  being  obliged  to  smto  bhuij 
different  mlers  is  an  intolerable  calamity.  And  so  good  a  thing  Is  thli 
office  of  the  Shepherd,  that  it  is  rightly  ascribed  not  to  kings  only,  and 
to  wise  men,  and  to  souls  purified  for  the  highest  mysteries^  but  to  Qod 
the  universal  Ruler  Himself.  The  authority  for  this  Is  not  some  inaigni- 
fieant  person,  but  a  prophet,  a  psalmist*  whom  we  may  well  trust  For  he 
iqieaks  thus,  <  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  and  I  shall  not  want'  Let 
each  man  say  the  same  in  his  own  part  and  measure ;  for  this  is  a  song 
which  it  is  comely  for  every  godly  man  to  meditate  and  sing  over  with 
himself,  and  which  at  the  same  time  properly  appertains  to  the  whole 
universe.  For  water,  and  air,  and  fire,  and  whatsoever  vegetables  or 
animals  are  in  these,  things  mortal,  and  things  divine,  the  nature  of  the 
heavens,  the  courses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  movements  and  harmo- 
nious dances  of  the  other  Stars,  as  if  they  formed  one  sheepfold,  doth 
God,  as  Shepherd  and  King,  guide  according  to  order  and  law,  setting 
over  them  his  true  Word,  his  first  begotten  Son,  who  is  ready  like  the 
viceroy  of  a  great  king  to  receive  and  to  render  up  the  care  of  this  holy 
flock.  Let  then  the  whole  world,  that  greatest  and  most  perfect  sheep- 
fold  of  the  true  God  say,  '  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want* 
Let  each  say  the  same  individually ;  not  with  that  voice  that  comea 
through  the  tongue  and  mouth,  which  spreads  through  bat  a  little  por> 
tion  of  air,  but  with  the  far-reaching  voice  of  the  mind,  which  touches 
the  very  boundaries  of  the  universe." 

I  do  not  quote  this  passage  for  the  sake  of  its  style,  which  is  perhaps 
somewhat  inflated«  but  as  a  fair  exposition  of  the  idea  which  is  expanded 
through  the  whole  treatise ;  the  idea,  I  mean,  that  the  living  Word  ia 
the  shepherd  and  teacher  of  the  inner  man ;  ordaining  the  whole  con* 
sticution  of  the  mind,  and  holding  direct  and  continual  converse  with 
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it    In  precisely  the  same  spirit  is  the  following  passage  from  another 
work. 

'<  Bat  it  is  a  rearful  thing  for  the  soul  to  ascend  into  the  contempla- 
tion of  The  Being  by  itself,  not  knowing  the  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
liAed  up  by  its  ignorance  and  boldness.    Great  are  the  falls  which  hap- 
pen from  such  defect  of  knowledge  and  foolish  daring.    Wherefore 
Moses  prays  that  he  may  have  God  Himself  for  his  guide  in  the  way 
which  leads  to  Him.    For  he  saith,  *  If  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  lead 
me  not  up  from  hence.'    Therefore  every  movement  without  the  divine 
direction  and  oversight  leadeth  to  evil.    And  it  were  better  to  remain 
here  below,  leading  this  confused  beggarly  mortal  life,  as  the  greater 
pert  of  men  do,  than  having  lifled  ourselves  up  to  heaven,  through  boast- 
ing to  be  turned  back  and  confounded,  which  ccdamity  has  happened 
to  multitudes  of  sophists,  who  have  fancied  that  wisdom  consisted  in  the 
invention  of  persuasive  words,  not  in  the  most  true    faith  of  things. 
Perhaps  also  something  of  this  kind  is  signified.     *  Do  not  lift  me  up  oo 
high  by  giving  me  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honour,  or  power,  or  whatever 
else  belongs  to  the  things  called  good,  if  Thou  wilt  not  Thyself  accom* 
pany  them.'   For  these  oftentimes  procure  the  greatest  curses  and  bless- 
ings to  those  who  have  them — ^blessings  when  God  Himself  is  the  guide 
of  the  mind ;  curses,  when  He  is  not.    For  to  multitudes  those  things 
which  are  called  goods,  have  been  the  causes  of  intolerable  evils ;  but  he 
that  followeth  God  uses  as  the  fellows  and  comrades  of  his  journey  those 
loyot  whom  it  is  customary  to  name  angels.    For  it  is  written  'that  Abra- 
ham went  with  them  leading  them  on  the  way.'    O  beautiful  equality 
when  the  guide  is  himself  guided,  giving  what  he  receiveth,  not  one 
thing  in  place  of  suiother,  but  the  very  same  thing  reciprocated !    For 
while  he  is  not  yet  perfected,  he  useth  the  divine  Word  as  the  leader  or 
the  way.    For  the  oracle  is,  '  Behold  I  send  My  angel  with  thee  before 
thy  face,  that  he  may  keep  thee  in  the  way,  that  he  may  lead  thee  to  the 
land  which  I  have  prepared  for  thee ;  give  heed  to  him  and  hearken  to 
him,  disobey  him  not,  for  My  word  is  in  him.'  But  when  he  hath  come  to 
the  highest  point  of  knowledge,  vigorously  running  on,  he  will  measure 
his  paces  with  him  who  was  before  leading  him  in  the  way.    For  both 
will  become  followers  of  God,  the  universal  Guide."    (On  the  Migratioo 
of  Abraham, }  31.) 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  somewhat  startling  words  with 
which  this  passage  concludes,  no  one,  I  think,  can  read  them  without 
feeling  more  clearly  and  strongly  what  the  purpose  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  especially  of  the  first  chapter,  is,  and  at  the  same  time  withcrat 
obtaining  a  clearer  light,  respecting  that  form  of  Ghiosticism,  which  con- 
nected itself  ¥nth  Jewish  ideas.  These  AAyoi  or  angels,  ministers  of  God 
and  to  man,  the  Jew  could  recognise  in  his  Scriptures ;  might  not  Jesoa 
be  one  of  these?  Neither  absolntdy  divine  nor  absolutely  haman;  but 
belonging  to  a  middle  race  betweea  Godhead  and  Humanity?    The 
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writer  of  the  epistle  meeta  this  opinion.  He  proves  that  the  Scriptttres 
speak  of  one  who  is  not  one  of  the  Aoyoi  but  the  Aoyoq,  not  a  Son  of  €k>d 
butt^  Son  of  God.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  show  how  this  Son  of  God 
verily  apprehended  not  the  angels  but  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  re- 
mark of  course  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  theology.  But  it  may  not  be 
wholly  useless  lo  suggest  it  to  younger  men,  as  one  of  the  proofs  that  all 
the  Scriptures  become  unintelligible  and  incoherent,  when  the  idea  upoo 
which  I  am  dwelling  is  lost  sight  of. 

The  following  extract  from  the  treatise, '  On  the  confusion  of  tongoes," 
has  the  same  kind  of  value.  Philo  has  been  speaking  of  the  words. 
*  The  tower  which  the  sons  of  men  have  builded.'  He  supposes  some 
jester  to  ask,  why  this  phrase  should  be  used,  for  who  else  but  sons  of 
men  were  likely  to  build  cities  and  towers  ?  He  answers,  that  these 
words  were  not  used  carelessly  or  without  a  meaning.  By  them  it  is 
intimated,  that  the  builders  of  the  tower  were  men  who  were  pursuing  a 
multitude  of  objects,  and  had  lost  sight  of  the  one  Creator  and  Father  of  alL 
He  then  adds,  '*  but  the  truly  wise  are  fittingly  called  the  sons  of  the  one 
God,  as  Moses  confesseth,  where  he  saith,  ^  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  Lord 
your  God;'  and  again,  'God  that  begat  thee.'  And  this  belongs  to 
those  who  have  fashioned  their  souls  to  think,  that  that  which  is  in  itsdf 
pure  and  beautiful  is  the  only  good  which  is  set  up  as  the  opposite  fortress 
to  that  of  pleasure,  and  serves  for  its  subversion  and  overthrow.  And 
though  a  man  may  not  yet  be  fit  to  be  called  son  of  God,  yet  let 
him  strive  to  fashion  himself  after  his  first  begotten  Word,  the  eldest  of 
the  angels :  the  archangel  of  many  names ;  for  He  is  called  ^  Begin- 
ning,' and  *  Name  of  God,'  and  *  Word,'  and  'The  Man  according  to  the 
divine  Image  (6  xar*  lUora  avO-^oTtoqYj  and  *He  that  looketh  upon  Is- 
rael.' ♦  ♦  *  For  though  we  arc  not  yet  reckoned  sons  of  God,  yet  we 
may  be  called  so  of  *  His  eternal  Image' — *  ihe  most  holy  Word  ;'  for 
this  most  venerable  Word  is  the  image  of  God." 

So  in  a  very  cabalistic  commentary  upon  the  fiAeenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  words,  *•  he  divided  not  the  birds  :' 
"  For  the  word  of  God,  solitary  and  monadic  in  the  multitude  of  things 
ihat  have  become,  and  that  are  to  perish,  remaineth  uncompounded, 
ever  wont  to  ascend  upwards,  and  studying  to  be  the  companion  of  the 
One.  Wherefore  there  are  these  two  undivided  natures,  that  in  us  of 
Reason,  and  that  over  us  of  the  divine  Word.  But  being  undivided,  they 
divide  innumerable  other  things.  For  the  divine  Word  hath  divided  the 
things  in  nature,  and  hath  distributed  them  all.  And  this  reason  of  ours, 
whatever  things  or  bodies  it  hath  reasonably  taken  in,  these  it  dis- 
tinguishes by  innumerable  ways,  into  innumerable  parts,  and  never 
ceaseth  from  its  dissections.  And  this  comes  to  pass  through  the  like- 
ness which  it  hath  to  the  Creator  and  Father  of  the  whole.  For  the  divinity 
being  unmixed,  uncompounded,  without  parts,  hath  been  to  all  the  world 
the  cause  of  mixture,  combination,  apportionment    So  it  is  fitting  that 
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those  things  which  are  like  to  it,  to  wit,  the  reason  in  us,  and  that  which 
is  above  us,  being  without  parts  and  undivided,  should  be  able,  with 
mighty  force,  to  divide  and  discriminate  each  of  the  things  that  are." 
(Who  is  the  Inheritor  of  divine  things  1)    Sect.  48. 

There  is  a  very  striking  passage  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  book  on 
Dreams,  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Philo  connected  the  idea  of  Science  or 
Knowledge,  with  submission  to  the  divine  guidance.  So  far  from  look- 
ing upon  Science  as  something  directly  opposed  to  Faith,  he  speaks  of  it 
as  being  the  direct  opposite  of  Sense ;  a  very  remarkable  thought  in- 
deed, which  he  might  have  received  from  Plato,  but  which  certainly 
seemed  to  him  in  strict  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  his  own  lawgiver 
and  prophets. 

The  evidence  respecting  Philo's  opinion  of  the  universality  of  the  di- 
vine teaching  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  particular  passages,  so  much  as 
from  the  whole  spirit  of  his  books.  In  all  the  language  which  I  have 
quoted  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the  Word,  as  having 
reference  to  man.  There  is  an  absence  of  any  attempt  to  limit  the  bless- 
ing within  his  own  nation.  In  an  indifferent  Jew,  or  one  who  set  but  lit- 
tle store  by  his  own  Scriptures,  looking  upon  the  heathen  writers  as 
more  profound  or  advanced  than  they  were,  this  would  have  been 
natural.  But  with  his  extraordinary  admiration  and  deep  study  of  the 
Jewish  writings,  a  study  and  admiration  implying  too  the  greatest  thank- 
fulness for  their  original  separation,  and  for  the  ordinances  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  other  people,  one  might  have  expected  to  find  indi- 
cations here  and  there  of  the  feeling  wliich  characterized  his  country- 
men generally.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Qod,  as  the  great  objects  and  rewards  of  hu- 
man search,  and  the  highest  gifU  the  Creator  can  bestow,  led  him  to 
look  upon  the  Jew  who,  as  be  believed,  had  all  facilities  for  this  pursuit, 
as  in  a  far  higher  condition  than  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  had  the 
right  to  treat  other  men  as  utterly  outcasts  and  aliens.  We  are  not, 
however,  left  to  conjecture  or  inference  upon  the  subject  There  is  an 
especial  treatise  on  the  Thesis,  that  'every  virtuous  man  is  a  free- 
man.* In  this  treatise  he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  supporting  him- 
self by  a  line  of  Sophocles,  that  "  he  only  is  free,  who  hath  God  as  his 
guide."    §3. 

And  then  when  he  has  expounded  the  conditions  and  characteristics 
of  freedom,  he  meets  the  question,  where  have  such  men  as  you  imagine 
ever  been,  or  where  are  they  now  ?  He  answers,  that  men,  however 
rare,  are  to  be  found  who  excelled  in  virtue ;  followed  Qod  as  their  only 
guide ;  lived  according  to  the  right  law  of  nature,  who  were  not  free' 
only  themselves,  bat  inspired  their  neighbours  with  free  thoughts.  Such 
men  he  discovers  in  Greece  among  the  *  seven  wise  men ;'  among  some 
of  the  philoeophera  of  the  Eleatic  School ;  in  India  among  the  gymno«- 
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ophiite  ;  in  Persia  among  the  magians.  From  his  express  words,  and 
from  the  habitual  tone  of  his  thoughts,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  look 
upon  these  men  as  wise  or  good,  in  virtue  of  any  intrinsic  quality,  or 
because  each  man  might  be  saved  by  his  own  religion,  but  because, 
amidst  whatever  perplexities  and  contradictions,  they  followed  tho  one 
Guide  and  Shepherd,  who  had  revealed  Himself  to  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob ;  that  unseen  and  everlasting  Word,  who  had  entered  into 
covenant  with  the  Jews,  and  had  brought  them  out  •f  sensible  idolatry 
into  the  light  and  liberty  of  his  children. 


IE.] 

In  some  recent  English  attacks  upon  the  Fathers  XI  do  not  refer  to 
that  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  taken  a  somewhat  different  line)  the  ehargv 
of  adopting  the  Quaker  doetrine  respecting  the  Logos,  was  put  v«rf 
prominently  forward.    But  these  writers  did  not  know  how  strong  their 
case  was.    They  fancied  that  the  Qreek  Fathers  were  merely  advancii^ 
this  notion  as  one  among  a  great  number  of  others.    They  should  have 
said  boldly,  ^  This  hefresy  is  not  one  which  these  teachers  took  up  acci- 
dentally ;  it  is  woven  into  the  very  tissue  of  their  thoughts ;  their  minde 
were  infected  by  it  to  the  very  core.    You  might  as  easily  take  away 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  out  of  Luther,  te  (his  doctrine  out  oif 
them.'     Such  language  as  this  would  have  been  perfectly  true,  and  it 
would  have  brought  matters  much  more  directly  to  an  issue.     If,  for 
instance,  instead  of  giving  a  number  of  extracts,  all  certainly  much  to 
the  point,  but  still  leaving  room  for  the  hope,  that  the  general  tone  of 
thought  in  the  first  three  cenluries  might  be  sound,  they  had  given  an 
analysis  of  the  Pedagogus  of  Clemens,  or  indeed  of  any  of  his  other 
writings,  or  had  availed  themselves  of  those  which  the  present  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  has  introduced  into  his  lectures,  they  would  have  left  their 
readers  without  a  doubt,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Word 
as  the  invisible  teacher  of  man  in  all  periods,  was  involved  in  the  very 
conception  of  Christianity,  which  belonged  to  these  fathers;  that  if  (his 
acknowledgment  be  heretical,  Clemens,  and  the  Church  generally,  which 
did  not  condemn  him  but  sympathized  with  him  and  regarded  him  as 
one  of  its  greatest  lights,  were  habitually,  wilfully,  radically  heretical. 
Let  such  an  opinion  be  but  stated  in  terms,  together  with  the  ordinary 
defence  of  it,  that  by  this  doctrine  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  are  set  at  nought ;  and  we,  who  believe  this  principle  to  be 
involved  in  every  part  of  Scripture,  who  cannot  see  any  grounds  for  its 
authority  and  inspiration  when  it  is  denied,  who  attribute  much  of  the 
lifelessness  of  the  Church  in  our  day,  much  of  the  feebleness  of  our  the- 
ology, much  of  our  strife  and  division,  to  the  habitual  disregard  of  it, 
will  be  able  frankly  to  state  the  grounds  of  our  belief,  and  by  God'* 
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graee,  to  encouoter  any  eonBequencea  which  may  follow  from  the  pro- 
foMion  of  it 

In  speaking  of  Philo,  I  havo  stated  why  I  think  one  <^  these  conse- 
qoences  is  not  the  necessary  adoption  of  all  the  different  theories,  resped- 
ing  the  interpretation  af  passages  in  Scripture  and  of  symbols  in  nature, 
which  have  been  promulgated  by  him,  and  by  those  who  have  acknow- 
ledged the  presence  of  an  invisible  teacher.  Of  course  I  cannot  be  so 
ineonsistent  as  to  deay  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  study 
oi  the  Fathers.  I  have  stated  in  another  part  of  this  vetone,  why  I 
siqypose  they,  just  as  much  as  Philo,  must  have  been  without  the  means 
of  entering  into  the  practical  life  of  the  Hebrews.  I  do  indeed  discover 
in  them  a  very  (fiferent  tone  from  that  which  I  find  in  him ;  all  that 
difference  in  tenderness,  conaeiousneaB  of  evil,  a  readiness  to  acknowledge 
Ibemselves  in  the  character  of  sinners,  rather  than  to  claim  that  of  saints, 
•fmpathy  with  men  more  than  with  philosophers,  which  we  might^ex- 
pectfrom  those  who  acknowledged  a  teacher  who  had  taken  human 
flesh,  who,  as  Clemens  expressed  it,  '^  assists  in  all  things,  both  as  man 
and  as  Qod  ;  putting  away  our  sins  as  God ;  training  us  not  to  sin  as 
man."  Above  all,  I  can  trace  in  them  a  sense  of  unity  and  fellowship^  as 
members  of  one  body,  as  inhabited  by  one  Spirit,  as  worshipping  the  one 
Name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  a  eontrast  rather 
than  a  resemblance  to  the  isolated  esoterical  temper  of  the  theosophist 
But  as  to  the  outward  relations  of  life  and  society,  it  seems  as  if  their 
knowledge  must  have  been  very  much  on  a  level ;  and  therefore  one 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  same  habits  of  thought  in  one  as  in  the 
other.  The  hypothesis  which  has  been  put  forward  in  a  late  publication 
that  the  cabalistic  interpretations  of  Scripture  by  the  early  Fathers,  may 
have  been  communicated  by  a  special  revelation,  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  gratuitous  that  was  ever  propounded  by  a  theological  writer.  Its 
plausibility  to  studenta  who  have  been  used  only  to  ^  modern  Protestant 
divinity,'  arises  from  the  feeling,  ^^this  is  so  unlike  any  thing  which 
other  persons  say,  that  it  must  have  been  given  directly  by  some  divine 
authority."  But  when  we  turn  to  a  sage  o£  an  earlier  time,  who  to  all 
appearance  never  received  the  Gospel  at  all,  who  at  any  rate  has  never 
been  reckoned  among  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  find  precisely  the 
same  tone  of  thought  prevailing  in  him,  nay,  probably  a  number  of  the 
very  thoughts  themselves,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  specially 
imparted  to  the  Christian  sages,  or  to  have  been  sacred  traditions  of  oar 
Lord's  own  words :  when  we  find  again  in  the  writings  of  those  whom 
our  patristic  schools  most  despise — of  Protestants  send  duakers— a  ten- 
dency of  the  same  kind,  nay,  oAentimes  SAost  curious  resemblances  to 
the  actual  cabala  of  the  first  ages,  we  may  surely  inquire  whether  suoh 
thoughts  do  not  belong  to  human  nature  voder  certain  cireumstaooes  and 
eonditions  of  it,  though  they  of  eovurse  presome  that  nature  not  to  be 
iMtfsught  firom  abevo. 
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The  Fathers,  I  apprehend,  would  have  disdained  altogether  the  kind 
of  honour  which  their  admirers  are  seeking  to  put  upon  them.  Believing 
their  hearts  and  reasons  to  be  under  the  teaching  of  the  divine  Word, 
believing  themselves  to  be  created  and  constituted  in  him,  they  will 
have  been  much  more  disposed  to  regard  their  thoughts  respecting  na- 
ture and  Scripture  as  spiritual  intuitions,  than  as  authoritative  traditioos. 
Thai  they  may  have  been  tempted  to  attach  great  sacredneas  to  these 
intuitions,  to  spesik  of  them  as  if  they  were  certain,  is  very  true.  Eveiy 
one  who  has  them  feels  them  for  a  time  to  be  certain ;  he  cannot  fed 
otherwise.  And  hence  the  value  of  that  corrective  which  was  supplied 
to  this  dangerous  but  inevitable  conviction  in  the  acknowledgment  that 
those  things  only  were  stable  and  everlastingly  true  for  man  which  be- 
longed to  the  whole  Church,  not  those  which  were  the  utterance  of  indi- 
vidual minds.  These  two  principles  balanced  and  harmonized,  seem  U> 
supply  the  true  witness  and  protection  against  both  ancient  and  modem 
fanaticism,  against  both  ancient  and  modern  formality.  The  divine  and 
everlasting  Word  is  the  teacher  of  each  man ;  his  guide  through  the 
sensible  into  the  spiritual,  through  the  individual  into  the  universal  In 
each  man  there  is,  according  to  the  temper  and  habits  of  his  age,  a  con- 
tinual tendency  to  mix  that  which  is  sensual  with  that  which  is  spiritual ; 
that  which  belongs  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  own  mind  with  that  which 
is  permanent  and  for  all.  These  utterances  are  not  meant  to  be  stifled. 
They  remain  as  witnesses  of  what  each  age  is ;  the  truth  which  that 
age  was  especially  to  defend  and  develope,  could  not  be  seen  if  they  were 
withdrawn.  Then  certain  men  of  each  particular  age  say,  that  what 
belongs  to  them  is  true  and  perfect ;  and  other  men  rise  up  to  show 
how  much  deeper  wisdom  was  taught  by  a  former  age.  Each  would 
stamp  with  sacredness  that  which  belongs  to  the  fleeting  accidents  of  a 
particular  period  in  the  world's  history.  But  He  remains  who  is  the 
Father  of  the  everlasting  age,  the  perpetual  Guide  of  the  spirits  of  all 
who  will  obey  him — he  remains  by  the  fixed  records  of  his  own  revelation, 
by  the  fixed  ordinances  of  his  own  Church,  by  the  order  and  succession 
of  his  own  natural  universe,  to  teach  his  servants  how  to  discriminate 
between  that  which  belongs  to  the  constitution  in  which  he  has  placed 
them,  and  that  which  belongs  to  their  own,  or  to  other  men's  apprehei^ 
sions  of  it.  Take  away  the  belief  of  his  presence,  and  the  teachings  of 
antiquity,  yea,  the  written  Scriptures  of  God  themselves,  become  but 
oppressive  restraints  upon  the  spirit,  unable  to  raise  it  above  its  own 
modes  of  thought,  only  imparting  to  it  a  miserable  sense  that  it  ought  to 
rise,  and  cannot  Losing  the  conviction,  that  the  whole  Church  is  under 
his  guidance,  we  at  one  moment  affirm  that  we  will  believe  nothing  but 
what  antiquity  tells  us,  or  nothing  but  what  the  Bible  tells  us  ;  the  next 
moment  we  are  the  sport  of  every  dreamer,  who  affirms  that  he  has  the 
Spirit  which  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  spoke  of.  For  he  speaks  to 
something  within  us  which  tells  us  that  we  are  meant  to  follow  a  living 
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and  not  a  dead  voice,  and  because  we  will  not  receive  the  truth  which  is 
implied  in  that  witness,  it  becomes  to  us  a  mischievous  falsehood.  We 
do  not  acknowledge  the  Word,  the  great  distinguisher  between  light  and 
darkness,  truth  and  falsehood,  '^  the  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart "  who  unrolls  the  volume  of  experience,  and  binds  times 
and  seasons  together,  and  therefore  the  Spirit  who  is  the  knitter  together 
of  hearts,  who  would  bind  us  into  one  family,  and  lead  us  into  the  know- 
ledge and  enjoyment  of  the  divine  and  ineffable  Unity,  seems  to  us  a 
spirit  of  division,  who  enters  our  minds  that  he  may  exalt  ut  in  our  own 
conceits ;  may  lift  us  up  one  against  another,  may  make  us  heady,  high- 
minded,  *  lovers  of  ourselves  more  than  lovers  of  God.' 


NoTB  ON  Chap.  II.  Sect.  iv. 

When  I  speak  of  the  final  result  of  the'experiment  of  pure  Protestant- 
ism, it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  suppose  those  who  are 
called  Protestants  in  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  to  have  lost 
the  blessings  which  they  possessed  before  the  Reformation,  or  those  which 
were  claimed  for  them  then.    I  mean  merely,  that  the  systems  called  Lu-< 
theranism,  Calvinism,  Zuinglianism,  have  had  their  day,  and  that  the  time 
of  their  extinction  is  at  hand.    No  persons  are  more  alive  to  this  fact  than 
Germans.    Hence  their  eagerness  to  consolidate  the  professors  of  these 
systems  into  an  ^Evangelical  Church ;'  hence  their  desire  to  reconcile  the 
idesui  of  the  Eucharist  prevailing  among*  the  Lutherans  and  the  '  Reform- 
ed,' by  mutual  concessions ;  hence  their  willingness  to  tolerate,  for  a  time, 
subjection  to  the  State,  if  it  will  but  deliver  them  from  a  sectarian  posi- 
tion.   The  existence  of  such  feelings  must  be  a  sufficient  proof  to  all  who 
are  not  themselves  spell-bound  by  some  system,  that  the  descendeuits  of 
the  Reformers  are  not  deserted  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that  He 
may  be  preparing  for  them  blessings  which  the  great  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  sighed  for,  but  were  unable  to  attain.    I  will  not  anticipate  the 
latter  portion  of  my  book  by  explaining  what  these  blessings  are,  or  how 
they  may  operate  as  a  cure  for  the  evils  under  which  Grermany  was  groan- 
ing long  before  the  Reformers  arose  to  help  her  and  purify  her.     Still  lest 
will  I  enter  upon  the  practical  question,  by  what  means  these  blessings 
may  be  recovered.    One  thing  is  clear:  those  who  think  and  feel  the  un- 
fortunate ecclesiastical  position  of  Protestant  Germany,  are  also  the  most 
determined  not  to  abandon  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.   Some  who 
may  have  been  affected  by  Austrian  or  Bavarian  influences  may  dream  of 
recovering  the  position  in  which  they  were  before  Luther  appeared ;  but 
all  men  who  are  really  in  earnest,  and  wlk>  know  what  they  mean,  will 
repel  such  a  thought  as  at  once  a  folly  and  a  sin.    The  idea  that  there 
rnnet  be  a  progresi  and  not  a  retrogression  is  one  which  the  German  mind 
ift  ftdl  of!  and  i^iich  I  ihoiild  be  very  aorry  to  drive  out  of  it    The  only 
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question  is,  about  the  nature  of  the  progress.  Beginning  in  the  spirit,  the 
Reformation  has,  in  the  most  grievous  sense,  been  made  perfect  in  the 
flesh.  Its  principles  have  found  no  clothing  but  one  of  system,  which  Ims 
stifled  them ;  or  one  of  a  state  organization,  which  stifles  the  minds  and 
energies  of  those  who  profess  them.  The  progress  Protestants  should 
desire  is  surely  one  towards  an  organization,  which  shall  not  be  an  arti- 
ficial but  a  vital  expression  of  that  which  is  the  faith  of  the  nation.  If  it 
should  be  found  that  the  ecclesiastical  organization  which  Germany  once 
possessed,  though  corrupted  and  deadened  by  the  denial  of  Christ's  direet 
superintendence  over  it,  is  of  this  vital  character,  the  recovery  of  it  will 
not  be  less  a  growth  than  the  acquisition  of  some  newer  one  would  be. 
Nay,  it  will  be  tar  more  a  growth ;  for  the  one  will  belong  to  the  proper 
history  of  the  land ;  the  other  will  be  some  fantastic  dress,  fashioned  like 
the  iDstiiutions  of  Napoleon,  according  to  the  maxims  of  an  age,  and 
therefore  an  intolerable  burden  to  all  who  look  beyond  it,  and  feel  they 
have  a  portion  in  their  fathers  and  in  their  posterity.  Their  Protestant- 
ism will  make  the  old  Catholicism  new  and  liriog ;  the  Catholicism  which 
possesses  this  quickening  element  will,  by  degrees,  extinguish  the  Ro- 
manist counterfeit  of  it ;  the  States,  which  no  civil  arrangements  have 
been  able  to  consolidate,  will  become  one  through  their  unity  of  faith,  and 
the  words  of  the  poet  will  be  fulfilled,  that  wherever  his  tongue  is  spokeoi 
and  Grod  in  Heaven  praised  in  it,  there  the  Grerman  will  find  his  father- 
land. 


Note  on  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

As  I  have  spoken  in  my  article  upon  Creeds  only  of  two,  it  may  be 
supposed  by  the  reader,  that  I  have  some  reason  for  objecting  to  the  third. 
Had  I  felt  such  objections  I  should  have  stated  tliem  openly,  and  not  left 
them  to  be  discovered  by  inference.  There  would  be  little  courage  in  ac- 
knowledging them.  The  number  of  those  who  reject  this  Creed  may  no: 
be  so  great  as  it  was  in  the  last  century,  but  it  is  still  large,  and  com- 
posed of  persons  respectable  for  their  learning,  their  piety,  and  their  ia- 
fluence.  Those  who  are  most  strong  in  defending  it  will  find  so  much 
fault  with  my  opinions  on  otlier  subjects,  that  I  should  not  be  at  ail  likely  to 
conciliate  them,  by  professing  an  agreement  with  them  upon  this. 

I  omitted  to  speak  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  merely  because  it  did  not 
concern  the  subject  I  was  treating  of.  Its  formula  is  not,  *  I  believe,'  but 
*  duicunque  vult'  It  has  never  been  connected  with  Baptism.  It  has 
never  been  used  except  as  an  occasional  service  in  any  Church ;  its  an- 
tiquity, though  venerable,  is  certainly  below  that  of  others.  Evideatiy, 
therefore,  its  merits  or  its  defects  stand  upon  adifferenl  ground  from 
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I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  why  the  ordinary  objections  to  it  seem  to 
me  of  little  weight,  and  wherein  I  believe  its  valiM  oonsista. 

The  oomplaints  against  this  Creed  are  chiefly  two.  1.  That  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  Nicene,  which  asserts  so  clearly  the  idea  of  filial  sub- 
ordination. 2.  That  it  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  command, '  Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged.'  If  I  believed  either  of  the^e  ailegations  to  be 
true,  the  authority  of  no  Church  upon  earth  could  induce  me  to  use  this 
formulary.  But  the  more  I  have  considered  them,  the  less  reason  have 
I  found  in  either  of  them. 

1.  The  passage  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  seems  to  some  to  in- 
terfere with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene,  is  that  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
Christ  is  equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  Gk)dhead,  inferior  to  the 
Father  as  touching  his  Mantiood.  Here  we  are  told,  'it  isilgnified,  that 
the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  connected  with  his  human 
nature.  Whereas,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  other  Creed,  which 
Bishop  Bull  has  so  finely  developed,  the  subjection  which  was  meuiifested 
in  our  Lord's  acts  when  upon  earth,  was  really  involved  in  the  very  idea 
of  his  Being ;  that  flesh  which  He  took  could  not  in  any  sense  change  the 
law  of  his  existence,  but  was  the  medium  through  which  it  was  shown 
forth.'  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  The  words,  <  Not  I, 
but  the  Father,'  seem  to  me  to  be  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  our  Lord's 
self«acrifice,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  innermost  life ;  how,  then,  can  I  think 
them  other  than  the  expression  of  his  own  very  Personality  ?  But  it  is 
implied  in  what  I  have  said  that  the  fulness  of  the  (Godhead  was  in  the 
man  Christ,  that  He  was  the  perfect  Gk)d.  The  very  objection  which 
we  are  considering  rests  upon  the  ground,  that  our  Lord's  acts,  as  a  man, 
would  not  be  a  compl'He  exhibition  of  himself,  if  we  might  regard  them  as 
only  belonging  to  his  ansumed  nature.  But,  if  this  be  the  case, — if  we 
need  to  express  two  truths,  one,  the  perfect  and  complete  Qodhead  of  our 
Lord ;  one,  his  suSordination  as  a  Son  to  the  Father ;  each  necessary  to 
the  other,  each  practically  unmeaning  without  the  other ;  why  may  we  not 
look  at  the  union  of  humanity  to  the  Divinity,  as  that  which  supplies  us 
with  the  language  for  both  ?  The  idea  of  subordination  apart  from  all 
inequality,  exists  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Grodhead ;  it  is  brought  out 
and  expressed  through  the  inferiority  of  Manhood  to  Godhead.  The 
Senship  of  Christ  is  the  type  and  ground  of  the  relation  in  which  the  hu- 
man stands  to  the  divine.  What  then  more  complete  and  beautiful  than 
the  language  of  the  Old  Church  upon  this  subject? 

Do  we  not  feel  that  if  we  had  only  the  Nicene  Creed, — if  a  new  heresy 
had  not  called  forth  another  exposition, — we  should  have  been  in  great 
danger  of  losing  our  apprehension  of  a  truths  from  having  but  one  imper- 
fect form  of  language  to  unfold  it  in  ?  Nay,  do  we  not  feel  that  as  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  without  the  Nicene,  would  lead  us  into  the  danger  of  think- 
ing only  concerning  the  relation  in  which  the  Divine  Being  stands  to  ti«  / 
so  the  Nicene  Creed  wiliMlttt  the  Athanasian,  would  still  lead  us  to  think 
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merely  o^  divine  reloHons,  without  remembering  that  there  is  an  absolute 
ground  visible  in  them  and  through  them  ? 

2.  But  the  charge  of  uncharitableness  is  one  which  is  far  more  popular 
and  intelligible  than  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking ;  perhaps  there- 
fore. I  may  venture  to  meet  it  in  a  popular  way.     We  are  commonly 
asked  such  a  question  as  this :  ^Though  you  may  be  able  to  explain  away 
these  clauses  by  ingenious  sophisms  in  your  study,  do  you  not  feel  when 
you  are  reading  the  Creed  in  your  Church  to  the  people,  that  you  are  not  ut- 
tering the  kind  of  words  which  you  would  wish  to  utter,  or  acting^  in  the  kind 
of  spirit  in  which  you  would  wish  to  act,  when  you  read  the  seventh  chap- 
ter of  St  Matthew's  Gaspel,  or  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  ejustle 
to  the  Corinthians  ?'    I  can  only  answer  this  question  for  myself ;  but  I 
doubt  not  there  are  hundreds  who  can  say,  with  a  perfectly  clear  con- 
science, what  I  say  now.    To  the  best  of  ray  knowledge  and  recollection, 
I  never  have  felt  terapted  while  reading  this  creed,  however  I  may  have 
felt  tempted  at  other  times,  tn  indulge  one  hard  thought  about  the  state 
of  any  man  who  is  living  now  or  has  lived  in  former  times.    I  do  not  think 
that  the  creed  calls  upon  me  to  do  this ;  nay,  I  think  that  its  awful  lan- 
guage forbids  me  to  do  it    I  dare  not  ask  myself  who  has  committed  the 
fearful  sin,  of  ^  confounding  the  Persons  and  dividing  the  Substance,'  which 
it  denounces.    It  may  not  be  the  man  who  has  used  the  most  confused 
and  heretical  forms  of  expression ;  it  may  not  be  the  man  who  has  even 
seemed  to  the  Church  to  be  most  self-willed  and  refractory ;  it  may  be 
the  man  who  is  resting  most  contentedly  in  his  orthodoxy ;  it  may  be  my- 
self.   Nay,  have  I  not  a  witness  within,  that  every  wrong  act  which  I 
have  done,  or  wrong  thought  which  I  have  cherished,  so  far  as  it  has  di- 
minished my  sense  of  the  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  right 
and  wrong,  has  been  of  the  nature  of  that  sin  which  I  describe  by  the 
words  '  Confounding  the  Persons,'  and  has  brought  me  into  the  danger  of 
committing  it ;  that  every  self-willed,  unkind,  schismatical  act  or  thought 
has  been  of  the  nature  of  that  sin  which  I  describe  by  the  words  *  Dividing 
the  Substance,'  and  has  tended  to  bring  me  into  it?    For  this  creed  takes 
me  into  another  legion  altogether  from  that  of  w-ords  and  names  and 
forms  of  the  intellect,  though  it  makes  use  of  those  words  and  names  and 
forms,  for  the  sake  of  correcting  the  abuses  which  they  have  produced, 
and  as  signs  which  may  show  me  my  way  to  deeper  truths  and  principles. 
It  is  my  own  fault  if  I  stay  in  the  outer  region,  and  do  not  let  the  Church 
guide  me  into  its  inner  circle  ;  it  is  my  own  fault  if  I  do  not  warn  others 
and  warn  mypclf,  of  the  connexion  between  eternal  truths  and  principles, 
and  that  •  dohig^  good'  or  ^  doing  evil,'  to  which,  as  the  creed  declares  in 
its  last  articles,  eternal  life  or  punishment  are  appended. 

But  why  do  I  wish  to  retain  this  creed,  seeing  that  some  may  use  it 
amiss  for  the  condemnation  of  their  neighbours,  and  not  for  good  to  them 
or  to  themselves?  I  answer,  that  if  I  parted  with  it,  I  think  I  should  not 
help  the  cause  of  charity,  and  should  do  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
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The  language  of  the  Old  Church  may  sound  stronger  and  fiercer  than 
that  which  is  common  in  our  day,  but  it  is  grounded  upon  the  words, 
*  Thu  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may  know  Thee  the  only  true  Gk)d.'  The 
bottomless  pit  which  the  fathers  really  dreaded  was  that  of  Atheism,  the 
state  of  the  human  spirit  left  without  God.  I  believe  the  more  we  return 
to  this  idea  the  more  of  inward  charity  we  shall  have,  the  more  we  shall 
understand  our  glory  and  our  perils,  the  more  we  shall  have,  of  common 
hopes  and  common  objects ;  the  more  we  shall  be  free  frOm  vulgar  sel- 
fish desires,  and  from  superstitious  fears.  I  could  not  give  up  this  creed 
without  saying,  that  the  meaning  and  principle  of  it  belonged  less  to  this 
time  than  to  former  times.  Whereas,  I  believe  that  they  belong  more 
to  our  time  than  to  any  time.  For  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  question 
which  is  in  debate  now.  Are  we  to  behold  the  unity  which  has  its  deep- 
est and  most  real  ground  in  that  name  of  God  which  this  creed  speaks 
of  informing  all  society  and  all  nature ;  or  are  we  to  see  every  thing  bro 
ken,  dvided,  unharmonized ;  a  dark  form  of  self-love,  embodied  in  some 
visible  tyranny,  above  us,  and  a  gulf  of  utter  nothingness  beneath  us? 
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Jusi  Ready, 

rAAOCHiAx  sximaows, 

Sr  JOBS  HENRY  NBWKUN,  B.  D. 
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iim«  uf  London  cJiuun  cooiplele  in  two  elegam  6to  volumes  of  upw»nj«  Of  600 
page*  (Mb,  ti  00 

'/Ht.  Newinan's  ihruaiu  hiTe  pralMbly  uuinriUhlfhar  etiiraclsr  tlHouiT«IW(a  CT*r 

publlih^a  in  mia  co'inlty,  Tn*  bUuarint  tecoaUBBOilMloif  iaIUn  lima  lite  ■efcril  eUMia(ulib' 

H  UliluH  whom  nunsB  an  laim),  lUiuiiUg  Uidr  Impunwica. 
PrainlliaBlihD|icifNev>-Vi>rll. 

John  Genrr  nIwimo-i  l'>^hl>r«cri»ML  FVo^  ■'[ull^  aoqutlnlu"  Mlin™hom  t>f  imy 
DwD  perunl,  and  ■  ImowletlKe  afllie  o^ion  inlcnalnaa  i>r  Itiem  tij  brelhrcn  In  vAoia  correal 
•tawe  and  HMad  jwlfineDi  I  haa*  Ilia  fuOeM  OHiBdenec,  I  baie  na  neallaliun  in  [s(anlla( 
IbeM  aerinaaaai  BoibieallT  catcaWsd  u  i>n>iiwlellie  knowJalaeuilpruilcaaraenalnaataa- 
taUcal  reUaloa.  '  '  -t  v  t 

I  have  Cnf ,  gantlemen.  rhsriahed  a  (rueliiL  aanaa  ot  the  gbllfailoa  undnr  irhlcb  all  tnia 
MaodaofUial  teliflDa  llalo  jou  tor  ib>  (raal  |DDd  whieb  jaorpraia  baidanela  ttaeaiBe.  I 
coriJwJlr  eammanil  ilwMaaaal  ■oleipnaaaa  wanby  of  all  palrooiia,  aod  wauirt  ba  flad  id  bm 
Uuaa  •aJaai^aoraanMbatBttaa  ponealDBof  ararjr  Kuallr  In  inji  dlouaa.  Par  almpUcilr  and 
(iMUf  alaoerilr,  br  hooibU  Wld  cblUI-Uta  rallaoM  oa  Iti*  word  of  Ood,  toA  br  eloae,  polnlwl. 
aaj  uiicD|npromtiin(  piManUiiuD  of  Iba  IiBlhi  and  duUsi  of  tba  OoOMl.  I  Kdok  e«  iheir  iH> 

rlbulon  to  Ihs  iVacls  for  [he  Tlmca  " 

'     ~       el,  ud  duiiti]  iraa  iDatrnoUoo  Ibereia,    1  unheitlalliiflr  coK- 


ooi,  br  Coainbuu 


Mior  bi  bo,  iniUeniefi,  wUb  (I 


Eraar  raaprci, 
Naw-Vort,  Dec.  T,  18(3.  '"'"  '"^  """"     Bmi.  T.  Oki 


I  hlfbtT  >ppro*a  fonrpnpDaal  to  reprii 

Icalkn  of  many  eicBUaQCbookBttbe  hekriDcHn* 
wolaiil  pioty.  and  learnia|  or  the  ptoduciton  of 
■dam  while  Uief  defend  her  allara,  1  hare  loo 


iiflaiii 

the  ptoduciton  of  (h«  vijoroiB  mlnthuid  hrteiu  Mux 

-' — I,  Ihare  loiAadaildlaniedlal'an  adUtnoofllHi* 

aaenid  NlarWur*  of  ihe  Umaa    Mr.  Newman'*  He 


ofM  oolaT  by  ihaowalna  Then  la  a  naniralncaa,  a  preaaura  towanJa  ih*  fiolni  propoaed,  an 
m*  ■■>  lit  freahnala,  aboal  Ibaoi,  whicli  will  attract  a  claaaof  readera,  to  wbnin  Krmana  are  mil 
mmiaItT  anneilve.  *t^,  Ihafir*  of  awsodarful  emureliaiHlwi.  While  Itaay  aia  o<i 
•iwaUie  lafslof  ibeplaiBeitraadera,[haf  wHllnuraaiand  aaliefy  the  h1(iieat stul  iDoatae- 
smpUahed  mlodi,  WUhihauwat  tniellecliia]  ponwia,  Ihar  will  wli  ihalr  way,  l»m«ara,aa 
m  idam  prndactiona  of  thl*  aan  bate  dnna     But  all  [beaa  are  but  looidaBiali  to  their  K*r- 


llflf  and  Impenehable  worth,  a>  eipitiilllDai  aflha  Inuh  of  HoIt  acrlptora,  and  BlhonMa 
Ilia  dntlaa  uf  dia  OhiWlan  UA,  ornd  to  Ihe  haan  with  aa  MiiuMuaa  and  onelioD  au' 
pBiaUsled;  abtora  all,  carryinf  inihlha<nall>rce  beyond  all  aifuaiaiil,  beymd  all  aloqw 
In  Ibe  Uililt  power  nf  Mlaeaa  wMh  whkh  Ihny  are  laNlnet,  ID  roiiae  ihe  earelen,  la  wandy  iiw 
"     ~  '  elewa  Iha  mimble  aackar  of  the  kliwd  m  af 


eTenloaato  an  IhRhlhe  Ooapel  In  the  Clioreh' 
the  edillcnilon  of  manj  eoidi,  and  id  (he  adniii 

SId.lInt  yoo  "  Oo-I  ipoed"  In  ynnr  career  > 
faithfully  I  our  friend, 
IU«rije,SL  Andrew'.  D,y,IBe. 

;  and  doruutly  pray  1 
:amenlDrUlaptirear 

w'p^BS'ilnlJtom  dTh 

or  o«rul  and  mon  h 

.gnoiable  enlf  rprfje,  I  ai 

-aniMonclniyoiir  inlcnll'in  In  rppubllili  the  PaatMatu.l9aBiioiig  or  Tiia  Kar 
NawHlit.  B.  1)  .Oifonl,  luiiKKeo  me  alncare  pItMure.  In  c pliance  with  yonr 

obaemllnnol'thair  effect  upon  aome  of  ■»  fnauli,  lor  (be  laataii  irearm,— that 
If  Ihe'Bry  ben  pracUcal  aerm-nuln  the  EnftiBb  laniuife  i  thai  while  they  are 


Divinity,  Theology ,  Rdigiotu  and  Devotional  Works. 

firee  flrom  those  eztnvagancet  of  opinion  usuallj  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  90th  IVsMUt  tbey 
MMft  In  the  ttroDgeat  maoner  the  true  doctrine*  of  the  Refbrination  la  Engtaad,  aod  trnfam 
wHh  peculiar  solemnity  and  effect  that  holiness  of  life,  with  the  means  thereto,  so  chamcteriatic 
of  the  Fathers  of  that  trying  age. 

With  high  resttect  and  esteem,  your  friend  and  servant. 

JL.  6.  IvM. 

From  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

I>cc.  17,  1842L 
I  am  glad  that  you  design  te  pablish  Mr.  Newman's  Sermons.  The  portions  of  their  contetils 
about  which  tliere  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  are  not  to  be  set  in  the  scale  against  the  general 
tendency  of  the  volumes. — Deeply  spiritual,  aiid  searching  the  reader*  s  heart  with  no  ordinary 
insiglit  into  its  recedes,  they  cannot  fail  to  quicken  fakh,  alarm  lukcwarmness,  expose  hypoc- 
risy, detect  unbelief,  and  powerfully  stimulate  the  sinner  to  repentance  and  the  believer  to  re- 
newal and  increase  of  holmess.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  Christ  crucified,  yea,  father  risen  again, 
aet  forth  with  more  plainness.  By  no  practical  writings  lia^e  I  been  more  strongly  moved  to 
loathing  of  sin,  and  utter  renunciation  of  self-dependence.  Man's  helplesness  and  the  all-suffix 
ciency  of  Chri«<t,  are  nowhere  to  be  found  set  forth  with  greater  earnestness  of  enforcement 
and  variety  of  illustration. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  WHITTIMGHAlt. 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Seabury  (editorial  notice  in  Churchman). 
We  are  pleased  fo  learn  that  D.  Appleton  Sc  Co.,  contemplate  the  republication  of  Mr.  New- 
man's Sermons.  The  English  copy  now  forms  six  volumes,  snd  cannot  be  furnished  to  pur- 
chasers at  a  1688  price  than  $3  a  volume.  The  American  copy,  if  published,  will  give  the  same 
amount  of  matter  in  two  volumes,  at  92  60  a  volume :  making  a  diffcreoce  of  13  (iollars.  Tlie 
wo.k  will  be  put  to  preasas  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  suWribers  are  obtained  to  indemnify 
the  publishers. — We  can  hardly  doubt  that  many  of  our  rea<iers,  cm  seeing  tli'S  notice,  will  hand 
in  their  names.  Tiie  sermons  of  Mr.  Newmsn  have  already  in  this  country  produced  the  hap- 
piest effects,  and  we  have  long  and  often  desired  their  repnblication,  in  order  that  the  sphere  of 
their  influence  may  be  enlarged. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition. 
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the  thanks  of  erclesiasilcal  students  and  of  general  scholars  throughout  the  land.  Oftentimes 
the  heart  of  the  lover  of  truth  and  true  intellectual  nrogress,  sinks  within  him  at  the  si^rlit  of  the 
pernicious  trash  that  is  thrown  so  biondly  before  the  reading  public,  and  he  feels  it  impossible 
that,  under  this  influence,  the  public  taste  should  not  become  depraved,  the  public  morals  de« 
biuched,  and  literature,  which  should  be  the  minister  of  purity  and  virtue,  made  the  engine  of 
all  corrupting  vic».>.  But  the  effons,  crowned,  we  are  confident,  with  abundant  success,  of  aome 
of  the  pnnci|)al  publishing  houses  in  thii*  city  and  in  Philadelpliia,  to  bring  out,  in  a  style  befit- 
ting their  worth,  the  rarer  standard  works  of  English  History  and  Theology,  give  ground  of  en- 
courageinf>nt  and  hope.  To  the  student  either  of  civil  or  religious  history  no  epoch  can  be  of 
more  importance  than  that  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  It  signalized  the  ovenhrow,  in  one 
of  its  strongest  holds,  of  the  Roman  power  an  I  gave  an  impulse  to  the  human  mind  the  full  re- 
sults of  which  are  even  now  but  paiidy  realized.  Almost  all  freedom  of  inquiry — all  toleration 
in  matteis  of  religion,  had  its  birth-hour  then  ;  and  without  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  its 
principal  events,  but  little  progress  can  bo  made  in  understanding  the  nature  and  ultimate  ten- 
dencies of  the  revolution  thon  eflr«*cted. 

The  History  of  Bishop  Burnet  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  by  far  the  most  frequently 

2 acted  of  any  that  has  been  written  of  (his  great  event.  Upon  the  original  publication  of  the 
rst  volume,  it  was  received  in  Great  Britain  with  the  loudest  and  most  cxtravaxant  encomiums. 
The  author  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  was  requested  by  them  to 
continue  the  work.  In  continuing  it  he  had  tlie  assistance  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent  di- 
vines of  his  time  ;  and  he  confesses  his  indebtednerts  for  important  aid  to  Lloyd,  Tillotsok 
and  Stillinopleet,  three  of  the  greatest  of  England's  Bishops.  "  I  know,"  sa^s  he,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  .second  volume,  "that  nothing  ran  more  eff  ctually  recommend  this  work,  than 
to  sav  that  it  passed  with  their  hearty  approbation,  after  they  had  examined  it  with  that  care 
which  their  great  zeal  for  the  cause  concerned  in  it,  and  their  goodness  to  the  author  and  free- 
dom with  him.  obliged  them  to  use.*' 

The  present  edition  of  this  great  work  has  been  edited  with  laborious  care  by  Dr.  Nares,  who 
professes  to  have  correcte<l  Important  errors  into  v\hich  the  author  fell,  and  to  have  made  sach 
improvements  in  the  orJer  of  the  wcrk  as  will  rendpr  it  far  more  useful  to  the  reader  or  hlator- 
icai  student.  Preliminary  explanations,  full  and  soflicient  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  au- 
thor, are  given,  and  margmal  references  are  made  throughout  the  book,  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate 
and  render  accurate  its  consultation.  The  whole  is  published  in  four  largo  octavo  volumes  of 
six  himdred  pages  in  each — sprinted  upon  heavy  paper  in  large  and  clear  type.  It  co  tains  por- 
traits of  twenty-four  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  Reformation,  and  is  issued  lo  a 
very  neat  style.  It  will  of  course  find  a  place  in  every  theologian's  library — and  will,  by  no  means 
we  trust,  be  confined  to  that  comparatively  limited  sphere. 


Divinitt/,  TJteohgy,  Rtligioua  and  Devotional  WorJa. 
PALMER'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

A  TremtuB  on  Ihe  Cburch  of  Cbiut.  Dengnod  chieSj  for  the  hk  of  Btadentl  in 
Thttilogy,  Bj  the  Rer.  William  Palmer,  M-A.  of^Worecrter  College,  Oxford. 
Edited  wilfa  Notc^  bjlhe  Right  Hev.  W.  B.  WhiRinghuii,  D.D.,  Biihop  of  the 
Prolettant  Epiaoopnl   Church  in  Ihe  DioccK  of  Mainland.     Two  voli.  8td.< 

handwmelj  prinlsd  on  fine  paper,     ^5  00. 

■■~-  -----  _       h  pri,^p|„  ,h.l  w. 

kilidilj  uf  ^mlgM 


MAQEE    ON    ATONEMENT   AND    SACRIFICE. 

OiKootMiuid  DiBBOTtalioiu  ud  the  Sciipluial  Doctrinea  of  Alonement  and  SacriSce, 
aad  on  the  Piincipal  Argument*  advanced,  and  the  Mode  of  Reaaoniue  emplojed 
bj  Ihe  Opponenla  of  thoae  Doctrinea,  a*  held  by  tba  Eatabliiibed  Chun^  By  tJM 
Ute  moH  Rer.  William  M'Gee,  DJ).,  Archbubop  itf  Dublin.  Tvo  Tola,  rajral  8*0. 
beautifully  printed.     05  00. 


HARE'S    PAROCHIAL   SERMONS. 

Sarmoni  to  a  Conntiy  Con^itgation.     By  Auguitai  William  Hare,  A.M.,  lata  F*L 

lowofNenrCollege,  and  Rector  of  Alton  Bemea.  One  Ttd.n>yai8vo.    99  35. 

A    MANUAL   FOR   COMMUNICANTS  j 
Or  the  Order  for  Admiziiitering  the  Holy  Communion ;    conrenienlly  arranged  witll 
MeditBtioni  and  Pnjen  fiom  Old  Engliih  DiTinea,  being  the  Enchariilics  of  f 
uel  Wilberforce,  M.A.,   Archdeacmi  of  Surry,  (adapted  -    -'      ' 
Convenient  liie  for  the  pochel.    937). 

>fy*>iMji^aJUii..— H— laifc—Tiifc  jjliHaiafcMahfa—*&o'*  mwhi— J.M<nfc 


tfitmiijf,  'nrntagg,  RtUgwat  and  Dtvotiimal  WvHu.  .^ 

.CHOBGHnAN'S  LIBfiART. 

I  Hlu^  (f  aim  ■hjfcid  InlH  in  |*aM  •■  lb*  faul  fapn,  •hfullj  naBnlrl,  b_ 

B  Bj  ^1^  to  JH  ft*  tvpMi  If  lh>  OdM  Bate ;  fcB,  te  «k  baiki,  Bd  aoHdr,  h  aiA 
'    '  ■■■Vk**MHni|^H|aoB,iid|lHlkw*lltoa.    VniriUd%<^ 


•    THE    EAHLY    ENGLISH    CHURCH. 

0r4bri«ian  Hiilaij  of  Emiand  in  Mil;  Mtirik,  Sinn  mnd  NoniMn  Vaatm.  By 
tte  SBT.EdwnlCbnitaa,  ICA.    Wlh  ■  Pn&o«,  by  tha  Bi|lit  K*t.  BUm^ 

Ives.     1  vol.  ICiDO.  cUganll;  OTDUDGnted.     $1  DO. 

BS'sUl>I»  OvMlHUg  tmjIti^SSatailii  Rnl'lMU-ran>Vio"liM'mit':/,V'/^r..Vo"!'-l.^ 

H  HcnWui  1^  EmuhiM  miirtllijulii  gT itu  iMUIb  niiMiM.  la  OhL  itai  iwi  u-l  iimida  uwi  w  ub, 
llM5ir'r&MUJ<l».lil't-lliiJ»'ftV^)M'^li>™»WI*M«»MtUWM»iiJ|W- 

LEARN   TO   DIE. 

INms  Hon,  Leam  to  Dis :  a  Religioiu  Dinonm,  morlBg  erer;  Chriitiin  man  Is 
M|Im'  into  a  •eriona  Remembrance  of  bit  End.  By  CbrutoptKr  Snltm,  D.  D..  l*t* 
Mbend  of  Weatminiter.     I  nd.  16mo.,  elegantly  anunDenled.    91  OU. 

f*taUta^l*^hn^tw•''rH^••HL^<lEkh>■m•^li4>■°^flt^hl<■  lU  dL^ m<^<fll*iT'n 'k^ 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  SACRAMENT. 

Go^  Ueditatioiu  upon  the  mon  Holy  Sacnunsnt  of  the  Lard's  Supper.     By  Clinr- 
tcfbcr  Sntttn,  D.D.,  late  Prebend  of  WcstmiiuUr.    1  vol.  royal  16ido.  elegantly 
•1  00. 


yst?i  UB  2iiuii^«2ii''3  tojui™  "*" " 


Db/%mty^  Theology^  Religious  and  Devotional  Works. 

A  DISCOURSE   CONOERNINQ  PRAYER, 

And  the  frequenting  Daily  Public  Prayera.  By  Symon  Patrick,  D.  D.,  aometime 
Lord  Biifaop  of  Ely.  Edited  by  Francis  E.  Paget,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Biihop  of  Oxford.     1  yol.  royal  16mo.  elegantly  ornamented.    f^O  75. 

**  This  work  treat*  of  the  natare  and  neneaiity  of  prayar,  of  tha  Miue  of  all  maukind  about  this 
antlar,  •specially  of  our  blened  Sarioar,  of  the  bonoar  done  us  by  God  in  admitting  at  into  hie  pre- 
naoe,  and  of  the  great  benefita  we  receive  by  it.  It  ehowt  that  public  prayer  is  the  noat  necessary 
el  all,  that  God  is  moat  honoured  by  it,  that  it  is  most  adrantageons  to  us,  and  most  suitable  to  tW 
nature  of  man,  that  the  nature  of  a  Church  requires  it,  that  our  Sanoor  has  taught  the  doctriHS, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Apoetles  and  first  Christians  ;  and  it  treats  of  daily  pnblie 
aaaamblies  and  hours  of  prayer. 

**  To  all  who  hare  been  benefitted  and  instructed  by  Bishop  Patrick^  writings  (that  is,  to  all  who  have 
with  due  care  read,  and  meditated,  and  prayed  orer  any  one  of  them)  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word 
ia  oommendation  of  the  work  before  us.  To  others  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  sooner  they  make 
AamseWes  master  of  this,  and  the  other  admirable  works  of  his  lately  reprinted,  the  better  will  it  be 
ftr  the  soundness  of  their  views  in  theology,  and  the  firmness  and  steadiness  of  their  growth  in  piet; 
■ad  Christian  virtue  ."—CAarle«toa  Gospel  Me$»enger. 

THE   GOLDEN    QROVE. 

A  choice  Manual,  containing  what  is  to  be  believed,  praotiaed,  and  desred,  or  prayed 

for ;  the  prayers  being  fitted  for  the  sereral  days  of  the  week.    To  which  ia  added, 

a  6uide  for  the  Penitent,  or  a  Model  drawn  up  for  the  help  of  devout  souls  wounded 

with  tin.    Also  Festival  Hymns,  Slc.    By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 

1  vol.  16mo.    $0  50. 

**  The  name  of  Jeremy  Taylor  will  always  be  a  sufficient  passport  to  any  work  on  whooa  title  pafa 
iC  appears.  Of  no  writer  of  his  period,  or  indeed  of  any  other  period,  oould  it  be  more  truly  said,  thai 
he  has  given  *  thoughts  that  breathe  ia  words  that  bum.'  The  praeant  little  work  amy  parhapo  be 
regarded  aa  amou)  tlie  chuioast  of  his  prodnctkms.  While  it  is  designed  to  be  a  gmii  to  devotioa,  it 
breathes  mnca  ol  the  tptrit  of  devotion,  aad  abounds  in  lessons  of  deep  pnetMal  wisdom.  Ita  aathov 
waa  aa  Epiacopalian  and  Epiaeopaliana  may  wall  be  proud  of  him ;  but  hia  character  and  whttafS  eaa 
aa  more  be  the  property  of  one  denomination  than  the  air  or  the  light,  or  any  other  of  Oad^  aa>> 
varaal  bkasings  to  the  world.**— ^ttaajr  Aivertutr. 

THOUGHTS    IN    PAST   YEARS. 

A  beautiful  collection  of  Poetry,  chiefly  Devotional.    By  the  author  of  **  Tlw  C»* 

thedral."     1  vol.  royal  ISmo.,  elegantly  printed,    ^l  25. 

**  This  is  a  new  Traua-atlantio  poetical  work,  and  although  we  hava  aot  mnch  oonfidaaea  ia  ourowa 
jadgment  of  poetry,  we  do  not  heaitate  to  venturn  the  opinion  that  thia  book  ia  by  no  means  to  ba 
imaked  with  the  ephemeral  poetical  eiTuaions  of  the  day.  It  ia  made  up  of  miaaallanaoua  poassa,  aQ 
9t  them  of  a  moral  tendency,  and  many  of  them  breathing  a  i|rfrit  of  deep  devotion  and  aamtal 
piety.** — Albany  JouthmL 

THE   CHRISTMAS    BELLS: 

A  Tale  of  Holy  Tide,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  author  of  "  Constance,'*  **  Vixgiiiia,* 
dtc.    1  vol.  royal  16nio.,  elegantly  ornamented.    90  75. 

"Maay  of  the  amaller  pieoea  ia  this  volume  have  anwared  fh>m  time  to  time  in  variava  joaraala 
aad  nmgaxinaa,  and  have  bean  received  with  unqualified  &vour.  The  leading  poem  waa  whttaa  §m 
te  BMiat  part  during  the  season  whoee  enjoyments  and  happy  influences  it  ia  designed  to  oommai 
nta.  The  plaa  of  it  waa  auggaated  by  the  perusal  of  Washiagtoa  Irriag^  dalightfal  Bssays  a 
ia  tba  Skatck  Book.**— l>»Vw* 


Divinity,  Theology,  Religious  and  Devoliond  Works. 
TBS  raACTXCAS  CBRXSTIASri 

Or  the  Devout  Penitent ;  a  book  of  Devotion,  containing  the  whole  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian in  all  occasions  and  necessities,  fitted  to  the  mam  use  of  a  holy  life,  by  R. 
ijberlucke,  D.  D.,  with  a  life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Wilson, 
Author  of  Sacra  Privata,  &c,    Oue  elegant  volume,  16nio.  75  cts. 

Of  the  singular  excellency  of  Dr.  Sheifocke'i  character,  the  eminent  Bishop  Wilson  obserres : 
Pure  and  unaffected  piery,  cliarity  at  once  comprehensive  and  discriminating,  a  daily  self-demal 
and  bearing  of  the  Cross,  a  noble  superiority  to  the  world,  an  ever-burning  and  ever-active  zeal 
for  his  Blaster's  glory,  an  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  Church,  not  only  in  the  season  of  her  pros- 
perity, but  also  in  the  dark  days  of  her  adversity  ;  an  intellect,  holding  in  vigorous  gia-j>  the 
great  principles  of  Catholic  Truth ;  a  moral  energy  realizing  these  principles  neep  in  the  inner 
wan,  and  exhibiting  them  in  outward  conduct  **  beautiful  exceedinsly."  l^uch  are  aoioe  of  the 
prominent  features  of  his  character  as  drawn  in  life-like  form  by  the  pen  of  bis  episcopal 
Diuarapher. 

The  Practical  Christian  now  submitted  to  the  reader,  from  the  seventh  English  edition,  fs  by 
far  the  mo^t  important  of  all  Dr.  Sherlocke's  works.  It  was  a  woili  of  grailu^  growth  and  pn>- 
gressive  enlargement,  and  we  have  his  biographer's  testimony  to  the  nict,  that  he  made  it  the 
model  of  his  own  devotions — "  strictly  ubseiving  himself  what  he  so  earnestly  recommended  to 
others."  The  fnllowmg  devotions,  living  impressions  as  it  were  of  the  living  moultl — bring  the 
tutor  of  Bishop  Wil<>on  again  before  us,  and  it  may  be  tlevouily  hoped  that  as  their  anihor,  when 
living,  succeeded  in  forniTng  one  of  the  noblest  chaiaciers  in  the  Church's  Modem  Calendar,  so 
now,  though  absent  from  us  in  body,  tiiis  his  work,  instinct  as  it  everywhere  is  with  his  own 
saintly  spirit,  niay  tend  to  produce  many  more  such  chaiacters  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  edi- 
fication of  his  Holy  Ciiurch. 

THE  TRUE  churchman's   COMPANION   IN    THE   CLOSET!   OR,  A  COHPLETE 

aHANUAL  or  PBZVATB  DBVOTXO»ra  : 

Selected  from  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop  Ken,  Dr. 
Hickes,  Mr.  Kettlewell,  Mr.  Spinckcs,  and  other  eminent  old  Rnolish  divinbs. 
With  a  Preface  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spinckea.  Edited  by  Francia  E.  Paget,  M.  A.  One 
elegant  volume  16mo.,  91 00. 

The  pious  reader  will  require  no  more  recommendation  of  this  volume  than  that  which  he 
will  find  in  its  titlepnge.  A  Manual  of  Prayers  compiled  from  the  devotional  writings  of  Laial 
and  Andrews,  Ken  and  Hickei*,  KeUlewell  and  Spinckea,  caimot  be  otherwise  than  acceptable 
to  all  who  love  those  principles  which  they  unanimously  taught,  and  for  the  maintaining  of 
which,  (with  the  oxcoption  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Winter,  who8e  lot  vras  cast  in  tranquil  tiuies.) 
they  vuflTored  according  to  ihc  meaaure  which  God  required  of  each  ;  to  all  who  would  lala  fol- 
low them  in  ttie  patlis  uf  self-denial,  t^piritwal-niindedncssj  uiet-knes-  and  obedience.  And  that 
this  book  has  been  lo  pant  generMtions,  wtiar  it  is  hoped  it  may  likewise  be  to  our  own,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  it  is  oii»^  of  the  few  of  the  devotional  works  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
wtiich  continued  to  be  in  constant  demand  during  the  eighteenth.  Its  value  was  appreciated, 
and  it  continued  to  he  leprinied  trum  time  to  lime  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  and  it  ia 
presented  to  the  public  fnce  more,  with  the  anxious  de&iie  that  as  it  found  favor  to  the  Ian, 
while  Church  principles  were  declining,  so  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  many,  who  (blesned 
be  God.)  ceeni  now  to  be  zealously  and  faithfully  seeking  tlieir  way  back  to  the  •*old  paths" 
from  which  we  have  wandered.— Editor's  Pukfacb. 

or  THIS  znsxTATZoxv  or  CB&ZST  : 

Pour  books  by  Thomas  A.  Kempis.     One  elegantly  printed  volume,  IGmo.,  SI  00. 
This  is  the  first  complete  American  edition  of  this  celebrated  book,  which  may  satisfactorily 
be  compaied  with  the  Sacra  Privala  of  Bishop  Wilson  ;  to  whum  also  the  character  of  its  emi- 
nent author  may  in  many  respects  be  compared. 

•  '  These  volumes  will  be  followed  by  others  of  approved  merit. 

oazLBV  oir  lav-b APTZsna : 

An  outline  on    the  Argument  against  the  validity  of  Lay-Baptism.     By  the  Rev. 
John  D.  Ogilby,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.    One  vol.  I2mo.,  76  cts. 

"  We  have  been  favored  with  a  c<^py  of  the  above  work,  and  lose  no  time  in  announcing  its 
publication.  From  a  cursory  inspecii(m  of  it,  we  take  it  to  be  a  thorough,  fearless, and  very 
able  discussion  of  the  subject  which  it  proposes,  aiming  less  to  excite  inquiry,  than  to  catisfy  by 
learned  and  ingenious  argument,  inquiries  already  excited."— Cuurcbman. 

THE  PRIlXEXTZVi:  DOGTHZKE  OF  ELECTZOK: 

Or,  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Causation  of  Scriptural  Election,  at 
received  and  maintained  in  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ.    By  George  Stanley 
Faber,  B.  D.,  author  of  "  Difficulties  of  Romanism,"  "  Difficulties  of  Infidelity, 
&c.    Complete  in  one  volume  octavo.    $1  75. 

"Mr.  Faber  verifies  his  opinion  by  demonstration.  We  cannot  pay  a  higher  respect  to  hia 
work  than  by  recommending  it  to  alL" — Church  op  EMGUUfD  Quartuilt  Ravnw. 


Divinity,  TTieotogy,  Religious  and  Devotional  Works 
BURNET  ON  THE   XXXIX  ARTICLES. 

An  Ezpomtion  of  the  Thirty-niiie  Articles  of  the  Ctiurch  of  Enirland,  by  Gilbert 
Dumct,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Salinbury.  With  un  Appendix,  containing  the  Au|piburf; 
Confrssion — Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  dec.  Revised  and  corrected,  witli  copious 
Notes  and  additional  References,  by  the  Ren^  James  R.  Page,  A.M.,  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.     In  one  hunJBome  8vo.  vdumc.     %Si  00. 

The  mlvanUf^es  of  this  edition  over  all  othen  may  be  itated  as  follows : 

In  the  firvt  place,  the  learned  authiir's  text  liaH  l»erD  preMpred  with  strict  fidelity. 

td.  The  rrfrrences  to  the  Fathers,  C«tuucilt,  aiid  other  authorities  have  been  almost  nnirersallj 
verified :  and,  in  many  instances,  correrted  and  so  eulanj^od  as  to  render  them  easy  of  asccss  to  the 
student. 

3d.  A  large  number  of  Srriptnre  references  have  Imen  added.  In  diffbrent  parts  of  this  work,  Blsb- 
«ip  Burnet  lays  down  pnipositions  without  (fivinji  the  Scripture  by  which  they  may  Ite  proved.  The 
The  edit«ir  has,  however,  added  nfemnces  in  these  and  all  other  instances  where  they  might  be 
enisidered  nnt  merely  additiuns,  hut  alxo  impnivements. 

4th.  The  Canons  and  decrees  of  Council  and  other  documents  of  importance  referred  to  have  bemi 
fiven  m  the  original,  and  from  the  most  authentic  sources — the  places  where  they  are  to  be  feuMl 
beinic  specified. 

5th.  Cu|ii<>us  Ndtes  have  been  added,  containing,  besides  other  information,  notices  of  the  principal 
bereticfl  and  persons  of  note,  with  an  accurate  account  of  their  opinions.  Also  extracts  chiefly  from 
Uie  works  u(  tlm  mf«t  diHtinguished  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  opening  and 
illustr.atiiii;  the  chief  iHiinls  m  cuntnversy  between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome.  In  an  appendix  hat 
abo  been  Kiven  the  ConfesKion  of  Augsburg,  and  Creed  of  Pope  Pins  IV.,  in  the  English  and  onginal 
ton<;)ies,  aiul  in  the  orii^iiial  ouly,  the  ranons  and  rubric  of  the  mass. 

Indices  of  Texts  nf  Scripture  and  of  the  matter  cfmtAincd  in  the  Notes,  have  also  been  given,  to- 
i;ether  with  a  list  of  uuth»n  (jutitrd  in  the  Kilitor's  portion  <if  the  volume. 

In  fine,  the  Kditur's  dekii^ii  has  lieen  to  make,  as  far  as  was  possible,  within  such  a  compass,  this 
great  wurk  what  he  humbly  hopes  it  may  be  found— a  Manual  fur  the  Theological  Student. 

"The  valuable  Rufcreiiceii,  Notes,  and  ludices,  which  aocompany  your  edition,  will  give  its 
vast  saiH-riorityover  every  other.** —7*Ae  Bishop  of  Winchextor. 

"  The  editiir  has  given  to  our  clergy  and  our  students  in  theology  an  eilitiim  of  thii  worii,  whiak 
must  neccMsanly  tuiiorvide  rvery  other,  and  we  feel  he  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  thA  Church  of 
England,  which  he  has  so  Uiatenaily  served.''— C'AarcA  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

*'  Uihhtip  Bnmet  is  known  every  where  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  the  Church  of  England 
has  o\cT  produced.  Tliis  work  on  the  thirty-nine  articles,  has  always  licen  regarded  as  among  the 
staiulanl  theolugical  works  m  the  English  lantjuaffe  ;  and  though  it  must  have  peculiar  attractions  tat 
an  Episcopalian,  as  an  exposition  of  his  articles  of  faith,  yet,  as  a  treasury  of  biblical  and  theological 
knowledge,  it  is  alike  valuable  to  Christians  of  every  ruiiiniunion.  It  deserves  not  merely  to  ba  rtad, 
but  studied  ;  and  no  Christian  ran  give  it  a  careful  fieruMil,  without  finding  his  views  of  divine  tmtb 
enlursed,  his  devout  affections  quickened,  ami  his  value  for  the  religion  which  he  professes  greatly 
increased.  This,  and  *  Pearsim  on  the  Creed,'  which  was  lately  issued  from  the  same  press,  beloog 
to  the  sajne  general  class  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  can  claim  tha  higher  degree  ut  •!• 
•alienee.*' — Albany  Advertiser. 

**  No  Churchman,  no  Thecdogian,  can  stand  in  need  of  information  as  to  the  character  or  value  of 
Bishop  Burnet's  Expiwition,  which  long  since  took  its  fitting  place  as  one  of  the  acknowledgod  and  ad> 
inircd  standards  of  the  Church.  It  is  only  needful  that  we  speak  of  the  labours  of  the  editor  of  the 
present  edition,  and  these  appear  to  blend  a  fitting  modesty  with  eminent  industry  and  judgment. 
Thus,  while  Mr.  Page  has  carefully  venfied,  and  in  many  instances  corrected  and  eulargetl  the  rtfei^ 
ences  to  the  Fathers,  Councils  and  other  authorities,  and  greatly  multiplied  the  Scripture  citations- 
fur  the  Bishop  seems  in  many  cases  to  have  forgotten  that  his  readers  would  not  all  be  as  familiar  with 
the  Sacred  Text  as  himself,  and  might  nut  as  rsadily  find  a  pasMga  avaa  when  thsy  knew  it  oxistarf 
—ha  (Mr.  P.)  haa  acrapiiloaaly  la(i  the  text  nntouchod,  and  added  whaUvor  iUnstnUive  mattar  ht 
kaa  beea  ahU  to  gatbar  ia  tha  form  of  Nolaa  aad  aa  Appoadix.  Tba  docaoMBta  oolWatad  ia  1k» 
huu  are  of  giaat  aad  aMdiaf  valai.''~7Wknf. 


Jhvimty,  Thecit^,  Religious  and  DevottotuU  Worfu.     $ 
PEARSON  ON  THE  CREED. 

An  ExpoBtion  of  the  Creed,  by  John  Peaison,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Chester.  Witk 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds.  Rerised  and 
eooected  by  tlM  Rer.  W.  8.  DofaKn,  M  A^  Peterbouae,  Cambridge.  In  one  hand. 
Mme  8to  yolume.    $S^  00. 

T%t  folUming  May  ft*  ftoletf  tu  the  advaUaget  of  this  edition  aver  tU  otken. 

Pint— Great  care  has  been  taken  to  correct  the  nnmeroiu  erron  in  the  referenoea  to  the  tazta  af 
Scripture  which  had  crept  in  by  reason  of  the  repeated  edition!  throufh  which  thia  admir^hle  waA 
haa  paaeed  ;  and  many  references,  aa  will  be  seen  on  taming  to  the  ludez  of  Testa,  hare  been  adiled. 

Secondly — The  Qaotatiooa  in  the  Notes  hare  been  almost  universally  identified  and  the  refsrsnees 
to  them  adjoined. 

Lastly — The  principal  Sjrmbola  or  C^eds,  of  which  the  paxticalar  Articles  have  been  cited  by  the 
Author,  have  been  annexed  ;  and  whtraver  the  original  writers  have  given  the  Symbola  in  a  sratterei 
and  disjointed  manner,  the  detached  parts  have  been  brought  into  a  successive  and  connected  fialrt 
ef  view.    These  have  been  added  in  chnmological  order  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix. —  Vtde  EdUer. 

"It  is  one  of  the  gratifying  circumstances  of  the  present  period  that  the  standard  autbtirs  iu  theo- 
logical literature  are  repnbliahed  in  a  portable  form,  and  at  a  price  which  renders  the  acqaiaitioii  of 
them  easy  to  the  student,  and  especially  foi  public  social  libraries. 

Among  the  works  which  should  thus  be  extensively  disseminated,  the  *'  7^  Expontiou  of  the 
Creedt**  by  that  erudite  expoeitor,  Pearson,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated ;  both  fur  its  doctriaM^ 
sad  also  for  the  vast  trsasnry  of  patristic  lore  and  qaotations  from  ancient  writers,  which  are  essb^ 
died  in  the  volume. 

The  edition  of  this  work  which  has  just  been  issued  by  D.  Applbtom  &  Co.,  is  far  superior  to  tks 
original  folio  copy,  both  in  its  convenience  and  correctness.  It  has  been  revised  with  great  care  by 
the  English  edititr,  and  we  have  not  found  one  single  mistake  in  any  of  the  references  or  quotatione 
which  we  have  consulted. 

The  Creed  is  illustrated  in  ita  Twelve  Articles  in  order— to  whioh  are  added  an  Appendtx,  ce»- 
taining  the  faith,  or  SysiMini /roun,  TertuUianit  Origen,  Council  of  Nice,  Eusebius  Canarea,  Cyril, 
the  Ariaos,  Epiphanius,  Basil,  Cimstantinople,  Ruffinus,  Augustine,  Maximus  of  Thrare,  Eusebiiis 
Gallicani,  Cassian,  Peter  Chrysologns,  Fortunatus.  Alcuia,  aud  Ethrr — a  table  of  about  two  thou- 
sand texts  of  Scripture  which  are  cited  in  the  work,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  most  importaMl 
subjects,  both  full  and  minutely  applicable. 

On  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  thia  volume  on  the  Creed,  by  Pearaiin,  i*  a  lnmii»- 
u«s  and  learned  exposition  ;  and  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  American  atudcuto,  on  accuuni  of  the  mol- 
tiplicd  refcrenres  to  tlie  Early  Christian  Theologians.  In  that  respect  it  is  a  romplote  Thesatenu  at 
antiquity — for  the  extracts  from  the  primitive  wnlcra  in  the  original  Greek  and  Latin  languagea, 
include  ulntut  three  sevenths  uf  the  whole  volume,  devoted  to  that  patristic  evidence,  upon  the  moel 
important  suhjectK  of  ovanKelical  doctrine. 

At  this  periiHl,  when  so  much  attention  is  f^iven  to  the  writers  of  the  early  crnturirs  after  the 
Oliriatian  era,  Poursuii's  "Exposition  of  the  Creed"  is  invaluable  to  the  American  theologian  ;  aa  it 
fvuiahes  to  him  a  iarg^e  mass  of  information  to  which,  otherwise,  he  can  scarcely  have  access,  nn  ae- 
oonntof  the  M-arcity  of  the  orijpnal  works,  and  which  he  would  not  have  time  tti  explore,  even  were 
they  in  his  baud.  It  comprises  an  excellent  theological  aystem,  in  illustrnlion  of  revealed  truth, 
and  an  expanded  view  of  the  various  controver^iies  upon  the  grand  themes  of  religious  priuciples  ai^ 
practice,  with  much  valualilo  biblical  elucidation. 

It  is  superfluous  to  recommend  Pearson's  "  Expu^tuia  ot  the  Creed''  to  persons  acquainted  with 
theological  literature — but  this  notice  was  written  to  introduce  that  atandard  work  tu  persons  wks 
have  not  had  the  op]>ortunity  to  become  extensively  acquainted  withthono  choice  prmluctions,  equally 
learned  und  precious,  with  which  the  Anglican  writers  of  the  seventeenth  coutnry  enriched  the 
churches  and  the  world." — Christian  Intelligencer. 

**  This  admirable  Expoaition  of  the   Creed,  originally  preached  to  his  parishioners  in  the  fonacf 
Sermons,  has  been  long  aud  deservedly  considered  among  the  best  and  most  useful  theological  pi». 
daotions  of  our  lan^age.     Of  Pearsun  it  was  said,  *that  the  very  dust  of  his  writings  in  goI<L'  **— > 
Dr.  Dibdtn*e  lAbrary  Companion. 
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BURNET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Tbe  Ilislor;  of  the  Rerormaiion  of  the  Cliitrrh  of  Enitiiiid.  \,y  Giiiikt 
BcHxir,  D,  D.,  late  Lord  BJthop  of  fjaliibury— witL  the  CaUection  of 
Revorda  snd  >  copioua  Index,  rev iied  and  corrected,  with  addiliantl 
Nolei  and  a  PieAce,  br  the  Rev.  E.  Nirci,  D.  D.,  late  PrDfeuor  of 
Hodurn  lliiloiy  in  the  ifnivenit}'  of  Oxford.  IlluslralDd  with  *  Front- 
Uptcce  and  inentj-lbree  engrived  Porlraiu,  romiiDg  four  elrgant  8to. 
vol«.  «8  00. 
K  chenp  EdilioD  ia  printed,  conliiining  the  HiBlory  in  Ihree  loli.  with- 
it  iho  Kefordi — wbioh  form  the  fourth  volame  of  the  above. — Pricv, 
boards,  «2  50. 

a  i)i«  iiiidui  aiiktr  of  eirti  or  ratlflou  lilfun  nosjneb  ua  ba  armor*  Inpeilaasa 
iliat  of  Um  RifbiBdioo  in  EoiUnJ.    It  ilfiialiisd  ih>  atirihiao,  la  una  of  iu  nra^ 

wu>n%°r'i"iV«r>wJ^Milh"oatlbaaiaad<riIh«tafuailu'i°acqulDUn»wi^ 

■•iHlaiKiEa  vT  Ih'a  ttislinioa  tfiia  tlTacUd. 

Ths  Hlitcny  at  Bbboii  BoaaaT  !■  ua*  of  tha  iMHt  Hlabralaa  lad  b;  Iki  tk*  nal  tn- 
HaallirqiiaiBd  of  aoTibaibai  tMea  oriiun  or  ihli  iiaal  anat.  Uboo  ika  oiitiaa]  paMt- 
aatioa  or  Iba  Im  talomt,  ll  wa«  iicsiinl  In  Ctaal  RiluiB  wllk  Uia  londaR  and  hhbI  hUk. 
■■lailt  uncooiingia.  Tlia  aulboi  rcuired  Ihi  Ihanki  of  boUi  HoDMI  arPulluHal,aad  wa< 
nqua«1«lbr  than  ta  eoalinoatb*  i*«li-  In  eapiipDliif  ilba  bad  Iha  uaiitaoaa  oribanaat 
laaroed  And  amiDoaE  dlTian  of  ttia  tuna ;  inlba  aaqfeaHB  bia  ipdabiadiHn  Tof  Importaatald 

ioo,'''HTi  ha,  iaIiiiFrabta  lotba  aaconl  io1(iinii,-'tEalnolhiaf  can  mate  aOaeiiaiK 
iini;ad  tlm  wDik,  Uian  to  aaj  Uial  UpaHadwilh  Ibaii  haaiij  approbation,  aftai  iKeji  liH 
wKi  K  wllb  that  eira  whkii  Ibair  itaal  leal  A>r  lbs  caoia  eoararatil  In  it,  nod  ibalr 
__.     I*H  10  IboaDlboc  udfiaaitoai  vllb  him,  nblLflKl  Ibim  la  i»." 

Tba  pRnm  ndrtisD  of  IbU  naal  worii  baa  baan  sdilail  witb  labDrlmia  caia  bj  Di.  Nirai, 
jwbD  pnilEaiaa  to  ban  aorraelad  impoctanl  anoii  into  Mhieh  tba  anUior  relliaod  lo  bar* 
vnda  inch  improatiiHali  in  tba  ordar  of  tba  work  aa  wUI  raadar  it  &r  mora  dhTuI  to  tba 
Jtaailir  «  hlilarisal  •tndaal.  PreUiiiiDarT  aiplapiiiana,  IbU  aad  aaflkiaal  loiba  iku  aadat- 
^tn^'ra  af  itaa  aathor,  ua  (Iran,  aad  maialDal  rafaraDcii  ara  nada  ibicDiboul  Ibi  book,  aa 
•a  (tmUj  u  fkclDlau  and  landar  amoiatalla  saiwBlutiaa.  T]h  vbola  l>  jnibliibid  ia  fliar 
tufo  oDiato  volamat  of  til  bDodrad  pafna  tn  aaeb —printed  apon  haiTy  uner  in  lar|B  aad 
elaar  Ifpa.  It  roBLilDa  portrait!  of  twaoljT'foiir  af  tba  mnit  flclebralad  <ibaractara  oT  Iba 
BtformaUoo.  and  i*  ivaaacl  in  a  rsrj  out  aijl*.  It  vilt  of  courao  lind  ■  plac*  in  »*vn  liia- 
oEoiLkn'i  lihiArj — aDd  vtli,  b;  no  maaat,  wa  truit,  ba  caaaoad  lo  tfaat  compafaljireJj  limitad 


BURNET  ON  THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES. 

An  Eipositmn  of  the  Thirtj-nino  Arlirles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  GiLUERT  BuHNKT,  D.  D.,  lato  Bishop  of  Saltsbury.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  ibo  Auasburg  Confpsaion,  Creed  of  Pope  Piua  IV,, 
Ac  Reviaed  and  cnrreclod,  with  copioua  Nolea  and  additional  Refer- 
enrCB,  bj  the  Kev.  Jamca  R.  Page,  A.  M.,  of  Queen'a  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   In  ono  bandaome  6to.  volume.     fS  00. 

•■NoOhotaSiDaB.B«Th.ologiaii,canrtandlDiwed  of  iofnaiallDn  aa  to  tba  abaiauar  or 
Taloa  if  tUibap  BBiB*t>a  EipealUoo,  nhieh  loaf  lineo  inok  lu  Bltinc  plv^a  ai  oea  if  Iba 
aekaavMcad  and  admiiad  aUadacda  of  Iho  Cbureb.  It  if  oolj  naadni]  Ibal  wa  ipaak  af 
iha  labean  of  iba  aditar  of  tba  pnuant  nUlion,  and  Ihoaa  ippiai  to  blend  a  flttioi  modaitj 
vilhamisanliidaaliTaadJadciMBt.    Thai,  wblla  Mr.Pai*  hai  eu«rb11f  T«rilt<d,aad  la 


ihonliM,  and  ftaallr  nsltlpliad  iha  ScTioIua  iltatHmi-br  iba  Blihop 
ooaalobaveliimttaolbathutaadata  would  not -■"---'^-'"--^"■"-' 
hiDHir,  and  mi|E(  aM  a>  niadil/  lad  a  pa>M<0 


avatSiiotlaalkatliutaadatawoaUaolall  ba  aa  nmlllar 

I  naa  Krapoiooaly  la..  .-^  _,-,~~- — ^-, — .-  - — -.- 

gn  abla  toolbar  is  Ike  Kina  of  Nalaa  and  aaAppandiiL.    Tba 


1 


•lalonlbar  ta  Ike  bna  of  NalH 
iia  offiaal  aad  aUdtaf  valM." 


i   ■ 


PAROCHIAL    8ERMON8. 

BY  JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN.  B.  D. 


I  Fellow  of  Oriel  Collejje  and  Vicar  of  St.  Marj  the  Virgin'a,  Oxford.  Xi 

V  f  6  vols.  London  edition,  complete  in  two  elegant  8to.  toU.  of  apwaj 

I  of  600  pages  each.    f5  00. 

^3r  Mr.  Newman'i  Sennoos  hvn  probably  attained  a  higiier  chaiteter  than  aay  aAi 
erer  pabliibed  in  this  country.  Tbe  following  ara  a  Aw  of  tlia  rMMouneadatofy  doCibii  i 
tba  pren,  roceired  by  the  publialien : — 

4  '*  It  woold  be  rather  late  now  to  praise  ■ermoos  whoee  repotatioo  ie  so  well  ritabriifcsii 

thoae  of  Mr*  Newman;  and  it  woukl  be  nnpardonable^Tanity  to  sappoee  llMt  any  iMvi 


mi|dit  say  ooold  add  to  the  rerr  bifh  commeodatiotts  they  have  reeelTed  ftom  aomesfa 
R^t  Rererend  Fathers  in  Goo.  We  quoted  last  week  tne  stroof  lanfoafo  of  the  BjAii 
Maryland :  the  Bishop  <^  New  York  says,  **  for  simplicity  and  ffodly  sincerity,  for  hmk 
and  child-like  reliance  on  the  word  of  God,  and  fur  close,  pmnted,  nod  aneomprwBJsiwpi 
aeotaUon  of  the  tinths  and  daties  c^the  gospel,  I  know  not  their  eaperiors."  The  uh 
of  New  Jersey  thus  speaks  of  them,  in  a  letter  to  the  publishers ;  **  I  liaTe  looked  and  Is^i 
for  an  edition  of  these  sermons,  as  your  noblest  contributions  to  tbo  sacred  literamrs  afri 
times.  Mr.  Newman's  Sermons  are  of  an  order  by  themselres.  There  is  a  nstiiisliif. 
pressure  towards  the  point  proposed,  an  erer  salient  fteebneos  aboot  them,  which  will 
tract  a  class  of  readers  to  whom  sermona  are  not  ordinarily  attractiTo  ;**— and  the  Bishspt 
North  Carolina  writes,  *' I  do  not  hesitate  to  sar,— after  a  constant  nee  of  them  in  my  dsH 
and  an  obserratioo  of  Uieir  effect  upon  some  oi  my  friends,  for  the  Ust  six  veam,— that  Ai 
are  among  the  very  best  practical  sermons  in  the  English  languace ;  that  wliile  they  aieii 
flmm  those  oxtraTogances  of  opinion  usually  ascribed  to  the  aathor  of  tbe  90:h  Tract,  ly 

etrines  of  the  RefornmtioD  fai  Englaad,  and  caAn 


»rt  in  the  strongest  manner  the  true  doctrines ^ 

with  peculiar  solemnity  and  effect  that  holiness  of  life,  with  the  oieaoa  tleiotow  ■• 
teristic  of  the  Fathers  of  that  trying  age.'* 

The  sermons  are  155  in  number,  being  aa  exact  reprint  of  the  f<nodon   odltioa  ■  ■ 
Tolames*— >BaiMA'  qf  tts  CWes . 


**  Of  Mr.  Newman's  Sermons  it  may  be  safoly  said,  that  they  are  adapted  to  the 
ains  of  the  age ;  that  the  author  traces  them  wiUi  a  masterly  hand  to  the  nMMt  secret  i .  ^ 
df intellectual  pride;  and  that  he  explains  and  enforces  the  great  prineiplee  and  dmiisd 
ETangelioal  holiness,  with  a  grace  and  simplicity  of  style,  and  unction  of  manner,  which  m 
seldom  surpaMed.  We  therefote  heartily  commend  his  Sermons  to  onr  readers,  and  «i» 
estly  hope  they  may  find  their  way  into  every  Aimily."— 7%e  Ckmxkmmn, 

**  As  a  compendium  ofChrtatinn  duty,  thonn  Scnnons  will  be  road  by  people  of  all  deaa» 
nationii.  As  inodeln  ofiityh',  they  will  bo  vuloed  liy  wiitcn  in  every  aeiNirtiucnt  of  bins 
ture."— t/m/rcZ  States  Gaictte. 

"  Those  Scrmonii  mn^t  cvontunlly  ho  reroivcd  and  quutod  as  nmon:^  the  Stindard  TVe- 
lofical  Writing*  of  tLiji  century,  and  tb.it,  too,  within  the  time  of  Uiis  generation."— fhL 
SaX.  Pout. 

"  They  War  tlvo  markn  ofan  oriipnal  and  highly  catholic  mind,  and  many  of  tbem 
a  deep  duvotional  spirit.— .4/6ajijr  Jirrru^. 

SERMONS 

BEARING  ON    SUBJECTS   OF  THE  DAY. 

BY  JOHN  IIEMIY  NEWMAN,   B  l>. 

One  elegant   volume,  lUmo.      Price   $1    00. 

Thin  volume  contains  UtcntfhJfir  Fernjon-*,  which  aie  thn*  entitle'! :  — Work  of  ih*»  Chri»- 
tian. — Sainll  ni'"*-*  not  forfeit«'<l  hy  tlm  I'l-iiitont.  -  Our  I^»ril'n  l.nt  Supp'^r  niiil  hi^  lirsL— 
Danfferri  to  tin*  I'eiiit<>nt. — The  Thp'«*  OfV.fo-*  iif  Chr  ■*l. — Faith  and  Ktiwrienro,  -  Knilh  sai 
the  World. — The  (.'hurrh  and  the  World.  — In<IiiL"'n<'i' in  r(>Ii:;iiiuf  privil**ci»«.--('«ir.n«KM 
between  p^T^onnl  and  puldir  improvrinein.— Clirintinn  N(i!di>ne«!i.  — Jivihun  u  typr  •jfO 
and  hii  foII«»»»  m. — Klitha  atyix*  »f('liri«i  and  hi'*  rullowi-,--!  — The  t'hri^tiin  «"hiir'*h  a  < 
tinuation  i)f  the  Jp\*i«h.  — Th»'  Principle  orci'iitinnity  l»itv»e»'ii  th»  Ji-ui«h  :i:id  t'liristiSB 
Churches. — The  Chnstim  t'huroh  an  imperial  p<»\\t<r.— Saiirtitv  the  tok«n  ofth**  ('hristiBB 
empire. — Condition  of  thf  Meinh»'rs  of  the  ('hri^tian  Kmpire. — The  Apo4tolic--t1  Chriatiaai^ 
Wisdom  and  Innocence. — Invinihlo  presence  nf  fhriitt. — Oirtward  and  inwanl  N<vte«otlhe 
Church.  -Groundi  lor  btodlHJitneBs  in  our  reli^^iou*  ptofrtsion. — Elijah  the  prophet 
latter  days.— Feasting  in  captivity.— The  parting  of  friends. 
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SERMONS 

PBEAOHED    AT    OLAFHAM    AND    QLASBUBT. 

BY  THE  RBV.  CHARLES  BRADLEY,  A.  M. 

Tico  volumes  of  English  edition  in  one.     Price  ^1  50. 

The  BcrmonA  (if  \h\*  Divine  nrn  mnrli  nilmtrr>il  for  tlmir  plain,  yot  rha^to  and  elefant 
■tjlo ;  tl>«>y  will  lift  riiiiinl  .itlmirali'y  iKluiitt-il  Tor  f  imily  roailini;  and  preaching,  whoro  no  pastor 
Is  located.  R<>coiiiiiifii(l:itionii  iiii::iit  !m>  ijivon,  if  «i>iicn  would  admit,  fiom  •OToroJ  of  oar 
Buhops  and  t'lor^y— al«o  from  Miointi'M  uf  virioiM  di>n>imination«. 

The  following  arc  u  fuw  of  the  Kn2li4h  critical  opiiii«»n<i  of  tlioir  merit : — 

**  Bradloy'ff  DirtCourNOS  arc  judicioiM  and  practical,  icripturul  and  devout.'*- £<n9iiic«'« 

•*  Very  iil»'e  and  judicioun." — Rrr.  K.  BichfrstftX. 

"BrudloyN  *tyl«  i-4  »>n(ontiiiiH,  piiliy,  uml  collufpiial.  Ho  i^  limple  without  hcin^ quaint : 
and  ho  ulino^t  )iold4  «>oiivfr4:itioii  h  ith  hi«  hc'aror[i,  without  descending  from  the  dignity  oi 
th«  aacrod  chair.'"— ^>/ff/^>  Rrririe 

•*Wf  parti«>-<tly  d«'«irc  that  evi>ry  pulnit  in  tho  kingdom  may  o%-er  ho  the  vehicle  of  dif* 
MWfftes  as  judiciouj  and  practical,  as  «cripluiul  and  Juvout  as  Uieso.'' — Ckrutian  Obtnvtr. 

• 

HARE'S   PAROCHIAL    SERMONS. 

Sermons  to  a  Country  Cons^rcgation.  Dy  Aiigiistiis  William  Hare,  A.M., 
late  Fellow  of  Now  College,  and  Rector  of  Alton  Barnes.  One  vol- 
ume, royal  8vo.     $2  Uo. 

**  Any  one  who  can  be  pln:i]i«>d  with  delicacy  of  thought  expressed  in  the  mo«t  simple 
langiia^ — any  onf*  who  can  f('«>|  t]i<>  chsirni  of  iiiiilins  practical  duties  elucidated  and  enforced 
bj  apt  and  varied  illurttrutiont — will  li"  drIii:htod  with  thi^  v(dunic,  which  presents  us  with 
the  workini;!  of  a  piuuii  and  hivhly-giAud  iniiid." — Quarttrlg  Rfview. 

THE   CHRISTIAN    INSTRUCTED 

In  the  Ways  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Churcli,  in  a  series  of  Discourses  de- 
livered at  St.  James'  Clitirch,  (loshm,  New  York.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Spencer,  A.  M.,  late  Reetor.     One  elegant  vol.  12ino.     $1  00. 

This  ii«  the  firtt  %'nlumo  of  Scrinon«  hy  an  American  Divine  which  has  appeared  for  some 
veers.  Their  9t>lo  i*  chdruct<;ri/.-d  hy  rL-:irnrn<),  dirrctnt-ns,  and  force — and  they  combine, 
U  a  happy  dpi;r'*p,  solid  cood  sfniiM  and  iuiiiiiiition.  The  s^rat  truths  of  the  x^pel  are  pre- 
■entod  in  a  i'aniili.ir  and  pl.iin  niiwinor,  11.4  \\w  rhur''h  catholic  has  always  held  them,  and  u 
tbeyaro  Iwldhy  the  roformod  hr:in<'li<>4  in  Krizl.ind  and  America. 

Thn  IntirHlurtion  rontain:*  a  hiiof  view  of  the  orijjin,  ese,  and  advantages  of  the  varioai 
fbetimls  and  f.int*  of  the  Church  ;  and  to  the  serinoMif  are  appended  notes  from  the  writinn 
offlooker,  Barrow,  Taylor,  Peai«on,  Chillinsrworih,  I<e«lii>,  Hnniloy,  Hobart,  and  other  stand- 
•rd  divinen,  illustrating  and  enfon'in:;  the  dt>ctrine4  contained  in  them.  The  book  is  well 
adapted  to  the  pie«i-nt  di«tracted  state  of  the  public  mind,  to  lead  the  honest  inquirer  to  a 
fhll  knowledge  oi  the  truth  as  it  iii  in  Jesus,  and  to  ^ivu  a  correct  view  of  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Church. 

The  ftillowin^  i^  the  copy  of  a  letter  of  lecommoodatioo,  by  the  Ri^ht  Rer.  BUhop 
Oaderdonkfof  the  DioccM  of  New  York  : — 

**  Havin:*  ?ie:it  confidence  in  the  qualifications  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  A.Spencer  for  pastoral 
iaetnictiun  in  the  Church  of<;«Ml,  from  a  pentunal  acmiainttnce  with  him  as  an  alumnus  of 
the  General  Tii<^o1oi,MCiil  :*t;niiii.iry  of  the  Piott>!4tnnt  Episcup:il  Church,  and  as  a  Deacon  and 
Froabyter  of  toy  I)iori>4e,  it  civi-^  mo  pleannrt!  to  learn,  that  in  hi;*  present  phyiiical  inahilitj 
fo  discharj;e  the  active  dutien  of  the  ininiittry,  hi>  puriMi-iO'^  pii!dii>hini;a  select  numl>er  of  hi* 
■armon*.  Notliin:;  doubt inc  thnt  they  will  Ih>  found  inritriirtive  and  edifying  to tho«o  who 
aiacerely  de^tite  to  cro'v  in  the  know-)ed!;e  and  pnciife  of  the  i;o#poI,  I  commond  them  to 
the  pationaje  nf  the  Dioreao  ;  and  tlii;*  ilie  more  e\riie>.tly,  n*  their  publication  may  he  hopeil 
to  bo  a  Koun-e  of  temporal  comfort  and  xup|ktrt  to  a  very  worthy  si.'i%'ant  of  the  altar,  afflicted, 
at  aa  early  period  of  his  ministry,  with  Iumi  of  liodily  power  to  be  devoted  tuits  fonctioos." 
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PALMER'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

A  Trealise  on  li.e  Chiircli  of  ClitUl.     Dfsignpd   chiefly  fur   tiu  I 
Students  in  TIii^Dlogf .     Bj  iJio  Rcc.  Willtnrn  Pnlmor,  M.  A.,  ef 
ceiler  Collogo,  Oxfurd.     Edimd  with  Nolea,  by  the   Right  Rev.  W.I 
WhitlingliiLRi,  D.  D.,  Bitho|)  of  the  Protealant  Episcopal  Church ki* 
Diooew  of  MBryland.     Two  vola.  8>o.,  handaamely  priutod  oa  fiH| 
per.    $5  00. 

-  Tl»  u>ui»  at  U r.  PiliMi  It  Uio  Iwl  sipudtlin  i^  riaiitmUaa  of  Ckattk  FMI 
r  md:  aiiSBNIiifcooMnipDnuinHidiailiin  la  dapib  onaunHfafM 
»  miidiM  U««iUo1<J«iT«[iiu<mUiE  like  •ubjMI*.  ia  2f^ 
iiu  oT  III*  tf*.    (Ifluinnuenctin  Enflud.when  ii  fcM  y  '■    ■ 


llr  or  judiDii 
Uw  nnu  uir 

pnaelplM  titd  (nUnf 


,_.  _..  _. ^  aad  irruicvBiviit,  frsuu  tbtv  an 

Ihu  lh>  lUrlinc  lond  huh,  Ik*  licinou  ud  •aUd  j< 
■unifHI  ia  lh>  UHibCi  ud  csnbn  hi  il  tu  diitincilii 
•aliwr  it  dutiafolatasd  for  difalt j  ind  nuscDliPB  *aBtgjj  w 


nanbaf,  'UBdadrii 


Cithotlc  Hud  ApoilDno  C 

ECCLESIASTES  ANGLICANUS; 


A  TREATISE  ON   PREACHING 


Id  ■  Series  of  Letters  by  llie  Rev.  W  Gbeii. 


-,  M,A.     ReTi«ed,><t 


JSmo.     Prica  fl   35. 

with  DQD  or  tvD  (imptiau,  an  Dot  oaaLt;  ac 
HEADS  or 
LaiUr  I.    iDUsdacbirT.     Put  I,    Oa  th*  hittib  or  i  BiuiaH.    I< 
■ad «  objaci  of  Pnichlni.    Tit.  The  piJaolpalUplcioT  UiaPmehgr.    IV. 
u  fiin  til*  C^nBdEma  or  iKc  heamn  _Flnl,  Bj  ihowin;  (oDdnon  af  cl 
B«eondly,  Bjr  iliowini  a  ftiondli  diipuaiiiiiii  Unaidi  them.     Vtl.  Thiidlf, 

■MILo  u.  iiuiuael  tliaoi.    VIII.  dii  Aiiniaaan— lho»  dertiaWo  (Vom  Scrhn 

X.    On  inu»imtl«>.    Xi:  HnwunoTa  tho  pMiioai  «  rniriM-riH. 

-     -     -  -        .-     o„g„^    XftLOiBi 

.    SV,  lo  XVIIL  Oaajjfci 

- -  _ -  —    laCboiM  of  •  Bnbiect.  IB 

ODCallaetlaiMaURali.  ZXIL  Wliit  Uauriali  ud  Topin  ahouid  noanlli  I«  bw 
■dda.  XXm.  OalliiUHhadiirr«i>p«lu.  XXtV.  On thaEionligca.  XXT.  Oak 
aoidua— LacUirH.      XXVL    On  DiaciHiioB— TMlSgnnoni.    XXVII,  Od  — 

inuoDL    XXVIU.   On  Appllulka.    XXIX    On  Iha  Cuncluilsn.  Pm  IT.  Hi 

.    XXX.  MuHLfaouiiit  af  Oia  Voioa.    XXXI.  Eoinnnnen  and  Ffelinr.  ZZSl' 

,    XXXlll.  EilBoipwaiinHit  pFfwrhinf.   StfrrLaH«FTT4aT  Hm 

la ba plain.  Cr.-Taita.    D.— Uailj.    r     lit". 


ImCnct  m-'au.  XII.  BuondlT,  Br  diiael 
-(■B'Tal  laniatki.  XIT.  PanniiuU;,  Fdi 
dtpendeat  on  Iha  cbDlea,  nnmSar,  and   ai 


Iimiii  tUgam  eemo  t0 ^  . 

>i  bli.r  Ubig  ar  CHIUnli  lllulln 


it  LiUrati.™  Old  /Tulifrii.  Kinf't  Caairt, 


7*1tI.     Om  Ui  /Wnt^rbl  «/'U<  Qiuitiri,  and  ^  Uu  iigtrmt  rtlifim  ti>4f»  vUik  Uh 

— QUAKEBISM.  OBIlMpiiiiiUiadaiuiHiaf  tbaQniksn— «dlnUTiili>^ctJsni  id  iheH 
Doclrlnw.  Ttw  Quaku  BnUD— Pnelio*)  Wnkinii  of  tha  Quakoi  Byiicin,  CHima 
n^PimB  PROTESTAfmeH.  TI»  laidlni  FriHcipIn  of  Iti*  StRHmalion-Ohwciiou 
•aUw  Pilnelploi  or  Dm  Ralbmuiaa  ConiUind— hotsiUnl  RnUim— The  Piuciiiul  Work- 
lap  of  Ik*  PfMuunl  BfttoM.  CiurriR  III^UNITABIANIBM-iuHiiWrruKl  Oli- 
jMl  Illuuiuil.  CR.rtHlV.— OalUaTiHDiHci  or  iHt  Rauoioii.  PHiLaiorHiciL, 
UD  FouTiui.  XoTanun  WHICH  uiii  T.imn  rLaci  ik  Piotui.kt  Bdoi»  iincc 
na  HiDDU  or  TMi  uii  CiiTDir.    Tlw  BaUfiini    HorenHDW,  Pbilonphiul  Hon. 


ITtl.      < 


■  at.- 


.    Chiptu  IV.— Sum  or  a  Bpltiloal  e 


I— InlcudiKiiiiT— (kbjacliona  of  Ita 
Oukan-Tb*  Faia  Throenlial-Tba  eajonUit-Thi  ralrlDLui-'nia  H«kn>  Stalaamas 
— Tba  UuhTn  tnuipniat  or  Praphsey. 

"  —  "■     Till  EnrlM  Onrtt  mi  U>  auUmi  »Ue)  Dmiii  a.    CnirraB  I^-Ialn- 
■      ■  ....  .....  -      DaibaBI 

>t  Chnicl 
Iha  tots 


Fmt  III.    Tin  EiriM  tSMrdl  n 
doelen— Hdw  tU  Ihla  Subjaol  u  eaoni 

■ll(laild  ailal  apan  (tain  iU  GItII  loililnllaai  ID  Oama  iiilh  IhiMn  I  Wbal  la  Iha  rcim  oT 
Guneuiwhicb  bdonp  iHpaFlaJlr  ■>>  EofliafanHiDf  To  whai  dipraHtiDn  ti  it  liabta? 
Cnirria  II.- TV  IMfUA  S*i(nu.  Tho  LibatiJ  a^tiam— Tba  £>*ngcUcil  BjmUt^ 
Tba  Hirii  C'buicL  or  Cubolk  9;i(diii.  Ssflaciiona  on  (bo  SralBnu,  ud  on  oat  pHJUon 
(Wialfr. 

Hi.  UidiIfd'i  itiifk  ia  «aiiB<nllT  flIUd  la  aninfs  Uio  aUaDlion  and  naol  Uia  nnla  of  ill 
liilanalad  in  Ibe  HTcml  ii»TeiiMnu  Ihat  mo  boh  uhlD(  pUca  in  Ibi  nJIfiooi  oobidiiuiIW; 
hUkaanptlia  piaUnaisnaiasanllr  of  Iha  nnnl  ProUaUnl  deooniHliDiii  a^Dflba  lis- 
■uhU,  w  aa  to  cDonTiaiid  lUalT  In  Ika  (lowliii  bunat  In  [ha  DoaliannT  balwean  tbo  hl- 
Mr  ud  Ihair  oppDiiBnta.  Tha  political  portion  of  tho  work  contaliu  muelii' 
WkUKiuil  -  "^  -  -         ■'■  ... 


anr  OF  of  DO  nlifioui  pannaaion,  in  nfarai 

ho"  Cboici!'  of  Chli>l.  all  •holiM  roniull  llui  work  dT  Mi.  Manriu, 

PEARSON  ON  THE  CREED. 

An  Expostlion  of  the  Creed,  hj  John  Pvureon,  D,  D„  laic  Bishop  of  Cbea- 
tor.  Willi  an  Appendix,  ointaining  the  principal  Gretk  and  Latin 
Crocda.  ReTiwd  and  corrected  b;  the  Rev.  W.  8.  DabMn,  M.  A.,F«- 
terhouse,  Cnmbridge.     In  one  liandaaniB  8vo.  voturoe.    f/2  00. 

nr  fining  au*  k  Ibtlti  w  Ott  aihwiUna  tf  l*>t  tHOm  OHr  ■«  nMn. 

Firal— aifaloaialiuheaBUliaiiloeDirtrtlhanuiuinHiaEnonlnlhoiereiailsoa  M  Uw 
iHla  of  deilpiBia  wbLch  bail  oropl  in  h)>  iduod  of  lb«  rapaatad  odiUooa  ibniuiih  wbieh  tliia 
■teuablo  woik  hu  puiadiaiil  man; lafaTancca,  aawill  ba  aoaa otiloinliif  uiha  Indai  of 
Tula,  ban  boid  addod. 

Bocoitdlr— Tbo  aDoLatim  \b  Iha  Kolai  h»s  btao  nlaioal  ualTanallj  hlamllad  and  tba 

Laall;— Tho  prlaclpal  Pr^i^'a  Of  Craada,  of  trbieb  (ha  pailicalar  Aitluin  liaia  baas 

aBcn«i>o  and  connoelail  palnl  of  'loir.    Thais  bova  btaa  siUad  In  Chroialiifiul  stdsr  In 
the  ftiB  of  u  Apptsdli.—  nA  &U>p. 


[ 
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Fflboife  M^iieepitWarb  FtMishtd  hf  D.  Afpbtom  ^  Ck 

CHURCHMAN'S  LIBRARY.         ~~' 

TIm  TohuMt  of  this  Buodard  8«iM  «•  bicblT  rarwiiniinJti]  by  tk«  Bishop  ^ddt^ 
of  Um  ProtttUnt  Episcopal  Cbureb.  TIm  Pobl&lien  b«f  to  atato.  4lilla  in  ao  dbort  •  Hat 
thii  Lihrary  hat  incieaaad  to  so  many  Tolusiea,  tbey  ara  eneoaragaa  to  mako  jet  laqpraH^ 
tiooa,  and  aaxneatly  hope  it  may  raeetva  all  the  eacotataawt  H  diiaanaa, 

Tba  Ibllowinf  worica  bava  alraady  appaafad : — 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRT  EDWARD  UANStKQ,  IL  A.. 

Archdeacon  of  ChicheBter.  Complete  in  one  el^gint  volume,  16mo.  Ptiet 
91  00. 

OOVTBVTi, 

i  Put  I.  Tnu  HiiTOBT  Aifp  ExrosiTiov  or  ths   DoeruifB  or  Catholic  Umvi. 

~  Chap.  L  The  Antiaoity  of  the  Article,  **  I  belioTe  In  the  Holy  Charch.'*    IL  The  Iaa«. 

.  pretatioa  oftbe  Article,  *<Tbe  Holy  Chnreh,"  m  taogfat  by  onintpired  writers.    Ifl.  Tht 

\  Unity  of  the  Chnreh  aa  tang^t  in  Holy  Bcriptnie.     IV.  Tba  Fonn  and  Matter  of  U^. 

*  Ganelotioa  to  the  fint  part. 

I  Part  II.  Thb  Uowal  Dbsioii  or  Catholic  Uvitt.    Chap.  L  The  Moral  Deiifo  of  the 

I  Clnireh  ai  shown  by  Holy  Bcriptnre.    II.  The  Unity  of  tlM  Chmch  a  means  to  reatore  Aa 

]  tnie  Knowledffo  of  God.    lit  The  Unity  of  the  Chnreh  a  Meana  to  restore  Man  la  the 

I  Image  of  God.    IV.  The  Unity  of  the  Chnreh  a  ProbatioB  oftbe  Faith  and  Will  «f  Maa. 

Conclusion  to  the  aeeond  part. 

Part  III.  Thb  Doctbiiib  or  Catholic  Uhitt  AprLiBo  to  thb  Actcal  Ptatb  or 
CHmisTBirooM.  Chap.  L  The  Unity  of  the  Chnreh  the  only  RoTealed  way  of  SaJTalSi^ 
n.  The  Loea  of  Objective  Unity.    IIL  The  Loea  of  SnbJeeUTe  Unity.    General  CoocIuIbb 


**  This  is  a  profoand  and  eloqoeot  treatise  on  a  most  interesting  sBbiect— one  that  has  ef 

I  late  received  peculiar  attentionjand  at  piesent  exercises  the  minds  of  tliouglitfnl  ChristaaBB, 

I  perhaps  more  than  any  other.    Thoosands  are  beginning  to  be  convinced  that  the  only  traa 

I  and  real  bond  of  concord  ia  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to  Inqniie  anxioasly  into  the  mcaa- 

-  Ibb  of  that  article  oftbe  Creed—**  I  believe  oji  b  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chnreh.'*    AB  snch 

}  will  read  with  avidity  the  admirable  treatise  which  has  been  so  favoniably  rereived  ia 

I  VmgUw^^  and  whose  republication  in  such  beaoUfnl  style  entitlea  Messrs.  Appleton  laths 

I  thanks  of  American  Churchmen.    Archdeacon  Manning  is  well  kaown  by  other  tke<rfegieil 

{  works :  but  his  Unity  of  the  Church  Is  the  most  matured  and  celebrated  produrtioB  erUi 

I  pen,  and  it  has  placed  him  high  in  the  rank  of  Anglican  divines."— Bonacr  ^ftJu  Omtk 

i 

THE  DOUBLE  WITNESS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

By  the  Rev.  Win.  Ingraham   Kip,  author  of  "Lenten  Fast.**     One  ele- 
gant volume,  16mo.,  of  415  pages.     Price  $1  25. 

'  CoifTtyr*. — I.  Introductory.    NocpMity  for  Knowing?  the  roa-ons  why  \«  o  !»r«»  rbBrrh> 

men  II.  Eni»copicy  proved  from  Scripture.  III.  Episcopacy  proved  fr*»iii  lli«t«>rj.  IV. 
Antiquity  nn<l  Authority  for  Forms  of  Pravor.  V.  History  of  our  Liinrsy.  VI.  Ths 
Church's  View  of  Baptism.  VII.  Tho  Moral  Training  of  the  Church.  VIII.  Popular  Ob- 
jectioiiM  to  tho  Church.  IX.  The  Church  in  all  ages  the  Keeper  of  the  Truth.  X.  Con- 
clusion.   Tlie  Catholic  Churchman. 

««  This  is  n  sound,  clear,  and  able  production— a  hook  much  wanted  for  thr»e  times,  and 
one  that  we  feel  p<Tiuaded  will  prove  pinini-ntly   useful.     It  is  a  happy  deliri*ntii»n  of  that 
DOUBLK  WIT5KS*  which  the  Church  bears  ajfuiusl   RiMnanism  and  ultra-Pr.  t.-*t:intiiiiu,  and 
'  pointx  out  her  middle  path  m  the  only  one  of  truth  and  safety." — BoHnrr  oftke  Vr**^. 

**  IIiTO.  we  have  another  valuable  and  learned  contribution,  though   in  a   populai  fona 
'  withal,  to  th-  olo^icnl  liU'rature,  and  presented  in  AppIeton*s  best  manner. 

"  Thi;  Rev  Mr.  Kip  has  embodied  in  this  volume,  and  soasewhat  expanded  r.n-l  il1a«tr»ted 
with  notes,  a  series  of  lectures  which  he  d«liv.»red  to  his  concretrition  in  .Ml.any,  U*i 
winter,  on  '  The  Distinctive  Principles  of  the  Church.'  Th«se  lecturr*,  n«  w  ••  le  trn  iVi^j  the 
preface,  wer<'  delivered  *  at  a  season  of  stranje  excitement  umone  dilTereiit  (',■  'H»niiri:ilioo«,* 
and  desijjnf'd  iis  a  saAcuaid  to  his  own  people  aj^ninst  the  injurious  inf1ufii<  e  o!  such  ei- 
citement."— A*.  1'.  Jimrrican,  .•  ^   ^ 

**Thi«  volume  de-«erves  a  conspicuous  place  anion|r  the  numerous  publiration*  >vhirhthp 
discussion  of  Church  Principles  has  calli-d  ou'.  The  author  has  a  coiivdi-r.ihli-  i>,»«i>i  of 
illustration,  and  bus  pn-s^nted  jiome  poinU  in  a  very  striking;  lieht.  Hit  I.1  «-turi*ii  on  the 
Antiquities  and  Forms  of  Prayer,  and  the  liialory  of  our  Liturgy,  ate  oxcecdinjly  valoablt.'* 
— Ckrikian  Witntu  a^d  AdvocaU, 
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tP^t  ef^uvtttmuxCn  itompanlon  in  tfie  euntt : 

OR,  A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL  OF  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS: 

Collected  from  tho  writings  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop 
Ken,  Dr.  Ilickos,  Mr.  KcttlcwcII,  Mr.  i^pinckcs,  and  other  eminent 
OLD  E5GLI8II  DIVINES.  With  a  Prcface  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spinckes. 
Edited  by  Francis  E.  Paget,  M.  A.    One  elcgnnt  volume,  IGmo.     $1  00 

The  piou«  rcmli^r  will  require  nonrnrc  rorommcndation  of  this  volanic  than  thnt  which  he 
trlU  flnd  in  itfl  titlc-pnrc.  A  Manual  of  Prnycrs  compiled  from  tho  devotional  writini^  of 
Laod  and  Andrnns,  Kon  and  Ilickeii,  Kcttlewoll  and  Spinckei,  cannot  b<>  othcrwiiio  than 
aeeeptablo  to  all  who  lovo  thoAO  principleit  which  tho^  unanimoiinlj  tanglii,  nnd  for  tho 
maintainini;  orwhirh,  (with  the  cxrt'ptiun  of  tho  |;nod  Bishop  of  Wintor,  whoso  lot  wa*  cast 
in  tranquil  limoi*,)  they  Kuffert'd  according  to  the  mermure  which  God  reqaired  of  ench  ;  to  all 
who  would  fain  Hdlow  them  in  thft  puthrf  of  iclf-dcnial,  fpiritual-mindednr-firi.  innckncK*,  and 
obedience.  Ami  thnt  thi*  tiook  han  )H*en  to  pant  cenemtionf  what  it  in  ho|M»d  it  may  liko- 
wiae  be  to  our  own,  i.4  evident  from  the  fart  that  it  i^  one  of  the  few  of  the  devotionni  woiks 
of  the  seventeunth  rcniurv,  which  continued  to  l>e  in  constant  demand  during  the  oiphteenth. 
Its  value  wuH  appreciated,  and  it  continued  to  he  reprinted  from  time  to  time  to  the  middle 
of  the  laat  century ;  and  it  ia  pretcnted  to  the  public  once  more,  with  the  anxiouH  dosirA 
that  at  it  found  favour  to  the  lairt,  while  Church  principles  woro  declining,  *o  it  may  prove 
aeeeptable  to  the  many,  who  fblesBed  be  God)  seem  now  to  be  zealouiily  and  fuithfullv  seek* 
tnf  tiMir  way  back  to  the  "  old  paths''  from  which  we  have  wandered. — Editor't  Prtfae*, 

THE    PRACTICAL    CHRISTIAN: 

Or,  the  Devout  Penitent ;  a  Book  of  Devotion,  containing  the  Whole 
Duty  of  a  Christian  in  all  occasions  and  necessities,  fitted  to  the  main 
use  of  a  holy  life,  by  R.  Sherlock,  D.  D. ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Wilson,  Author  of  »*  Sacra  Privuta,"  &c.  One 
elegant  volume,  16mo.     $1  00. 

"  The  Practical  Christian  now  submitted  to  the  reader,  from  the  seventh  English  edition, 
to  bj  fai  the  most  important  of  all  Dr.  Sherlock*s  works.  It  was  a  work  of  i^radual  growth 
a^  profressive  enl.ir^mont,  and  we  have  his  biographer's  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  he 
■ade  it  the  model  of  his  own  devotions— *  strictly  observini;  himself  what   he   so  earnestlj 

nconmondcd  to  others.' The  following;  devotions,  living  inipression:<,  as  it  were,  of  tho 

living  mould^iiring  the  tutor  of  Bishop  WiNon  aeain  before  us,  and  it  may  be  devoutly  hoped 
that  aa  their  author,  when  living;,  suerecded  in  formini^  one  of  the  noMe<*t  cbarnrters  in  the 
Cliufch's  Modern  (Calendar,  so  now,  thouiih  Rb<«ent  from  \x*  in  l>ody,  thirt  his  work,  instinct  as 
it  averywhere  i<i  with  his  own  saintly  spirit,  may  tend  to  nro<lnce  many  more  such  chaiacteia 
to  the  iflory  of  God  and  the  edificotion  of  his  Holy  Vhwjrh.— Editor^ s  Prtfart, 

''Considered  as  a  manual  of  private  devotion,  nnd  a  metuis  of  practical  preparation  for 
the  Holy  Communion  of  tho  RtMly  and  Blood  of  Christ,  this  hook  is  among  the  beat,  if  not 
tlia  bast,ev«r  cumraonded  to  the  mum>>eri  of  our  Churcn." — Tkt  Chutxkman. 

OF  THE    IMITATION    OF  CHRIST: 

Four  books  byThomos  A  Kcmpis.     One  elegantly  printed  volume,  16mo. 

*'  The  author  of  this  invalnabla  work  was  bom  about  tho  year  1380,  and  has  always  been 
honoured  by  tlie  Church  for  his  eminent  sanctity.  Of  the  many  pious  works  composed  by 
bin,  his  *  Imitation  of  Christ '  (l>eini;  collections  of  his  devotional  thoughts  nnd  meditations 
on  iroportont  prartiral  sulijects,  together  with  n  separate  trenti.-e  on  th*-  Holy  (.'ommunion) 
iathe  meet  c«'lel»r:ited,  and  ha^  evrr  l>een  admired  and  valui-d  by  devout  Christians  of  evny 
name.  It  ha«i  pa^tv*!  thrnut;li  numerous  editions  ond  translations,  the  firxt  of  which  into 
Enfliah  is  said  to  linve  l>«'<>n  niadr  |iy  thf  illuttrious  Lndy  Margaret,  mxlber  of  Kim;  Henry 
Vll.  Mes«rs.  A|>pleton'«  very  IxMiutiful  edition  i«  a  reprint  from  the  last  Kri<:liH|i,  the  tr.ina- 
lation  of  whirti  \\.f<  «*liiet1v-  copied  from  on«-  printed  at  l^ondon  in  ](i77.  It  deserves  to  be  a 
companion  of  the  goo«l  Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata."— /*<ui«cr  qf  the  Cross* 
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LEARN  TO  LIVE. 

Disce  Vivere — Learn  to  Live.    Wherein  u  ihown  that  the  Life  of  ChraC 

u  and  ought  to  be  an  ezpreai  pattern  lor  imitation  onto  the  lila  of  a 

Christian.     By  Christopher  Sutton,  D.  D.  '  One  elegant  volame,  16bd. 

Price  $1  00 

**  The  abore  work  wu  wnttmi  by  iti  aothor  mllar  bb  '  Dlaee  llori,*  And  b«lbM  Iris 
*  Godly  Moditationi  on  the  Lonl*i  Sapper  ;*  end  it  mey  be  emid  to  eome  between  them  tbe 
in  reipect  to  the  depth  and  lenoiuness  of  tone  in  which  it  if  written.  The  onuonny  fo- 
ment languace  orhii  l«at  work,  the  Meditatione,  wae  ■oneeted  by  iu  particularly  sacred  eilk> 
iect ;  the  *  Diice  Mori,'  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  nil  int,  treatinf  on  a  eubjeet  wU^ 
oelongs  to  natural  as  well  ae  reroaled  relif  ion,  admitted  of  reflectiona  derived  from  a 


lonfs  to  natural  as  well  ae  rcToaled  reli^i 
of  ■onrees,  betides  those  which  are  especially  of  a  Christian  or  gospel  character.    In  ^ 
work  which  came  next,  the  *  Disce  ViTere,'  be  mooMed  his  materials,  aftec  the  —■— - 
of  a  Kempis,  into  an  *  Imitatio  Christi  \*  each  chapter  incolcaliof  some  daty,  i 
pattern  of  uim  who  gave  Himself  to  be  the  beginniof  and  the  end  of  all  perfeettoa. — . 
iV^fkes. 

LEARN  TO  DIE. 

Disce  Mcri — Learn  to  Die.    A  Religious  Discourse,  moring  ererj  Chris- 
tian man  to  enter  into  a  serious  Remembrance  of  his  End.     By  Chri*> 
topher  Sutton,  D.  D.,  late  Prebend  of  Westminster.    1  vol.  16mo.,  ele- 
J  gantly  ornamented.     $1  00 

f  "  Of  the  three  works  of  this  excellent  aatbor  lately  reprinted  ia  Engluid.  tlM  *  Duet 

I  Mori  *  Is,  in  our  jud^ent,  decidedly  the  besL    It  was  the  ikvottrHe  book  of  ue  Bishep  sf 

Joly,  who  ^the  touching  incident  cannot  be  forgotten)  died  with  it  in  hb  hands.  It  was  ifcii 
Ibct,  we  believe,  which  first  recalled  the  book  fiom  tbe  oblivion  into  which  it  hid  fhllsi : 
and  oar  readers  may  remember,  that  shortly  after  its  repablieation  in  England  we  vrged  m 

1  American  reprint,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  book  whicn  woold  prove  oniversally  siiiismuHi 

to  the  Church,  coch  is  still  oar  opinion ;  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single  joomal  or  cMgy- 
man  in  the  Charch  will  be  finind  to  say  a  word  in  its  dtoparagement ;  but  thai,  •■  the  eM> 
trary,  all  will  unite  in  commending  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  w  oar  piactieid  w  ' 
devotional  and  almost  equally  rich  with  the  similar  work  of  Taylor,  and  ftee  . 
features  with  which  Taylor  startles  such  weak  minds  as  have  a  mmbid  dread  of 
Our  columns  have  been,  and  now  that  the  work  is  reprinted,  will  again  be,  enriched  wilh 
extracts  which  will  make  tbe  *  Disce  Mori  *  favourably  known  to  our  readurk" — Cki 
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MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  SACRAMENT. 

Godly  Meditations  upon  tbe  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
By  Christopher  Sutton,  D.  D.,  late  Prebend  of  Westminster.  1  toL 
royal  16mo.,  elegantly  ornamented.     $1  00. 

"  We  announced  in  our  la«t  number  tho  republication  in  this  country  of  Sutton's  *  Men- 
tations on  tho  liOrd'M  r^upper,'  und  having  since  road  tho  work,  are  prepared  to  recommend  it 
warmly  and  witliout  qiiithficulion  to  the  poruAal  of  our  readers.     It  it  purely  practir&l  *  \hf 
doctrine  of  the  uuch.iriivt  being  touched  upon  only  in  so  far  as  was  neceKHary'tu^uar*!  acaiMt 
f  error.     Its  standmd  of  piety  is  very  hi^h,  and  tho  helps  which  it  affords  to  a  devout  (»artio- 

(  pation  of  the  lioly  Rai^ramontof  which  it  treats,  should  make  it  the   inn^'prfrable  companiea 

'  ,  of  every  conimiinictint.     Wn  know  indeed  of  no  work  on  the  subject  thiit  ran  in  all  respects 

,  '  bo  compared  with  it;  and  for  its  agency  in  promoting  that  advancement  in  holinetis  alter 

which  every  Christinn  should  stiive,  have  no  hexitation  in  claK<iing  it  with  the  Tr«>atise  ea 
*  Holy  Living  und  Dying,*  of  Biahop  Taylor,  and  tho  *  Sacra  Private,*  of  Bi«hop  Wilseau 
The  period  ut  wliirb  the  book  was  writt»'n  will  account  for  and  excuse  wh:U  in  the  present 
ago  would  be  regaided  im  defects^of  style  ;  but  these  are  fewer  than  miglit  have  been  e»- 

_    I.    ......         ...  I.  xc«?lleneise 

in  the  pubK- 
are  clad  ta 
learn  th.it  ii  will  be  npoedily  followed  by  the  *■  Disce  Vivero '  and  *  Disce  Mori  *  of  thenat 
author. — Banner  of  the  Cross 
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ago  would  be  reganled  im  defects  of  style  ;  but  these  are  fewer  than  miglit  hnvi 
pocted,  and  are  soon  hnl  »i?bt  of  in  the  contempUtion  of  the  many  and  creat  ♦. 
with  which  ii  abound^.  The  publishers  have  done  good  service  to  tlie  coiintrv  ii 
cation  of  this  work,  which  m  a  beantifal  reprint  of  the  Oxford  edition,  and  we 
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THE  RECTORY  OF  VALEHEAD: 

OR    THE    RKCORD!)    OF    A    HOLY    HOME. 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  W.  EVANB. 

From  the  TwelAh  English  edition.     One  elegantly  printed  volume,  16mo. 

75  cents. 

**  UniTortally  and  cortliaUy  do  wo  recommend  thi<)  delightful  volume.  We  believe  no 
penon  could  nunX  tliii  work  and  not  he  tho  b<'iter  for  itn  pious  and  touching  lessons.  It  is  a 
pa^e  taken  from  the  hook  of  life,  aiul  elof^ucnt  with  all  the  io«truction  of  an  excellent  pat- 
tern ;  it  ix  a  commentary  on  the  atft-ctionato  warning,  *  Rememhcr  thy  Ooaiur  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth.*  Wo  have  not  for  some  lime  soon  a  work  wo  could  so  deservedly  praise,  or 
•o  conscieutiounly  reconuuend." — Literarij  Gaicttr. 

''Thin  work  illiistrutes  with  giont  simplicity  and  beauty  and  variety,  the  privileges, blesa- 
infs,  and  influcucos  of  the  Christian  home.  It  i^t  rich  in  oIogHnt  dei>cription,  in  fine  moral 
sentiment,  and  withal  ii4  happily  iml>uud  with  the  spirit  of  genuine  Chiistianitv.  In  wish- 
ing it  an  extonsivo  circulation,  we  ure  sure  that  wo  are  only  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of 
domestic  piety  and  order  and  happiness. — Albany  AdoerUser* 

PORTRAIT   OF   A   CHURCHMAN. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  GRESLEY,  A.  M 

From  the  Seventh  English  edition.     One  elegant  volume,  16mo.  75  cents. 

*'The  present  volume  is  on  attempt  to  paint  the  feelings,  habits  of  thought,  and  mode  of 
action  which  naturally  flow  fruin  u  itincero  attachment  to  the  system  of  belief  and  disciplioe 
adopted  in  ourriinrch. 

"Church  princ  pies  have  boon  so  much  discussed  of  late,  that  I  would  have  willingly 
passed  over  that  part  of  the  sul>ject ;  but  duily  experience  proves  that  they  are  still  very 
impeif^etly  undor«i«>(Ki.  or  liitio  conftiiiorod,  l)y  the  mass  of  those  who  call  themselvea 
Gharehmen.  I  have  therefore  devoted  some  chapters  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work  to  a 
hfi«f,  though  not  caroloss  or  hasty,  dixrirssion  of  the  pfinciplos  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Bot  the  mam  pait  of  the  volume  iKoccupiod  upon  the  illustration  of  the  practical  teorking  of 
tk*H  principles  whr»  ninrerrly  received,  setting  forth  their  value  in  the  commerce  of  daily  life, 
and'howsurolv' tliov  conduct  those  who  embrace  them  in  the  safe  and  quiet  path  oiholj 
life."— wiiitW'rf  Preface. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA. 

From  the  FiAIi  English  edition    One  elegantly  printed  Tolume    75  cents. 

*'  Here  is  a  volume  of  poetry  on  grave  subiects  ;  where  the  taste,  the  sensibilities,  and 
the  judgment,  all  uro  intervsterl.  Some  of  its  topics  are  purely  imaginative,  but  the  large 
majority  mv  on  tnaitois  to  which  every  thoughtful  mind  often  recurs  ;  and  by  the  consider* 
alion  of  which  the  heart  and  conscience  are  benefited.  In  this  elegant  volume,  the.-e  are 
fbrty-five  sortiotH,  nnd  one  hundred  and  sevonty-nioo  Lyric  poems,  all  short,  and  many  of 
tbemswect.*'— A*.  }'.  .^mmcaji 

**  This  is  a  collection  of  Lyrical  Odes,  which  oririnally  were  published  in  the  British  Ma- 
nxine  ;  and  were  sub^iequently  combined  in  a  hanasome  volume.  They  are  all  upon  frave 
topics,  end  arranged  under  forty-five  different  heads  ;  and  their  poetical  merits  are  comroen* 
■urate  with  the  serious  dignity  of  the  sul)jecls.  It  cannot  bo  expected  that  one  hundred  and  se- 
vVenty-Dinoditforrnt  |H)i-ms,  written  liy  an  association  of  authors,  can  bccqu^land  uniform  in 
poetjc  ability— (H'virtholoss,  they  all  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  merit.  Some  of  the  Odes  ate  of  a 
very  superior  ordi-r,  :ind  contain  such  pithy  instruction  that  the  woik  is  just  fit  for  the  pock- 
et of  every  lover  ol'  Christian  Soni;.  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  almost  all  the  articles 
Johnson  oiiee  nt  .t(  il  that  thr-ro  could  not  possibly  be  any  eood  poetry  on  saercd  suhjects.  If 
the  ToIurii»"*of  Milton,  and  Young,  and  ('owpor,  and  Montgomery,  had  nH  <»hown  the  error 
of  his  d*>risiori,  the  Lyra  Apostolica  wouM  prove  that  his  opinion  was  contrary  to  fact.  The 
beauty  of  the  work  accords  with  its  melodious  chants." — JV*.  Y.  Couritr  and  Enquirer, 

H 
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CgUHCHftim'S  LIBaABY.-^aiKiiuiBd. 

HOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR  ON   EPI&COPACY. 

The  Sacred  Order  and  Offirwt  of  Eplicapscy  asaertud  and  mainUJiMdi 
to  whitli  h  ndded,  CUrus  Di>iiiiiiL :  a  DuiCo<»«  on  Ihe  Office  5liniMM)> 
al ;  by  ibe  KigKl  Rolf  Bishop  Jeremj  Tajlar,  D.  D.  One  clcgaoi  rot- 
unie,  IGmo.      Piice  |1  OU. 

IC7- ThD  n-prioi  ,1.  >  poruhle  Rxm  oT  Ihii  GiniiK^nl  Dlti>*^  muurl/ D>r*De*  oT  Ej 
fujaainl  &*lof  belniwoUHuiwdbf  D* —  -n^-— ■- 


THE  GOLDEN  GROVE: 

A  choice  Manual,  containing  whni  is  to  be  believed,  pniclisKd,  uiil  d»- 
aired,  or  prnved  Tot ;  ibu  nroyrra  bving  litleci  Tot  ibe  several  dact  iif  tlia 
week.  To  ivhichii  added,  sGuido  for  the  Penilenl.or  a  Model  dnww 
up  for  Ihe  help  of  devout  sniila  wounded  with  ain.  Alio,  Pcnival 
UymnB,  &e.  By  the  Rigbl  Bev.  Bitfanp  Jeremy  Taylur.  Otta  liii. 
l&uD.  «0  SO- 
"  ThB  nODie  at  lenter  Ttykr  will  slwirinM  ■  luBldnt  [aiu|»n  M  Uf  wort  on  *t« 

Don  uSl-  Hill,  [h.ilio  hu  given  '  lh<iU|hIi  Ihil  bmlho  iDwoidi  Ih.t  buiii''  in^nnwD 
little  work  moy  pediipi  l«  r«««rd8i!u  >n™s  Iho  oKoimu  of  ki<  produoioni.    UTiSle  n  k 

)b  lo^ni  of  dAjfpnFtieil  w>lJl>^.  lu  Kiilhoi  wu  mn  BplHspaliin.  ud  i:™'cop>liUH  Bur 
^^Sthny -UMrtiHT. 

SACRA  PRIVATA. 

The  Private  Mcdilalione,  Devolioni,  and  Prayen  of  the  Right  ReT.  T 
Wilaon,  D.   D.,  Lord    Bishop  of  Sader  and'Man.     First  coaiplele  edi- 
'     lion.  One  vol.  rojal  I6mo.,elcganlly  ornnmenled.     $1  00. 

"Th»  Nbhii.  ApflolBB  ban  bronchi  oat.  In  elefiDl  ilyli,  Wilmn'i  '  Swim  Frinia' 

anothvr  timet  but  f'^'  'bir  prexenl  will  only  urea  upon  «*«rr  resJei.from  motive*  af  dalyaad 
Ulvreit.  Till  privBle  k-nefif  aDiL  pnhiic  fovdt  to  ^|r  fA<  hioL  Buj  food  book*,  BbantiM  doflbt- 
fc],  and  bum  Ihe  b.d."-  ne  Ckurc*mam. 

A  neat  Miniature  Edition,  abridged  for  popular  lue,  ia  also  published. 


Valuable  Episcopal  Works  Published  by  D.  Appleton  8f  Co. 

OHUROHMAN'S  LIBRARY— Oontinaed. 

THE    EARLY   ENGLISH   CHURCH; 

■      Or,  Christian  History  of  England  in  early  British,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
Times.     liy  the   Rev.  Edward  Churton,  M.  A.     With   a   Preface,  by 
.  the   Right   Rev.  Bishop   Ivet.     One  vol.  l6mo.  elegantly  ornamented. 

,  ^1  00. 

**  The  following  delightful  p«i|^eB  place  before  \a  aoroe  of  the  choic<*it  oxamplos— both 
'  cloricAl  and  lay— of  the  true  Christian  spirit  in  the  EARLY  ENGLISH  CIIUKCH.  In 
tiuth,  these  pa^cA  are  crowded  with  weighty  Ie«*on9.  Ilcie  our  laity  will  find  that  these  no- 
,  ble  foundatiori.0  of  charity  in  the  mother  country — the  existence  of  which  they  have  been 
aeeostomod  to  axcrihe  to  the  crcduhty  of  ignorance,  oi  the  fears  of  superstition,  successfully 
practised  upon  by  the  arts  of  priests,  had  a  higher  and  holier  origin — that  they  sprung  into 
being  under  the  warm  impulses  of  that  divine  and  expan^five  benevolence  (^  which  the  con* 
■training  power  <>f  Christ's  luvo  made  his  early  followers  such  large  partakers  tit  the  period 
while  yet  ("hriatiun  men  fully  recognized  their  high  vocations,  as  *  stewards  of  the  manifold 
ffiftt  of  God.'— lived  under  the  abiding  cotrviction,  that  we  aie  not  our  own,  but  that, 
'bought  with  the  precious  blood  of  ('hri^t,'  we  are  'bound  to  glorify  him  in  our  bodies  ana 
oor  spirits  which  uro  his.'  Here,  too,  our  clergy  may  learn  a  lesson  of  true  self  devotion  to 
their  Master— uiay  t'^c,  strikin«Iy  and  beautifully  illustrated,  that  love  for  Christ,  and  that 
seal  for  his  kingdoin,  which  alone  can  bear  us  tranquilly  and  successfully  through  the  la- 
boan  and  triaN  of  the  holy  ministry — may  see  the  operation  of  the  true  missionary  spirit^ 
the  ipirit  of  endurance  and  sclf-sacritice,  which  shrinks  from  no  obstacles  when  the  salva- 
Uonof  ■innert  is  to  be  achieved  under  the  command  and  the  promise  of  the  Almighty  God^ 
maj  ■eo,  in  siiort,  an  impres.iivo  and  instructive  exemplification  of  that  child-like  submi«iioD 
to  God,  that  pure  and  simple  trust  in  him,  which,  at  his  b:dding,  performs  duty,  and  leavei 
the  result  to  his  providence  and  erace. 

"But,  to  read  those  pages  witli  profit,  we  must  pray  to  God  for  a  portion  of  that  spirit 
which  indited  them,  and  which  so  manifestly  control  the  events  which  they  record — must 
read  them  with  a  npiritual  eye  ;  with  an  eye  intent  upon  discovering,  not  that  which  may 
help  to  sustain  sotue  preconceived  notion,  but  that  which,  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  accompli'^hed  through  the  power  of  his  saving  truth,  exhibits  to  us  some  great  principle 
of  Christian  action,  and  some  {Kiworful  motive  to  go  and  do  likewise." — Vxdt  FrtfaUm 

TALES  OF  THE  VILLAGE; 

In  which  the  Principles  of  the  Romanist,  Churchman,  Dissenter,  and  In- 
fidel are  contrasted.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Paoii:t,M.  A.  In  three 
elegant  vols.  18mo.     $1  75. 

**  Those  three  handsome  little  volumes  constitnte  series  of  Tales,  purporting  to  be  the 
reeord  kept  by  a  country  clergyman,  of  scenes  passing  under  his  own  view,  in  the  discharge 
of  bis  parochial  duties.  They  have  had  groat  success  in  England,  as,  wo  doabt  not,  this  fint 
American  editiun  of  them  will  have  here. 

"They  are  well  contrived  •  tales  to  interest  the  reader,  and  skilfully  oaed  as  vehiclea 
for  tettintf  forth  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  Church,  which,  while  *■  protesting  against  Rome, 
remains  t  atholic,  and  while  protesting  against  Geneva,  is  Reformed  \  whose  hand  is  a^^aintt 
all  error,  an<t  all  error  against  it.' 

**The  firrit  series  or  volume,  presents  a  popular  view  of  the  contrast  in  opinions  and 
modes  of  thoui^lit  between  Churchmen  and  Romanists  ;  the  second  sets  forth  Church  princi- 
ples, as  opposed  to  what,  in  England,  is  termed  Dissent ;  and  the  third  places  in  contrast  the 
character  of  the  Churchman  and  the  Infidel. 

*' At  any  time  the.40  volumes  would  Ijo  valuable,  especially  to  the  young.  At  present, 
when  rocnN  niindi)  are  much  turned  to  such  subjects,  they  cannot  fail  of  being  eaferly 
sought  for." — AVjr-  York  Jimrrican. 

"  The  firxt,  xi  •ond,  and  third  scries,  in  as  many  small  volumes,  of  these  popular  tales,  ars 
now  offered  tu  tii*'  American  public.  At  present,  wo  have  only  room  to  commend  them,  and 
we  do  it  most  heartily,  to  aU  who  desire  edification  combined  with  amusement."— 71k« 
ObtrcAmaa. 

THE   CHRI8TMA8   BELLS; 

A  Tale  of  Holy  Tide,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Browh,  au- 
thor of  "  Constance,"  "  Virginia,"  &c.  One  vol.  royal  l6mo.,  elegantly 
ornamented.     $0  75. 

"  Many  of  the  Hmaller  pieces  in  this  volume  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  variona 
journals  and  nuij^ar.ines,  and  have  been  received  with  unqualified  favour.  The  leading  poem 
was  written  for  tbi>  most  put  during  the  season  whose  enjoyments  and  happy  intl  onces  it 
is  designed  to  rotmneniorate.  Tlie  plin  of  it  was  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Washingtoo 
Irring's  delightful  Essays  on  the  Christmas  season,  in  the  Sketch  Book."— Pr^/occ 
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VahuAle  EpUcapat  Warh  PmbSsied  ty  D.  Agpkim  if  Oi 

A   MANUAL   FOR  COMMUNICANTS! 

Or,  the  Order  for  Adminiitering  the  Holy  CommaDioii ;  cdnvgaiilf 
vraDged  with  Modiutions  and  Praren  from  Old  Eacluh  DItiml 
being  the  Eucharistica  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  H.  A.,  Archdeacon  or 
Surry,  (adapted  to  the  Amr}rican  aervice.)  Conrenient  aixe  for  the 
pocket.    37|  centi ;  pit  leares,  50  centi. 

■•TIm  order  of  this  work  ii  •■  followt :— Fint,  •*TIm  EzhortatioD:**  eonpciniv  tho  tee 
liaoM  which  are  inserted  in  tlie  CommunioD  Olllee ;  then  the  **  Ante^ 


k  oxhoitationi 

y  ntx\^  **  The  Canon  oi  the  Holy  Coaunonioo,'*  befiuniuf  with  the  OtkmoKj  and . 

tlie  Form  of  administerinf  the  elemenii ;  and  laitlj.  the  Poet^CoaBHrioe.  Thie parteMe 
worlc  b  the  Communion  OfBce  ai  contained  in  the  Prayer  Botk,  rilg^y  aherad  is  to 
arrangement,  and  accompanied  with  a  few  iliort  derotional  meditatiena  In  the  roaifia.  il4to 
this  it  the  Introduction  by  Arclideacon  Wilberfbice,  chiefly  on  tlw  inyiancn  of  ar 
at  tlie  Lord's  Table,  and  tlie  eaosea  of  the  present  neglect  of  tlie  pvivileffe. 

*'  We  have  next  a  brief  notice  of  the  writera  from  wlioae  worlu  are  taken  the 

wliich  form  the  body  of  the  Tolome.    These  are  Coiet,  Cranmer,  Jewel^  Hooker,  > , 

Sutton,  Laud.  Hall,  Hammond,  Taylor,  Leiahton,  Brerint,  Fntriek,  Addison,  Ken,  Spttsev^ 
Bereridge,  Hicks,  Comber,  Kettlewell,  Wilson,  and  Potter ;  whoee  names  are  artanged  ii 
dirboological  order,  with  a  mention  In  few  lines  of  their  Urea  and  cliaraecers.  The  renainte 
dTthe  wOTk  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  of  which  the  ilrst  eocsiats  of  Meditatioiw  en  Ae 
Holy  Communion  :  tlie  second  of  Ptayers  before  and  after  Communion :  to  which  ara  nAIsi, 
Bishop  Wilson's  Hediutions  on  Select  Passagee,  and  Bishop  Patrick's  Prayer  for  «••  wto 
eannot  publicly  communicate ;  and  tlie  third  ef  select  paaseges  esplanatory  oif  the  lUt§ 
Sacrament  and  the  benefits  of  its  worthy  reception. 

**  These  meditations,  prayers*  and  expositions,  are  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  iBi^ 
triotts. divines  above  mentioned,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  doetors  of  the  Church;  andthif 
form  altogether  such  a  body  of  instructive  matter  as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  tlie  shm 
eompsss.  I'hough  collected  (Vom  various  authors,  the  whole  is  oervaded  by  a  unity  of  sfiat 
and  purpose ;  anid  we  meet  earnestly  ccmimend  the  work  as  netter  fitted  than  any 
whico  we  know,  to  subserve  the  ends  of  sound  edification  and  forvent  and  substantial 
tion.  The  American  reprint  has  been  edited  by  a  deacon  of  great  promise  in  the 
and  is  apprt^riately  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  this  dioeaee.*^-- Chrcnmen. 

THE   PRIMITIVE  DOCTRINE  OF  ELECTIONS 

Or,  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Causation  oT  ficriptaral 
Election,  as  received  and  maintained  in  the  primitive  Church  of  UhriM. 
By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D.,  author  of  **  Difficulties  of  Ronun- 
ism,"  ''Difficulties  of  Indidelity,"  dec.  Complete  in  one  toIiibm, 
octavo.    $1  75. 

"Mr.  Faber  verifies  his  opinion  by  demonstration.  We  cannot  par  a  higher  roepeol  H 
his  work  than  by  recommending  it  to  alL" — Ckmrck  rf  England  Quarterly  Remtm. 

LETTERS  TO  MY   GODCHILD. 

BY  THE  REV.  L  SWART,  A.  M. 
One  elegant  miniature  volume.     Price    37  1-2  cents. 

"  The  desif^  of  tliis  little  work^Hlodicatcd  by  permission  to  Bishop  Onderdook,  •■! 
oommooded  by  Biiibop  Delancey,  to  whom  while  inpteparationthe  MS.  was  aubtnitted— is  ts 
enable  those  whom  distance  or  other  circumitances  prevent  from  adequately  di«charfiB| 
their  iipondorial  duties,  to  place  in  the  hand«  of  their  godchildren  a  treatise  which  mbD 
elucidate  the  rolations  between  the  sponsor  and  his  godchild,  and  supply,  aji  far  as  may  be, 
the  want  of  immediate  and  constant  personal  supervision. 

"  The  commendation  of  this  Diocesan  is  an  all-sufficient  introduction  of  Mr.  Swart's  «r 
fnl  litUe  book."— JV.  Y,  Ameriean. 

OGILBY   ON    LAY   BAPTISM. 

An  Outline  on  the  Argument  agninat  the  validity  of  Lay-Baptism.     By 
the  Rev .  John  D.  Ogilby,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
One  volume,  12mo.     ^0  75. 

**  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  above  work.  From  a  cursory  in<peetioa  ef 
it,  we  take  it  tu  be  a  thorough,  fearless,  ind  able  discussion  of  the  subject  w  hirh  it  proposrs 
— aiming  les*  to  excite  inquiry,  than  to  satisfy  by  learned  ondinfenlous  argument  inqnirie* 
already  excited.'*-  CMmxhnan. 
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MAQEE    ON   ATONEMENT    AND    SACRIFICE. 

Diicouraes  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement 
EDd  Sacrifice,  and  un  the  Principal  Arguments  advanced,  and  the 
Mode  of  Reasoning  employed,  by  the  Opponents  of  those  Doctrines,  as 
held  by  the  Established  Church.  By  the  late  most  Rev.  William 
M^Gee,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Two  vols,  roval  8vo.  beauti 
fully  printed.     $5  00. 

"This  is  one  of  the  ablest  critical  and  polnmical  worica  of  modem  times.  Archbish<^ 
ICafee  is  truly  a  maimn  kerrtirolum  He  is  nn  cxcf'tlent  scholar,  an  acntu  reasoner,  and  it 
pOMessed  of  a  most  exteni«ivo  nc*|naintiince  with  the  wido  ticld  of  nrgument  to  which  his 
volUBies  are  devo  od — tho  pror<iuiid  liiblirul  inlurmation  on  a  vnticty  of  topics  which  the 
Atehbishop  brin^  forward,  must  cndeai  his  nntuo  to  all  lovers  of  Chrutiuoity." — Orvu. 


Xtactfl  on  (EljristCan  Doctr(nr  axdi  l^tattitt. 

Under  this  gon<iral  hoaJ  it  is  proposoil  to  publish  a  series  of  Catechetical 
Works,  illustrating  the  Doctrine,  Di  cipline,  and  Pructice  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.     The  fjllowingcommence  the 


A  HELP  TO  CATECHISING; 

FOR   THE    USE    OF 

CLERGYMEN,   SCHOOLS?,   AND   PRIVATE    FAMILIES. 

BY  JAMES  BKAVEN,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  Theology  at  King's  College,  Toronto. 

Revised  and  adapted  to  the  nae   of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohnrch  in  ihB 

United  States. 

BY  HENRY  AXTIION,  D.  D. 

Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New-York. 

Price->8ingle  copies,  G  1-4  cents — 50  copies,  $2  50 — 100  copies,  $4  00. 

Nomerous  teRtinionios  have  liecn  received  of  tho  usofulnesa  of  thi«  Catechism,  and  lbs 
Tsry  moderate  prico  utfixed  leadM  the  publishers  to  hope  for  it  a  very  extensive  circulation. 
Its  sale  liai  already  exceeded  1!2,000  copies. 

CATECHISMS  ON  THE  HOMILIES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

I.  On  the  Miseries  of  Mankind.  II.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  III. 
Of  the  Passion  of  Christ.     IV.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

BY  IIEXRY  ANTHON,  D.  D. 
Price — single  copies,  6  1-4  cents — 50  copies,  $2  50 — 100  copies,  $i  00. 

The  ohject  of  these  Catechisms  is  to  present  tho  Homilies  in  a  shape  in  which  they  eas 
bs  learned,  marked,  and  digested,  hy  the  youthful  niemhcrs  of  the  Church. 

THE    BOOK    OF    COMMON    PRAYER; 

AIVD 

Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  according  to  the  use  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of 
David — illustrated  with  six  steel  engravings,  rubricated,  in  various 
bindings,  as  follows : 

Morocco,  nxtra  ffilt  leaves,  $52  95.  With  clasp,  do.,  $3  00.  ImiUtion  of  Morocco,  |ilt 
iMvet,  $1  75.  Plain  do.  $1  25.  Without  rubrics,  in  icd  Morocco,  extra,  $S  00  Imita- 
tkm  do.,  fl  50.     Hheep,  plain,  $1  OO. 

It  may  also  bo  had  in  rich  silk  velvet  binding,  mounted  with  gold,  gilt  bordert,clu|»,  Jfce. 
prlMfS  00. 
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D.  APPLETON  k  COiNIPAxNY,  NEW  YORK, 

Keep  constantly  for  salc^  on  the  most  J'atuurabU  terms^  a  choice  Hoik^ 

ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS: 

Including  iikmIith  editions  of  the   Sterling  Old  English  Divinci  of  tkt 
Sixtt  i-iith,  Siventcentli,  and  Kiglitoenth   Centuries.     Among  their 
cent  iinpurtationd  will  be  found  new  and  beautiful  editions  of 

BISHOP  A^DI^EWS'  SEPMOKS.    5  vol«.  Svo.  $14  00. 
AkCHBISHO.'  BRAMHALL'S  W0R£S.    I4cw  edition  now  rabliahine. 
BISHOP  B£1-^ICELEYS  WORKS.    1  voL  8vo.  $2  60. 

Do.  (!o.  2  voli.    E  litcd  by  Wright.    $4  SO. 

EISHCP  EEVElilDGES  WORKS.    I».fw  tiUtion  now  pubU«hliif, 
BISHC'P  Cv..bIr'.''S  Comi'lcte  Works.    Iw'cw  edition  now  publishing. 
Dii.  THOMAS  FLLLER'S  Works.    8  vols.  8vo.    $21  00. 
IJJV.   JLS^l'il   LU\GHAI\a'S  Coin;>lcto  Works,  with  ;&11  tho  Qaotations.     \ 

8vo.    SJj  00. 
CISHOPBL(I.L'S  Works.    8  vole.  6vo.    $22  00.     Do.  translated.    4vols.  8vo. 
DR.  ISAAC  BiVRROW-S  Comulcte  Works.    8  vols.  8vo.    24  00. 

Do.  dt).  do.  Cheap  edition.    3  vols.  8vo.    $6  Sa 

DPl.  EDWARD  BURTON'S  Comi^ltto  WorV«.     6  vols.  6vo.    $16  00. 
BISHOP  BLTLEil'S  Complete  Worl»,     1  vol.  8vo.    $2  60.    Do.  12nio.    $1  5a 
III  CHARD  BAIl'^Eirs  i^ractical  Works,  with  Introdnctory  Essay.     4  vols. 

8vo.    S20  CO. 
JLIIEMY   COLLIER'S  Ecclcsiruitical  ITbtory  of  En;;Iand,  with  copiuos  aoCts.    9 

vobJ.  8vo.    ^26  00. 
ER.  WI/i.  CiAVLS  Works,  cditrd  by  Carey.    6  vols.  8vo.    $11  Oa 
DEAN  COMBEl.  S  Com:  Itte  Works.     7  vols.  8vo.    $14  00. 
W.  CHILLir,GVVOi;i'H  S.  M.  A.,  Coir.pletf  Woila.     1  vol.  8vo.    $3  00. 
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